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TTIK TK%!rLE ON THE ACROPOLIS BURNT BY 
THE PEIiSIANa 


Tho exciivatiana conducted by Iho Greek Areheeolo^cul Society 
at Atbemi from 1883 kj 188^ bin^n luid bare the entiro ^rfiiee of 
the AempolW| iind hIuh] un unexpected light upon the early history 
of Attie art Many questions Tvhich once eeemed iinonawerable 
are now definitively answered, and, on the other haud^ many 
new quesduiiB have been mLsed. When, in f 886, Enbbadjoi^ and 
Dbrpfeld uneurthed tlie fonnihitions of a great tempk oloeo by the 
flonthem side of the Ercclithcion, all questions ctoneeming the 
exiud eitej the ground-plan, and the elevation of the great temple 
of Athena of the Hixtli centnry u, o, were decided once for 
On these points little or nothing c-an ho added to what has been 
donetanil Doqpteld's results must be accepted os final and certaim 
The histoTy of th<1 terii|ilti pre^eiits^ howevei-* wvend questions, 
some of which seem still iindctnileiL When was the temiik 
built? W«$ it all built at one time? Was it restored oiler its 
destructiou by tlic Persians? UiJ it continue iu use after the 
erection of llie PajtlicQou? Was it in existence in the days of 
Pausauios ? Did Panfianiaa mention it in his description of the 
Acropolis? Conflicting answei^ k) nearly all of these cpjt^etions 
have appeared since the disco very of tJio temple. Only the first 

^ Pn!:11tnlnfiry Rffpurt^ Mltth. Athrj X.^ pr IT&; Fliini and rcebut&tlona, 

Diifikmafsr^ f, ph. 1/i; IlWcriptbn imd dlwuifioD, MIM. Aih^^ ll^ p. 
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question has reDoivwl one ami the mam mister from alL The 
material and the technhail execution of tlie periptert>«, eiitablaturc, 
etis,, of the temple ehow condutsiveljr that this part, at liyint, was 
erected in the time of reitiistratos.* We may thert^fore accept 
much without further ditwsuftsioii. Of the walls of the cclla and 
opmthodomoe nothing remains* hut the foundations oi this jairt 
are made of the harti blue linicstone of the Acroptilis* while 
the foundations of the outer part are of TCihlish-gmy limestone 
from the T^eiruicua, The foundatioiift of the colla also less, 
ftoeumtelj laid than those of the peripteros* Tiiese differencCft 
lead Dbrpfeld to assume that the nac^ itself (the build big con¬ 
tained within the pt^ristyle) exhted before the time of Peisiptnitw^ 
although he does not deny the [HiririU^ility that hiiihier& (»f one diite 
may hatre employed ditierent inateritds and metho^l"* as iton- 
venience or economy diiitated,* iV^itive proof is uol to he hoped 
fi>r in tlie abeence of the upper wiiIIh of the nuos, hut proLftibility 
is in favor of 05r]ifcltl*h sL^iimptionp that tlie naos is ohler rlian 
the peristyle, €tc.* It is ftirtficr trertaiu, that this temple was 
ealh^tl in the sixUi century u. 0* fd ^EKtn^i^Tri&ov (fice Im-Iow p. 9). 
Bo fftT^ we have the messt pcwitive jioflsible evidenoe—that of the 
remains of the temple itself and the infwriptiuii giving itjs 
The evidence regartiing the £subRC(|nent history of the temple is 
not so slmpie. 

Dbrpfold {MiifL /IM,, xii, p. SJi ff.) arrivi's at the following 
concluMons! (1) The temple wm restored after the departun? of 
the Pepflinnsf (2) it was injured by fin* B. i'L 400; (H) it was 
repnircfi and coatinufol in use; (4) it was seen and <h^ 4 n*rihcil by 
L^auBatiiaa i, 04 3 ^ passage* Let ns take up tln^e points 

in invt!:rse ortlcr, Thu paaaagc of Pausanias reads in our tftxts: — 
A^Xfxrat teal TTfidr^pHif (17 . 1 ), lu? TTfpiffffdrfprfji -n 

Toiv dXXoW ^ i^tld €3Tl yap 'A&T^vd¥ 

hrtaviifia<rat^ 'Epyowyv, -trpafTOi S' "Ep>id? ... * opou 

iv XwDuEa^i^ SaipMv firriV. tKjir|>tehi marka a hicuna 

betwetin' Ep^iaff and o^oD, ns clo those editors who ilo not supply an 

■ Dduraut), MUth. Aih^ xt, p, !M9. 

■ MiiiA. Aik., XI, p 346, 

*On itte (Fth^rbiiiid, m FirsKSEKf Mitfk. Ath., xu, p. S6. 
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etij«nilHtioiL Dbq>ff>ld, howt vtfj*, thiTik^ the gup im iiu’ grv^ter libuii 
hiiiB been t{Ujipf)Hc«f], inclndizig^ tM^rtaLiriJj the iitentkin and prolmhiy 
the full iltweription of the temple under dLfouEHioih, Iljs; reiiHOn!^ 
iirt ill Kiil)«^tn.fice ahfiut liH fnllowp: (1) PiiiiKunina hi^ reuehed a 
point in Im penegt^HiH wliere he wtjuhl mturaJly ujention thm 
temple, because tie \b standing lniwide it,* uiui j[2) tin? phrase ofutv 
d4^fluo-iv hr ™ utL^ ^iruuSato^yi*rrtjr iuipri^ that li tejuple 
has ju^?t heen nicmtioned. These arc, at leosL, diO fnaiii argiltnentfi, 
dcilueed troiu the poAsogc Ibllfiwingi the description of the 
Krc'chtheioTi being tm^relj iU‘t:csaoi!y. 

Now, if ranKunios Ibiluweii prvtdseiy the r<iuto laid ilown ftir 
him by l>br[ifeld (?. r., if he tU^eribed tlie two rows of statues 
iljctT^cen the Tropylnja and the fetstern iWint of the l^artliiirion, 
• tuldiig lir^f the floiitljcni uuil then the riorltiiern R>w), he w'ould 
come Ui atniid where JJbrpfelrl s^ugge^rtF, If^ however^ he tbllowod 
aoiiie other artJvr (r. f/., that Hiiggesteil by Wernieke, MfffL, jsii, 
IK IS7)t he won hi not Ih^ where Dbrjdbld thinks. FaiLSCUiiiiB does 
not eay that the statues he mentions are si-t ujj iu' two rowB,® It 
may Im that the AiTO|JiiIis was so iiilekly peopled whh stidites 
Ihikt taeh Aide of the |mtli was honleri^d with a double or triple 
row, or that the statues were not iirnuiged in tows at olL amt 
Lliat PauaaniiiS fuerely picks out from, hiti uieumry (erhis Toieinofi) 
a few' notiix^able figures wdtli only genera] retcronce to their rela¬ 
tive poaitions. Be Uib os it niuy, the a&auiuptjon that Faut^anioSj 
when he mentions the S^ranSa/oji'^or ^JwavBat^ul^ l!y is stoinl- 

ing, or imaginea dmt he standa, lieside tlie old temple reals n^Kin 
very slight fonndatifiiis. 

Whet tier Pinu&ttnias^ in what he says of Krgane, the leglta^ii 
Jieraue, is, ae Wernicke xjr, p, 185) woulfl have it, 

ijiendy hisertirig ti hit of misundenitooii learning, is of little 
moment. [ am not one of those who picture fo tlif^mselvcs 

* l>imrTE.T.D H argUtircnU f^ir ihc conlillll^ r\["Lt!t]c« of the tempJp, wUhcuL whkh 
hk llieanf Ihul PausHaim tuEHiloDod it mn^L isjurae fall ta thi: ^z^iundp ni-L]! ba 
dlscUftE^ below. to mu KilvlBublu Lij dkmiiu the PiiiiJidnI m qiud ifint, 

becMiLH^, Lf bo meDtiiia«l ihe t^pl^ it mufil hA.To Bxmlfdf if not tQ bk tiinE?, mt Ic^t 
lo that of Folemcm or of hk other lunhuowpl ftuthsirtj, 

*Thn nifwt Ui«n I'ifi be deduetsi rntjfn the im of w4pmjr (I*. H 1) Ibui the atittiiei* 

wore on bt^th of tbo pm.ih^ 
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PflUEaniajH going alxiut eopjring inscription.’^, uskiiig ^juostioiis, 
fLml fimning hw own juilgmeiiLs. referring only oti^L-atiuicilly to 
books when ho wished to refrwHli Jib memory or look up some 
matter of history. The labors of Knlkniunn, Wilamomtz, and 
Otherfl have showti onieltisively, rJiat n large part nf l^auaaiijaR" 
[jeriegfcftis in ai]<ipteii from rlie works of prerionH writers, cini] 
adopteJ in oome easels wnth little i:are by a man of no very strik¬ 
ing iritellecttial ability. It h l‘^:lnvelJient to sjjeak us If Puiisunias 
viaited all tiie plmw and saW' ad the thingH lie dcsi riU*^, hilt it is 
certain that lie doi^ not nientioii all he innsl in tlint tiuse halve 
seen, and fiK^rhaps f^CKSsible that he deiHerilH'S thirigy he never eaii 
Lave Whetlier PaortaniaK tnivelled about Cireeee and tlu-Ti 

w'note IiIk desrrilotion with tlie aitJ (largely employeil) of previous 
works, or wrote it without travidliiig, imikes little dlltereiaM: 
esoept ivheij it b iniiKirtant to kiiow^ riie exuet tu|iogFa|»hiea] 
order uf olgeeUi! inentiiHied^ Iti iiny east% howi^ver, hb aefiitriLey 
in dcralt is hardly to be ueix-t-ph'd witbont <|uestioii, espeeiiilly in 
hifl description of the Acropolis, where he has to try his prentice 
haial upon a material hr tmi great fbr him* A useless hir of lore 
stupidly a[iplied rnay not W an impossibility tbr l^aiiKunias, hnt, 
however hsw oiir opinion of bis ]iite!]eet may 1 h% he is tlie hewt wq 
liiive/ and niiist lie tn^uted aw^nliiigly. The pib^tAage alioin 
Ergane, eitu, must nut lie simfdy cast aside us niisiiTideretocaJ lore, 
but ludther should it bo enriehed by iriHertiiig the dLW*ri|ttiojn:»f a 
temple together with the stine-truafluiy. The [w^age must be 
explained withnut doing violence to tljc Ms. tniditiom ITiat this 
b jmssible lias lately been showit by A. W, Vemill." Tfe says: 
^Whni Patmmias artiidffi is th!s^: Tlie ^Vlhenians "are 
si#ec:ialiy dbtbignialied by ^elJgiulJ^^ zeal. The riJinic of Ergime 
wjis firet given hy them, and the name Heriine; and in the temple 
along \rith them is h Good Foriime of the Zeuliina whch 

are quiie as ajyt /ur t/ir mrtmmfi abav^ rj^plumrd {k a imte on rhe 
liiety of the Atlieniana) as those qf (he author oftm are m surh rases.^ 

think ii » F. G. WatciLER to whota liio uvinj^ U attnbiitcd: FtmaKms iMi 
CJ.B ScAff/, CIO SkA^r/ mii ^(fifnrm 

■ nxkRTSQif Riid TitJitt u,p amt MoAummitM of p. SIO. I mn 

uolBun tll»l > CcIdtIh* T«b hu ADt rjillEA dul jiAiiT ’RpiMai, thoiiifb tba ummptjun 
of a jr»p ia hot Itriniljr rtBowaur , «> Pref. Venmll abckWi, 
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Wht-thi'T wt fL'ad Stt-oi/Shhwi' caif^msf or aTroi^a^^i^ Aatfiotv for 
oiir piiq-MZh^cs imniatoriaL In eitljur csiae^ Veritill is riB^ht in calling 
attention to tlie eoiiijcclinti lietivetMi cr ra Bern crjroi/&5 and the 
SatfiQsv ^wouSaitMiP (jrravliimi/)^ ji ctimicction wbicL h now very 
Htrikiiig, blit which m nttorly lost by insortiiig the (lescriptioii of 
a tciii|Je. At this poiut^ thin, the toinple ift not mentioned hy 
l^iLiFianisii^. 

Ihit, if not al LtiiH pointy ]KriiiE|is olpcn herc, for this aleo has 
been trii^d, Mihs Harrison’ thinks the temyde in queatioTi la 
montionc^d by T'jnisaniiis, c. 27-1. He has lil't ii dciicriliitig the 
ErechtJieioii, liiic Jn^^t mentiotieil the fdtl u 7 b\^ii anrl the ianiy> of 
Katliniinlms.^ which W'ere cerlaiiily in the Ereebtbeion,^® and con- 
tin Tit!** : KfiTfii &i isf va^ ri}? ^oXtu^o? |uX<n/^ xri^ 

gii'ing n list of miiitbrmatii. followiul by the story of the 
TTiiracubMiH growth of the saicrcd cjlivi' itttcr its destructioii by the 
rei^iuiis, JLinl passiifcg to tlie dc^scription of the rnndroseion with 
the Avori.ls^ ™ Se vah^ cVt*. 

M is:; lliirnsori thinks i^iiiee Atbemi is Polhia^ tlie mi? 

in>Xid£av iind the tire one in id the stime, an iipiniott 

in which I licurtily t^3nciir.‘ ^ It ix'innins to be decided whether tbia 
temple ifl the newly discovered obi teruyde or tbe custom eolla of 
the Ereiditlieion+ The jiasHiigc^ cited by Jahn-AIichnGlia^* show 
that the old H 7 erX^ bsire the yyieelal si]h[>elladoji ttoXeav, and we 
know that llie old dyo\pa wiis in the Eret*hthciorn Tliat does not, 
tobeKiire, [^rove (liat tbe Erechtheioii wits also culled^ in whole or 
in part md^ ttjv iroX^dSov (or tiJ? 'Adijvd^)^ but it awakens suspicioii 
to read of an ancient wbicb we know was called PoUaa^ 

and whiidi w iii* fHfrhfl | is Iftr Pol ins jra-T' i mined iatdy 

aft-tT, \^ntb no iritnMiiictioii or esydunatioiij to rtivd of a tempk of 
Polias ill wliich that iysXfta is not. Nothing is known of a statue 
in tbe newly discovered old tcmyile-^ Iti the Ereclitheio!! there 

* und Mm. p. Mtl ff. 

UIA.J I. 322, I 1 mtih Lfi^ pft!Uia®ti isf PjiusaaSia. 

DOkFFALa X[I, p. 6S t) ifiinke: Ihti iMttf rft mXid^i lb« ituiUtm 

cells of tbe Eref^htb^ian, tbe 'ABhiral the oo^ly dSnCCVefCd otd tfimplc!, but 

iioppHed by IVbeman (see ImluW) usd Mu*? DiUTkoti. 
ti Dvtsr. Amt AiArn.f. C. 25 . 0 . 3 ^ 

** For LotUtKo-A ep|Kifllng upiniuo, Mv bfilow+ 
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wliri* VK13? statue tulkd J*<>IiiLrt^ 111 tJae ti;m[ 4 e iHJsidii 

thd Ert't’htlieioii vnm flkmt wliiok In known, 

and jct, iu^(fording to Mi?w ITarris^nt, tliM new ibund old tempk " 
tA ihe w^i^ mXidBo^;^ wbUe the in Iwlily fonu dwelU 

rieact. door. Tliaft seems to me uii tinteiisblc jK>iiitioii. Ai^iin, tli« 
dog mentioned by horns “ vrhinh went into the temple of 

Poliits, Hinl . pawHing into tlie l^indroiiseioii. hw dtiwn (^i^rq tA 
TrwSpwfifli'» f ^ ^ «:qTifjtirrcp)^ iNin bordly kive gcriie into tlie temple 
akmgsideof the Kreohtlfceion, btxiiui^e tbiTe wm no [iieuiis of [j^hha- 
ing from the oells of ihut t^^tiiple Into tlie r»plsllifMkiijiii.s^ uiid in 
order to reach the Pandrofwion the dog would have luid to como 
Oiit Fr(»tn llie hy Uie il«H>r by whieii he eiiterti^J IL The fket 

that the dog werit mUt thia temple emild huve nothing tn rlo ^vith 
Ilia progrcf*s into ttie p£indrt>Heic>ti, wbrrens from tlie eiLStem eella 
of'the Kreelitiieion he«mld very wei] |Kisrid<iwn through thv lower 
apaitmcTita arid rejur^ti the PaitilroAeiim. It acfems ntler all rhiit 
wbeti Paiiaaniaa wiys iwo? tij? ttoXmiSd^j lie inenns llie eib^tiTJi fi-lia 
of t.lie Kft^etitheion. [hit the i'ad? rij? ie tilrfo the Kreel^ 

theion, for E. Petemion lim ailrt-sulr iili^er^^ed Xd, p, 

that, if the temple of r\mdriisna was rt^ rijt ^A0¥^vm^ 

tbeUmiple of Athenn muat t^e identified with the Eix t litlnnon, not 
with the temple l»eftide it, Ihr the n^wsfiu ijiat tlu^ temple of i^^n- 
droooEi, a! tiallied west <if the ErecIitUeion^^ cruniiDl lic' <rtri?c;^ifa 
(^adjoiningin the atrict M-nae of tlii- wnr^i) to the old lemple^ 
which stood upon tlm higher level to the aoutJi. If Painaaiiiiyi 
had wi^hid bo paaa froin the Eretrlitt&eifpii U* the temple of A tin* no. 
standi rig{?) hostde it| the o[Hming wonk of e. 26 ^ fi 

eoTli# ^ re ttpXiv jcte.) would have fiirmeii the 
jiOHsihle tmiiAitioii; hot those wonis iiitrcMliirt^ tlie riaeiitbin of the 
andertt oYaXga which w^as in the Erifidatlieion. 1'liiit PauAaiiiae 
then^ ^mlKPUt iLriy vmrniiig^ Juinjii^ into miother reinpleoi' Athenji, 
in soniething of which even hirt detruekirH wnuhJ luinlly aeciifle 
him. arip] T hope I liave shown tlmt he m inmn^ent of that offence. 

Pail]Hiiiliug^ theri, does not mention the temple nnder discuH^on. 
Xenuphun (JlelL.L fi) flays Uiat, in tlieyeair +UfJ B. (\.oTTa;uiw 
1 ^ Tr>r ^KTTpiJir&jj* ITntll recently this Htau™ent \vm 

■* ] 4(iip J AllH-MlOn jPeieh. />urr. 4pdj. a, 27 . ^. (J. 
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flupiKJStu^ Ui applj to thu Krwliilition, t-allcd “ liticient berapk ’’ 
iKMuiiwo If tiKJk the of' the ftrigioal temple of Athona, Irom 
which the greut ttunple (the I’artlieii(tri) wiis to be tliadnfpiished. 
Of oouPKe, tJic new huilfirnff of the Kreuhthebn wjih not properly 
cjiti t le*! tt> the epitiiet “ at id cut,” but tie a fempk it could be called 
andeiif, being regarded uh the urigiital temple in rtutewed fonQ- 
D‘, however, the newly diiextvenid tuinplc wiw in etdaUuica tdong- 
aide the Krochthoion in -lOli, the ij?Lpeeiwion iraXotot wi* applied to 
Ujc Kruebthcioii would be conttising, for tbe other temple wue a 
mudi older kim<^ tliun the llrerhtlidttu. If the temple diacov- 
ered in IMd exieted in 40(i B. C., it would Ite uatural to suppoae 
tliat it wsui iicferrcd to by Xenophon tut o witf?. But 

ia not enough to prove that the temple esisted in 40 tt B. C, 

T)«mosthLne9 (xxiv, lUd) npeiikK of a tire in the opi^tlmdomoa. 
Tluft iK taken by DiVrpfbhl {Miiik, xii, p. «) a relerenoe to the 
opiathtidiHiiou of tin* temple under diwcuBsiou, and tluH fire sb idon- 
liiied with tlie tire mentioned by Xenopliom But hitherto ttm 
omstiiodoni<« in question haa iHjeii duppoeed to be the rear 
of tli<( l^artheuon, imd tboiv^ is no -Ureet proof tliat Peinoathenea 
and Xcnordion refer to the same tire. If the temple discovered m 
16 H<i existol in ddti Ik C., it is lughly probablo tliat the pas^ges 
meutiomd refer to it. Imt the iwissages do not prove tliat it exiBted. 

T» ... for ns to silt the evidtmee fbr tlie oxistem* ol the 



a MUth.. XII. p- ^ 
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Dotpfeld (xVj p. A'24) ssup tbwt the PcTriime left the walk of the 
temple mid the outer portico istanrling: that thia k evident « from 
the present condition of the architmveSj triglyplie ami comicefl^ 
which are built mk> tfu^ AerTj|iolb wall Thciie arcliiteirtur.il mem- 
htn With; . . , taken from the building while it still stood, 

and built into the fiorthern wul! of the citiidel/^ if tlio 

Athenians had wkht^d tn n^tore tln^ temple SiS qaieklj ns possible^ 
they would tuive k'ft these moinl>E?m where they were. It fitTmS;^ 
ut kiist, rather extra vagat it to take them carefiilly awuv and then 
restore tlie temple without a peristylej for the reatored building 
would probably need at least corn ices if mil irigljphs or arehi- 
tnrves; then why tmi repair tlie old oiuii? It appears bv no 
meana inipa^ifiiljle that, oh I>olliiig (p, flhG) suggests* <mly a jwirt of 
Ujc temple whs restored^' Brill more natund is tfie JusHiimprion, 
that the Atlienians earri<^d off the wholo temple while they vntte 
about if I do not, however, dare to prota^ed to this iisdiiriiptionf 
bc’-.cause T do not know where: [be Atlicnians w^ouJd have kept 
their public nionioH if the entire biillding luid heen removccL 
Perliaj)** part of the jH^ristyle was fio badly injured by thelVrsiana 
that it could not bi? repaired. At any nito^ tJie Athenians intended 
(as Diirjjfehl, xii, p. 202, also believes) to remove the whole huild- 
ing so soon as tlie gn.‘ut new tenjpk should be ei>fnplcted. I think 
they carried out their intention. 

This brings ua to the discussion of the names nnd imi of tlio 
variouB parte of the older temple and of the new ono (the Budhe- 
non)^ the evidence for the candnued existence of the older temple 
being based upon the oceurrenct- of fhofle mmm in inacriptions 
and ekewhert^ As these mattera have been fully dis<aissed by 
Dbrpfeld and Lolling, I shall aetx^pt us fiiote without fudiier dis¬ 
cussion all 1)01 nts which M^em to me to have Imvn dcfitiitivoly 
oottled bjr them. 


" LoLLiNa dues mt n>‘ h<iw mueli uf Oa leraplo wm wtuitid j lut, w t»n aHunin 
tfaeonntitlUKlki>n of n WEinbipocpDTiMtEd witit tin baitding, ba »rould •mm u, impl* 
lh«l It lout pan f«Dd in ihot Owe, daublle^, Ifao wbulaj of the cenn Ww hmlorod 

bo ebo mEtmlaini ihoMnUouiid exUtO&ni of lb« OpielJiEKlutnM eod tb* __ _l ! 

Cb>mb4<j^ B Cnawtr*. !Hadtffi>tckiihfi! era Aihtn, p. 13»2, l»|hiv« thm( only ibo 
weetem lulf of tho lompio ww rentored. DokJ'PRLD, p, 425, tttBjjwt* dm inHihilil, 
IbM tbo entin bulldintc, even dlO perittjlo, Ww rmtutod, utd ihkt uJ^riatylo 
totnuned UDdl tbe eioedoa of tbe Eioehtlwiub. ^ 
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LolliD)^, in the artiolo referred to Jibovi^^ iiii inpmption 

put together by him from for^^-oiie fragment^!. It belong? to the 
lu£^i quarter of tlie yixth t^uiury II. C., aud relittes to the pre-Per- 
eiiin ti-mplc- Furt of the irtb^irrjptbm is too rragmeiilliirv to admit 
of iatcq^retfltioTi, but the meaning of the grejiter part (repuldti^hed 
by Dbrpfrld) i& clear at least in a geiienil way. Tlio racial arc 
to ijjiike 11 liht of c’ertaiii objects on the Acropolis \sith certain 
csceptioDS. The seiwanU i^f the temple^ priests^ are to Ibllow 
certain rule? or be puniflln'il by fineM, The are to oi>tm in 

perHoii die d^KlT^^ of the i"hfimbirs in the temple. These rules 
wcuild not muvi'^ni uh except tor die ihet that the Yarioiis parts of 
the building are iiieiitloiied. "J'lie whole building is called to 'E- 
jcard^TTf5ov; parts of it are die Trpoj^iJtoj'j die the 

fttiil Tfl QtJii^^Ta. Til ere can he uo douht diat tJj i^ ai-e i-espeetively 
the caMcni [HJreh., the main i^ella, the large western room arnl the 
tiivo smaller rhaiiibern of the pre-lhu"KiaTi teiiqde. I hit most 
imphorUint of all is tla^ tai^t that the whole Imilding wjis billed in 
the sixth eeiilurv B. C. to *The w-ord oTTfcr^iiSopa? 
does not fjceur in the iti8cri|Ptioia and we cannot tell whether the 
wefttem half of the buibliug was called opis-thodonioa in die sixth 
century or not. W17 liktdy it was. 

Lolling (p. 0 >} 7 ) says: ^*Noone, T think, will doubt that -ri 
*E*iiTo/iirt6op is the W 05 J? 6 ^Eixar^^Trt&o^ oll^eii Jiientioned in the 
inscriptions of the ra^^cii and eli4ewhere.If tliift Is efitreet^ die 
eafteru cella of the Pardieiion imniKit be tlte 0'E^dref/i^reSo^. 
Lolling imihitaiiis that theeaetern eelUi of die Parthenon wiu? the 
Ftiriht'iiOft pro[H^r, that the western room of the PiLrthenoa vvas the 
opisthodomns, and that the Meak 0 ^EfeardfiTr^^t^ wiw the [kri‘-Fi*r?iaji 
temple. Besidea the oflieial name ^EicaT 6 pnr€&osf or ww? 0" EfCariip.- 
ireSo?, Lcdling thinks thepre-Fergian tenq^le w'lmaLo called 
(iraXai^) llfiqifeld maintain.^ that tiic wi4rti-rn eella of the 

Parthenon wa^ the Parthenfiti proper, the w'estern part of the old 
temph^ the o|»ifcd;li(>doraii?, and the eji^tem cell a of the Par- 

“ LoLLlJfO (p, iM) iliiriikfl ths On: tnBcrplirnu of iha tomIsl QIA^ 

IT, 753 , 768 {^. 6 ft72! Is llie nld titfep]i; t*f BniUfutlkn Arteniia, beenuEfl In the 

laillC' SniCTafaiiinJ tlli^ uf BruurnnSun ArlEinil- This sec^nn 

tome iTUiiifficiunt vmtion f^r tiiat uittaiA wjuietimef f»ae l«mpl? 

ind e0^n>ednifie unOlherr 
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Llicnoii tln^ d*E^EatiflVi^«£<??T lt*aviiig the quiiietioii utidecklitMl 
vvlietlifcr the ttfuqile"" wm ^ill tnilletl to "Effa-rrf^nr^^oj^ iu the 
fiftli eeiilury, hut laving: Atre^-i upon the tliflertiiire in tUu 

expre&i^ioni^ to ' Exardfur^Sov Jiiid a insai? d * Exard^TTeSew J* Iii>th 
und Itorj^hhl tigvuv tiiat the of tlie inseripiiont^ of 

the fitili ethtury h the imreh uJ' the PiirtliuiTon.*’ 

Aiin>ng the uhjeetii TiRnitioned iit fhe linti* of truJiBure hanfkd 
over hy one Ik^mhI of raptiai to the next { - f 

tmnfc^iidtt‘iioiidif:t.< ") are [wirt.^ of a =iitatne of Athenu with a Uaa^ 
and a Niitij and a Hliiekl ^ ^ The iiiaterhil of tlda 

statue IB fftdd and ivory, llae itaily ^okl uinl ivory ^itiitiie of 
Athenn on the Acro|Kilie whb, Hi^> hir jib isi kntiwn, the ^iH^dkd 
Pfir/A+^a^^iof riudtlinB* Hioek' hai.iri]jtione thendbre (^rtive tljai 
tJie PixrUjeiioB stOLnl in the I[fkatotn[>t:iJoB (or IlekatcnTiiKMion); 
tJjiO thur t}ie i.^fbaterii cel I it of the Piirtlufiion wslh ^r^dled "Ew- 
W^TreW (o*-) in the fifth eentnry^^ < Vrtninly, if thert? hud been 
ti geeonfJ eliryBeleidiuiitinc statue of Athena ihii Uie Acro|joliB, we 
elioiilt] know of ifB 

When Llie A then i an B lault the ^reut western mom iA' the I*ar- 
tln^non, fliey tY^riaiiily iliil not intend it to Berve tiierely iw it 
8tore-rr:K>m lor the objeetB deserilied in the t.ran^iniseion-lbtB ajs 
€v IlapSeimvi nr ix rov Ilapfl'eiYMWj?* tlu-HO lii'lnj^ limBtly of little 
vnlnv nr bn^kenP the treuBury of Aflicua wiia thi* oplBthti- 

doTiioB, and tJie western iy'jotii of the Partlietion tviiB, tforn the 
moment of the eninpletloii of the h nil ding, the greatest D|iiBtlio- 
donK»$ in Alliens. Jt h iiatnnd to reganl EhiB (with f.oiling) ea 

“ MiUk.. SiV^ p. r27 iT. 

(p, thlnki thp i^xpirwiuii if rf rf 'SiKara^Ti^Sf^ cnuld m^t br 
iifu jwrt tsfifl bttlWirta^^r vhwh mid wh™ *. f,, that » 

purf of » Lfiiiptu cuay iiepL b« inillrd Vot in tliu i^KcriptiHJd pelili&bcrd by 

l>i'1llhp^ UtD Tpovidbf and ibtt h4^ wrv riki!*ntiun^(t hi Apparent LiidtmdiAiinctkiJi to 
ftrair rft It fipimji, nw J>nqifeld only Daintml iJiat itie wi^flinuld 

brion;: Mi tho aamf- hnildini^ m& tbn -Mpittidt. 

« Thill wiiH ihuTxn by U, KiiUkEa. v, |il ftw fT.s And o^Sn by P^sirFciJi^ 

t\, 4?]4> ^ wfho iHUiita tbir lufcriptloDR. Ijii.LtBii's difttlnetkHb betwK^n t4 

And t 4 xpwwp ciud-ut ha idiiinLained. £/p KithUr, Siisnn^^ber, d. Rerf-in. 

AhuL,m\},p.±iA, 

" A ^nend Tiflw of tbssA trAbiln LvioD^nitt EiiAy he fbnhd At tba Iwok of 
MlCUdELl^^ dler ParUtmon; See iJ^O H Lkuneb, Ve^ff dU ftUtiiEAEn 
HTxrEpAikudf dfj vii^rim JjtkrliHhderiM ^whicb tlu*. I hav^ not Ken iLj 
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this opisrtbodumcis ^vliero the tri'iwiiTe win* kept. Tliiis room 'vas 
douhtlOi*s divided into throi- parts by two partitions of iJomt.‘ sort, 
[►roliahly of inetiiK=^ monliig frt>ia tko eaateru anti wttstvru wall to 
tlie ncnn'st colnnina iind itJiitifi'tiiig the noliimns, Tiiis arrange- 
iiH-nl agn:fs with the pro%iaif»n (t'J-d, l, 3d) that the motiU« of 
Atlu‘iia Im'* eared for w Sefia tow DTriff^oSoVou, those oi th© 

irther giHls iy ™ apurrfp^ Until the TOmpit'tion of the Parthe- 
mill, the opisthlulomos of the pie-PerHian temple miphl proi>erly 
Ik- the o] list lux lotiios icaT hat so soon as the Partliemm 

wtw tiinshed, the new treasure-house would nutumlly usurp the 
iiATiie as Well as the fuiietioiifl ot Its prodeLessor. 

But, if the westei-ii rrnim of the Pertelt-au temple was the 
opiHthialoiiioi*, whon^ wns the Ilnp^eewt' proper t It cotUiot l>e 
identind witli the wuJr e 'E*:aTio>wfS<w iior with the opisthodomoe, 
for the three nppellutimifl tKiiiur at the same date evidently 
designating tUrve tttttVreut plaet^. U would be easier to tell 
when- the Tlapffetxip prt>t>fr wits. If we knew why it %va« vailed 
Tlie iiuiiie Wits in ah [ifolmhility not derived from the 
Parthenon, hnt rather tJiv statue w-iii* nimied from the /t«rffieno« 
idlei’ till- latter a|)]>ellatioti had been extended to the whole build¬ 
ing, for tliere la no eviilenw that the great statue wa» called 
PaAlienos from the limt. Its offieiiil title was, so tar aa is known, 
never Partheuos.** The Partlietum wfw not w named because it 
eotilaiinil tla- IhntlnuoH, but why it was so named we do not 
kiio%v. Tlie wpWcu? Is i-ertaiiily the front iioreh, tlie 
Kck is eeitaiulv the eellii, HH) teet long, the Is the 

rear apart men building, c-ven if 1 have not made it^em 

prohnhle that it is the roar apartment of the Parthenon), T^OSB 
names earrv their explanation with them. Hut the name 
giv*>s us no inforouitimu It was a part of the gweat 1 one eun 
temple, lor the name was in later tiines aiiphed b. tlie whole 
bulhlliig, and the only part of the huiidiiig not named is the 
western porelu It i^, however, iiieredible that the Athenmns 
sUcmld use lliis i«.>reh. so prominently exiaised to the eyes of 

*» Sw pUu> at tbn J*Hrtl*rnsr 4 for ii»ucv«. tla* In eliu plan of ih« AcropoUi 
««(t>Ti>fsmyln(f Jlori.ftWi orticlc, sn, JH/- i- 

*• DOsrraLa, av, 
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every flight-Rccsrj ns n store-hoiiFH;': for tesilvnJ xippimriis^ dc. It b 
more prob^ililo tJiat tlia UapBa^if proper wsy* wit bin tlic* walls of 
die budilmg bat sepaniteil frojji the other parts in stniie way- 
Tlie middle di\niiiou of die western nxiiOf neparated Vpv eolumnB 
and metal partitions fmm die treffcsnty of Atliena on the right 
and that of the other gods on the left, wa#i large enough and, 
being diret^tly in front of the western door, proinjTient enoiigh^ to 
a name of its own. If lids r^iotii was the IlapPewij^ projier, 
it is evident that a iire in tlie ^^pist}lodfJTllOs winild i-anse the 
Jlap&tv6v tt> he enipded of it& contents* wliieli wmihl thou niitT.irully 
he invvntorierl as « tow while another list eoiild prT>f>- 

erly be headed rou inferring to tJie treitHiire' 

chambers.^ Tlie luiiiie Parthenon might then he extended tirsE 
to the eiitirf: western part of t}n‘ bnihling and tln^n to the w hole 
editioe. This is not a that the was tlie eeiitnil jmrt 

of the WL^terf] room of the gn^sit teJji |,U.. \ eofn[p3ete v^^.>of is 

imposHihkv All I claim is that thin ljy|iiilhesih fulfils all the 
netessarv conditions. 

Iiet m now compare the iioinemlatni'if of tlie pre-Persiati iind 
Pcrielean temples* Bodi ivere temples of Athena and iisiiiV: esjie- 
ciallj of Athena as gminlisin of ihe ejty, Athena Polhis; a prtfiKto^ 
or projtdoR formed part of eiieh? one tem|>lo was ealjerl to *\^iCuT6p^ 
irtSoPj find die main cella ol the ether W^as enlk-d <5 ^EifaTt(^ir<ScN» 
and this name w^eis extendefl to die whole hnilding. An 
opisthodomos u'as a [wirt. f>f i^ich hnilding, and, if I was right in 

* p. tf ihut iU^ hfiidlag^ ths-w thic tbti irriuxaTr 

WEi^ R-rteif Lhv flifi thf 4iHj Tmin ths dhpislbodomL-H nf I'jld li^tELplit^ tntii ihtt 

Do^frK^r pPr^pCTp wlilicb WJH ampliHd of Itfl i;nnU^n1a tn lUrtke fnohi, ]lijl xhn 
UplaDjilbii giifCTi elIiovb fHjLJiHy i1orpr(fi3j, Vti p. 283, fT.J 

pNjvLHl oaDEliuivB)^ ihml tbe Uap$§tfutr WdA ma ibo LaHturii 0*1]% of Ebu Funbernon, 
nil prw>fthfit It WU Uiif^ winiW'ni lociui i» buiwd priniKnly tbe uvuniplloli 
{p, aaOl that jCVt NnmpOphrtAodam iK££itAnxi ba al^n die rfem Primaow ent^ 

Mpne^mde NtJtt^rhaRe, Bul f«r llmt ftHaraplian tbfi Uo^j^ur laij^ht jWTt &i wtll 
bfl tbia %«teni phrrk Sine? tha diioo^'err of Xha pro-F«rsinii u^supl^^ hnireviif^ 
l>arpfL4Ei EnnintJliDt tlail Ihfr ojriitliodumOft icoit' eiitirv w^tctti poztinii 

of ibit cnOftatiiLg of tbn^ rrHumt b^lJpa lb? pOniL (ibruigb hn dww drOt 

arprefcily IhcVudE ibe porch). Th^re b, ihcn, no nEakfiio in the niitufo nf ib1n|;4 why 
tb? wbolp wpaiLim j»n of ihfl PflrthpDoa should nut be culled iipEBthtMlotiioi, 

Evrn nfler DorpfeM'B y, [ cAimol bBlIerfl ibkt 

niiiy grent La tbu use of the two flxprmii.i oTifc! own Ew fiKind. 
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iny olfeervutioiiK iiljtivu, the imw ontf, like tlie old, waa oallod 
flUii[»ly 0 oiTKrfldSo^w. As soou tia tin? grt-al [*cricleaii templo vfM 
coTnpU‘t4'iU thtt temple Ininit liy Llie Pewinna way quieLly remored 
as had Ix'tm intended from the tirat, the treasure was deposited in 
the ^at new opistlKHkimosi, the old cgmmuoiuo^ which might still 
eliiig to the teiiipU* of the rtlstli wutnry were transferred, along 
with the old unities, to tiie spleiidiri new hnihliDg ^ the greatest 
teintile on f lie Aeropolis wiw tlow tia Ixsfiire the liouse of the patron 
giHldesK of the hind, uml contained her tmisure and that of her 
fuithfid ivoi'shipjicru, hnt the two tejuplerf did not exist side hy side. 

There was. then, no reason for diftereutiiitiug between the two 
tern files, as, ibr Liistanee, by culling the one that hud been re- 
moveil o dp;ifulo? km. ta^iaiiise tlie one that hud been removed 
was no longi'r in existence, That tlie designulioii d^a(« 
(iraXai^) wii? is appltealda to tiie Krechtheion has been accepted 
for tiianv yeatw uiuJ has been esfdjtinijd anew by Petetssm,® If the 
teiijfile burnt by the I'ersiaua hml eontiimcd to exist ulongaide 
of the I’arthenon. one might doaht whether it or the Erechtheiiui 
WHS meunt by the cxprefuiioQ a upx®*'*' km, but if oue of the two 
temples wtts no longer in exiateneu, tlie name must lielong to the 
other. It is just poMihle tliut in fresychioa/E*:(iTrt>7iiefitw* wwv h> 
Tij (Uptnni\jet tij llufySei^p iffiTao-jffUfltrdfi? inro filin', to5 

if^'irpijo-fl'curov wire Otpir^iw iroiri TrturijKoiiTa. the expression 
TOW fiirn Tide Ilepfrfiii' {kw or possibly ‘EjcaTopTr^ou 

ue®) WHS nrigiiially chosen hecunso the expression apj^aibu veti 
(wiiieh would otherwise be very approfuHate here) was regularly 
used to fleaignatu the ErtHdithcion,® 

" jVTiH*., ill, p, 03 11'. CwmjmHsnn t>f mod*™ wilh (uiciRnt iniitaiiceft 1< tni* 
.itlRnUy tnullMilinj;, hut wmLaiiiies furaiiihH a useful muiUnittqa. Thera I* In 
Kiwton, MtLH., A eburdt Cttlled UiC fM Siatiih thuTcli. Tlli* tiBCamH too siaM and 
too inrunrenitint for 5t» Mnura^alion, »o a n*w ohurah wu* built in a distoTii port Of 
the flity- Tho Intention lliUD wus to d^Lrux building, in which oita iho 

new orie (though MW and in * dlffcruat part of tlw cityl would have been called the 
Old Soui/, church. Th& old bultding w*#, however, pr^erred, and ihn new one now 
-roes by the niune of the A’eip OW HouiA ohureb, though I hoTB alau bounl it flailed 
the Old SbufJt In spa to of the oGilitiLied eiLatenco of the old building. So the new 
build in E of the Ercchlheion retained the n*niB d^jcaon mil which had hclutiged 
to itrt prtH]wsoasor on tho sum a fjiot. 

* LcLtim (|3- ff.J diicMisfla tha TnaMureFfififtta of Lhft PftrthenoTi B,nd; ths oM 
Uiikuteiiipedau, oihd tlndi a slight intccurMy in the sialamtint of Hepjcfaioa. He 
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At tJie end of hiti tu'iiide 011 llib aolyeet, DorpJx'lil 
Attention Uy tlie fact tJiat “ not only the Vmv.T ^t^jh ( Uikhr^ftifc} of 
the temple, Imt a rttone <if the ntylolifite lire still in tlieir old 
position, and several etylol>4te-st<jiie^ uro at ill lying alKUit 
the temple,” and soy§ that the wliole stylohnte. with the e-Vi^e(>tion 
of the part, etjt mvay hy the Kreehtheioti, mmt theRitbre have 
exiuted in Roman time?*, 1 iln tint wliy <|ijite h 4 i miieli i\i to lie 
BAfaimed. Even gran ring that we know the exact levid of the 
Borfinx^ of the AerofKdis m eliLSr^iL-al times ut every ('M.nnt, we (.Hyr- 
tainlydonot know all th<Mdyeets--vnfmMitleringB und tlie Uki'^— 
eet up in various places. tSorae small i^art of the stylobate of die 
ruined temple may iiave been used as a tbumhitioii for sfiine gmup 
of stHtnary or citJier citferingt^ at a fnigment id' the linihling itijelf 
may have been leit ns a reiniinler to future geiiemriniis of die 
idevoijitiitioiis of the bnrhariatis. Tlie existeiix?e of these stoiiL^ is 
called hy Dhrx>feld *^ii fiiet hitlu^rtfi insodidently txiui^idert-d ” 
fmhfr nkht fjrnii^mni \ cannot Iwlieve 

tljut tJie fact would have reiiiatned so long insuflieiently (toiiHhi- 
ereil” by Dbrpfeld and others if it were really in itself a snffieieut 
proof that the pre-Pershm teiujile eoDtitiiied in e^isti uee nnril the 
end of ancient AtJiens. Tf T am right in thinking tlmt the temple 
did not exist during the last ceiiturios of classical antiquity, it 
Must have eeaseil to exist u'hen tlic J^juiheiion was oqjn[>letod. 
DJirpteld is certainly justified in siiying* that ^^he who corLC£Hh*fl 
the eontinued exiatenee of the temple utitil the end of rhe ^i>urth 


thinkB, hrKWj^vcfT Ip. tbnl Ue^yehtoi vciuld nt>l Lvmpara tbe two anlest ihe^ 

had boll] iKKia atandin^ nl thL‘^iuni! tinn^. PoA^ibly any inLuuci,ijrftcy txiBy Im HCixiUiilcd 
fl>r by ihia Tnrl ihal ib'U Lcldtrr iumple wua nr» li>Ekgvr fllundini:; whi^a Lfa^i ci>rEkptiri3fjrv 
mwA ihmlii. PuHibly^ tmt, tbi- U^kttbimppdpin WHi hfit nH^Uiiklly meftnt 

to be taken ijLEite Ua?niUy, bqt mthar, na Uurtluii p, T2, mm* 

ttinkp flj a pnmd dwie^ntiwn fj-r A f^rand B^w bitlldJn^, 

*■ Wtiistbi^r ibB present oiinditloQ Hif the ^tane of tho dt-ylobiuo htiU in Mi ft* r«?iiri 
thu oonjEiotufTej hf\*r tlioie on U 30 ftp<il U) di»idiL It Itkola jijj l>ijrp^«ld’* plan# { A fit. 

t, 3, And jlfk^CA., II, p. adTj tu if It bkul u hol-e in U, Mueh u ikrs fuund in 
□id pudeBijiti cf itHlUHk 

“ MiWt., IT, 4^. Tbi* i* dLm:t<Ml D^Ainti tb& clotEng par%rA|kb ttf Ltdling'k 
nrtjcle, vhiiro he Jiiya: " Wia c*nn^a diitermino mnedy wlken thLi fthu rainoTnl of 
ihe tCinpLc) buppeaed^ hut it ihrtt the ttitrlpla no han^i- Axiitjjd Lq ibft tlm^ of 
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liAd no right to lot tho temple (Uettfijietir in t^ileaec later *’ 
{^dttrf den Tcmyel nkkt »pater <thm\ imiemt ccnfhtcwlen (as^). 

In the uIhjvo I have pur|^iosely pujwetl oven* some 

pointi^ l>t*ottn«e I wifllitnl to eoiifino luywelt' to whskt wiis TU't'etsamy. 
Bo 1 have not rovie^werl iu detail tli« [HusBikgt'fj contnining the 
cxprotwiiMi ^iraXfltwJ I'EiiK, iw they have l>eeu siifheiently 

^sciwsed hy othene. Bo, hH>, 1 luive oniitti'*! ull tiiontioii ot the 
peyapov to frpcft iffirepav the irapatfruS^^ tlie ptieMigea 

in Homer “ Ari»<tophaiic3,^ tmd Home other wintere, because these 
reh'remjee «inl aUiirtioiiti, lieing tikm-c (tr less uncerttviu or indefinite, 
nmy hti (uiul have been) exidiiiuiNl, lu'forditig to the wish of tlte 
inteq^ireter, at* evidence ft>r or againf*t the continued existence of 
the temple burnt by th<- !Vr«iiins. Those who agree mth me will 
interpret the psiwages in i[miitiou accordingly. 

To recfl]tintlnte briefly. 1 }io[Kt that I have hIiovvii^ (1) that 
Punsaiitas does imt mention the temple exciiviitcd in IHStS, and 
(2) that tbe esiatenee ttf tliat temple diiHiig the latter part of the 
fifth and the fitartli centnries h not proved. I believe lliat the 
temple t'ontinned to exist in sijinc tbrrn until the completion of 
the Parllienon, but this belief ie founded not so much upon docu* 
rneutary evidence ns upon tlm consideration tbut die Athenians 
and their goddesa must have had a treasure-hoitfiv during the time 
from the l*ersimi invasion t** tlio completion of the T'aitlienon; 
especially after the treasure of the confederacy of i>elos was moved 
to Athens in 46-i b. c. As si>on, iiowever, as tJic I'arthcnon waa 
completed, the faniiple burnt by the Tersians wtte removed. This 
waa before the tin^ oi‘ 406 b. c. Tlie fire, therefore, injured, ns 
has been snpptwed bitberto, the lireehtbeioii. The oplistlaalomos, 
which was; injurt^*! Ity tire at some time not definitely ascertained 
(but piN>biibly nt>t very fiir trom the date f>f the firv in the Krech- 
thoion), ^vitrt tlie opisthotloiiios of (ho fartbenon. 

[t iivill, r bo)k.*, be ulfck'ned, that I d<i not eUiiin to have pmred 
the iion-existenco of the earlier temple after the eoinpletion of tho 
PartlnuiMa. All I claim is that its existence is not prfw-ed. Now 

« E KHvn, V, (7- 

* (.’M, II, 783 , TSte, 70 B. 

*» rst-t VU. Wl f, j II., II, Mfi IT. MitM., sil, PP Sb, S2, 5»7, 

M PaUT,, 1191 ff- ef. Mitik., an., pp- U«, 206. 
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if, m 1 linpe 1 have j^litjvvn, th^ iiot meiitioned by Pjia- 

anniae,*^ aini there ia no rea>H:niable likeiniood t>f ita silent, disap- 
jiettraiice beitween -1+^^ ii- iiiid tlie time of Paiiaaiuins^ thtt 
probatiilities are in fiivor &f its disappetirimce about 43-i b- c., 
when it wua supplantetl by the Parthenon* Ko one^ however^ 
woulii wclemne tuore ghwlly thiiii I any furtlier evitienoe cither 
for or against its continued existeiuM':, 

ItAiiOi.n FowLfiti. 

Nar ACisrclij 


—This urtiele had al ready left niy haiitb when 1 
received the .hmml of Ildkmc Sfiiilk^{xii. 2), eontainini^iin uHide 
by ilr. Penrose^ On (hr Antitfii Htvatomj^rdm trhfdi oempied the 
siic ih Parihemn} on the AcroptiO^ ff AlheRjt. Mr. Penrose eon- 
tends That the obi Ilckatum[jedoQ was ii temple of unusual length 
in pri>pruti<>n to ils mdtht that it jitfMid on the site nf the Parthe¬ 
non, and vviii^ built 100 years nr more before the Persian inviiBkni. 
He thiuks, toOj that tl^e Doric architectural inenibcra built into 
the Aeropotheivall, which iiru referred hy Dbrpfcld to the arehiue 
temple beside the Ere<djtlieioiij Ijelonged to the building on the 
site of Mil! Pnrthenan. He is k^l to lliese jLssumptions chiefly by 
masons^ niarkrf on bk>ine of the stones of the fluh-stnicture of the 
Parthenon. He bolds it iis iiiwnitrovertible that the marks have 
reference to tlie building on which they are fSmudp"* The dl^lanees 
between tljcse rnarfcrf ofli^r ceriiiiii numerical relations which must, 
Mr. Penrose thinks, correspond to of the diinensiona of the 
building to which the inarkH refer, If they bad reference to the 
Partbciioii, they would liavc sho^vn a ntitiiber of exact. coim.ldencea 
wdth the important siilwUvisions of the temple.^* Of these coin¬ 
cidences Air, 1‘cnrosc has found hiit three^ which ho considera 
fortuitous* As acet^ory arguments he adduces the coiiditiou of 
the iilling iu to the south of tho Part lie noiit atnl the absence of 

* Thn fict thm Piiiiaat]ERifl dd€ii oui ni^nUon tc^oiple it nifi m. l-mjiLi] prtKfi llimt 
be mi^bt JiQl far be foils ID menlioti otfatf thlo^ tbm cniitcd 

in bj# yhU templa^ howaireri if it then ^utDd, miui hiive bten m murlted 

(K^ntnut td ulmuAt cvioy D^cr bunding in tbe AeaTpolM^mad w^uU hfiv^ hftd ip^cLiJ 
ALLfikCtEDiid f^r & pfiniuD of Faiiiai eft^ ' archR«]og;iciJ tul«a. 
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old arohit^^ctuml material in die sub-atrueliire of the Parthenon^ 
e(e* Hi? tteeme, however, to real hia eai^e diiefly upon the maBom^ 
marks, 

7 c^iniiot evcii attempt to dbeufew thia new theory in detail^ but 
would mendon one or two thin|^ which eeem to tell Mr* 

Peuroae'^fl view* The inscription publiahed by Trolling nicntiona 
an Gticji^ Ta^^lav and as parte of tljc ITekatompodon, 

and Bueh af>artmentfl evidently existed in the temple beaide tJie 
Erechtlieioii. Mr, i*eiirose iLHsiimes that the temple bei^7do the 
Erecliliieicjn antedaU^ Ida Ilckatompedon, witliout rt^^rd to the 
fact that the um of the atone employed in the outer ibundiiriona 
of the archaic temple poiutB to a mutrh later period. The archaic 
temple was (at leaat approximately) 100 feet long^ which makes 
it seem aJniuBt iinpos&ible that a new teraple should he built on 
the Acropohfl and ctdled the Ilundred-foot-temple (llekatonipo- 
don). 1 cannot avoid attaching more imf^ortance to th^^ coneid- 
eraliotiH than to the argumenla advanced by Mr* l^mrosc. It may 
be, Ii(>weverj llial ani^wem to ditrse and other objections will be 
found. 

If Mr. l^enrose’s theory ie correet, it is evident that the old 
TTekahitnpednn miiflt have ceased to exist before the building ot 
the Parthenon, Whether the arcdiaic hmiplc excavated iu 1&86 
continued to exist or not is^ then, aTiothcr matter. My main cou^ 
tention (that there h no good reason for aasuinitig the continued 
existence through the fifth und Fourth cGnturie^^ b. c* of the archaic 
tern {lie) u tiot affected by Mr. Penrose's theoiy^ and I leave my 
arguments, eueh aw they are, for the consideration alike of those 
who do ami who do not agree witli Mr. Penrose. Kfuch of my 
lirticle will ap|iejir irrelevant to the fortner cIuks^ hut, m Mr. 
Pcnroec^s views may not be at once generally accepted, it is a^ 
well to leave the discuseioo of prfsvioua theoriea as it w^aa beforo 
the appe-arunee of Mr* Penrose^s article, 

H. N. P. 

KotKr—Kor H dwaHinn ot Mr, Panrote’t thmn«jirKl CDDcJutiaDS, Ma hqv 
4N0T. DAipfeld, AtA. MiUK, xrit, pp. ISS, 7 . 


NOTES ON THE STIBJECTS OF GREEK TEMPJ.F^ 
SCUEl^UKES, 


The following compiliition ia intonded to present in compact 
form the evidence at present nvnihiblo on this question: How fur 
did the Greeks chooHe.for the acolpturcti decorations of a temple, 
aubjeuts connected with the principal divinity or diviniliea nor* 
ahiped in that temple? Wo have omitted some examples of 
Bculptorc in very exceptional sHuationB, ty., the sculptured drums 
of the sixth century and lourth century tetuploB of Artcmia at 
Ephesos. Acroteria luivo also l«en omitteiU But we have 
attempted to include every Grt^ek temple know.i to have had 
pediiuent-figurea or sculptured meUipea or fiicjte, and have thiis^ 
for tlie sake of completeness, registered some exaroplea which 
Tuhielcsa for the main question. Tlie groups from i»dt>9, attrib^ 
uted on their first discovery to tlie piHiimeiite of the A|>ollon4cmple, 
have been proved by Furtwiingler to Imvo bin'ii acroteria (.drcA 
Er/hmy, 1882, p. 336 ff.) It does not appear that f^ebas hud uny 
good grounds for attributing to ii temple the relief found by him 
at Rhiiumufl (Feyaje fitrkfyilt^qiu, Jigurh, No. 19,) and 

now in Munich, The frieze from Priwie representing a gigunb 
oniachy was not a part of the temple tlierc (Wolters, Jtdirbueh ilea 
ttewlBchen arek InstituUi, i, pp. 56, 111) The rosetdon and Amphb 
trite frieze in Munich (Urunn, Besehreibunff der Gt^ptotfu-k No. 115) 
has been, by some, taken for » piece of temple dctioration, but is 
too doubtfiil an example to bo catalogued. The statement of 
rauBanimi (ii. 11. 8) aliout the pcdimeut-scnlpturf^s (tA w to« 
Acralr) of the Aflldepicion at Tihuic ia hopclcfisly inadequate and 
pcrhu[iii 

The order of arrungement in the following table is roughly 
chronotogicBl, absolute predaion being imiioasible, Ionic tom- 
18 
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pies are dettignatecl bj a prefiiad airfcriBk, ihc one CorinthLin hj 
a dagger. The otbera are Dorio, and, in tlie ease of theae, 
« Sculptures of the Exterior Fricjic ” refere. of couiae. to 3 cali>^ 
tared metopefl* 

It has not been our pnrpoae to dkcoiw at lengtb the conclBrionH 
to be drawn from this eriiUnce. Erielly, ttie reenlte may be 
Bummarized as fallows: 

The principal sculpture (i. e., soulptunj of the priuciiMil pedi¬ 
ment, or, in the absence of pediment-sculpture, the frieze in tlie 
most important situation) included the tiguro of tho temple 
divinitj', generally in centra] poBition, in the following nnmberB : 
*1, 8, y, 11, 13, 16, 18, IP, 2tJ. If 12, IJ and 82 had no pcdi- 
mentscnlptuPCB, they should be added; probably also 38 and S4. 
In BQ the subject of the pcdimanUcalpture, if correctly divined hy 
Conze, was, at any rote, closely related to the tcraple-divinirics. 

The principal aculptnre apparently did net include or ospei-lally 
refer to the tempi e-divinity in the following; 30, 24, 25. Pmctico 
would seem to Lave btH:ome somewhat nditxod after abont 425 
B. 0 . Tljfl very aingnlnr temple of AsHtjs. (No. 5). though uiirlu r, 
should pcrhajis iic added. 

The templiMlivinity was represented in tlic western pediments 
of 7, 18 and perhaiw of £0, but not of that in 3, 11, £4(?) or 25. 

The subjects of sculptured metopes and friozea were largely i>r 
wholly witliout obvious relation to the tumple-divinity in tlm 
following; 1, 6, 9, n, 12, 14, 19, 23, 29, 32. 


F. B, Taubki,].. 
N. Batik. 


* In CdUntit^ dli3 Ai^na temple W4 oomuill ffiiltbsralaly gt ttnulaM u) pfvtanda. 
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Place. 


Divisitt. 


SelinouB 
(Temple C) 


SelioouB 

Athenfl 

(Acropolia) 


Atbeue 

(Acropolis) 

Aeaos 


MetapotituiD 

Aigioa 


AtLouB 

(Acropolis) 

Delphi 


Apollon (?) 


10 

11 


Sell nous 
(Temple F) 
Olympia 


ZeuB 


Apollon 

Athena 


Athena 


Apollon 


Date. 


B. c. 

ca. 62B 


cw. 625 

«j, 600 


PEOIM BNT-SCOL PT D aBfl. 


000 


Ti cenL (?) 


E.: (?) Zeus fightingTy- 
phon; Heniklca tight 
ing serpent. 

"W. (?): Herakles fight¬ 
ing Triton; Kerko- 
peH(?) 

E. i?l: Heruklee fighting 
Hydra. 

W.f?); Heraklca fight¬ 
ing Triton. 


Ti cent, f?) 

ca. 530 (?) 


ea. 530 (?) 


54B 


Subject unknown 
E. a W, ; Comlai,ta of 
Greeks ivnd Trojans; 
Athena in centre. 

E. (?): Gignntomnchy, 
including Athena (in 
I centre ?) 

VI cont.aftor'E.; ApolIoUj 
Leto, Muses. 

W. ; IMonyHoe, Thji- 
ads. Setting Sun, etc. 


VI cent 


ca. 160 


E.: rreparattona for 
chariot-race of Pe- 
lopa and Oinomooe; 
Zeus aa arbiter in 
centre. 

W.: Centanromachyi 
Apollon (?) in centre. 
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Scu lm: u aE3 o? Extehio r. Frieze 


Othbe 

Bculptured Dscoratioks. 


lE*: in ceotre, two quadrigae 
with nn I den tilled fign.j also 
Perseus slaying Medusa, Hc^ 
rakles (^rryingEerkopea, 

: Subjects nnkiiowii. 

2 Kuropa on bull^ winged ephinx,- 
dc^ 


3 


4 


a 


E. mild W. ?); Pair of sphinxes^ 
Centaur^ wild hog,man pursu¬ 
ing woman, two men in com- 
liat, fic. 


e 

T'None. 


Exterior architrave: piiira 
ol'ephiuxes in centre of E* A 
fi-onts (V), Hemkies and 
Triton, Hemklea and Coti^ 
taiirs, eymportium, eom- 
bs^ts of aidmalE. 


3 


9']ferak]e8 killing Hydra, Bel- 
lerophon killing Chimara,! 
combats of god^ and giantfl, 
etc. 

10 E.: Scenes from Qigantomaeby. 


12 metopes over columns and 
ant® of pronaoe and opia- 
tbodomos: labors of Hera- 
kles. 



















a tarbell anb n. bates. 


Plach. 


DlVLNlTTC^ I DaTK. 


PkPT M¥Pf T-Bcti LPT 0 KE». 


12 


Sdinouft 
(Temple E) 


Hcru(!) 


B. 0. 

«i. 450 (?) 


13. Atberii^ 
(Acropolifl) 


Atheim 44&-4B8 E. Birth of AtheD^ 
‘W*; Contest of Athene 
lind Pofteidoii for At- 
tika. 


14 


16 

*16 

17 

18 
19 


t^uiiion I Atheim 


Athens 


Athene 

(Acropolis) 

Kroioti 


Athena 

Wke 

Hera 


na- 436 {?) 


ca. 435 (7) 


B. A Loet; Hub- 
jeots unknown. 


Agrigeutum Zens 


Pabshc 


Apollon 


c«ii 432 ;None 


V cent.j 

2d half 
ir eent, 
before 405 
ca. 425 (?) 


XTadcscribedp 


None* 
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8t; u L rru REa ovEx t urio ft Eh.ihz e 


Drusft 

Sculptured DecorATTO i^a^ 


12 


13 


14 


Xone. 


» 

E.: GigftDtoniBcby * Athena 

over central interealnmniaK-' 
tion+ 

AV.: AmftiionomRoby, 

S.: (^tiDtanruiaauhy wnd seven 
acencf^ frum Tliuperflis. 
y.: IliuperBifl and nine ecencB 
from t'enUiuronmchy, 


Metopes overpronaoa: TTerak- 
leB and Ania^on^ Zeas nml 
Hem, Artemis and Akta- 
ion^ 

Met;[i{>eft over nplstliodomoB: 

Athena and EnkcladosTi eic, 
Totue frieze around cellaj pro- 
naoo and opistliodomoe i 
Panatlienaic proccssion- 


loTiic frieze on four inner sidefl 
of E. veatibulct between 
pronoos and u liter coin tima; 
0 iji^ntomacby, incl u di ng 
Athena (over entrance to 
pronaoe (?b Centourom- 
acbji^ exploits of Theaciis+ 


13 


E*: Labors of HetakleSi 
N. 4 8., at E* end ^^fonr metopes 
on each side): exploitfl of 
Tbejseus^ 


Ionic frieze over pronaoa 
and fieroea pteroma; battlo 
scene. 

Ionic frieze over opistho^ 
domos, CentnuTomueby. 


E.: iissemblage of goila^ Aihetia 
in centre. 

X. W, S.; battle-scenes. 

IT 


13 

19 


E.: Gigantomachy- 
\V.: Eiapersis. 
None* 


Metopea over pronaoe : Apol- 
line and Dionysiae scenes^ 
Interior cella-frieze; Ama- 
zonomaeby, Centauromar 
chy (Apollon and Arteniia 
represented.) 
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Pr^ACK. 

DlVlNlTV. 

Date. 




B. 0. 

20 

near Argoa 

Hem 

ra. 430. 

♦21 

Athens 

Ereebtheus, 

1 420-408 


(Acropolifl) 



♦22 

lioeri 


¥ cent., 


Epizephyrii 


lutter part 

*23 

Samotliracc ^ 

Cabin 

ca. 400 

24 

Tegeti 

Atbena 

JV cent. 



AJca 

first Jmlt' 

25 

Epidauros 

Asklepios 

ca. 875 (?) 

26 

Thelnis 

Uerakles 

ca. 370 (?) 

*27 

Ephesos 

Artemis 

era. 330 

♦28 

Trfmd i 

A[>ol]on 

[II 1^1 it 



Smintheus 


•29 

MagnOHia 

Artemis 

[II cent 

80 

Sumotbruee 

Cabin 

111 cent 




III cent 

t31 

Lagina 

ITokatc 


S2 

PiuTii 

Atiiena (?) 

II cent (?) 


iJoVUBl 1 



♦33 

Teoa 

Dionysofl 

Roman times 

•84 

Kiiidots 

Dionysoa (?) 

Rotniui timCf^ 


PH1>IM ttNT-ScU L PTPH Sa. 


jind Trojans, (?J 


K.: L<kat. 

r.; Subject unloiown^ 
inducing Diwcuri (?) 


hunt (no dis-iriitj 
represented.) 

Wp ; Contest of Telo- 
phoa and Aehill^ii^ 

E. ; CentiiijroTnachy, 
W-: Am azom m luc by. 
Liibors of lleraklee. 


Persephone (?) 
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1 

Soi;i*PTiriiE3 oFExi:RiiioaFRiJtt£| 

6tiikk 

ScuLmraEP Decohations* 

20 

E. t Gii^atitomachj' (?) 

W,: Iliuper«ie 1?) 


♦21 

Uninterpretecl- « 





*23 

24 

Dancing women. 


25 



26 

*27 

•28 

Mytholggicftl 

Sci^uets of eomlmt. 


•29 

80 

Amazonaiiiaeliy. 


t 31 

82 

♦38 

•34 

Snbjovts unknown. 

Jleliod in oiumotT Athena and 
Enkeliultw^ other stjenes of 
combat. 

Dionydiftc procession. 
Dionysiuc scents* tie. 
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PAPERS OF TEE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STLJJIES AT ATHENS. 

THE RELATION <W THE ARCHAfC PEDIMENT 
RELIEFS FROM THE ACROPOLIS TO 
VASE-PArNTlN(L 

[Plate L] 


Frrtin i>Eie point of view it k n riikiorturie in thn srtudy of 
Jirchrtjology thiit, wjtb the progrefc*^ of tiscaviitton, frc^h di&covi'riea 
are oontintially Ijdng oiiule. l£ only flie ovliloiice of the tiieta wore 
all in, thi^ cimu mi^ht t>a ftiimiiUMl up liiid a final juil^'meut pro¬ 
nounced oti points in dispute. As it is, the abloBt scholar must 
feel eautious about expreaajQg a decided opinion; for the whole 
fiiUric of Lia argument imy be overtumiHl tiny day by the unearth¬ 
ing of a fhigjTient of potlcrj^ or n flculptured head, Ycani ago. I t 
wafl easy to i l emouatrato the abaurdity of any tlaairy of poly<ihmmc 
decomtion- The few who dared to l>eljeve that the Greek temple 
was not in evety part Jis white m the original mathlo aubject&td 
themselves to the pitying aeora of their fedowe. Only iUe ilist'ov- 
erics of recent years have hroijght prwf too positive to l>e gain- 
eaifL The process of unlearning and tlmjwing over old and 
cherished notions is always hard; fierlmps it has been especially so 
in archfeology. 

Tlie tliorottjfh inTwtjgntion of the ftojl und roek of tiie Aero- 
polia lately finished by the ftrtsek CJovemment Imjj broujtjht to light 
BO rain-h that iff new and atmngo that definite eiidunadona and 
eondusions are utill far away. The pediment-relitfa in poroa 
whit'h now ocenpy the Becontl and third, rooma of the Acropolis 
Mn&eum have already been isoniewhat fiiily treated, eapecially in 
their architectural bean ngu. Dr, Bruckner of the Ge naan Inatitute 
28 
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hua written a till] moTiii^^rapL on tLe suliject,' and it hto alfto been 
fully treatijd i>y Leehat in the Rccuc ArchtdftffifiHi.* Shorter pupera 
have appeared in the JiRUhnltiriffna by Studniezha* and P, J. 
Meier.* Dr. WalGsteln in a recent peripatetic lecture fluggested a 
new point of vie w in t>ie I'oniieetion between these relicfti and Greek 
Tiise-fhaintiiiys. It is this suggestion that T have tried to follow 
out. 

The groups in qiicBtion are too widl kn(ji.Mi to rieed a detailed 
destrription hero. The tinit,"' in a fairly gtmd state of pre«;rvatl<in, 
rcprviwinfs ilemklcs in his couflielwith the TTydriij and at tlie left 
lolaoB, his diariotecr, as a spectidor. Corresponding to this, is tlio 
eecotid group,* witli Ikniklea overpoai^ering the Triton; but the 
whole of tills is so dumaged that it is sciircdy micognizable. naen 
there are two larger pislinicnts in much highi.T relief, the one^ 
repeating the scene of TTerakles nnd the Triton, the other* repra- 
fientiug the three headed Typhon in conflict, us supposed, with 
Zeua. " All four of these groups have licen reiainstructcal from a 
great niJiijlier of ihigments. Many more pieees which art,! to be 
scon ill these two rtKitna of the Miisiiiim surely belonged to the 
original works, though their relations and poaition cannot be deter¬ 
mined. The circumstances of their discovery between tlie south 
aupporting-wn]l of the i’arthonoti ami Kimoii’s inner Acropolis 
wall make it certain that we ure dealing with pre-Porsian art. It 
is quite as eertnin, in spite of the fragmentary L^udition of the 
remains, that they were pediracnlal compositions and the earliest 
of the kind vet known. 

The fimt question which presents ib«lf in the present oonsideiHr 
tion is; Wi^y shouhl these pedintental groups tiillow vase pidnt- 
ings f We might say tliat in lusos we have pmcticaily tlio first 
proflnctfl of Gi^ek art.; and further wo might sIjow rcsomljlau™, 
more or less material, hotw^emi these archaic reliefe and vase pictp 
nios. But the proof of any connection between the two would 
fttill be wanting. Here the discoveries made by the Gemianfl at 


) MWh. doLUtsh. anA. /pwf, Aihen., IIt, p. 67 i KV, p. &4, * An. P- 

3<M t STin, pp. 12,187. * ^fUtiu Athi„.. lU p. fit- ‘ PP 287,322. 
J,MuchdcUUrh. arch. I, p. »7i P ^T, 

ISaS, P ® AfA^„ I, cut DppLtaite p. *287J t. 
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Olytnplu ami confirmed by Jutor rc&eart'hos in Sicily ajid Magna 
Gmcoia, are of the utmoit importance,’ In tlic Hyjiantinc west 
wall at 01ym|]ia were tbiind great. nnnibcTa of painted ternicfitta 
plated *• which oxumiuatioti proveij to hnve covered the uoniicc!! of 
tfifi Gcloan Treasury. Tlicy were fiiateiied to the rtone by mm 
nails, the distance between iJje nail-holoa in temicottas and cor¬ 
nice blocloj corrcspomlingexiicrly. The tket fliiit the stone, whom 
covered, was only rougldy worked made (In' connectioh utill more 
Bare, These plates were used no the i;oriiiee ijf the long side, and 
hounded tlic pediment apace above und below. 'J’lie t>orreapond- 
ing cyma was of the the some material anil similarly decorated. 

It Bccma aurju-ising that ntjeh ii terr.u:ottji Hhciilhing elnmld be 
applied on a structure of stone. For a wixjdeii building, uti Llie 
other hand, it would he altogether natural. It wna yjo-saible to 
proteirt woudeu eolnmn.a, nreliitrtivefl. and trlglypha from tlie weather 
by means of a mde cornice. But the cornice itseII'could not but 
be exposed, and so this means of prutecdon was devisL-d. Of 
course no visible proof of all this is at band in the shape of wiaiden 
tamjhles yet remaiiung. But Br. Dbrpfeld's demonstration » re¬ 
move all posaihle doubt, Pausuniofl “ tells ns tliat in the Ileraion 
at Olymjfia there was still prcacrveil in hia day an old wooden 
column. Now Ihoni the miine temple no tiat^e of iireldtTiive, tti- 
glyph or cornice hits i)een tbunfl; a fiiet tliat is tmo of rin other 
hnilding in Olj'mpia and aoems hi make it eertatn that here wood 
never wiis replaced by stone, When temples came to be built of 
stone, it seems that this plan ot terracotta covering was retained 
for a time, partly from habit, p-irtiy because of its iine decorative 
effect But it was soon found that marble was ejipalde of with- 
etauJing the wear of weather and that the ornament could he up. 
plied to it diroetlj.by painting. 


'I fbllfjw duKij Dr. torpfBld'j iwfluuat tmd Bxpliin*ttutt of thuiH dJwif.vfriiB In 
AitM^htiTi^ at Ofjfmpin, V, Boa uJh; Profframia luni Winthetmu^tufutt 

Barlin, ISSi. Vtbrt 4it Veru^t^^4^lltf Tb-mWtot, by Mhimh. DdJU*r*L(l Gaiuxu* 
BOMullA jrN, und ' 

“ BtJhndLiL-Bd in Au^i-niuvsen lu Olympic, t. Tt/, HXIT. 
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In order to eiirTy tlie inveiitiguimii a step jiirtlier Meesrs. 
Dorpt'elf^t Griibcr, Horrtiiunti aud iSuliyld undertook u jouruey 
to Gelu and tLe neigliborin^ tidea of iiieilj and Alao^ Gracciu.** 
TIil* I'csullB ol‘ tliifi journey ’ivtre nioet patihikeUiry. Not only 
in Gela, but in Pyiaeui-o, i^dinoua, A krai, Krolon, Metapon- 
tum and raeetum, iirteit-ely siniikr lernieotlaB Mfere Ibnnd to have 
Tjeeu tiDpktytd in thu wanie way, Furtheimore just sudi eynia 
pifLOB have been dificoveri'd belotigiiig to olljer htructures iit Olym¬ 
pia and ;nnjjd llie pre-r’eitilm JuiuB ou tbe Aeropoljs of Athens, 
It is not yet ijrovi-u that this metbod of deconition Viaa luiivoTBal 
or even widespread in tirecce; but of course the fragile iiatoro of 
ternicott;i mid ibe Iket that it was cnii.'lo,ved only in tiio oldest 
struetnrCB, woiiUl Uitiku diseoverlett mie. 

Anollier inijiorliLiil argument is furuisbed by the cerlaiu use of 
terraeotti* platis a.' iutoI Lfiii, rausiiTitas ’* njentione sueli arrroteria 
on the Stoii HiLsileiorf <mi the ngom of Athens, Pliny «aya that 
sueb works existed down to Ids day, and Hi'caks of their great 
aiLliipiity. Fortunately a notable exiiinple hsis been preserved in 
tlio ucioteriuin of the giilde of the lleniion ut OlyiiJpia,^ a greiit 
disk of clay over seven fet'l in dimneler. It fomis a part, says 
iJr. Ldirpfeld, of llie oldest urtistic roof coiiBtruetion that has re- 
Duiined to ua from Greek antie|uity', lliut is, tjie i.iriginid mftteriivl 
of the Oi rirteriii waw the wmie used in Lbe whole covering of the 
roof, namely teiTiicotta. The giirgovkH aliio, whlidi later were 
always of stone, w ere origin ally’ ot termcott a* b urther w'e Un d 
rclielk in tomicotlii pierced with nail-bolofl and evidently intended 
fiir the eoveriug of variema wooden ohjecta; somelitnca, it is safe 
to nayi lor wottden sureophagi. Here appeurs cleiirly the ironneo- 
tinh tliiit these woi ka may liavc had witli tlie Inter reliefs in marble. 

To make noiv a deliiiite application, it is evident that the con¬ 
nection liet’H’ecn vasc-iiidntingH and |haiatcd terracottiis mmit from 
the nature of the ease he a very close one. But w hen thi^o terra¬ 
cottas are tbund to rt'produt^e llirougLout the exact designs and 
figures of vafie-paintings, the line between the two finlca away. 
All the most fimiiliar ornt Tiitiits of vase technic recur again and 

“ CT, ttiprn-, J'Tv^frini. zum WincMfnosnzfftir. “l, 3. 1, 

w liifi. Kii-Lp xSX Vj ID®. ™ t, SB xnd Ta/^ xxiit. 
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flgain^ niaeaiidere, palmette^T lotuses^ tho sctilo and lattice-work 
patlemsT the bair-iiud-tontli oriwiincTit-j bcBidcH t^piralfi of all deserip* 
iionsi. In exc<mtiou, tlie pimdld h quite m close. In the 
gR^jit acruterium of the Ileraion, lor esuinple. the Burfticc wm first 
covered ^vitli a dark vsirabhdikt! t^oadng on wliieh the drawing 
was inciscfl down to the urigiiial clay* fhen the outlincfl were 
filled iu hlaek, rod und white. Here the bearing becotnes dear of 
an ineidenLal remark isf l^iuaivniiiw hi hi& dcsi^ription of 01yni|phk 
He sajB (v* 10.) j (of the Ziaifl teinpk) 

iTri^utFv^ erri Ixdxrrt^ tou Tfp ir^puTi iwlKsiTn-i- fhjit is 

originaily acrotenu were only vanefl set up at tlie apex and on 
tlie enfl of I he gJibler Jfaty rally enotigh the later terracottas 
would keep cloye to the old traciitiou. 

Tt is interesting also to find rdief-work in tr^rracotta as well as 
painting on a plane sorface. An example where color and relief 
thus unite, which comes from a temple in Ciierej^ might very well 
have been eopieiJ from a vase design. It represents a female fiico 
ill rdiofiis occurs so often in Cireek pottcryt surrounded by an or¬ 
nament of lotus^maeunder and pidtuettc- Suidi a mised surface is 
far from nniisnah and we scismto find here an inteimediate stago 
between jiainting and sculptorct I'he step is indeed a slight one. 
A termisjtia figurine^* from Tarentum helps to make the eoiineo- 
tion complete. It is moulded fully in tlm rouiidp but by way of 
ailorpiment. in dose Jigrcement the trarlUion of vafle^painring, 

the boml is wreathed witli rosettes ami crowned by u single pub 
mette. So these smaller covering plates just spoken of, wlfich 
were devoted to minor uses, recall coTiti imally not only the identicjil 
manner of representation but tlie idcntic^d scenes of vase paint- 
ingH,=-^iUch favorite stih|ecte, to cite only ono example, as the meet¬ 
ing of Agumemnon^s children at his tomb. 

Prom this point of riew, it does not seem iinpOi?siblc that petli- 
mcntal groups might liavt^ fiillcn under the influence of vase 
technic. The whole architectural adornment of the oldest 
temple was of pottery. It covered the cornice of the sides, com¬ 
pletely bounded the pedimcntal Bj>ace, above and below, and finally 


^ Arch. Zcifunff KX 1 X, 1872, 41; Ratkt it CoLMO^o^, Sisi. dram. 
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orowned the wliole aimctiire in Uie ncrotf-ria. It would surely 
^ fltrun^ if the iK^diment^i] group, ihitned in this way by vuse 
designs, wen* in no way influeiieoil by them. The painted det;ora- 
bon of iLese terrarottes is Uiut of Lhe bounding friozea in Taae* 
pietorw. The viise-palnter employs them to frame nnd set off the 
central scene. Might not tlie same end hnve been sened by the 
temumttas un pie temple, with nderenee to tlie scene witliiii the 
tyfuifinm ? \\ e must rtsmember, also, that «t this early time 

die sculptor s art waa in iba infancy while painting and the 
ecnimic an hud rcachct] a conslderalde development. Fiven if uH 
amdiigy ihd not lead the other way. an artist would shrink from 
trying to fill up a ihc^liment with shitties iu tlic round. Tlie most 
natural method was also the caniist for him. 

On Llicqueation of the originid character of the pedimental group, 
the llcniioii at Olympii^ prohably die oldest Greek columnar strufr 
tiin; known, tumlshes iiiiportanr lighL Pausaniai* says nothin^ 
whatever of any jietUmental figures. Of eounn- his silenee docs no° 
prove tlmt them- weto nonej bnt wUh all the finds of aiTOteria^ 
terracottas and the like, no trace of uny such scuiptnnis was dis- 
covered. Tlie inferenoe setmis ceHain tlmt the piaiiinentol decora- 
dun, if prc'ssent at all, was eitlicr of wood or of terracotta, or was 
merely painted on a smoodi surface. The w’cight of authority 
inclines to the last view. It is held that, if artiste IukJ become 
aocmstomwl to carving jiedimeiital gToup.H in wo<h 1. tlie first exiim- 
plc9 tlmt we have in stone would not show so groat inaldlity to 
deal with llic conditions of pcdiracnfjil compoeidon. If ever djo 
tympnniiin was simply painted or filled with a group iu terracotta, 
it is easy to m* why the fnshiim ilit^fl and why consequently we can 
bring lorwarrl no niirect proof toilay. It was aimply tlmt 
figures in the round ean satisfy ihc iwtiiJrainente of a pcdimental 
com position. Ttie atrrmg shadow’s thrown by the cornice, the dis¬ 
tance from dieapwtator, and the height, must combine U> confuse 
die 1 inert of a scene painted on ii plane surface, or oven of a low 
roliet, &o soon as this was discovered and so soon lis the art of 
ficulpture found iteelf able to supply the want, a new periotl in 
pcdimeiital decfjratiou began. 

Literoiy evidence to support tliis theory of the origin of |>cdi. 
inont sculpture b not lacking, Pliny nays in his Natural History 
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tsXKV.lafl.): Laudat{Varro) el ?hj plasticeii matr^ fflifo- 

turtc et iiatuarim sailptarae^ dint f.t ctait asset in immiluts kis ^sr/ais 
ni}iil miptam feat ayitequam finxit.. Also (xx.viv. 35.) : Stmiiitudines 
exprimettili quae prmafueril oryo, m (« quffm ittastieen Grwri meant 
did eonemieriHua oily eienim pritir >/uam statuarui fuit. Tii lioth tht»e 
eases tJie meaniDg of “ plusttceQ’* is c-learly workings that is, mould¬ 
ing, in olay, Pliny, again (xxxv. 152.), tells us of flic Corinthian 
Bulades : liHbidis inmitiim cst rubneant adders out ex ndfra creta 
Jingere, primujsfiue perstmas te^ilnnna extresnis imiHidbus infM>SHit, 
quae inlee initia pr<fstifpa mctiiii, pmfra idem ectypa Ji:dt. hine et 
fasti^a ienipUinan or/a. The plirnse hine et fmfiyia tenqihrmu orta, 
has lieeu hmcketed by some editom hecaase they eould not Imflieve 
the foct which it stal-ed. Fnsthjia umy from the wliolo ttmncctidn 
and the Latin mean “ pediments." This is quite in ni-enrd with 
the famous passage in Pindar/’ attrihuting to the C.orinthiuns the 
iuTention of [iedinienlal comjwisition. Here then wc have stated 
approximately the conclusion whiidi aoems ut least pniVaiLle on 
other grounds, namely, that the tjTTipanum of the pediment was 
originally filled with a group in terracotta, bcyoinl doubt painted 
and ill low relief. 

But if we assume that the [wdinientiil group could hin-o orig¬ 
inated in this way, wo niuut he prepared to explain the course ot 
ite development up to the |wtlimenta of Aegina uml the PurtUenon. 
in whieh we find an entirely different prindple. minioly, tlse filling 
of thejH'^ tytufjana wutli figurea in the round. It is maintained by 
some scholars, notably hy Koepp,® tlisit no connection cmi he 
OBtohlisiied botwwm high relief an<l hm' relief, much less lietwcen 
statues entindv iu the round ami low relief. High relict follows 
dl tilt! principles t»f sculpture, wViilc low relief may ulnuwt Iw con¬ 
sidered tuj a branch of the painter e art. But this viewr seems 
opposed to tho evidence of the fiicte. For there still exiats a 
continuous eeries of pedimental groups, first iu low relief then in 
high relief, and finally standing adtogether friu? from the back¬ 
ground, and bceomltig sculpture in the round. Examples In low 
relief arc the Hydra pediment from the Acropolis and the pedi- 
meut of tho Megorian Treanury ot Olympia, which, on artintic 
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grounde, cau be et^t down an tht tw-o ttirlient now iu exitsteuce. Tlien 
ibllow, in f>rrier of time anti flevelopnieiit, the I’riton and Typhon 
pediments, in high relief, from the vVcropolis; mnl ufrei- thtw the 
idea of relief is lost, and the jH-diTneat fteeianea merely a epaee 
destmed to he adorned tritli whitnary. i'nn wo reaMinuhlv believo 
that the iiydruand Triton pcdijiieiitb;, standing side by side mi the 
Acropolis, Ko close to each other in lime and in technic, owe tlieir 
origin to entirely difrcrcnt motivt-s, merely tor the reason that the 
figuree of one stand fiirther out from the background tktn thuee 
of the other ? le it not easier to suji|>OHe that tlie higher reliefs, 
as they follow the older low relieta In time, are developed from 
tliem.thiin to aEsiime that just at the dividiiig-liTie a new principle 
came into operation ? 

It is a LtJininonplace to say tlmt. scutihlnre in relief is onlv one 
bniiicU of iwintiug. t*onsic*‘ publishes a sf |uthhml monmiient 
which secniB tn him to mark the tii-st stage ot‘ groivtii. The 
Hiirtlnre ot tlie figure mid tin# ot' the surrnnndiiig ground 
remain the same; they me Si^jiamtcd only Ity a shallow ineiiied 
line. CoiiKC says of h; " Tlie tracing of tin- outline is no more 
than, and is in tact exaetly the same as, the tracing cinplo\'i.d 
by the (Ireek vuse-piiinter wdien he outlined his tignre with a 
brush full of blin'k paint iaTore he filled in with Idnek the 
ground about it.” The next step natiLrally is to cut uivuv the 
surlhce outride and bc3’ond the figures: tlie repre-sentation is still 
a picture except in the clearer marking id‘ tin* boimdltig-liiu'. 
Tlie entire further gfo^vth and dcFelopmetii of the Ureek rt'lief is 
in the direction of rounding these lines and of dctiicldtig tlie relief 
more and more from the back surface, Tliis [unmitive (licturestpie 
method of treatment is found sis w-ell in Jiigh relief as in low. 
flow then can the process of develnpment he dillerent for the 
two? I quote from Friedrichs*Woliera" on the metopes of the 
temple of Apolloti a‘t Seliiioust which arc diatiuetly in high relief: 

The relief of tlilSfle works stands very near to the origin of rclief- 
fflyle. The snrfhee of the figurea is kept flat throughout, although 
the effort, to repreaent them in their lull ruuudtiesa is not to Imi 

*' Xtaj ftef (im OHtcAtu^ dtr Berlitmr Akiuffmit, 1BH2,667. 
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mistaken. Only lat^r wt;re relief-figures roimik^d ou the front 
and Rides after the mimiier of free tigiires. OrigiimUy, whether 
in high or in low relief, they Mem flat fonm^ modelled for the 
plane ALirfiice whose ori^iinent they were to be/^ As the sculptured 
workfi were brought uul further aud fiirther from the background, 
this background tendetl to diflappean It wiis no bniger a dintStictly 
marked surfe^.^> on Mhieh the figures were projwited^ but now 
higher and noM'^ hiwerp aturing only to hedd the flgiir4"R together. 
When this {kiint m'jis reached, tlie etiiire ^^epanitiu'n oi the figures 
from one auutJier and tVoin the backgrouiub became easy. That is, 
the change in eem^ejition is un easy step by Mdiicii the relict m'us 
lost and free-stiinding figures suhstitultsl. Thin prtHUjsfl of change 
was eapecially rapid in pedimental givHips. for the r^wow sLEited 
ahovuH The pediment Add from its architectonic <-onditionB was 
never suited to dc^^omtifin hi relief. lint we find from the w^orkfl 
before us that such a ftystcni wtis at least attempted^ that pLiinting 
and an i ticreased projet^tion of reWt; f w^cre ei nploycd as aidis. W e are 
bound to seek a logical explanatiuii of the facts ami of their bear' 
iiig on the later hLstory of an, and U is satcr to ajrwtirue a procreAs 
of regular development than a series of anomaJous ehangr^e. Koepp 
ijcf. supra)f for e 3 £aiii[de^ asfuiiued lliat tliesrii twti pediments in low 
relief are simply exce[itioiifl to tlii? general rule, uc^-onnting for 
them by the fact tliat it was difficult to work out high reliefr frniu 
the poros stone of which they were made. He seems to forget 
that the higher relicfw frtini the AcropoliH are of the same poro^». 
This material in fact appears to have been chc?seTi by the artist 
because it wsts alnm^t as easy to incise itrid carve as the wfM>d and 
olay to which he hjwi lumi arreustomiKl. Tlie monuments of later 
Greek art give no hint of a distiiidion to l>e drawui between high 
and low relief. We fiiid on the surne stele fipires barely atfniched 
to the ground, and others in mere outline. If then there are reasons 
Car finding the origin of pe^limental decoration in a plane or low- 
relief compoRition of terracotta^ made more efteetive both by a 
framing of like material and technic, and by the acroteriaat either 
extremity and above, then the proeesfl of development which leads 
at length to the pt^iments at Acgina and the l^arfhenon becomes 
at once easy and naturah We note fir^t the change from terra¬ 
cotta to a low painted relief in stone, then this relief l>ecomefl, 
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finoiD the ncce^gities of the caae, higher and higher until finiilly it 
gives place to free JigureB, 

11' eeramie lirt reiLllj did exert such an influence on temple- 
seulpti^re^ we should be nbJe to trnee analagiee in othei- lines* 
The most intcresdng is found in die design and execution of 
ecThnlehnil moDumente. Atilcbh<iefer” is of the opinion that tho 
tomb waft not originidly marked liy an upriglrt slab with sculptured 
figureii. i[e iiinlii what lie thtrikn the oldest representation of 
flcpuh^hnd oniament in a hlaek-tignrtNl viiae of tlie “pro- 

thesis claes.^^ Here tire two woinuu weeping ahenit a w=!pnkhml 
mound on which rests an amphora of like fonri to the one that 
bear» the seeae^ lie nnutitaiiid then that sueli a prothesis vase 
WMS the first sepnlehral monuinent, that i}\U whs hiter replai.'ed by 
a vase of the enrae description in marble^ of course on account of 
die fragile nature oi' pottery, Por tiib reason^ too* we find do 
eerhiin pr<Hd' t>f the fact in the old though Hr* Woltcra^ 

thinks that the <liHi't>very of fn^jjietiLn of vases on umlisturhed 
tombs makt^s the case a very stnnsg one^ The use of such vases or 
nrna of marble for this purixisti became very prevalent. They are 
nearly always wi I ho til i jriiaiiient^ save for a single b^uiall group ^ in 
relief or sometimes in color, repre.senling tlie ikml and the be¬ 
reaved ones. A very evident conncc^ting-link between tlicBe urna 
and tJit^ Inter supiildirai stele appears in monuments which show 
j ust su eh u ni s yirojcc^ed i ii reHef npoti n plane aurfiice. The relief ig 
flometimes bounded by the outlioes of the urn itself,® tvOiriedmi^ a 
surrountling background is indicated. In inmiy this back¬ 

ground aesumep the form of the onlimiry Bopnlehnil stek. The 
Central Mnaenm at Arhens is esfiecially rich in examples of this 
kind. On two steles which I have noticed there, three uma urn 
represented side by flide, A still more intert'Hting speeiraen la 
a stone so divided thtit its lower jiart ia occupied by an urn m 
relief, above which is seulptnreil tlie usual scene of parting, I’his 

3 & 4 . 

MtiftHminii dtiV /rtif., Tiu. taw. T. L hr .- found near Capo E.d[u} ait 
3h tlifl FoIj LhUioIc 9auB«UiTi 9 % Athnni. 

** Aituehe OratFuastn^ a pM|rtf raid bfifure the Gemifll) TsfUtUtC fn Bw. % 

ieoo. 

“ETBmplra m Nm. 2CH)9 and 2100 in the axchaic room af tha LqqTre. 1 
Tem^mbcr having seen njothlng aimilar In any othor EuropiMn muBouin. 
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ftCGiie bfis its uonnitl plai-o iia tt rolief or a dravring in color on the 
Biirikire (tf tlie iirn here, wliGtiG the step in advance of 

diowing the plane stele to licar the relief seema already taken, 
the stren^h of tradition still nssertu itself, and a similar gronp \n 
rejHiated on the rounded taee of the urn helovv, ITie transition to 
the mnre 4‘niiiiiinn form of rti^piiU hral monument hua now become 
easy; but the idiiimcteristies whicli piMTii to its genesis in the 
funeral vfisie are still pn^iiiiiietitH 

This i>rorfa^^ of lieveli^pmentp so far tw euti be judged Ixoiu eadst^ 
iug types, reiu^hi^ di>wn to tlie beginning of th 45 fourth cetdury 
D. c. Steles of a different class arc founds rbiling firom a |■^e^lod 
long l>eforc this. Insteiul of a group, they bear only ^be dead 
Stum ill a way to suggi'st Ills iiosilioii or vocation during Ufe, All 
show ilsHtinctly a clliigitig to tiie technic of ceramic art* Hciilptured 
steles and odiors raertdy paiutud huIc by side. Tlie best 

tnowTi of t)ie laLLer 111^1^+ iri iIjg Lyseaa stele, in the Ccntnil Musinim 
at Athens. Many more of tise same smiTt have been diik'uvered, 
differing fn>rn tJieir va^c pi“cdecessors in iiiateriui smd form, hut 
kee]>iug to the old priiiei]ik^. TUv <jtl!lines, Ibr example, are first 
incised, and tlieii tJie picture is tiuielied with color. The Aristion 
stele iiiiiy he taken jie an example of liie second order* iiclicf 
playti here (lie leading |jurt j but it nmat still be assisted by paint¬ 
ing, while tile nwinhhince To vase-figures hi posiUon, tirrungo- 
nieiit of clodiing^ | iroportion ami j^rotiie, remains os close as in the 
simply painted Htele. An ever irreseiit feature^ aUo, U the piilmette 
acroLeriuin, treated in coiiventiumil temmic style. Loemdike 
thinkj^ tisat the origin of rt^d-tigured |K>ttery is to be tbiiml in 
the dark ground and light coloring of these steles. Whether 
the o[»inion he iwrm^t or not, it pointi^ to w very close conneetion 
betweeu the twi> Ibrnis of art. 

Ilii^ inHiicnw td'cc^nniiifi dceonition spread still further. Liirgu 
Dumbers of steles and Inezes Ibr votive offerings have lieeti dis¬ 
covered on the Acropolis, which alike repeat over and over again 
conventional viiae-pattertis^ and ehow' tltc use of incised lines and 
other pi^enliaritirs of tlic technic of pottery*** 

A»< tn rti>ecifie rL^emhkncefi. between the laxliraeiik of the Acro¬ 
polis jmd vasL^pictures. tho Bubjecta of all the groufis are such 

fV, aft. * BohiiyjL?^ rr^ JaArbueh deM in^UtuU^ in, 2T4. 
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U8 ajipijur vtry fr&tjueDtly on vajMJH of nil ponodB. About fteveuty 
Attio viisoB iiTo kiiown wh'iirli dtjal with the coiit'iJst of llertikJca 
and Triton. Oue of tbeBO w a hydria at present in the Berlin 
Muaeuni, ?Jo. 1906.“ HeraklcB la reprisented autride tho Triton, 
and be elospB biin wifli iKith arrua as in the AtTofnilia group. 
Tho Tntoil’s eottly length, bis fins nml tail, are draw n in iiuite tho 
same wuv. It is very uotkeable that on the va«e the contortions 
of the Triton's body aeem mneh more violent; lie re the sculptor 
could not well follow the vase-painter so closely. It was iiu cuaier 
for him to work out the figure in milder enrvea; but he fcllowed 
tlie vasc-tvtH‘ as doasly as possible. On the other hand, it the 
potter liad copied the pedimcntal group the copy could pertisitly 
well have been nu exact one. The group is very Himilar also to a 
Bceiie in the Assos frieze, with regard to which I quote from 
Friednchfl-lVoltere;* ‘‘It wrrcspoinls to the oldest Greek vase- 
piuntingii, in wbkli we iiud biaist tighta borrowed from Oriental 
art, united witli Greek myths uml repreueiited after the Greek 
niantier." This frieac Is iiseribed to tho Bixtli century a. c., and is 
not mneh later than our peilimonts. 

For the lljdni iwdinieut, there exists a still eloaer piinillel, m 
an archaic Corintliian amphom. published by Gerhard." Athena 
appeam hero ns a sj^ -hitor, tJiough siie has no part in the 
mental group; lint In every otlier jHiint, in tlie dntwing of the 
Hydra, of llemklM and lolaos, tlie identity in nlmoat complete, 
Atlienu seems to Ijave been omitted, liecBuso tho artist found it 
difficult to introduce aiiotber figure in the narrow epaco. evi¬ 
dently the vase muBt Viave reii resented a type known to the eculp- 
tor mid copied by him. 

For tlie Typlion pcilinicni, no such dose nnalogieB are poseible, 
at least in the form and amingcmeiit of figarcfl. It would seem 
that tiiis is so simply beiause no vase-picture of tliw eubject that 


■publbibiM} bv GasnAVo. Au»frinti\e <rrj#cAtiw?Ai l'»M»JiiUar, Ntf. Ill ; Kat¥T 
rt Coi.Moyoi., Hi»t Orr,^, Hfe' ST. p. In tbs NAtinaul .t 

N.pk^, No, am. « » bk^h-flguiwi atiipb-.ni Wbirb nipeaa lh« wms »qtino. Tho 
diuwiot and P»it3iia of ihc two -.inte-waU- ia ja*t sa ,.n ih* Borlin vwt. thfl Tn^p 
AMhing with ona hand U>br™h bold -bout his nwit, wbd« w.ih the other 

hfl lllddA P n*h ai ttUrlbuta Athena iUnda olo» by, Wulching the itTuggh:. 

BiUtvyrrke.j 8-12. 

® AiWTFiffiKfii? Not. 0&, 8^^ 
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WO know Eo fnr anawcrE the coaditiuno of a [leditnenUil 
that it could be used as a fotteru. In laattont of ilctiul, ^khydria 
ill Aluuichf No, 125,** od’ers the hoat illTiatration. For example, 
the vaiie-pLilntin,!^ and tho relief show quite the some tm-atniont of 
huir, hojird and wlugs in the iigure of Typhon, 

Speaking more generally, we find ountimuilly in Uie [wdiments 
reminiscMices of cei-aiTiic drawing and treatment. The nerotcria, 
painted in block und red on the naliind eiirfiux! of poroa stone, 
take the shape of palmettca and btuBco. The eorniecs above and 
below are of elay or poros, painted In just such designs ae a[hpe:ir 
on tlie Olympian termcottaa; and these designs are th^quently 
repi'Jitcd in the sculjitufes tlicmflelves. Tin- feathers of Typhoti’a 
wings are eyriventtonally rcpresetitwl by a scale-piittBrn ; the arc 
of the Seales has been drawn with compass; we observe still the hole 
left in the centre by the leg of tiio eonipuHs, The larger pinions at 
hte ends of the wingn have been oiHlined regularly by incised lines, 
and dieij iillei] up with color. All this is os like the treatment of 
vasc-tigu rcB, as i t iml i ke anything else i 11 pbistie art. I n t} a- fo mjcr 
the scale-pattern is uaed eonventionidly to denote ul most any tiling, 
Fragmentfl of vafies found on the Acropolis itself pietun: wings in 
just this way ; or it may he Athenira aegis, the lleecc of a sheep 
or the earth's surface that ts so represented. On the hmly of tJie 
TriUm und tlie Kidddnii of tJie pediments do attempt is made to 
indicate movement and contortkiTi by the pfisition of the wules; it 
is everywhere the lifeluas conventionality of archaic vuse-dniwing. 
In sculptured repTuaentatioos the sculc device U drojqwiI, nrid with 
it the rigid riigularity in the ordering of the pinions. Further, in 
drawing the acales of the Triton, the artist Ims drof>[K<d ustial 
pattcriifl and copied esoctly u so-e^led liar-oruuiiicnt which dec- 
oratt^s the cornice just over the pcHiimcnt. Here again he chooses 
one of the most common motives on voat^. For the IhhIv of thu 
Echidna, on the other hand, it is the otMt^alled lattice-work pattern 
which represents the scale covering,—a pattern employed in vases 
for the most varied purposes, and found on tho earliest Cypriote 
pottery. Even the roll of tho sinike-bodies of Typhou seeimi 
to follow a conveudonai spiral whicli w'e dud oti old Rhodian 
ware. 

23T. 
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Tlie oudinmg and coloring of the fignrtw h mcnt intereatiiig^ 
The porw etonc of tJie relief w ao soft that it could 1>C 

worked with a knife; &o incited litiea are conatautly used, and 
regular geometrical deBigns tniwd* Quite an assortment of colors 
h emplojed: blackj wtdte^ red, dark browu, apparent green, 
and in the TyidifUi group, blue- It is very noticeuble lluit these 
relieia, unlike the others which in general fiimbh the doseet 
analogies^ the metopes of the temple ut tSeHiious and the pediment 
of the Megatiaii Treasurr at Olympia, have tlie ground ntipainted. 
This is diatiueily after the manner of the oldest Greek pottery 
and of archaic wll (laintitiga- Herein they resemble also another 
art-haic pedimentul relief, found neitr the old temple of HionyBos 
at Athens, imd representing just sueh a procesfiion of satym and 
mtenads as apfiears eo often on vaseSi. 

To give a loeal liiiljibrvtion to the class of pottery which most 
nearly influenccul the artiKt of these reliefs, ib not ca^y. Perhaps 
it is a reiisonable conjecture to make it Kami fob of Rhcnles* 
Karairos wart!' shows jhat such an admixture of oriental and 
geometrical designs aa elmracteriKcs our pediments. Strange 
monsters of all kimls are represented there; while in the reliefs 
before us a goodly niLmbcr of such monBters arc translated to 
Greek Boil. 
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T\\^ fimull dmikr Corintliidii called iinioTig the common 

people the of Dio^neSp" ami erected, as wg know from 

the irvscriptjon* oii the arehitrdTOj to commeTnonite a ehoragic 
victory won hy Lyj^ikiriiteHj ik>n of Lyi^itheldos, with a boyn^honiB 
of the triljc AknmaiitiB, in the nTchonahip of Etiairieh >&^ (b. c. #135/4), 
haa long been one of tlie moet fitrutUar of the lesecr remains of 
ancient Athens. The monument was orii2;inj|11y cromied by the 
trij^nl wliieU Wl 19 the prize of the suecessfLil choru?i, imd it ilonl»tleafl 
wiui one of many liiiilding^::^ of similar cltaracter along the tlmioua 
“ Street of Trifiods.”* It h the ±um of this paper to ft]low, tliat tlie 
ourlicet piiliticatiijiia of the aculptnred reliefe on this nionnment 
have given a fiiiilty representation of tlicm, owltig to the trans^ 
pf^sitlcin of two sets of thitt this mistake has been repeated 

in moBt subsequent pnblications liewri to oiir day; that inlerenoeH 
deduced therefrom liava in eo ilir been ^itiat^d^ urnl that new 
instrtictive faet^ concerning Greek composition in sculpture enn 
bo derived from a corrected rendering of the ongtnaL 

Although we are not now coneemod either with the subst^quont 
fortTiniifl of the tiionument tind the story of It* prose rvatioUt or 
with ita arehitectnral feattires and the various fittem[itii which 

I It ii n pliaf|si;rB tfl iicfcnDiFlod^ my Cfbliagtitiranft Ln tbe Dir^ett^rof tha Skjbcmh Ur, 
who iiii3 kindly luiaiaLiMl mil In lUa prepnUjiin of ikia juiper by petiijn^l 

^ Thia di>w biTt Biolud#! tb+S fcdtjmbly filets that ihfl nums LaTitem 

or rormnt^y bdltiogi^ M ^nalbor limilur buEltfin^ no^ir by, whicb bvl din- 

mppcannl by ISTfl. ■ G 1. 2*21. * qf. PAy?i., 1, 20, L 
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have Iteen iimde to rtatore the original design, it may be con¬ 
venient to recall brieily a few of the more importont ferta per- 
t» lyiing to these queflrionn- The Moimment of L™kratc?fl first 
beeiune an object of antiqiiariiin interest in 166D, when it waa 
purchased by the Capuchin mo oka, whose miasiou had succeeded 
that of the Jesuits in IfiSB, and it waa partially enclosed in their 
fiosjtitium,^ The first attempt to explain ita purpose and meaning 
was made hy a rrussian soldier, Johann Cicorg Transfeldt, who, 
after escaping feom slavery in the latter part of 1674, fied to 
Athens, where he lu'ed for more than a year.* Transfeldt da- 
ciphercil the iiiscrijttjoii, bnt was uiinljle to decide whether the 
building was a “ tatijifnin or a ‘‘ a L^fsi- 

cratc * * * ersti’ihfAtM pruj>ter jai'nitutern A^fifUiCHaem eX trii/ii 

Much more important lor the interpretation of the 
iiionuiuout was the risit of llr. Jacob R[>oii of Lyons, who arrived 
at AtheiiH early In the year KiTfi. Spun also read the mscription,* 
and, from a eompnrison with othei' siiailnr inscriptions, determined 
the true piiri»ot»e of eilifices of this tslass * Finally the first volume 
of etnarl an.l ItevettV AM><ii/itiis i>/ Athmi>, which appeared in 
lTfi2, confirmed, oorrcctod and extended SponV results, t arefiil 
and e vhn ii stive dm wings aci.'ompanied the description of the 
monnineut. 

Ill the latter l>art of the eighteenth and tlie early part of the 
nineteenth centiirv, Athens w:ch visited 1w many strangers from 
western EuroiH^, and the hospilahle couvont of the Capuchins and 
the enclosed « Lantern.” w'hich at tins rimo was used as a closet 
for itooks, aoquin^d some notoriety. Late in tho year IfiSl, how- 
ever, during the occupation of Atliens by the Turkish troops 
under Omer Vrloiii, the i-otivent aecidcutally burned, and 
itH moat [imcious t.reasiirt^ mis liberated, to Ito sure, but,as may still 
be seen, sadly damaged by the tire, and wduit u™ still more 
uiifortnnato, left, unprotected and exposed to the destmetive miB- 
chief of Athenian strcct-amlis and their less innocent ekfem. 

Aside from some slight repair* imd the clearing away of rubbish, 
the ijiouumcnt remained in this condition until 1867, when tho 

•Sros, Foiwg*-, ii, p. ; LiJicsuc. AtMara, I, p. T6ati<J nntn S- 

• Mitth. AififfL, I, p. Itllt ’ ’ *■ P 

-aws, u. p. 174. 
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FTcneh Minister at rlu GotinL^mi^ Jicfing on behnlf of 

his govermnenL* into who^o poe^cssion the site of the foriuer mon¬ 
astery hiid fiillon, employed the architect Botiliinger to nmke sneh 
rest<jmtions iis were neet^ary to save the rnonument from falhag 
to pieces-^* At the sitme tinie the last remfuns of tlie old con vent 
were removed^ and eomo measiirGa takeu to prevent fiirthcr injury 
to the niin_ Repairs were agiihi Ijeing tniidt- under the direi^tion 
of tl]<; French School lit Atiienj«, when [ left Greece, iti April, IHOti- 
For the areluteetunil stnely of the n:ioijU!iient of Lysikrtites little 
has fjeen done since Stiiart^s time. In the vcitr Jftloaiid in 
the architect Theoi»li. ilaii.>^cn made a new series c>f UrsiwingH from 
the monument, and upon them haj^eil a rc^tonttion which differs 
somewbat fiT>m that of Stuart, ^h^[iecially in the decsiration of the 
This work h discnH^Mi in the iiionogr.iph of Vim Liitznwji 
Confining our utterfctioii to tJie siiulptinx-s of tlie frie^e^ we will 
CKEuniae certain inoccurueie^i of detiiil which liitve hkherro [pre¬ 
vailed in the tn^atment of tiijs important taudinark in the Liistorv 
of decomtivc rtdiefs of the fniirth rcntiin\ The frier.e, eairved in 
low relief upon a single block of mailde^ runs continuously around 
the entire eircumferenoe of tlie fftructnre. Itn height is nnly 
MV2 nj+ (lower, reemjjgnhir moulding) + .2*1 m, {hetwccn mould- 
ingn) 4- .015 iij. [iipiK5r, r^TUiided inouldingjj* It is to lie noticed 
tJjat the figures rest ujKiii the low'cr moulding, wdiile they are 
olten [in fourteen cases) carrieil to the top of the np|x^r moulding. 

The ques^riori m to the suliject of the relief wim u sore pujszle to 
the early trav^cllens. Pere Uahin Gnd^ dktu: marif^s Tnme- 
feldt^ “ w^hich he thought represented 

certain ganics held **iii in.mta " in honor of JlcmoHihenesJ^ ♦ 

Veruon (1676), who regiirded the monument as a temple of Her- 
enle*^, sees hk labors depicted in the sfuilptures of the friejse^^ 
Bpon, while not accepting this view, admitted that Bome, at 
leasts of the ac ta of I lemkles were represented ■ so that the building, 
apart from its monumental purpes^se, might alscj kive been i^oered 

“Fcif LuTiCliW, Zeii«cJ^r^/ur iiJ, pp. 2S, 2S0 f. 

Pp. 2351 ff-i 2S4 W. FurmiKllliBr rmaKpitjOn of lilt? ratf gf, SEMPgii, Drr Stilf VoL 
111 p. 242. ^.H| ewn rumentir 
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to dmt doity.^® To Sttiart and Rev^ett^^ ia due the credit of Ixnfi^ 
the first to TeeogDizo in these telieKa tiie fltory of Dion 3 ’B 03 and 
the pmites^ which is told first in the (Torijerie Hymn to Dionysoa. 
In the Tloiiierif versioiu Bionysoa, in tiie guise of a fiilr yonLh 
witli ilurk loirks and purple mantle, appears by thy Bcii-Hhore, wheti 
he ifl espied by Tyrrhenian pirates, who seize him and hak him on 
board Lheir ship, hoping to (detain a nrli ransom. iSut when they 
proyei'^1 to bind 1dm tlie tettviv thll from his liiiil)s, whereupon the 
pilots reeogriiKiiig his divinity, vainly cTulcsivorH to dL^uade hia 
emnnuka troni their [nirpose. 80011 tlio ahip flows with wine; 
then a vlae^ Viith hanging dusters flti*etches ;dong the aitil-top, and 
the nuist is ent^vinyil with ivy. Too late the maranders peredvo 
their errfsr and tiy to head for the sliore; but stnughtway the god 
assumes the lor in of a lion and <i rives them, all aave the pious 
piint, tern.ir-^trinkeii into the st’a, wlicre they become dolphins. 

In the priucipid |KiHt^Honieric ven^ions^ tiie Tyrrheiiians endeavor 
to kijluap Idonysos under pretcjct of convojnng him to NaxoSjthe 
cireurnstaiioea being variously relote^l. Thus in the Nctfmica of 
Aghioathciu-a iapiid Uyciim* Poet. Astronom. IL 17 ), the child 
rfionyeos and his cornpanione arc he taken to the nymphs^ his 
nurses. According to OvidJ*^ the piratea find die god on the shore 
of Chios, Atupid with sleep and wine, and bring him on board 
tJieir vesfich On awaking he desires to be miiveycd to Nasofi, 
hut. tJie pirates turn to the left, whereupon, as thuj give no heed to 
his rornnnstniiices, they are changed to dolphius and leap into the 
&ra. Siniiliirly Servius, AfL Verff. AaL. 1. fiT. In the JfiibuliB of 
llygliiua (cxxxivhaud in Psciid<>A|Killodonis/® Dionysos engagea 
paft&uge with the Tyrrhenians. Xoiums, however, returns to tho 
Homeric story, whiidi he has modi Hod, extended, and embellished 
in Liti owu ptHiiiliar way.® These ™rwit>nH, tcj whiuL may be added 
that of Senecw,^‘ all agree in making the aceriO take plfme on nliip- 
bourtk exeeitt the “ centUta ” of Aglaoathonee, in none of 

them IB the god accompanied by a rethmo of satyrs. Hut Phiios- 
trulna” pretends to descrilHi a paiutingj in which two shipa are 

11., p. 171^ 

»■ iin tiOo tf. 

« X1.V, JIQ ff. 
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portrayed^ tho pirutc-cmtl lyin^ in amimsli ibr otlnir* wliieb 
bears Dionjaoa and bis rout. 

In our irieae^ bownven the mytli k represented in an entirely 
different manner. Tho neene not laid on shiplronnl, hnt nimr 
the shore of the sea^ where, ati the action show?i, Diony&cj?^ aud hits 
attendant satyrs ore eujoying (Jie eoutenU of two liirjre i^rutors, 
when they arc utttK^ked by pimto. Tlie wh<i arc ehiiraeter- 
ized aa such by their and in most ciwes [il 2 t 7) lay the 
panther-skin^ tbrtliwUli take ^^tinmiury vengit^aiice upon their 
aa:!4ailantaf of wliorn ^loiTie aro bousnJ, othem hoiitcn and Imniedt 
while others take refuge in ihv pca, only r^i he changed into dol- 
phiuB by the in visible pt^wt^r fif U ie goih 

TJjcse rnodifieatitjnft of the tmilitional tbrin of the story liave 
usually” been accounted for by Llie neceik^ltleK of jdiu^tio art; and 
this view iiLis Sn fi^vor tlia.t the representHtion in seulptim^ of 
BTiy of the other versioiH which are known to would be 
attended by great dlHiLmlticri of iwnipci^itiont and would eertounly 
be miidi less effcijtive. Reischj however. Ims suggeHted” tliat ibia 
frieze illustrates the dithyramlnia which won the prize on tliis 
occasion^ and that the VLtriatiDns in the details of the atory are tin# 
to this. There is no evidence for tiiis bypotlie^fliH, inasmuch as 
we have no hii^h upon which to found iin iinalogyj and know 
nothing whatever of the nature of the piece in which the chorus 
had figurci 

The gencni! umingcmcnt imd technic of thSs relief, the skill 
with which unity of design is preserv'ed de^ipito tlie circular frinuj 
the energy of the acdon, mid the variety of the grouping. Lave 
often been pointed out. More particulnrlyt the barmon? and 
Bymmetryj which the composition eiEhihita, have been noticed by 
TaiyAi of die later writers who have ba<l occiudon to dyscrilio! the 
fneze. It is here, bowevert tliat we dnd the divergencies and 
inaecnraeies which have been alluded to above, and t.hcfle am such 
as to merit a closer examination. 

To begin with the central scene, which is eluiracterized as such 
by the symmetrical grouping of tivo imim of satyrs about tho god 

™ E.ff. OrjuiBBeiCr PUstik* ii. p. 92 f Frictclrialu- Wi^lUhrttp h 4ge. 
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Dioiijaob and hia panther and it? dtfiiied bj a erater at 

eitlier Hide, we oliaerve that, while the two Imtiiedlately to 

the ri^ht (t*) and left (i) of pioiiyeoB (0), coirt^i^jKmd in youth anil 
in their attitude toward hhij^ the satyr at the left (l) \im a tliyrane 
and a mantle which the other ili>ea not [lOBSces. These fi^iirea 
ha?e uiifbrtunatelj''Buffenal mneh ; Llie eentral group is through¬ 
out badly damaged, the upper part of tjie Ixidy and the head of 
DionyBOrt ehjK'einlly so. Of the tail of tlie panther ^ drawn in 
Stuart's work, no tnuie exiels. The faces of the two and 

the head of the thyrsus are aido much mutilated. The iitluir two 
satyrs fri' n*), whose faces are aldo mutilated, correspoiid very 
closely Lii yonlhj action, and midity. In theye two pairs of figures 
it is alfm to he noticed that the heinls of i and ii jit the left fitce 
the central group, while Hie heads of i' and rf nt the right are 
turned away ireiii the ^!en^^e, toward the right. Ej this device 
the sculptor hsiH obviated any siwk’wanlness which might arise 
from the iiec^cssity of [ilacing EiunyRoi^ Su profile. 

Pns-sing new to the scenes outside of the vaaes,observe that, 
of the first pair of sahTS, the bearded figure at the left (m), leans 
npoTi a tree-stunt in over which is llirowm his panther-skin, as he 
contemplates the contest bet^veen his fellows and the pinitcs, 
w'hile against his right side rests n thyn^ua. The eorreaponding 
entyr on the right (iid), also bearded, hut with hi^ head now nearly 
eflaced, wears his man He slung over the left shonhler as he ad¬ 
vances to the right, oftcring with his right hand the freshly filled 
vidne-eup to a youthful companion Tliie latter, with panther- 

akin over left shoulder and arm, and chib (pari ially effiieed) in 
outstretched right hamb moving rapidly to the right, as if to 
join in the btiliJej hie fiLce {also somewhat mutihitcd) is partly 
turned to the left, and despite lua attitude of refusal he tbnns a 
sort of group with his neighbor on Lliiit side (m^Jt and lias no con- 
neetion, as has heeu wrongly assumed,*^ mth the following group 
to the right (v’). Corn^'^sitonding with this youUiful satyr, we have 
on the left (rv) a nude bearded satyr {face sotiiovvhat danmged,) 
armed with a torch iiiatcnd id a clnbj moving swiftly to the left 
to take part in the-conteet. lie has no group-relation with his 
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neiglibor on tlie right fm),aUliotigh he maybe to Imye 

just left him. The relation is not. snfliduntly tnnrked m the case 
of the corresponding ligQrea on the other side (ii iv* j to injure the 
Bjmiiietry* 

Tlicrte iY?o piiirs of Atuyrs werve to esprt?ttH the transition from 
the untroubled ease ot Dionysos and hia immediate attendunta, to 
the dolenee and ccnifuBion of the struggle, lima the first pair 
(rn : seem to feel tlint tlieir aetive tutrileljiation ih uniieeeaHiLryi 

and so hdong nrfher to the central eceue; while the second 
pair (IV: IV^)^ hurrying to the combat^ ore to be reekotied mther 
with those who are netively eiigagt^tL Tliis is ali^> by 

the wymmetricul alternation of young and old EMityra. il r. 
f old young old young old young 
{ A"ja vh IV jv* vli yVh 
and by tljeir nuri^rvondcnce to vii : vrrh 

On the left side we licive next a groups turned toward the rigdjtj 
confiistiiig of a yotiitg satyr with liijwjng {>anlher-Hkin (vli)^ who 
places bis left: knee on the bsick of ii prostriite pirate (vu) whom 
be id al)^>ut to strike ^rith a club which ho holds in lib qplifted 
right haiiiL The pirate {face now' soinew'hat damaged) h, like all 
of bis fellows^ youthfiil and nude. Tlio correnpouding grt>np on 
the right, fiicea the left, and represents a nude bearded siityr (s^bp) 
with led knee on the hip of a fallen pirate (v^aj, whose hands lie 
h ahont. h> hind Tadiind bin hack, Tljns the lirmngemeiit of the 
two groups corresfouds, but tbo action is somewhat dittbrent. 

I now' w'bh to {Kiint out an error which is interesdiig nnd 
instructive ns illnstniting how rnbtakes creep into atandrird areh- 
letilogical literature to the detriment of a proper appreehttinn of 
the originiil moniinients; and 1 rmiy perhaps hoj>e not only to 
correct tlib emir once for all, but also, in so dntng, to make 
cleanT ecrhun noteworthy artistic qualities of this composition* 

If wo turn to the roproduedons of the Ljrgikrates frieze in tJie 
common mantials of Gr&ek sculpture, we find that the group (v*) 
has exchanged places writh the next group t<i the right while 
the corresponding groupa on tiie leilftide ( v% vi) retain their proper 
position. In order to detect the Kourcc of ibis coniusion, we have 
only to examine tiie drawings of Stuart and Itevett* from which 
nearly all the suhaequent illustrations are more or leas direetlv 
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derived. lu the Hret volume of Stuart and Revett;^ the groups 
(v\ iv^) occupy plutoB X.11I kind xiv, and it le evident that the draw- 
mgM have been m some way migplaeed. These plates have becD 
reprodciced on a reduced scale in Meyer’s GescL d. tUdmdm 
(1825); AEiiller—Wieseler*^ (1854); OverUeek^^ 

{^188*2); W. C. Perry^ Ih^fari/Qf S(*(dptifre^ (18^2 ); Mrs. L, M. 
M’lteliell, IlMor^ of Anfdenf Sc}fJptHrG;^ Baumcister, Denkmdkr^ 
(1887); llurrisoii and V'errull, At^icfis^ (1800}^ and in all 

^vith tlic Fuuie mi]^arraiigeQietit. 

Nevcrthelws eorrxnrt repiNKlucikniH of the friesiti derived from 
otiier ftOiii*cee, have not Ik^ch wholly lacking. Tliere is, for exam¬ 
ple, H dniWJiig of the whole monument by S. Pomardi in Bodvvell^s 
TttHr thfftnph (181J))p in ivhich the correct position of these 

ffroupii is chforly indii^attJ. In 1842 appeared volume is of the 
firitiJth Mmt'fim coidauiiiig engra%iiigij of a cawt mmk hj 

din^ctjoti of Lord Klgiii^ iibout Irmiuniich as this ctwt or 

siTiiilur enpits have always been the chief sources for the study of 
the relief^ owing to tlie unsatisfactory preservation of the original^ 
it is the morx^ stnnigc that this inifttake should have remained so 
■long luienrreeted “ or that Xtiiller-AVieseler slMtulJ imply® tiiat 
their engTsiviug was corrected from the Britirth Museam pnblicu- 
tioii, when no tnu:e of sueh correction is to be found. A third 
dm wing ill which the true urniiigement Is showm, is the engraviag 
after llanst'nV restoration of the whole luonumentj published in 
Von Lut;^ow's inonogrtiph^ (18d8). Although Stuart^s armnge- 
ineiit violates tJje symmetry timiutaiiied between tlic other groups 
of the frivJ^Ct yet ( lverl>eck^ especially commends the symmetry 
shown in the composition these jiortions of the reljeL 

* Tafit 2a. " 1 Ta/. 37, p fil. » F. 474. *■ P- 4S7, ** iTp p. Ml. 

« P. 24S. " Dppofftt^i p. 280. 

n. Is r e der KOfteie, ll, p. 242, aoBo 8 ] 8+ 

“Since T It rat QfhtLCBd thoermf fpcim study of the url^iUftl monument, U give* uift 
pJwura tii observe thnt Mr. Munsy In hu Grttk Si^lpturet TI, p, 433, 

note, remurkect t-bftt there is n dJl!l^r«uce Ntwoen Stuurt's dtAwSag and IfaACaat^ 
wUtioatr hoTPiwer, heiE^g•ttbb to dEtcrtnlEifl pofliliv&lj which ia corr^iil, owin^ to ljuct 
of iiieAi^ of vertttc&tion- He wm Indlnod to eigree wUb the^ cbeL 
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Now lt?t m eitfttniiiG the B;>Tmnetry as maiiil^ttHl tn tlio coirGctecI 
tttmrigement Aft<T the fi^re*s whieh we have found to have a 
thortni^Iily fiyimiietriciil we luive on llie left nidi- a 

group coneiifting of a bearded mtyt (face damaged)^ Vith panther- 
flkiti (vi a), ahoiit to wtrike mth Ids thjrsus a pirate kneiling at the 
left (VT h), with hiB hnndB hotind l^ebJuil hiF Tlie faee of tliift 

figure is also Honiewhat inpireih Tlie ef^rresponding group oti 
the right fvi*^ instead of the erroneonw representfi a youthfnl 
Eiatyr with panther-skin thrown over hia ann (vi^ a)^ uIkiui U) strike 
with the eluh which he holds in Im uplifted right hand, a pinite 
(vj* b), who liiis i>eeri thrown on his hiu‘k^ and raises his left nrrm 
ptLTtiy in tfupplieatinn anti partly to ward oiF the blow. As in 
the gfoujua v:v'j so in Vl:v[\ [lerrwniH, aetioiij and arratigeiiientt 
are dose I j Myainietrieab while a grarefiil vnriety and hjimiony is 
effected by so modi lying each of therw? elements as to repeat scarcely 
a detail in the several corresponding tigures* 

After these five fighterBu we oijrierve on the left a powerful 
l>canled satyr (face much injiircfl)^ with thawing pa.iiftjcr-Hkin, tke- 
iiig tile rightt wreaohitig away a hnineh froni a trL*v {vii). The 
coTTCsponcling figure on the right side {vii^) is a tiitdej beariled eatyr^ 
who is breaking dowui a branch of a tree. At first the L\:prrespoaii- 
eniie doi^s not to he inaitilaineib fbr thb satyr laces right 
whereas after tlie anidogy of figrirt:^ vri ami TV we might expect hiio 
to tftce the left But a closer examination shows that this hick of 
symmetry is appan^nt only when figim*s ^Tirvift are cxinsiderecl 
individually, aud apart from die scenes to which they belong. 
For while TV and VTT, the outside figures of the iiiaitk scene on the 
left^ appropriately face each other^ the figures iv* and vuh which 
occupy die rtsiiiie [Hjsition with regard to die ehief scene on the 
rights are placed so as to face in opfKwite directions. By this 
subtle device^ ibr whieh the relatioti la?tw^eeii the figures and i 
fiindslies an evident motiTc, the sculptor has coiitrived to iiidi- 
mte distinctly the hniits of thei^e scenes, while tlie symmetry exist¬ 
ing between thetn is heightened and cmpljasizcd hy the avoidance 
of rigid uniformity. 

Tlic trees serve also to mark the end of the preceding scenes^ 
and to contrast the knd, upon which they stand, with the sea, of 
which we behold a portion on eidier sidt\ while a pair of ctir- 
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rt&porniing, fieuii-lnimiin (loljiliiiia (vru : ^ ure Jii&t Intu 

tlit I'lniieiit W'hich is t<i tomi home. T'in.'so ilt^ljiliins are not 
<jijit€ aecufak-lj tlmwii in Stinirt and lievett, tor wlmt ai^penre na 
im Uiuier jiiw is, us Dt^iweli* rij^litly [h tinted out, a tin, and their 
uouttis are closed ; the teeth, whicti nro seen in HriiiLrt’fi dmwin^ 
und all suhsiMiiient reprfHluctions of it. do not exist, on the inonu- 
moDt. The w^rrect t'onii of (lie head may he setai in tlie llritish 
Mufkami pnhlk-ation. 

After these drdfdiinfi, we have on eacli sink* aiiolher ptect! of 
iiiTid Biieceeded again by ii streteh of sea. Qn these jdices of land 
are seen on each side two groups of two tigufe-s each, w hile a 
Third ioi-ipient dolpidi! (O'), winch Hoes not etaiu! in groLijs-n lation 
with any of tlie other figures, into the sea lictiveen them, Tn 
thewe gionjjs there is a general corresijofnhnce, hut it does not 
extemJ to purtieular |HisitioQs or to aeetasoriee. 

At the left we tdiaeiwe first a iMtarded satyr wilh torch urnl flow¬ 
ing jmnther-skin frx a), pumningii pirate, wdio Ik-es to thi* left (ix h), 
Tlie space hetween the satyr and his \n(‘tim is in part occupied by 
a hole, wiiiidi >nw pndiahly cut fiir a beam at the time wlu-n the 
mnnnmcnt was built into the convent. In tiie corresponding 
places on the right side, we linve a heurded satyr with jiatitht r 
akin (ijt* a), ahoiil bi atrike with the forked club whicii he hoick in 
hk uplifted right hand, a seated and hound pirate (ix* b), whose 
hair the satyr has clutchca] with his left hand. Tice Leads of both 
figures are consideralily damaged, umJ the Imver part of the rig-ht 
leg of the pirate is f|uite eft'accfi. To n-tuni to tlm left side, the 
tree at tlie left of the fleeing pirate (ix h), does not cxirresfiond mth 
any thing on the right aide. It aerves to irulicute tlie shore of the 
sea, while on the other side this is eiitctcej by the high rocks upum 
which the pirate (x‘ h) is seated, 

Tim next group on the left k repreactited as at the very edge of 
the water, and conalsts of a nude bean led satyr (x b), who ie 
dragging an overthrown ]hirate (x a) by the foot, with the evident 
intention of hurling Iilin into the sea. Tlie legs and the right arm 
oi this piratt? have been destroyed by another hole, similar to that 
whieli is found Iwtween figiu’cs LX and ix a. On tlie right side, a 
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licarileiJ iaatyi", with flciwing panther-«klii (Jt^a) ruHlit^ to the rights 
thnisitirig a toroh int<^ the ha^e of a pinite who ia seuteil on a rock 
(s* b)^ witl i hh hatiik bound l>ehiiid his buck* In his shoulder 
an^ fitr^tened tlie fiings of u serpent, which is in keeping here 
Riwred to Dionjiitm. Ferhiifidj ns Stuurt hiici suggesttMh^ lie iiniy 
be a Tinman I orphosis of the eord with which the piratc’et liands are 
bomid : hut tlic Heu!|»tor bus not inmle this clear. Tltc tigiires of 
this gfriiip, which w'ere in tote ml de preservufioii at tlie time when 
Lord Elgin's east was rnadi^, luive since been nwtrly ettks.eilp partic- 
idurly tlsF face, Itgs itiiil torch of the satyr, and the face mid legs of 
the idfio the rocks upon which he is sLated, atiJ tlic sequent. 

Th^twecji tliesc tigiires unil the frdlowing ikilphiiiT there is u tliinl 
hoics Hindbir tc^ tliose mentioned alreinly, mnl measnring 15s lb 
centimetrt^. 

The lc^s nghl coircsijKi'iHh nce of these gnnips (x, IX:L\*^X*)^ 
hm tiinsfHl some diHiculty^ In the text of the Bnfu^h Jltidciim 
all tliat fulls hctweeTi the jiair of dedphins (vru : is 

regimlcd as helongiiLg to u scpartite eoinpoi^itiniu grouped about 
the single ihdphtii (d*)p I kit imch an intcrisdatwl eorn|Kisition^ 

bcfiidc^j having no pui^io^^e iii itseUl would \itiatc the unity of tbc 
entire relkd' For, although the cdrcnlar hirin is Icsr favorable to 
li strongly niarki-d syuiiiietry than id tbc pJanCj lit leiist in corn- 
positions r>f small itstent» hHH tlie individual figures and groups 
iinist hear some relation to a common eentrcTuncl there can be uo 
divisinn of intt?rcHt, or mere ettinging together of disconneeted 
figures or groups of figurs.^. Such a stringing together is assumed 
by Mr. Murray, when, in bis of Grak MSculptiere^^ he speaks 

of Hcven figures ader flic pair of doiphinSj ivbiclit “ thougli with¬ 
out direct responsion anumg themselves, still indicate tlie con tin- 
uefi piiiiiehment of the pirates.*^ In the parate seated on tho rocks 
(X b)^ however, Mr Murray® iindfi what be cmllfl a “sort of echo” 
of Dionysos, iuiisniuch as bo is seated in a commanding positiont 
and is attacked V>j the god^a serfHent. There ie^ to be sure, a cer¬ 
tain external refieiiddarice in the aftitudos^ of the two figures, but 
direct iionmnition cannot bo assumed wttliout separating x^a 

**I, p. iji. Stuurt NonctLs, XL¥, 137- EilAd JkfarAJr# 
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Irom x‘Vt, witli which, hovvcFcr, it ohviuusiy forma a group, aud 
entirely disregarding the relations which tlir gniujia x, ix: ix‘, x’ 
bear to one another ami to the dolphin O', .^ntl this Mr. Murray 
does, w'lien he takes seven figures, among which x' 1) la evidently 
to be considered aa eentnd instead of what is plainly four groups 
of two iignres each, jilits one dolphin, 

Tliere is, as w'C Jiave alreaely said, a genend correspondence 
hetweeii tliese groups. This is effected in such a way that the 
groinj IX resembles x' in aetiou and iirningcitient, mtlier tluui 9‘, 
which, on the other hand, reseinliles group X, rather tliim group 
IX, III oilier wtiftls, the diagonalistn winch we have noticed above 
in the amingcnicnt of young an<l old satyrs (vi ii, v h, iv ; ivi, 
v' h, VI* a), is extended here to the grijups thciuselves. 

Moreover, the strt-tches af sea with t!ie paired ilolpljhis (viit : 
vm'), which niv intrLidueed hctw't^eii these groiifvs nrni those which 
had preceded, arv imt tit be rcganletl separating the composition 
into two parte, but as connecting the centra! accnc witli similar 
Feeiies in a dt He rent lucidity. Those scenes are a.gain joined 
hj another stroleli of !*ea with the single dolphin (O'), which 
tliuft forms the centn* of the hack of the relief, oppi>site Dio¬ 
nysos, and the terminus of the action which firoceeils from the 
god toward either side, 

1 do not tiieatt to stiy, how'ever, that thest' seciieii beyond the 
dolphins (VI It : viii'), arc tohe looked upon ns a mere reiietUhui of 
those which liavc preceded, distinguished only by greaTcr license 
in the Bvmnictry. or tliat the changes of lofsilily have no other 
puqmse "than to lend i-arii'ty to the action. t3n the i-uiitrary, if we 
examine the indieutHms of scenery in tlds relief, we see that tlioae 
features by which tin- artist has chiincterixed the pluee of tiiis 
part of the action as the sensliorc, the tree-s near Die water’s edge, 
iftn-tches iit land and aca, the doiphiiis, the siityr 
pulling the pirate into Die water (x). are eoiifiiied to the space 
beyond the tm-Ji. In the sci-ncs on the other eiile of the trees, 
there is not only* no suggestion ot the sen, hpt Die rucks and the 
sef|iiGnce of figures up tolKonyaos indicate rather that his plue-o of 
repose is flome elevation near the seasbort-. Mie contrast helweeii 
the more peaceful and lusnrioufi surroundings of the god and the 
violent contest with the pirates, k thus carrieii out ami enforced 
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by tlic H^ulirfnml of limcliicapi;% m well as by the 

of thc! corrnx)i?itiori. I wonld Dot loiplj'* tl»it tbt? 

L^>iii|io^itjou of this Irieze was in uny way giivenied by tho lawH 
wliirh mh Hifiiiiur tf>tij[Hjnitioiiri iu pediTuents, it in iDtet*eBtiiig and 
instmctivo to noti? that the giMienil prinoples of dii^tributioii nl' 
subject wliU-h lia^e l>eeii followed, art^ soniewi^at. Minjilflf to tliose 
wiiieli we LTiii tffiee in tlie best-know^u pediments extant; tliiiH^ tis 
the gcKl ill bis niore elevated position woulJ iHarupy the centre of 
the pediment, so tlie low Jying eeosbore and the scents which are 
being etiiieteil uptm it eorrespotal to the wings at either side. 

To rveapitidflte, the conn'ordfiiice of figures in this relief is then 
briefly as tVdlows: In tlie eentnd i Inside the and 

in die fiiNt |i!iir ol' tnmsitional figures (in, i: ii\ iit^J, equality 
of hut not of ueeessijriGfl(c!ra[>eryj thyrsi);; action symmet¬ 

rical, III the ininjediutely luljticent sttme^T inelnding the second 
pair of tiiiiisltioiia! figures and the satyrs nt the treeni (vii^ vi, 
rv:iv*, vh VP, vti^), the penkins are iliagonally symnietricid in 
via, vbp IVmt, Vl^ii {L r.p tdd, yomig, old; young, old, 
yoiing)^ in vu : vid* Tbe drafSTv is diagonHiiy syTOmemc-al 
in V b, IV : iv\ v* b (*, r,, futnither-akin, nudity: |iaiitber-rikinj 
nudity), ei I iia] in VI a: VP a, not syinmettit^d m vn:vnhmid tlie 
weapoijs are not syinnjtUritnl, ex-c'i'jit in Vll: vii' {L thyrsus, 
club, torch: elnb, no weap*on, eluh)* Tlie ai4luii is Hjinnietrii:^] 
tlmiughiiut, although not ex;ielly the same in V ; In the 
HCt^nes lieyoiid the dolphins, the perwons are eipiivalent (x, tx : 
ixh \\ wliile the action, drapery and w^eapoiiii are tiamionious, 
but not diagohiilly Hytiimetrie-iil [L ix a ^ x* a, but x h < rx^ a). 
At tlie lert, a tree, at the right, a pile of riK'ks ami a seiqicnt,— 
The fiersrins are, arconiingly, synimetrical throughout; the actioii 
is wi until juist the dolphins (vni: vm*J: the dntj^wry only in ir^ 
tP, and iti vi, v^ iv:iv*, vp; and the w-eii[s>ns not nt all. 

It is thus a]iffcarent that the c^orresiKunlonoe of the figures in 
this friexe is by no meaiLS rigid and sdiemarje or devoid of life^ 
hut Thai, on the eontnity^ the enine priiu iples of symmetry obialD 
which Imvc Iwen pointed out by many authorities as pricedent 
in Mn t^k art « The whole composition exhibits frttxloiu, and 

**fy. linmnr BitdwfrU etet - FllOiCb, /um Purthtn^frifM up. If. * 

■nd WiliUU'Ln, EMtaym cm Artof TAriJia.t, pp. 80f.^ IH ff,, 15a ff,, 194 r.^ 205,21ft! 
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elasticity, net so indulged in as to produce diiicord, but poculinrlj 
iippit>priatc to tlie clenient of luirth und comedy which ehflrM- 
terizce the atoTT, and upon which the sculptor has laid eapocial 

Herbert Dr Cot?- 

Berlin, li>, 1892. 




PAPERS OF THE AME^TCA?f SCHOOL OF CLAS3IC.4L 
fiTtIDIES AT ATHENS. 

DlOXrSUS h 


Th*J dispute over the number of Hioujaiiio in the Attic 

calcadflTj more pardcularlj \^ith rc^ini to the tlute of the ao-ealled 
Leoaea^ is one of long dorstioii,* Boeckh maintamed that the 
Lenaea were a sepanitc festiTa] cdehratcd in tlie month Gimielio. 
To this opinion August Mommsen in the Scofidoffk. returns; and 
maintained as it is by O. Hibbeok," by Albert Miiller,^ hy A, E* 
Hsigh/ and hy O. Oehmichcn^* it may iiiirly be said to be the 
acee[]ted theory to-day. This opinion^ however^, is hy no means 
nnivcmally received. For exam pi e^ O, Gilbert" baa atteriipted to 
prove that the country Dionj^ia, Tjenaeap and Antbcfteria were 
only parts of the same festival. 

But while the date of the so-ealled Lenaea haa been ko long open 
to question, until recently it has been universally didd that some 
portion at least of all the festivala at Athena in honor of tlie wine- 
god held in the precinct hy the extant theatre of Hionysus, 
With the ruins of this niagnificeiit str<ietare tKifore the eyexpand 
no other theatre in sights the temptation wjia certaitily a strong 
one tci find Jij tins neighIwrhood the Limnae mentioned in the 
records of the ancients* Wlicii Pervanoghi found, a hnridfid of 
toshes in the neightKjrhood of the present military lioiiipitul, the 
matter seemed finally settled. So, on the lULip^ and charts of 

*1 wkli lo my hsiriirly tbiitikH to Pitif. 1J+ vun WTliim&wEti-SEClltindorff 

of IJti3 Viirtity of G-ottingieji ^ PmT. E. Snbd]J of the V nivemiy of M uni ch, Prof. 
A. C. MttrriKin of OalumbU QoUo^, And Dr. CTb^rl^ WfltilitiilD f.nd PmC H. H. 
Rk'bfeidikia^ DirKlon of the American &£jboo1 at AtbsiUp mmij Tultiublf oritJclima 
ind Hug^estiona. 

* Tom Umta-^Avd drr u¥id tandlii;kt^n Dioft^mrnt in dot 

dgr A der H'inj. tu ldl 6 - 17 . 

■2^ An/w]^«!: vmj Rntw^A^lun^ dtii m AUlkiL. 

* Buhnen-A i isrihumrir*. 

* The AtiU Thmirt- 

* Ba* (Jer OHi^ch^ Wpirf ^"7PH€r, 

* Die Eattaii der AitweAm DUmywiert. 
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Athenpt we find the word TAtit»a£ printed acro«a that region Ijing^ 
to the eonth of the theatre, beyond the httuleyanl and the hospital. 
When* therefore, Mglholnffs oj hy HarnBim 

and Verrall, apiMiared over a year ago, tho«e iamiliur with the 
liopograj>hy of Athens as laid down by Curriiis and K.unpert were 
astonished to find, on ilie little plan fiieing page 5, that the Limuae 
had lieeu removed from their time-honored position and Iw’ated 
between the Culoueus Agoraeus and the Dipyhim, That map 
incited the prepanitioii of the present artielc. 

While investigsiting the retisoiia for and against so revolutionary 
a change, the wiiU^r has bee<*nie convinced that liere, Dr. T>orp- 
feld.the author of the new view%hajj built U[Knio 0 ure foundation- 
ITow mwfh in thin paper is diu- to the direct temdiing of Dr, 
Dbrpfeld in tlic coiirse of his invahmhle lecttirts* Ao Ort md Stdk 
on the topogn\phy of Athens, I necil not say to those who have 
listenetl to Ins tails. How mneh boaidea he has given to me of 
Imtb information ami Biiggestion 1 would gladly tieknowledge 
in detail; hnt as this may not fihvnys be possible, T will siiy now 
that tlie views presented here after several months of study, in the 
ntiiiii correspond with those ludil by Dr. Dorptehl, The facts and 
nnthorities here cited, and the rca.'ioiilng deduccil from these, are, 
however, nearly all results of independent investigation. So I 
shall content nivself in generul witli presenting the rwisons which 
have led me to my orni cnnclnsi<»ns; for It wonlil rec|uiro a volume 
to set forth all the arguments of those wlio Imltl opi>osing views. 

'I'he {lossagc 1’hQcy<!ides, ii. 15, is the authority deemed most 
weighty tbr the placing of the Liinnjm to the south of the Acro¬ 
polis. The question of the locution of thb section of .Mbens is 
so uitiiniitclv eontiei-ted writh tlie whole to[iography of the ancient 
city, that it' cannot Iw tri^iitcd by itself. I quote therefore the 
eutirc pitHsajsre: . , , , i . 

TO fir vpo TOVTVO ^ d«p«hroXi? V 

Wfih^ fidxiara rtK^P^av fic* vi yip Upa ea 

rji axpoviXet «t\ vWl, iral t& Ttdi™ ri ptpK 

t)}v woXfiw fiaWtfi' iSperat, rd tc tov Aii? too 'OXwf*»r»oa, *ai t5 
Hiiftoa, Kal ti Tijv I>, »Bi ri> Ai«vitrov, t 4 ipx«'®«P* 

Atavuata r% 8«&JfdTij waielTai Iv piji'l ’Av^cemjpiwvi' me'irtp Mat ef 
&w' ert Kol viu KopffovffO', ?S/wTOt Upi 
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rat^TT kqI rp vvp piv T&it jvpdvvwv ovrot trKeva~ 

vdvTtoii 'EtveaKpavv^ icaXovitivij, n Tra\a< <l>avepav 7 ^ trjfjmp 
oiaAv KaXXtppdri tivofutcpei^ iKtivrf re 4<Yjin ovuif t« wXturrQV 
a^ta (j(putiTO, ital ivv lri airo tou apj^aiov vpi n rfafUKUv ital it 
aXXa rm|i Upoip ivpi^erai vSari 

Two fli^aiupt.iot)i) lire mntk from ibis tejct liy tboev who |i1tioe 
tlie Umrtac' by t)it^ ejctniit tbefitre. Tliy first is that wr’ air^t^ in- 
oIudeK tlie whole of the extensive tieetioii t4» the south of the 
Aerf»pi>1is extending to the Hissus, nnd rearhing to the eaet far 
enough to iueJude the existing Olytnpieiim, with the I Vliium and 
Caltirrlit>e, wluidi lay near, Tlie scrond asimnji>ti(4n is that these 
are Uie tiartienkr localities tncntioiied iiiider the 76x^4^10^ &. Let 
us see if this is not stretching wt’ aenjv u little. 1 will Humiuaiixe, 
eo for as may he mx-esaary ibr our i>rioseiit |>ur]itiKt% the views of 
Dr.Ddrjdeh] on tlie land lying wro rifv MpdsroX/t'.or the I’ehufgicum. 

lliat the F’elasgit'urn wjis of c-tinsiilemble siae is known ihim 
the fact that it was one <ii’ the sticred preeini’ts oct^upied when 
the ]»e()j»]e came crowding in from fJie country at the begin¬ 
ning of tlie l*c]o|Hi»i)nesiun ^Vnr,' anil from the Lnw-ription• which 
fori mile that stone should be ijiiitrried in nr (miried from the pre¬ 
cinct, or that earth sliould be removed thprefrom, Tlntt the 
Petasgieinn with its nine gates was on the strnth, west, and soutb- 
wcrtt slofrtrs, the turaiiitioii of the Acrofiolis nn’k proves, since it is 
only hew; that the Acropolis enn be asirended easily, '‘fhat it 
should indnde idl tlait position of the hillside bchveen the spring 
in tin- Aesculapieum on the south and the Clepsydra on the north- 
ttxtst. Wits necvHsniy; ibr in the spaee thus includeil lay the spriuga 
wrhich formed the soiiriie of the water-supply fiir the fortifications. 
That the citadel wiw divided inti.t two jairts, the Acropolis jiroper, 
ami the relaagiciim. we know.* One of the tivi> questions in each 
of the two pitssagoa fronii Aristotiliarnje refers to the Acropolis, 
and tlie other to the reliwgicum, and tlie two are lUimtioned aa 
parts of the citadel. 'Unit the Pelasgicum actualiy did exlend 
frotii the Acsculapieiim to the Clepsydra we know' from Luiuam” 

^TutrrrDlDJra, n. 17, 

■IliTTl7fB£lu>Kit. ,S. I. fJ. 13, 65 ff, 

“• I7i AswTOPBiSfKs, flin/j, 82fl ff. j LysUb-aia, ^ 
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The people are representi'd iw i-otiutig up to the Aeropolk in 
■crow<lii, filling the rt wiiL The way hloekeil by tiumbcra, 

in their engemesi» they begin to climb up by larliierw, Ikat ih>m 
the Pelasgicum itinslf, through which the roail po»»e!). Aa this 
aptu'c IxH>amt! tilled, they placed their ladders a little further from 
the naid, in the Aeaeuiapieuni to the right and by the Areopii^gua 
to the left. Still others come, and they ninat move still lurther 
out to find room, to the grave r>f Tuloa beyond the Aeaculapieum 
and to the Aia^ceuni beyond the jVreopagua. In another paiwage 
of Lucian," Tlenuea declares that Pan dwells just above the Pe- 
laagieutn; ao it reai’hed tit least as fiir as Pan's grotto. 

The fortifications of Mycena' and Tiryna prove that it was not 
uncommon in ancient Greek elrtea to divide the Acropolis, the 
TOOsHt ancient city, into an upper and a lower citadel. 

Finally, that the strip of hillside in question was in &ct the Po- 
lasgicuni, we are osnured by the exiating foundations of the ancient 
walls. A Pelasgic wull extends as u l>oundury-wtiU below the 
Aeneuinpieum, then onward at about the same level until interrupted 
by the Otleuiu of TTenwles Atticiis, At this pi>int there are plain 
indications that betbre the ermstruction of this btiUding, this old 
wall extended across the space now ocenpied by the auditorium. 
Higher up the hill behind the Oilenin, and both within and with¬ 
out the Ilcijl6 gate, we find traces of still other walls whieh 
separated the terraces of the Pelasjacutn and probably Lxmtaincd 
the nine gates which eharacterinwl it. Here then we have the 
aaeient city of Cecroiw, the eity betitre TVieseus, consisting of the 
Acrrjpolis and the Jiart clow lauieath, partieularly to the south, 
the Pelasgicum, Wc shall find for other reasons also that there is 
no need to stretch the mwniitig of tiie wonis air’ Trpw wJros 

to miike them cover territory something like half a mile to the 
eastward, and to include the later OlympieiiTn within the limits of 
our early eity. 

Wachsmnth tias well said, "altliough this is not in variably true,** 
that {ftro TijM aap^iroXii' and airo tjj uiepo 7 ra\ti are used with refer- 

“ Am .flecMt, 9. 

U s>r Cln-itf tirr KriiiMft. .SdfAjt. OtfM, drr IFitii., 1B87, 

p. 8t«i. 

"Am, Jour, of Artfuroloyp, lit- If- 
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ence to objecta lying hnlft^ay up the slope of the AcropoHs* On 
the next page he adda, however^ Hjut TLiieydUles <^ould not have 
meant to describe as the ancient city simply the ground en^^losed 
within the Pelnsgic tbrrificatioiia, or ho would have mcTitioned 
these in the T€K^i^pia. Thucydidesj in the p;tssage quoted^ ' 
wbihed to show that the city of tlccrops was very small in com¬ 
parison with the later city of Theseus; that tJjc Aerop+dis was 
inhabited; aud that the habitutions did not extend beyond the 
narrow limits of tlje rations. He diatiiietly fliiys tJjui l>ef<jre 
tlie time of The^ens, the Aepcq>i>lis was the city. He proweds to 
give the reaftons for hie view: The pnbiencc of the ancient temples 
on tlie Acropulle itself* the tUet that the siueient precim^ts i>uteide 
the Acni|Hdis were irpo^rotm to and the neighhor- 

hcKxl of the foiintam Knneaeromius. VTo kuoii%\ that tlie Acropolis 
w[ig fltill officially cullcil WXit in Tliucydides" elay ; and rdXiV bo 
used would have no meaning if the Acro|Hili54 itself wart not the 
ancient city. H^o? ro^o to in the psissngt' qiiotwh refers to 

the city of t'ecrops, the Aeni^pjll^ ajnl Pclasgicuiu taken together; 
and T^ ‘TToXtfEOi; refera to the entire later city it existed in the time 
of Thucydides, It is, however, in the four temples outside the 
Aeropobsi included under the rtic^ijjpxov &€ tlnif vve arc'i partioularlv 
interesfod. The Pythitnn of tli€- |iassage cannot be that Pvthiuiii 
dose by die present Olympiemn, whieli founded liy Pisistratus, 
Pauaaiiiafl (r, 28:i4d sjtys; “ On the deacent [from the AempolieJ^ 
not in ilic lower part of the city Imt jhhI behnv the Pnq^yh^a, is a 
spring of water^ and bv n sliriiie of A[>ollti in ei cave, ft is 
believed that herv Apipllo met f<rcusa,” Probably it was be¬ 
cause this tmvQ was the earliest abode of Api:dhj in Arhens daat 
Euripidt^ placeil here tln^ si?enc of the meeting of Apollo and 
CmiALi. 

According to Dr. Hbrpfeld it wiis oppof^itc tliis Pnhlum tJuu the 
Panathcnaic ship came U) In F.iiripiilcs niiike^^ it 

clear that, fi*oin the wall near the Pirthiiiun tJif w ateliers looked 
towani Tlarma for that lighbiing ivhieb wm the sigmil for the 
sending of the otlLring hi Pidphi. This i»a:?.sage would have no 
meaning if referred to lightning to be ei^en by loobiiig toward 


FaitcwniAT. Vit Sftph^^ tl p. m. 
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Hanna from inij i»OEvition ni'ar tti4' existing Olympienm; for the 
roek)» referred to by Kuripidce are to the nortUwcat, mill ao eould 
uot be visible fixim the later IMhinm. To be sure, in later tiroes 
the ollieitil title of the AihiIIo of tlHi oave seems to have been inr 
ixpai^ or if dicpaK^ but this wan only nfter such a distinction 
became tieeessary from tlie jnereased numlHir of Ai>ollo piNseincta 
in the t!ity. The inseriiitions rtUerriii^ to the cave in this roaimer 
are without exception of ItomHii daleJ* From Strabo we learn'* 
tluit the watch lookeil " toward Ilartiia ” from an altar to Zeus 
Astrapieus on the wall between the I’ythium and the Olympieum* 
Tltiri wall Lari nhvaya Ix-en u source of trouble to those who place 
the Fytliinm iti questiou near the present t Hympieum, But this 
difliciilty vaniHhes if \\ \i accept the authority of Kuripides* for the 
altar of Zeus AstrapHuw hecomes located ou the northwest wall 
of the Acropolis; uud from this lofty iMisition above thePytbhim, 
with an imoljstrudeil view of the whole northem horizon, it is 
most natural to expect to see theta* tiashes from irarma. 

Tlie Ohnii[d«nni mentioned hy rf^trabo and Thucydides cannot 
therefore be the (iuiions structure Irtigun hy Pisistnvtns and dedh 
<*ted by Hadrian; we most look tV»r another on the imrthw<»t 
side of the Ac ropol i «* I Cere. it must 1 »e admittinl w e cou Id w ish for 
fuller evidenee. I^uusanhis (L 16. 8) informs ns that “ they say 
Denealioii built the old i*aiietuary of Zeus Olympius/’ Unfortu¬ 
nately he does not say where it wjis located, 

Mr. I'enrose in an interesting paper read lieforc the British 
School at Athens in the spring of 1891, setting forth the results 
of Ids latest investigations at the Olym[deam, said that in the 
conrae of his iiivestigationg there ui^peared fouudatione which he 
could ascribe to no other Imilding than this most ancient temple. 
But Hr. Porpfeld, after a earefid examination of these remains, 
declares that they couhl by no possibility belong to the sanctuary 
of the legendary rteuealiond^ 


•* B^Kbuoa and Ta*»Jk.i,i., 'Oi't .Voinrj/»«»ts, p. frll. 

“ STR*a«, p. 40*. * , , 

U II hu Ireenisld that FsUMniu mantiulW the tomb Qf DotlCtlinn, which was 
new ftis eairtin* Olymphuio, m . pteof th.l ftauclton-^ temple wm alw h.^. 
p.uteiiiiu however merely my. in Ibi. pumge tbit thie tomb w« pomtod oat ib hii 
d ey only u e pitwf thst OeuBalion Kyouned at Alliens. 
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The ubnndonmoul of work otHhe jrront teinplo of (lit* 0]yijj|>itin 
from the tirii« of the I'inIntrutitle to thiit of Antiodiui^ K|rU 
phauee, woulil Usivu left tin; AtinjubiiH witJiiiut n temjdv of ZeuH 
tor 4{H> veiira, unleiw thore exbtei) olsow'hen; a fouitthitioii in liis 
honor. It is oii it? tiico i[ii|pn)h!ible tlmt the would Imve 

allowed so louj? ti timf to pa-it? iiuIohi? tliev iilri.'ioly po??j?t>i?i 9 eii ;?onie 
fihriue in which thev attnehed the worship nnd fewtivnls? of t h?; chief 
of the gods. 

The sjMiple lias tauglil us tinit fhe litemrj- recor?! of old aanetu* 
aries w fiir from Mug l ompleti', '.rhe now cutlimr tor the Pineus 
raiirtiad has brought to light inseripHonj^ Pt?fctTiii|? to n hitherto 
nnknow'D precinct in tlio C’enuiiii'iis. 

MoniiiiHen dci lart's^ tluit the < Dvriipia wen- eclchrated at the 
Olytnpiemu which wa-? hcgiiii by I’isistriitns; and he adds that 
the festival wur prohalilv established by him. t If the men- ancient 
eclebration in honor of the 7)ii*aiii, he (‘an only say niirely 

that it wiw held outside tliu ( itr. ('ertaiiily we should ex-peot the 
older fesdvni to have its seat at the oliler sunctiiury. 

The wiiXtMT’% which h Momiasen's authority in the 

passage rtderred to above, lias np]iarently tlie same meaning as the 
Tae{(u (TiT* woVfiic) already quoted from Thiuydides; i. r., outside 
ol the ancient city — the Acro[iolis and Pelafigicnm. The list of 
dnal saiitrtnaiica, the earlier by tlie entrance to the Acropolis, the 
Inter to the southeast, is quite a long one, We iind two precincts 
ol Apollo, of Zens, of Ge, and, as we shall set; later, of TMonj'sus. 

Of Ge Olympia we learn* tliat she had a pixieinet within the 
eucl(M?ure of the later Oljuipii'iira. PausnniaH by his mention of 
the cleft in the earth through w hieli tiie waters of the flisid dis- 
uppeannl and of the yearly ofierings nf the hrmey^akein cotlnee. 
tion with tliia, bIjowb the liigh ajitiqnity of certain rites here eele- 
hrated. It L? indeed most probable that those ceremonies fonned 
a part of the Oliytri; for what aet;mi3 the uiort ancient jiortion 
of this festival pertains also to the worahip of tliofie who perished 
in Deucalion's flood. The won?hip of Go Aluirotrophos 
back to times imnicmorud. Patjsanias mentions" as the last shrines 


w Iffioriotofriiy p_ ^I3, « TnrrTtituKH 126. 

« Faux I, 22. ISutijai?, 
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wliieb he before entering’the uiijier eitr.tlitBO nf Oe fCawr^ 
otnipfi^ts anil T»eineter t’liltM*, nrhieli lutmf therefore Iibac Iweti 
»ituat4jil on the eouthwestt slope of the Aempolia. Here ngain 
near thti eniniiiee to the relasgic fbrtideation, >« where wo eliould 
expect n priori u> find the ohli'Ht religiiniii ionndntionK “ imtside 
the Folis.” 

Tlie location of the t'nnrth liknat of Tlnieydidei can heat be 
detemiini'il by means of the festivals, more imrtienlarly the tlra- 
matte fcstivals t>f UionyBos. That the dramatic represeiitutioiie 
at tlie tTreatur IHonysLa, the more spletidiil of the teativals, wvre 
belli on the site of the exiadiig theutro of Jdonyans, ];>erliaps fhnn 
the beginning, at least froin a very early jierimlt all are ngreeth 
Here wafi the pn^eiiict containing twoteni[dcs of PionyHins, in tlie 
older of wliich wits the xoantm" brought from Eleiatherae by 
Pegnans. Tliat in early f iiiiee, at least, all dnnuatic conteatu were 
not held here we have strong aastirauL-e. I'ansaiiias » the lexicog¬ 
rapher, mentions Uie w'ooden seats iu the agora teriiii which the 
l>eople viewed the tlramatie contests before tJie theatre eV Atovwoo 
was eoiiBtnietfd—i)Iaiiily the existing thi'atre. Hesychine con¬ 
firms this testimony.’* 

Befcker's AnertMti inelutle mention, also, * of tlio wooden scats 
of this temjMimrv theatre. IVdlux inlds* his testimony that the 
wooden seats ■wen? in the agom- I’hotiTis giveis tlie hirtlwr iniiK>r- 
tant intbnnation that the orchestra first rccciyinl its mime in the 
agora.*' There can be no doubt thni. In vety early times, there 
were dmmatk- representations in fheugora in honor of Dionyaufl ; 
anil there must iherotbrc have Ijcen a Bhrine or a precinct of tJie 
god in or close to the agtim. The possibility of presentation of 
dramas at .Athens, cspeiially in these early times, niiconueeted 
with (he worship of Dionysus and with some shrine sacred to him, 
cannot he entertained for a moment. It is cmntiiouly accepted 

" Pa US- L 5 and U 20^ a. 

» FAtSu, Lexihx). - Td ri d-rw ^ &yQ»M 

rflt^ KBTWrttpiiireijyii* rt iw Cf. ScHTATa. a>»imcNt. Wiw*. UT2. 

“ nESTCTIrt ir' a.ireipv*- 

* Bkkker^ art4j p. 413. 

* Pr^nLt5I^ TIK ISS. 

^ PoffTtus^ p. IbiiLr |x Bol- 
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that dramas. w<*re repreflentol during two fb^ivalri in Athens^— 

jit the fjonteat at the Lenaeum uiid at the City IHoDjBia, The 

playa of the lutter icatival were andouhtecUy given in the jsxtant 

tlieiitpe ; but of the former conti^st we Iiuvo un entirely lUffereot 

recorrh llurj^oenition merely that the Limuae were a 

localitT in Aliens where IHeuvsiin waa iioiioreiL A reforenee in 
* ■■ 

Tk-lik^r'^ Amcdfila la® more exjdieit, TTcro the Lenaeum Li Je- 
ecrilxul m a place Piu-retl lo (iVpoV) Dioiiy^^us wliere the euntceta 
were established liietbro the iuiihHug of the theatre* Id the 
Etvujolo«rieum \rairtuiin ^ the Leimeum is said to be an eiieloHure 
(^p^uXov) in whiidi is a aarn’tuary of Dionysus! Lenaeus^ Dhotiiw 
declares that tlie LenaeuTn is n largt^ pmbrdus in which were held 
the fio-ealled contests at the Lenaonm before the theatre was built, 
and thut in this j^TiboIns there wai* the fianetuary of Dionysus 
Lenacus. Thi^ Hi-holhist to Aristopdilines' Ft fjffi* siays^ that tlie Idm- 
nae were a locality sueivd to Dionysne, and that a temple aiid mi other 
building {o1k(>hI of the god stood tliertdru llesyeliius mentiona^ 
the Liinnae its a locidity where the Leiiiiea were held, and sayj§ that 
tlie Lenfieiim was a large jiteribolus? wiDibi tbe city, in which was 
the sancluiiry of Dionysufl Lenaeus, and tbiit the Athenians liold 
con testa in this pcriboloa before tJiey built the Dieatre. Pollujc 
sjx-aks*^ of the two theatres, kvU d^iow^riaKov Searpav jfal Xi^vaLrdv. 
Stepliaiius of ByKiuUuim quotes® from A|>ollodormf that the 
** Lenidon Agon '' ia a contest in the lieldt< by tlie wiiie-prt^ae. 
Plato implies * thi‘ existence of iv eecoud theatre by ritJLttng that 
Phercerates exhibited dramas at tiie Lenaeiun. If tlie Lenaea and 
the City Dionpia were held in the biitiic locahty, it ja |jcculiar 
that in ail the concerning the Lenneijtn and the Limnae 

we find no mention of tlie Greater Dionysia. But our list of 
authorities got^ etill hirther. j\jistophanea of the con- 

1" lUHi-. ed, Dind. p. 114. L 14. 

* BBERUa, f. 

" EL Mn^. Et 

^ PnoTici, p. 101. 

“ BcbaL PrQ*f*f 

* HpjTC^a.^ Had. iwl Aqnl^ 

“ 121, 

II If7,, 

“ Pljito, Prora^,^ 3ST w, 

^ Aihw..r 202, nnd Kh^A. 
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U^Ht Kar aypo^. Tho ficholiiitft di5diiJ*iea Lliat he nifers to the- 
EArnaea, that the Letiaeiim wna a place eacred to DionjsuB, 
iifAypoU^ anil that the word A^vai^if camti &om the fbct that here 
firijt «ttxjd the or wine-preea. lEo adds® that the conteatB 

ill honor of Dionysus took pluee tvdee in the yoar^ in the city 
in the apriiigT ^<^^1 t,he second time ev aypevi at tlio Lenueum in the 
winter. Tlie pnarinct by the iircf?^c‘nt tlieatne^ as we know, waa 
flftcriitl to Dionysns Fllentlieifens, In this tenientia no men tton baa 
been found of Dionysus or 

IK.-rnoEithcncB tells us ** that the AthoniunH^ having inscribed a 
certain law (conejirning the fcstivalB of Dionysus) on a stone stele, 
set this II[> in the siouluary of Dionysus iv Ai^vat^^ henide tiie 
ivhar, Tills stele ^vtu^" set up^” he continues, m the most 
ancient aiiil most snered precinct of DionynuH, jjo thiit hnt few 
should see wind liLid t>€cn wriHen; fi>r tin' pn-t inct is opcncil only 
once every year, oti the I2tb of tin' month Anthestcrio- 

The stele liein^ then visible to the public on butojic day of the 
year it tidlows that the entire preirhu'J of Diunysiis iff Aipvai^ 

* ArtMioph. /IcAiir., i104. 

■ iV^rrtr, 7 l>. 

* I liUVE' tnkrLHLitol Iw nmltvcl. thi^ Sh Litibtt: m thfl uhjfHyiiian thut 

nifty aLwi Tripftii tiimjjLc i ftnd "1^ OfM-nnl” «f this imaaft^e iimy nfttiirmUy 

Itii ftjiptii'it lo tlie opouiPip^ yf ft oiraplp. Btil hiert^ii *' rt-fera to a taaroJ prs- 
cini^ir sina Ihflfw ifi nnliih^ tiO pruvent thii vi^rtp in from bfiin^ naH of li 

'« ifi ttkiK wfTwj. If f^TiBult iJic wHIch thU puitieulttT pre- 

dtiol la inentlamd wc fljult ill Clinfra f[urKlU'd fmni E^hutiu* iirnJ Xh^ 

thal thtt Li^ipaeum et^iitnin? ft Snsnin nf ihu I^HueaiL Diimy»U^. Thin m\^h% 
ba lilthcr l^iiipU'or prtelncL In thedlatimn frum thft LtflJWMjm 

ii Uit lii&n>n ftl wtik-L were hE'idi ihii LbefitricftS eontiwtj. Tlik implies thilt the hieaEn 
"wnfl ft pn?i.'ini't of T^he SdiulIiUl-b Ifp ^IrAtfr. nliikiifl th*! t.hn 

blK^nm of th*‘ L4^[liPi^^ Dloav*!!?'- Jlere'* hHmn *' u tmrtiuFily u pnsiriTieL. lliaycfa- 
(rfrt Ayii#! reiiLlfl™ thk tlill Toore dktiiiL-t by that Lhe Luiui^um rantftiDrd 

tba >li«roii nf the Lenneftn Diota in wbkh the thraktnQftl ccDtcetft wCm hdd* 
But Damo^thEnEa in tha iVmJrm di^eUirM ihail llie di^^rwr wftH engrftVLHt nn ft Btcinft 
[t wftft the ciisUHrt to Wt up ftueh inaciTiptloni in Ihe t>p#n sir. This atctc 
Wftfi ftW bitfUe llieftltur. Them wona \ oflaTi altans In tbo Greet temploK but 
the chief dbif of thu piuftSHi^^el waa i a the open ftir. F u rlherm i pre, If thfl decide 

bml been plrie&J in the aiunU lemplnt diisi^nfttion " iUimg^iiile the ftltnr” 
would hftTfl been illperfliJ-:]|ia- But in the lursef precinct uuijb u pftrtiuulftr lOtiAlion 
wft£ niwaaiiLry T'fyrCnll it be argud, In vUiw of tbe ftwret rites in iMjnneCtien with 
the marritige of tbe Kin 5 Archnnk wife Ui DionyflUil on tbe I2th of Anth&steHo, 
Uiftt biefon ntiwt m™i tEmpta; ffiuca the new Arktotld Hiftiiiucript UlU ua tint tbU 
Cffnunony look pifice in the Biloaleuiu. 
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mTUBt been cloaed dimitg th^ remainder of the year. 
eould not. be nnlffla wc that, in the time of T>emf>«thDnefl at 

lertst^ the Lenaea and the Megala DioiiyBia were held bi different 
precincbi, and that the Lenaea and Anthesteria were one atnl the 
Bame festivai 

l^auaania^ tella w “ that the xoiinon brought from Eleutherae 
W3fi in one of the two temples in the theatre-precmet, wliiie the 
otlier eon tail Led the chryselephantine statue of Altraiuenee* We 
knoW;, l>oth from the tueihod of eotnitrinTtion and from literary 
noticesj that these two temples were in existence in the timo of 
Demoathenes. Pausanias eaya ** that cm fixed days every year, the 
Btatue of the god was iKirne to a little temple of Dionysus neat 
the Academy. PiiOBanias* nse of the plural in nEray^j-ai? 
is excellent authority that the temple of the xoanori wjii? opened 
at least on more than one day of every yean 

From all these conaiderationa it seems to be impofasilde linit t he 
precinct of the older temple by tJie extant theatre and the ^anctimry 
ip Ai^mw ooiild bo the Hamc. The suggestion that the gold linil 
ivory statue of Alcamenea could have been the one Ixinic in pro¬ 
cession ttt tile time of the Greater Diotiysla is^ of course, untena¬ 
ble from the ddicjito constmetion of such figures. The massive 
base on which it stood shows, too, that its size was eonsidemble. 
The image l>ortie in procession w'as clearly the xounon which 
w^jis brought by Pegasus from ElcuthcracH 
Wilamowitz calls iittcution" to another feet. In classic tinien 
the contents of tlie Lenaen are Aioiwia ra hr} and the 

victories lire pUm A^mlncai; the McgiUa Dionyeia are always tA 
iv duTfi, and the victories here pucai acrrirac. These ’ivor^ls cer¬ 
tainly imply a distinction of place. Ifow early these CKpivaeions 
may have been used, wo learn from the account of I'lief^pifi. 
Suidns"** is anthority that Thespis first exhibited a play in 586 
u. c. ; and tlie Parian Marble records^ “ that he was die first to 
exhibit a drama and to receive the trtigic prize h asTei. 

“ 1.20 a. 

«I. 39.2, 

“ IHe EnArte da 
« r. 

* €. 1. 0,, iL 2S7*. 
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But it ima also been ronteaded that Limnne nml lienaenm do 
Dot rtfer to the bhuio locality. It h dear from what bus been said^ 
however, fhat the Lenaea and the Orcatcr IHoiiynixi niuet have 
been }idd in ^liffereut lotialitlea, -So if Liuiiiae ant] the Lenaotiiu 
do not refer at leadt to thi^ same region, tlicrc mu?5t liave been 
three separate isanctiiaries of Ihonysiig j for nn one will eluim that 
the 1 Treater Dionyi^iii can have been held in the Jbinnae if the 
r.enu<ra were not celcbnited there. Bnt ns we have , Hesvchiiu 
(v^ Ai'^iwai,) declares tliHt tlie Lenaen were liel^l iv -The 

scholiast to Aristopbaiies Bays?" that tbe Oliyfri were a festival of 
Dionysus Letiaeua; so the Chytri as w^ell an the Leiiaea inn^. 
iiiive In^n eehbrati^d in the Lcnaeutii. Atlu-iiieus in the storvof 
Orestes and Tandion speaks of ^in- t<-memis 4 p in con¬ 

nection w ith the Choes. In j^tikhiH (x^)f how ever, wx Icam that 
either Liinnaeus or Leiiiieus eonhi he used in refei ring tn the same 
Dionyaiis. Siieh iH)«Jtive testiuK^ny^ for the idetitity of tin- t.viiaenni 
atid the sanetnary in the Ltmnae, catinot be rejct^feth 

TVe have srill more convincing tesrimojiy Hiat In tlie great 
period of the drama the two Jinniial conti'^^ts at wliteh ilrannis 
were brought rmt w*ere held in different places, in I he rtH^orcl oJ' 
llie time when the vvoorhm theatre A/yivac^ ivan finxiily'^ given up, 
and 0 A'r}paif^ aymif bceame li thing of tliL- piist.. The chiuige 
comes exactly when we should look for if, when the existing 
theatre had been splendklly relniilt hy Lyenrgns. The [uissago 
ii5 in T]utarcli, where he says** that this orator aL^o introdin.'ed 
a law tliat the contest of'tlie comediatLS at tlie (liyfri shoidd mke 
place in tlie theatre, a ml tliat the victor slionld be riK!koiied 
dffTUj iLs hud not been done before. Tic further implies that the 
COHtcHt at the Chytri had fallen into disuse, for he adils tliat 
Lycurgus thus reatored an agon duit had Inxm omitted. Tliiii 
lost authoritj% however, conccnis n content at the CJiylri, the 
AntJiCeteria, and is only one of many piissages which tend to hJjow' 
that Q Ari aymv was held at this festiml. The most weighty 

testimony for making the Lenaeu on so dependent festival, even in 
historic fimea, ia given by Proclna in kv scholium to liesiod, ^ He 

“ .t£^rnianj BOO. X> 4?^7 d. 

^ fPlaL] ni, IP Or.** LTcTXfhis. Omt vn. lo ji. 

^ PkrteLCA to Op- J 504 - 
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froiTi PIqIui’uIi the dtntcnjtDt thiit there no [iioiitb 
l^tuieo uriiong tlie IhtHjthiifcH.. He addfi thiit thi& month wm the 
Atths (lamelin in which the LciTniea u-ere held, Hesythiiifi mukea 
the saine citation Kniui l^lutareh ^ ae to it iion-exietence of a BfX'o- 
tiaii month Lcnato^ uiul eontimieai “But ikjme say that thia 
month i& the (Bixotiaii) Ilennaio, and thh trm^ for the 
AthcniauH [helil] In tJiid inoiitli (eivatjT^) the testival of the Lonaea.” 
The ^eat iHiTfiilarity ot the t^Vo renders it very probable 

dial iKith were tlravvii from tlie Feline iKJurees.. The oniit^ion of 
i^aTnidiO liy neHyehiiin,, by referring the aut^ back to Leniieo^ 
iiiuke^ him authority thut the Leiiaea weit^ held in lhal iininth. 
TtiLa, in Liirn ijiiplies^ that Bmehia imty have iiLBerted iiiimeiiojti 
iiriler to hrin^^ the i^tJitcment into rdation wdth the Attic ntonthfl 
of ki^ own ilav. In the authorities rcterritijs; to this month is a 
of rfevrnd faefs ain l a etirioUrt ^i.rng^lii t<j aeeount for 
thuiTi. l^roelus cites IMutim;h to the ettect that there no mouth 
LtnjEiL-iO tiiiioii^ tlje Ikri^hHans^ but, Kieiiig jirohiibly misled liy ttie 
very in Tlci^ioil tor which he biiH <[uoteil TMiitarch, ha 

adfls*' that diey land such a mouth. Jle goes on to state that tlic 
nic>nth iH m csilled froiTi tim Lenuoa^ or I'roiu tJje Ambixii^ia. llos- 
ihof>ulQS»“ TzrCtzes^^ and the Etyiuologicnm Magnum ^ repeat this 
last Staten lent. An InWTiptioii* reierriiig to a erowning of Bac- 
oh us on the Ibth of Uamelio iniiy refer to the &;imc re^tivnl 
Tasetzes alone Is resjFonsihle tor the etiaement tlial the 
came in thisi lunntli* Throngli rroeln^ and Hesj^hiua wc are 
assured of the belief that tliere was ouee un Attic morith LenaeOn 
Proolns^ Hosjcliiijs aiid ^losehopnlus tell ns that the Lenaoa 
wot& at sgirie period hidd in this month ■ while Prod ns, Moseho- 
pulns^ Tzctjses, and the inscription assure us dial tlicre wm utiothor 
featival of Djotivhus in this month; ami the first throe of dieso 
Jiuthorities uame this festival AmbrosiiL A traditiou running 
with such |ieRiisieiicy through so many anthore afibrils s etrong 

^ HEttYClilCA, X^PJHVr p-^r. 

** i^KH:LL''H^ Tb UFifliqd 

* MciflcnareL.^ i;«r^ r^w 

'* £i. 

* C. I. t. dMjHnrooj 
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prcaujjiprioQ that t}](;S' 4 * once existed an Attic montli E^ienaeOt 
that tlic Ijeiiaea were colebmtcd hi tbrtt month. 

Thucy^Ucica telle us ^ thist the lotiuin AtjieniiiTiB carried the 
festival Antheaterla mth them from Atlicns* and that they con¬ 
tinued until liirt day to celebrate it The AivtliCiiteria are tliufl 
older tJian the Jonh* mignitioii, which took plin^c under the hohb 
of Codru-^^^ The story of Pandioti and i )i^&tes from Apollnclorufl 
places the i^Httiblishment of tlio Choci^ in the time of tliis mythical 
Atlienhui kin|^, Tlic tirst and thiivl montlis of flic Ionic ye4ir " are 
the fiiinie as thofw?^ rd' the Attic. Tliere can hardly hM> a douht, 
then^ that their second nionth, Lciiaeo, whb nbo curried with the 
emigrants iVoiu the purent idty, wlieru at rliat time it obtained. 

This '^ives a tiuic, liowever rcmijte ir mav lic^ when tlie Athcn- 
mm Htill ba^l the iinjuth Lcnneri, yet we hear of no festival 
Lenucu aniojig the Ionian ehies. It won h i tlms seem that tins had 
lost its foree as an independent festival iHifore tin- migration, 

(Tunielio k saiil to have received its tiaiiic from the fhimcliUt 
the festival of Zeus and Hera. It is hard to Jwliovo that wliile 
the much more hrilliunt Lenaea remainsH] in the niontli, tlie name 

«ti. j:.- 

” •if'f Jin'll., Ifiott. i. 52. 

“ Th*i eiltsra uri^titnent n-n th'^ (jiiwtttift ^'if tbs' In™tb \* opjn t-i Uu: ribj PiUmis that 
tm mLiL-li Wii>ip^ht 1.4 ^iTPQ Ut uinn bj\ TiSetKiiM nnsl nil tha trilic Hfiuior 
ivb'i&E] s<pfi'<rtiiiiid<a frtruL-i-ikmn^ kaowlwlgu wtiro, In mnny nispwlii, vii^tly infi^iicir 
iff th'KKi of ^ohulHrft inf S>wh rJny. It i& cn^y hide^^st any t.biiL ihuSr ii 

Wtfrth untiling. Blit wtiLTeakiiU we ilnpl It \i thnt the c;onnuctl^»a nf ihn 
LFDfif^A with Jin AtOc ifirmTh LrfsmwjO HFtm;*' fniiii atisitU'm^a nn the part or thts 
mentfllr^rH eiplain DJlliaM fta thi'J rirtlflit th^m. It faki ibitt this mnfllol of thi 
aalhoti tis'f proves thut tbufC n pvc p ¥^iW iin Jjolliii?®'. Xbii may he tnit j ULiia 

the man whii Will prov&U Uy t^i eot lUlil ftkrth-nriuorB w'llS itivfl Uf* the sccuniiii hil- 
triTy of tho Attic and this Itnaic Culendart, Will Jn o grtMil ftri'iCP Omiit sch^^Uiv 
tbip- But ho Tiiu^tbavfl ut hiinil la^tter -iminjst than wo jK-§ 8 ew UMlny- Tho-ugh 
the latffr rfj™k cniiime^ntoton uo thn cliiaaiL-^ hav« nmilo tunny tirna!^ing ond stupid 
bJundeiK, ihnugh Wfl need nnt hi-^sitiite to difrc^nl thL'ir when it oome* into 

colinict with hottjr rtlllhorityr or with pbin reiwonj itHl they have 1 >-Id m thu^whEeh 
Es true, fhey niton niruhli ua with nil thut wu kn^W of older utid better aiithoTi, 
wboi^ work* wi^rs'their authority, Tl^+J^vfS^^fl1 nniu^- T have found UnLiniiaiy aiptinil 
Lh«n, 1 have f.dli>wsMl their tuiivblng. Both huro Miiil h-Ir^ where I |2;ivCi Usclr wn.tib 
for what they ar& worth j not that 1 nttik Pnwius with Tiuioiydid™, nr tho Et. Mag. 
with Aristophuiis^fl,~hul lb™ the conTicliuJi that n'mafklll?le u c^nuaircm-o of 
testlmuliy in an tnaRY dlffei^nt wribur* hia not ynthftcn KUixreMaitiy ospUlned away* 
and could not Indeod 03tiat iint(!9& thw twtimony ws*re f^Mindt^l on A sif (mi- 
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kHiiuIiI huv(i jHLsttiid to t}io utwiiTB doniewliat unimportant (Ttimdio. 
Wliat roafw>n covild be tbiuid for thb naming, utile«d» that the 
Jjonaea hid first beuii trurjsfcircd to the AnthugteriB, ofi all the 
teatimotiy teuiifi to ino-vc? Thifl euppwitioii givefl au easy expla¬ 
nation of tbi* repeated refereiut; to Lcnaco as au A trio mouth, of 
the change of tin* nnjoo to Gamelio, and e%-t;n Tzetzes’ assocuiitiou 
ot the Pithoigia witli the Leiiaea, — an aesoomLion whioh iirbea 
neeiaeMirily, if tlie iA’iiiiea once formed part of the Aiitlientorio. 
The impossibility of tniusterriug in its entirety a festival which 
lias be(s>iiK‘ nioted in the eustr>ins of a jnaijdo, is also seen. Tiiat 
romnunt of the Jjenaeu in Leiiaeo, the Ambroeui, survived till 
quite lute in Atti(^ history. It is not didieiilt, then, to utiderstuTid 
why tin? other refereiKs^ to the Lenueu iia a aefuiratn festival do 
not agree as to Ihe nioiitli, 

A' triad o| ivuitests is given by Demostliunca ® where he quotes 
the law of EvegoniH with relerenco to the Dionyslue festivaln: tho 
one in I’irteuH ivith its tMiiuiHlits and tragedifs, ij <Vl Ai^wii'u ‘n-o^Trij 
with itH tnigedie.H mid ixuiiedles, Ufid the City Dionysiti with the 
ohorus of Ijoyu, proccssiun, eomudies and tragedies. Here are 
three ditferent eniiUsts in three dit]&:retit pliuva; and the Antliiis- 
teriu anil Leniiea are included under ^ The 

piirpoiic of till* law was to pivservo uhsolute security and freedufri 
to both person ami jiropcrty ou tlie da vs of the festivals named. 
Not oven itti overdue debt could be collectedH fii so sweeping a 
law the .Antli«*steria (aiiili] hardly tail to be included; for at no 
Atlie firstival ^vus there more alisolute liberty and equality. In 
tSuidas** w't* It-nrn tluit the riweller? at the Chytri, going nliout 
on carLi, jesp‘d and inaile sjKirt of the passers liy, and that later 
they did the suinc at the I^enaea, Thus he gives another ]iroof 
of I ho cminiHftioii between the two festivals, and shows that o e'wl 
Aj^iut'^ beeaiiic a part of tliy older Aiithesterhi after the in- 
yeiition ut‘ ciMnudj, and (hat even then the old custom was kept 
up. Ill .\thenieiis we find'^ the iSaminn r.yiieeuft flojoiiming in 
Alliens and iroinmiseruted an passing IjJm time listening to the lee- 
Inri'H of Tli(o|>hraHtMs and seeing the Lenaea and Chytri, in 

" Mid. J tl 

it. tikr 

" ATIlKV.lCtfJ*. IT, 1^. 130, 
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<;ontra?i tci tho lavish Ma^^edotimii feaiit8 o1' hiH toirre«pond^ 5 iiU 
Tlifr liiNx^r in the Paine iiouneetinii fciaya** that eert4iin men, proh- 
jibly pliiyepK* who had tilled a part in Athens at the i.-hytrij c^uno 
in to anmse tlie The marriage whieh he ia attending 

then tCKik plttee utter the ("Iiytri. It ia not likely^ therefoni* that 
in “ the Lenaeii and i^livirihe ih referring to two feHtiTala 
aepamted by n inontli id'tinio. lFeiip<?akrtj rather, of two acta of 
the jfiune celebnition* 

Tlie fn>ge in Ari^tophani'* eLhm the temenna iv A^p-vats and 
^pcak of their notig at the t'hytri. The aoboliaiat dtes" Philo- 
chorus, aajing that the contests refcTred to were the 

A sQftf^ected piissJige in Diogenes Laertius dedares (m 56) that 
it wiis tht? eurttoin to contend with tetralogies at four fCBtivale^ the 
Dionysia, I^enaea, Panathenaea, and Ohytri. If the passage is 
worth anji^hing, it adds new^ teJ^tiimiTiy that there were dramatic 
representations at the Authe&teria. TliC Menander of Alciphron, 
also, w ould hardly exclaim ** over tto/ow unless the contest 

were one in which he, as dramatist, could have a parL 

No other of the cxtivnt dramaa has been so much discussed in 
connection ivith the question as the Those who hold 

that the Lennca and Anthcsteria were entirely separate, have 
ufflrincd that tlie play opens on the I'uyx in Athens, that the scene 
changes to the eouiitry-house of Dicaeopolie in Cholleidae* at tho 
fieusoii of the country Dionysia in the month Posideo. I^tcr 
the time of the Lenaca in the inonth Gumelio is represented* 
FiujiUy the loi’^lUy is again Athens at the Anthesteria in Anthes- 
terio. " In fact, wo are toidp the poet has, in the Achurtmn^^ 
shown his true greatnees by overleaping all restraints of time and 
place and giving his taney free rein. But this is making tbe 
an isolated example among tbe Greek plays which 
have come down to us. Changes of scone are foreign to tho 
nature of the Greek drama, ae is acknowledged by A. Muller.“ 
That tlic Itcginning of the pday is on the Pnyx^ there ia no 
question. In v. 202, IHeacopolla declarea: »1 wiL go in and 

<■ JTjid. in. 139r 
« !^Aoi. Akist. 

** AfeifiA^ran n. 8, 11- 
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celebrate the Country Bionyaia." ThSe is held to be u flUteruont 
of the aatoal time of year repreaented in this portion of the [day, 
and wlflo to indicate the change of place Itouj AtheuB to the 
coantiy. That the country feativaiw to the wine-god in the difter- 
eat demes were held on diit'erent datca,,we learn from the fact 
that coin panics of actors went out from Athena to make tlio tour 
of thcac proTincial festivals* Wv know, Ifto, tiiat these rural 
cekbratious were under charge of the demarchs-'^ In djo fnwaage 
from the Actuir/iians just cited, lliero is no atateniont that this is 
the season when the denies werir accustomed to hold their nnnuul 
Bacchic celebrations. Rather, in his jrty in his newly concluded 
peace, tlie lioro doclares that he will note' hold this festival in honor 
of the god of die vine, Xo Hur[irlse is felt at this i^Ki cptioniil 
date, jiarticuliirly us, by his HLatctnciit below,*’ lie hns l>een pit?- 
vented for sis years from holding the festival at its pi'o[K'r svaison. 
This last passage, hewever, is tiie strongest authority for a chungc 
of place in the action, Oertainly, if the reading is corns-t, in the 
light of all the rtiinaindcr of the coTiiody we slionhi man rally 
translate: “in the siicth year, liitving come intti niy lienie, 1 i‘)ilnte 
you gladly." But we do no violence to the construetion il' w‘o 
Bay that i\S(ip ir jov means “going (/orM) to inv denie/" 

Unqucaticmably up to the end of the drat elmnd ode at v. 2UG, the 
action lias gone on in Atliena. But liere, wc are told, comes the 
change of place. In v. 21)2 Dhsieopolis has declared that he is 
“going in,” What does he enter but hia house in the eitj'? At 
v. 236 the chorus also is in Atheus. In v, 237, the voice of l>i- 
caeopolis is heard from within—Ids lionsc, it js suifl; and 

in V, 238 the chorus is as suddenly before this same liouae! ,Such 
rapid changes might easily take platio on a modem atag^e. In it are 
of a character to cscite remark in an aneient tlieatrc. If there 
was a change here, the second scene must have ropreseuted Choi- 
leidae with the three housea of Dieaeopolis, Biimaclius, and Knri- 
pides; and the three must be in tlic same deinc; for the IbicclJc 
procceaion of Dicaeopolis appears at v. 241, und is broken up by 
the chorus at v. 280, As soon oa Dicaeopolis, by his bj-jday, luw 

■HAidHp Jffitc Th^SAfn, p. 4T- 
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obbimcd permiBsiOf! to pload his ciiutie, ho turns (v. 31)4) to the 
hoit^o of EunpiJcft to Ixirrow the wurdrolie of one of t}ie tragic 
heroes- Then, when his defense has di^'ided the cliorns, the first 
half call upon tlie go rgon-hel meted Lamachus (v. SlitJ) to bear 
them aid, and that u'amgr appears from his house. 

Now the eommoii enemy has pre^x'utod the eelehi-alion ol' the 
Country Dionysia for six yeius. ITow is it possihle, under aucfo 
circumstances, to troneeive of Euripides as eomtiosing tnigedies in 
the Qonntry ? How could the general LimiaeLus be li%-ing out of 
the city in such a time of danger? t.'erhiinly the [thiy itself 
givT-s na authority tliat this scene also is in Athens. At v. 241 
ificncopolis would go forth uith hi a procession to hold the rural 
Dionvsin in his denie. Prevented from doing bo, lie is from this 
on husy 'I'i'itli the duties and pleasures of the Choes. ilia alter¬ 
cation woth tlie chorus and with lianuttdms endeil, he (v- H23 f.) 
aimoiinces thtit he will opiui a market for all Ensitiaus, MegarSaiis, 
and Polo[H«iiieBianH* Ue set* up (%'. 71 ft) the houmls of Ids 
markets, and appoints tliree “ himantes ” us agoninorui. These 
officials are suggestive of tlKiae busy at the Anthestena.** Tlio first 
euatomer, from Megara comes in with : “ ITail. agi>rti In -4?At™ ” 
(v. 720), and brings for sale pigs suitable fur saerifiee at the 
Mysteries (v. 747 and 7U4), The Lesser Mysteriisi came in An- 
thesterio first ailer the Anthesteria. 

There is no ehauge of place in the course of the action- The 
fleonc, the Pnyx with the houses of IfieacopoliH, l,anipchus, and 
Euripides near by, remains the same. There is no indieation of a 
jump in time from Poeideo to Gaiuelio, and again from Gnmelio 
to Aiiihcstcrifn 

Amid all the preparations tor die Antbedteria made in the 
(iw'O statijiiientft eaiinot Bliil to attract utteotion. In \m jO-t fl 
the poet infonnn its tlmt thin is not tlio (Greater l^Honyiia, when 
Btnin^eri^t tribute'l-iesuers, and allies wtre pre&ent. It is die enii- 
test at tlic Tieimeum. In 1150 fi die chortis trees its mind ijon- 
ceming the nii^ierly fiifihioii in which (reated them at 

a previous eelcbnifioD of tiie Letiaen, If^haJ! we that the poet^ 
ill order to ?pesk o t diings prestiit before the eves of tiie A then- 
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ijin^T in two pass^igB^j eiitirdy outbidtlio action of 

the play? By oit uiL^aa^, Tlie pout is doaUDg with a vital iesue. 
He h %htiTii!r against the rmnoiM wan The puw<jr of hi& gezfLua 
is flhoTivn by the inx^toriy mminer in whieli he uses the moment 
whieli was present to his hearers. The vietor at the Chocs sat 
mnong tlie Hpcchitors: the very walls of theatre kad hardly 
ceased to refund mth the din of the ccirotiaeri. Here, or else¬ 
where j there h mentiun of hut one cttI Ayvati^ tliat U the 

Leiiaca. or the dramatic contest at tlio AnthestcriiL. 

Ill fixing the date of the ^^THoiiysia at Llie Lcnaeuniwe have 
the authority of some interestitig lutHTilotions whieh have been 
collected in Thttenberger H. L G. [i. 374. Tliey are the rectird 
of moneys obtained from the siile of tlie hidc^ of the ^nctims 
aacrifiecd ut various leHtividzi of the Attic year. A f>ortiou of 
each of ftiur septsmto lists has been prt^er^ed. In the fin?t and 
fourth of thcac.^ as tliey stand m Ditteuberger, three I>ioiiy£ilac 
festivals are metitioned ; that at l*iricuS| the Itionywia iv 
and the Diemyaiu AyvaCw. The third list enda with the Dio- 
uyshi in Pineus. Tiic remaining hicriptioii mentions two Dio- 
u^vsiac feativuD, the one at tln^ LeiiHciimT sniil tliat fj^ The 

part of the rci-cird which should cover I he Dionjiiia at lineua is 
wanting, llic ciilendar order of all tlic festivals mentioned is 
strictly fcdlowed. 

Kohler in C\ /, j^t.* led hy the other iii^criptioiJH found with 
these fbuFj i^aya that the lisfis do not coiitam mention of all the 
festivals at which public nacrifices of cattle were made in that 
jiortif>n of tlw year c*fivtiri>J by the insc^riptions^ hut thiit these uro 
to be cDnsldercil only as ret^ordn of the hide-money whSeJi waa to 
be devoted to imrticular As a matter of fact, however, 

nearly idl tlie public tl^tivals of importance, m well some of 
lew nutCj arc included in tliLw lists; and it would he difliruit to 
demonntrate that they do not contain n complete record of the 
public iiide-jijojiey for the [Mjrtion of the year in which tln^se festi¬ 
vals falh 

In tiiPBfl iifekuiptions the fheculhirity ii^lth hiiference to the 
Ilion^^ia is the rume which we find in all other accounts which 
fleam to give a u.»nipleto record of these festivals. Only tlirce are 
meotimied tic:d under public authority. IHd the omission of 
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th« Luiiiieii and AnthOHtt-ria occur only in Uiid cnac, we might, 
folloTi’ing KoLlor, admit that the liidc-moncj fh>rii tliiit particular 
festival wa* not devoted to thia special purpwe, and tliot for tliia 
retisou the name did not apfH'ur in tliese records. Eut ainee in 
no case are tbeii; more lliaii thn^v mentioned ; and since the third 
nume w oue which covers all celebrations in honor oF Dionysos at 
the Lenaoum, this assuniptioii cannot be granted. The important 
ftoiut, and one that itmnot be too strongly emphasized, is that 
neither in these nor in any other inHcriltliou or official record is 
there any mention of the Lcniieii or Antheflleria as such. The 
official hmguagc npjn'arw always to have u.s here: Aiorntna 

AjfVatip, or: »} eVi Aiji'aiV iro/tirt}, or, w'hcrc the drannilie uoa- 
test alone was iiitendcfl; a t'jrl Atfvai^ aydtv. Once only in the 
6th centurydo wu iind Aijmui used; and here it is Bynonj-moua 
with o ifl-i Atfraty \\'‘ilamowitK has well Sidd that A^ea<a 

as a name of a sepanUe festival is an invention of tlie grammarians. 
Aristophanes, in the passage fnnu tlie Afhamiims, shows tliat tliia 
ULUiie may have been iL-icd commonly ibr the draiiiatiH: contest at 
the Lenaeum, and we know fmm Tlnieydldea that Antlicaterb was 
also used of the entire festival. It is impossible that in a record 
like the lude-moncy inacriptions, the official title Atoiwia ^n-l 
Attvat^ ahouhl he emploVtHl to cover two festivals seiiatiited by an 
interval of a montli. 

Dut was the Antbesterui a state festival, at ivhich public sacri¬ 
fices of cuttle were made ? The story of ite institution by Pnndign 
shows tliat it was public Irom the lK‘gilining. Aristoplmues in¬ 
forms UB'‘ that it inaiiitaincil this character; for the Tlasileua 
awarded the prize at the tHioes. The question of saerificc rcqnirea 
fuller trciittneiit. 

WnhlimW a jxholiast^ to Aristophanes quote from Theo- 
ponipns the stoiy ot the cistahlishment of the t.hytri. On the 
very day on which they were saveil, the survivora of tlie flood 
introdmaid the celebration of this day of the Antheateria by 
cooking a iM>tfiil of all sorts of vegetables, and Hacrifieing it to tha 
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Chthonian Hermes jind tbo^e who had jiorished in tho waters. 
Till* KtdioUaBt adds that snerifiee weha offered Ui no one of the 
Olyrnpum ^oda ou this day. 

In Suidas we find a hint of the other i^remonies on the Chytri. 
According,' to him. there were samfieeg fo flionysuB iip well ee to 
TIerracs. This auggesta that the (liytri was hut one day of the 
Anthcriteria, and, tlioagh the worship of the departed may have 
been the older portion of theeciehnition, it wiif later itvemhiidowed 
by the feativilies in honor of the nine-god. As the text, nf hie 
argument in his omtioii against Midlas, lioTnostlmnes cites four 
oracidiir nttenmees. two from Dodona, the othern prohuldy from 
Delphi, ill the first tliegoil cal Is u|ioti the eliildreu of r>i*flitheus, 
oa many as inhabit the city of [*iindioii, to bo mindful of Bawdrus, 
ail together throughout the wide afreits to return Ht thunks to the 
Eromiau, and erowiiiil witli wreaths, to eauae the odor of tiiii Hfice 
to rue from the wltiirs. Fn this oraele, Atlu'ns is the tity of Ihiti- 
dion, beeaiuo it was reported that under his rule the worship of 
DionyauB was introduced into the city-. This and the other com¬ 
mands from Dmlona and Delphi eoncerning Idonyf us refer to the 
mtn>diieHon of tlie worship of the godj for in every one the state¬ 
ment is absohlto; tliore is no reference to a previous womLip and 
a bficksliding ou iJie part of the [leoplo. jevurav ^fiouTi of the 
fimt Oracle cau refer only to a sacrifice of animals. Hfronger still 
is the statement in the fourth oracle (from Doduim) where the 
comnuind is given to fhlfil saoreil rites (('e^a nXilv) to Dionysus, 
and to sacritiix' to Apollo and to Zeus. ('ATro^Xfijut 'AwoTpoirfflty 
^ovp ffSkrai .... Ad Knpiri'^ jSaua Xfvjcdu.) The eominimd 
**to mix howls of wine and to establisJi choral dances,” in the 
eecond and foartli oracles, serves os an ex|diinatory comm cut on 
“return fit thanks to the Eromian” in the first. “Let free men 
and slaves wear wreaths and enjoy leisiue for one day,” must 
refer to the Pithoigia. In this feast tlie slaves had a part, and 
eiyoyed n hoUda3% neiiee thesayitig^* “Forth, shives, it is no 
longer the Anthesteria.” In obedience to the omcles then, public 
sacrifices conld not have been lacking at tlie Authestcria. Thero- 
fore, this festival must have Imen officially known us the Dion^’aia 
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T}ie rtniiujitic tit the like thope ut thti Grenter 

Dioiiy&inT wort! iinilonktedly preceded by siicrifice&. The 
mi could hardly bo sepanUed frvut the DioiiysiatVl Ayfvat^ 

Tljerefore ihe hide-money insciiptioiie arc iil^o linlbority (hat 
LcDiien und Antheiitcria lire but two reterenoefi to tlio F^smio feHtivid* 

ThiieyilidesT we Inive aeenj* knew t 5 f but tifi’o DionyBia iQ 
AtheiiB itself: those atrret sind ihe Anthesteria, Of thesep 
u&ing the eotu[wativo ilegreOp he rttatcB tluit tlio 1 utter were the 
a^T^aic?T€jim+ In hia time the ditauiii tic contests were in 

their glory, yet ho inentloTJs hut one celebration in tliie locality. 
So here uJiHj we must coneliule that. .\nthe»teria uiis the niLiue of 
the whole testivsil which Iliiqxioration Udls ns iviih rtidled Tridot^ta^ 
Xo^ and ^erpot; limt Lliere waSp in the iiourisliing iseriod of Ihe 
dm mil. im ficpanite festival Lenaea. tmt that tlie ^ 7 ^^ nt the CTiytri 
came to Ih^ so called to distinguish it fnmi that at the City I^ionysin* 

It h interesting in ninincerion wStU Thueydidea' statement that 
the haiiiin Atheniiins in ids day sTil] liohi the jVnlhet^teria^ to ex- 
amiiui the record of this teet.ival in the Ionic cities of Asia^finon 
To be Burc we have very little in formal] on concerning the dctailrt 
of tills celebration iimuiig them; but we do hud two statensenta 
of iinportaiice. Ll L 0\ mentions certain honors proclaimed 
lit tliC Anthesterifl in the theutre in Cyzicus. Coinparison with 
similar ohservauecB at Alliens ind^^yltea that theatrical repreaentu- 
tiona were to tbllow\ tl L G. 3044, ‘ApScotj/pwictiMj 

refers to Tcos. Fi'oni the constant use of referring to the¬ 
atrical performances in eomieetiou witli the ftstivails of Dionysus 
the word can liardly mean any thing else here. So these two 
inscriptiona^ referring to two colonies, add their testimony that 
dramas w'cre presented ubo at the Antliosteria in Athens^ 

Finally, Aristotle's Polilch faills into line wtith the hide^money 
records. In § & 6 , the statement is made that the Archon Epony- 
nios had the Megala Dioiiy^^ia in charge In the following ftcctiotip 
the Archon Bnsileus is said to have control* iiot ot the Lenacu or 
of the Anthe^em—for neither is metitioned hy natiie — but of the 
Dionysifl The Bosileus and the Epimelet™ together 

directed the procession; but the basileus iilone controlled the 
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[dramaric] conrcsL Hero agsiln, it h incwnceiviible tlmt oitLcr 
Atithesteria or Leiiaca should be oiHitted; ko Ijoth must bo in¬ 
cluded under DbnyHia eVi Aijra/w, 

We thus find our position stipisuted by ineenprions of uinloubtcd 
ftu^orifr, ttiid by a list of nurnee RiTigiiig in tiiue from In^fore 
Anstophaiies to [he 3th oentniy a. u., and in weight tiy>tii Thuev- 
dides and Aristotle to the SehoUiints. 

il‘ tJic LimniU) were not by the existing fhciitj-e ot DionTsus, 
where were they? Not on the south side of thi- Aer,>iK.li8'.is a 
tJflrefiil exumiiiiitioTi of the ground j.jv.vcs. In oiir stndv of the 
theatre-j,reeirK‘t, we found flmt the earth here in a.itifjuitV was at 
a much higher level than at pivsent. while iinmedhitely outside 
the wall of this prt'cmct to tJic KoutJi, the ground was eonsideniblv 
lower than it is now. The [hresent height of the tlieutre-preeind: 
ia 3T.4 ni. aboTe the sea. level; i>f the Oilenni, 37.7 metres; of rhe 
Ol^pieiira, 83,8 m.; of the proiitid ^vithiti the eiielosun; of tJie 
Mililiity' Hospital tine south from the theatre, 75 m.; of ('iilllr- 
rhoe m tJu- Tliasus opposite the Olympieum, 53 m. ; of the llisaijii 
bed opposite the theatre, 5(1 m. From the jiresetit level of the 
theatre to the bed of the streai.i there is a lidl of more than 
41 nn; the fidl is alsjtit equally rapid idong the entire esttent 
of the slope to the emith of the Acropolis, while the soil is full of 
small Btoiies, Surely, it wouM lake more than the oft-cited hand¬ 
ful of nishcB to tstablirth a swantp on such a liillaide. We have 
however, exeelleiit geological aiitliority that from the % of the 
land and the nature of the soil, there never could have been a 
ewomji there. The Ncleum incrlptiou’^ c-tm lie held to prove 
nothing further than th.it, as Mr. Wheeler suggests, the drain 
from the existing theatre ran through tliis precinct. We must 
therefore seek the fdmnae else where. 

We know tJiat iram time immemorial fho [Hjttera plisJ dieh- 
trade in the f’cramicus, because litre they found the day suitable 
for their use. The scM'alled Tlieseum ia 68.6 tn, above the sen- 
eve^ the present level at the Pineus railroad station, 54.9 m. ’ at 
the Bipyliim (and here wo are on the ancient level), onlv 47 3 m 
Out beyond the gate comes a long slope, extending till the Ce^ 
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phid^tiK h ri'iinhed, sit rii <?levatioij of 21 di. Ho the Dipyliim bt 
iiver 4 S ni. below tlie junesont level of the tlieJitT’it-prc^c^inet; sind it 
the lowest {M>rtion of the ioieient city. Here, therefore^ in the 
iiortliwefit |wirt of the city, m where we shoulil ex]>eet trom the hy 
of tlie Inn*! ansi the nature of the st»U to iiinl tlie Out in 

the open plain beyond this quarter of the city t^vilay, utter every 
heavy rain, the water cchhusta uml remierfi the grounsl swam[jy. 
With the nipyhim iw a stnrtini^-point^ tliere iti tio diftiLuIty in fluii- 
tln^t, in very OTieient timeSj the LiniTuie extended to Co- 
]01111# Ag^rfieus, to Ike east int.o^ the whisdj IhLK'ame a [>r>rtitin 

of the agora in tlie (^eranuenfl, siml to the we#tinto the depression 
between rnhmiJs Afp>nieu« Jind the Hill of tlie Nymjdis* The 
esiict extent anil charaeter of the low groinad in thc#e two ilirv'c- 
tions can only Ije deterniiued hy ext^uvating the aiieient leveh 
wldi h. as it sippL'urs to iwOt hsi# not been resiehed ly the deep new 
ruilroa<l eutting mnning acroes this section nortli of the so-^dled 
Tlu'iHOTini. 

The exeavaEiiiiis of [>t^ iJ'drpfehi l>efvveen Colonus Agoraeue 
the Areopagust have shown that the rnins and the nncient street 
at this point have been hiirieti to a great dej>th by the debris 
washed down from the PnyTc, Unfortunately, these iliggings have 
not l>eeii extensive enough to rcBtore the topognipliy of the west 
ami southwest siof>es of OdomiH AgoraeuSp 

We have ahuntlant notices^ besiiles those sili'eady given, of a 
precinct or precincts of Dionysus in this scctinn, IfcsYcldim 
speaks" of ft house lu Melite where the tmgic actors rehearsed. 
Photiua repeats^ the statement almost word for worfh Idiiloa- 
tratus mendoufl^ a councildiouse of tlic artfc^t^ near Ihe gate of tho 
Cenimicus, Pausanis^ ±rj)jju&t utter entering the city, sees 
within one of the stoiis tlic bouse of Poulyuion which was dedi¬ 
cated to Dionysus ileljiomenus. He spicaks next of a pr<x?inct 
witli various 07^X^711, and among theiD the fiiee of the demon of 
nnmixed wine^ Cnitus. Beyond thh precinct ivas a building 
with images of day, representing, among otJier Si-enc^i, Pegasus, 
who brought the w'OKjliip oj' IlkmyBUB to Athena, This building 
^Hestch. 

^ FHOTiPi, MfXirAtfi pfiflt, 
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also wns ['laiulv fltivotcd to tU« cult nt‘ the wine-goth In fact, the 
mo?t venmihle tnulitioni in Atltens. i%udi reference to Diony&ufl, 
centre here. All the Torious re[jreaentationB here arc ctiiinecteti 
with the oldest IcgenJa. Vaiwania-s (l. 3. 1.) snys that the Ocra^ 
miens had Us very name Irtnii i’enmiua, a «mi of Ditinjaus lUid. 
Ariadne. 

%Vc have iilreudy ■n eu tlml an oreheatm uaa first eetahlished in 
the agonu 'riinieus aihfa “ that this w aa a reinsiticnoiia idaeo where 
were°he statues of ILirmodius and Aristogitoii, which we know 
to have iu tilt' iigom. 

The sirholiast to the Ik awai of Dcnioetln-iiea « saya that the 
n hicronof CidamitcB, mi eponymoua herti, wius eloae to the I.t- 
liaenm. Hesyeliiiis words this statement dificreiitly,aaT,nnglliat [the 
statue of] the hem hiuiself ivaa iienr the I..euuenin. W e know that 
the fttiitucs of ejionymous heroes were set up in the agora. Hero 
a^itin the ucw Aristotle niiinnseript cornea to our aujiyiort, telling 
(P«f. e, 3) that the nine arelioiis did nut uceolpy the same 
huikling. but that the BaaiU iirt had the Biictpleiiin, near the IVy- 
tatieum, and that the meeting and marriage of the Uaflileus' ivitc 
with Dionyrius still totpk place there in hie time. That the llueo- 
lenm iiniat he on the agora, and that the marnnge took place in 
Litnnaeftn-T.entic‘aii territory, have long been aecepte*! The 
location of tln> Lininao to the northwest at the Acropolis must 
thus he condid.cre<l as ecttled. 

Dr, Diyr]jfcld maintains that the ancient orehtettm and the later 
Agrippciiin theatre near by, mentioned by Philoatratus,** lay in 
the depreasioii between the Piiyx and the Hill of the Nymphs, but 
considerably aiiove the foot of tlic ilcelivity. 

From tlie passage of the Ncaan quoted aliove we know that the 
old orchestra could not liavc been in the sacred precinct of Diony- 
eua Lininaeus, for this was openeil hut once in every year, on the 
12th of Anthesterio,® while the Chytri and therefore o 

oywi' were hold on the ibllowing day. Tljis involves too 
that the Pithoigiu iw well its the contesta at the Lenaeum ” could 
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not have l>ean celebrated m the sanctuary iv Ai^vans^ though por- 
tioiia rtf each of these divit^iona of the Antljestcria were held in the 
Lenaeurn, which contained the Limnaea 

The Leriiieuiii must lie ei^ and therefore ou the low 

^rouncL A piuisiige in Ihiku^ (8, 3o) is auUiority that Uie wanct- 
uary of DJonysna eV Atomic woa iv atrru; L f,, witJjin the The- 
mlfitoeh^an walls. Ko we have it located within nurrow limits, 
somewhere in the space bounded on the east by the casteru limit 
of the ugoni in Cemmieus^ south by the Areopjigus, west by the 
Pnyx atnl the Hill ot tlie N^j’mphSj and north by the Dipylum. 

From the neighl>orhood of the Dionyeiae foundations and 
allusions mentioned by PausaniaK immediately upon entering th# 
eity^ we may l»c justified in 1cH3*ting this ancient cult of Dionysus 
w iitill more exactly, and plaiung it somewhere on or at 

the Joot oi the srtudiwestern slope of Coloniia Agonicus. More 
prt^eise evidence of its site wc may obtain fmm futuTo excavation; 
though as this region lay outside the Ryjmntino cily'-wiillap the mins 
may have lieen more or less completely swept away. 

fn view of its (jO!?ition outside of the f^te of die iincicnt Pelasgic 
city, by the wine-press^ w^c understsiiid why the contest in tiie 
Lenaeum wraa called a cron test xar Because enclosed later 

w'ithin the walls of Themlstooles^ the Liranae were also referred to 
as affT«. Situated aa they were in the territory uf the agora, 
we see wh}', although the Arehon E|ionymna directed the City 
Dioiiysia, tlie Andion Basilcus presided^ over the Anthesteria, and 
therefore over ** the contest at the Lenaeum “; and the agoranomi, 
the super!ntcnlieuts of the market-place, wdiosr dutiei^ w-cre con¬ 
fined to the agora^ toik 

In t losing, it may not be with out interest to review the picture 
presented of the moat ancient Athens. Behind tlie nine-gated 
Pelaagic (ortificatinnH lay the eitj', with Its temples, its palace, ** tJie 
gortflly house of Ercchtheus,” and its dwellings for the fniioplc, 
remains of which can even now bo seen within the Pclnsgicura. 
Inimedintcly without the gate stood thePythium, the Olympieijrn, 
the temple of (le Kourotropho^t nther foundations. Directly 

«*F0LLri VIII. se. M, A&isw 

p. art4^ Diite. 
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before the entrance, aome two hundred |i 4 eca from the city-waUs^ 
waa the spring' Enneacrounue, whose water wm moat eetcemed by 
the eitm'na. Not Cm- from tbia waa the wine-prese. Hero the 
pi^plo built the fiiBt altar, the liiut temple, the timt orohcetni, and 
instituted the first feativai in honor of the wine-god, long before 
the new Dionjaiaa colt was brought in from Elenthcrae; and here 
for centuries were rsked every year about the oreheetra tiers of 
wooden seats in preparation for the annuid dramatic conteata. 

JOHH PlCltJlRl), 

-American School of Claaatcul Studies, 
Atliena, 1891. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


HUNTING DELLA ROBBIA MONUMENTS IN ITALV, 

To ihti .yfm'isiwf Eiiisr of the AneekAn Janrfud of ArehniAagti ; 

Dear Sir: Having made a special stady of 
the alfcarpiece by Andrea Della Robbia in tlie Metropolitan Mueeum, 
New York, my deaLre was aroused to caamine all the glaaoJ terraeotta 
sculptures of the Ddia Robbia eebool, wbieh form such sm important 
part of Italian Renaisaance sculpture. So I sailed for Italy on 
the (ith of last JIuy, taking with me a good camera and a aufheient 
number of celluloid films, knowing beforelmnd that there were many 
of these monuments whieh had aever been pbotograplnul and were 
eonsoqiiently ini perfectly known. An Lnveatigation of this eharucter, 
which takes one over tlic m onn tains and into the vallfjnj, from one 
end of Italy to the other, may well bn described as a hunting eipo- 
ditioD; and, though requiring severe labor and constant sacriHccs, has 
in it a considerable element of sport. Allliough Dr Bode, of Berlin 
in various writings has shown a more disuriminating knowlwlgc of 
this subject than other wrilcra, nevertheless the work of CavaDu«:i 
and Molinier, RobbiAf w'lis more useful to me as a guide and 

^rter. They hail eatalcigucd ns many as H50 of these monuraentK 
in Italy, and bridly f| escribed them. Bui their attributions were 
uncertain. Prof. Cavaliucei told me in Florence that unless he had a 
documont in hiUid indieatiiig the authorahip of a nicnument he felt 
great heBitntion in njaking attributions. And I could see, the more 
I etudied bis work, that he considered it more important to discover 
lioeumcnts than to o1>serve monnrnents. Here then was a great 
Opportunity to see a large series of monuments, to compare them and 
allow them to tell their own story in regard to their origin. Having 
with the aid of geographical dictionaj-ifw and government maps hK-atcd 
these 350 monuraents, 1 made up my mind to see as many of them 
as possible. This was no easy task, ns tliey were widely distributed 
and, as I progressed, the number of uncalaloguud monuments con- 
etontly Inorensed. I can give here hut a bare outline of my trip. 
Starting at Genoa, T went to Maasa and Pisa and Lucca j from Lucca 
following the valley of the Scrchio as far north as Caetdnuovo. Here 
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1 found ft Hue j^eriisi of uuphutogfaphed monumentSp and b^an to 
learn that worka of the same author and pEzrjod are very likely to be 
found in neighboring ionmp eapeeially when lying along a valley. 
BUnikrly, Bt4irtmg from Praechia above Piatoia I studied another series 
of iinphotographEid moimmeuts at Gavin an a, Lizon o and Cutigliano. 
These monumenh? may prove to be of importance in Boivirtg this 
problem of the authorship of tho cctohrated Pistoian frieze. 

At Prato the monnuieiita of ttiia ebuia have been photographed+ 
and are well kno^vn. Florence and ita immediate aurroundlngB 
contain the iiioat Important works of Luca and of Giovanni Della 
Kobbia, but is very poor in examplE!^ gf Andrea Della Hobbisk Hence 
the Florentities have ft very inadequate notion of Andtea'a work^ which 
in list be Ptudiiifl at Areizo^ La Verna, Prato, Siena and Viterbo. At 
Florence I w^as Ji>rInnate enough to find an unpublished doctiment 
ai^erjbing one of the medallions at Or Sao Mich cl c to Iftiea Della 
Kobbia. Two of thcuo medalliiftiH by the elder Luca bud nevar been 
photojp-aphtHl befnreJmL liaveiiuw been taken by Alinari, So far ue I 
know', the monuments ut ImprunvUi ten miles from Florence^ are 
unknown to fetudenta of lliia Hubject Three of lliein have been photo- 
grapheii hy BrogiT who gives no attrihutions. Tliey are not mentioned 
by Cavallucci nor by Dr. Bo^Ie j yet they are ainongst the very Gnest 
works by Luca Della flobbta. In the private collection of the Marquis 
FrEscobaldt I recogniied a fine Luca IlelUi Robbia, mid in that of the 
Marquis Antinori an excellent example of Giovanni's work. Less 
important discoveries made in this region are too nuiiierousto mention. 
At Kmpoli, not many luli&i froui Flotefice, are several uncatalogued 
monuments and a tine oxnmplo of a tile pavenient, which I identified 
as Della Kobbia w^ork. I then viaiteJ Poggibonsi and Vollerra and 
Blenci^and aati^fieti myself that the beautiful coronuLlon of the Virgin 
at the Onservania outalde Siena is a chef-d^ieuvrc of Andrea Della 
Eobbia, From Asciano J visited Monte San Savino/Lucignano and 
Foiano imd took photojijrftplie of aome Giic^ Unrecognized wmrka of 
Andrea Delia lloiilha- Another starting point was Montepulr-iano for 
a long drive to Radleofjinif a weird Etruscan site, whoso churches 
contftinecl half a dozen nnphotographed Della RuhhiaB, then to S* 
Fiora, whose monuments have a greater reputation than they de- 
serve, to S. Antinio, a hne Cistercian ruin, and Montalcino. At 
Perugia I phutographed the nionumeiita of Benedetto fiuglione, thus 
laying the i™i3 for a study of his works^ a number of which may now 
he Irtentified. In the cose of his pupil, Santi Buglignc, I was less 
fiuceeaeful, on the chnpel at Croce deU'.Alpc, which contained two 
authenticatwi altar pieces of his seeing to have disappeared, not only 
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from Bifthtj but from Lhe memory of the InhabltaatB of the neighbor- 
hood. So the rceousrtruclion of liis atjlo involves u wider strcteb of 
the acientifio keagination. At Aoqtiapendente I found a unique giaiod 
terra-cotta alt 4 ir @i;nied by Jacopo Eeneveolo, at Bolsena took the 
firftt pholograph of several aiuiiuinentd, am I nt Vlturbu hml phoio- 
grapiw made of the im}>ortant lunetteij by Andrew Ddta Robbia. 
At Rome I penetrated tbemydteriea oftlic Vatican and diBOOvercrl there 
a Bi^ed iiioiiument by Fra Lucae, son of Andrea Delia HobbiWf 
and found in the rudustrial Museum tievend monument^Sj which 1 
IdenLiQLHl as by the tiame wivtlior. Hitherto Fra Lucaa has been 
known ouly as the maker of tile pareniente. At Jtooteeaasiaiio there 

a large inomiuient eonoeniing which a docTiineFit hiLB been pub- 
liahed in many Italian journals, fiscrihing the authorship to Fra 
Militia Della Rohhia. This has been published from a drawing, wnd 
my photograph is tho first taken from the original monument. On 
the basis of n very imperfect wirquidutance with his style, other 
nuiiiuiiientd arc being freely attributed to Fra Mallla. In the More ho 
there is a series of terracotta altar-pieces lUtrifmtf^l to Rietro Paolo 
Agabiti, a local painter of the svi century. TIhasc attributions are 
purely hypotheticai, nnd the hypothcifis that Fra Mattia might have 
been tlieir uulhur is now' being testetl by local arcbieologista- I 
travelletl over a large purlion of this province, aeeing some im|»rtaiit 
monumente, but wititoiit nmkiiig diacoveries of importance* Umbria 
in general pro veil even less fruitful, ihe terrcvcotta iiioniiments being 
of poor quality and Bhcnving little or no Delia Robbia inHuenee. 

A very interesting region comprises CittA di Castello, Borgo Ban 
Scpolcro, Arezzo and the Casentino. Here Andrea Delhi Robbia leR 
his impress strongly marked^ specially in the very beautiful altar- 
piece^^ at La Verna* Aa we approEuib Florence we find more by Gio¬ 
vanni and his Bcboolt especially noteworthy bdng the moniiiiients at 
Galatronn and San Giovatiiii. 

When obliged to return home there remained very few known Della 
Robbia iiionumcnts in Italy which I had not visited ■ aimoat every- 
w here I found inore than had been already catalogued, and my col¬ 
lection of photographs of these monuments is uudoublcflly the most 
cornplete in ejiBbenea Already conHiderable knowledge has been 
gained of the differences of style, which characterized the various 
meniberfl of the school, os 1 hope to show^ in a senes of articles for the 
A'iMrimn oj Archsi^t^pj. In order to complete this work I 

eh all still have to hunt further in the muaeums and private collections 
of Siiain, Portugal, France, England, Germany and Austria. Thero 
are a few Delia Robbia monuments in this country, of which one is in 
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Princeton, one in New York, one in Newport, R. I., and several in 

Beside the dir^i pleasures of the chase and the bagging of jjame, 
there arc many mcideiitd pltaiaoreo in such a hunting expedition. 
One earns of the whert>ahouts of other monuments, acquire a 
oowledgo of the country, of the language, of the people and of all the 
loc4l BurroundiiigB tijiil help explain to na the significance of tho 

V ouK sin cerdly, 

Allan 

(lUernHty Hall, Princetou, N, Dee. 27, 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OP EOOKS. 


Maxima Colltsjnow^ Ristomde ia S;.ndpti(r^ Grecqm, Tomer. 

Firmi IT-Didot et Ck. Piirk, 1892. 

This ia tho first volume of ivhat ia likely to prgFo for aame timo to 
come the bia^t ;joncral hiatory of Greek ecalpture. The personal in¬ 
spection of monuments made during hia connection witli the French 
achool at Athenst and hia tminmg aa a lEetnrer at the Faculty ties 
Lettrra at Paris, have given M. CuDlgnon an admirable training for the 
protluction of this book. Wesee in it also a hearty appreeintion of 
more apecJalized work. This is essentially n history from the archeo¬ 
logical standpoint, tlie motiumentH of Greek sculpture, rather thrm 
written ducuuidnls^ being assumed as fundamental material In this 
res peel he represents a more advanced stage of archa^ulugieal science 
than Qi'orbieck. Again we feel in reading the volume the coustout 
assumption that the history of Greek sculpture is a cuutmuous 
evolution. Even when the development is eheckedf aa by tho Doriim 
invasion, tho clement of continuity is emphasized. Tho Dorians eon- 
struct new fortns nut of the elements which they find already ts^lablished 
in Greece. Thus the iconnKting linka evincing the eoutlnuous 
flow^ are not loat i^ight of wheii he comes to treat of the different 
scljDuls. This ro^d for tho general confiitbns of development tom pera 
his judgment and prevents hhn from formulutiug or approving of 
irrelevant tmd improbable hypotheses. This h an admirable temper 
for one who writad a general hisLor^'. VV^e do not find here remote 
analogic and startling theories- There is an even flow to the narra^ 
live which itidlcaiea to ti9 that the knowledge of Greek scnlpture k 
now more conn 0 cte<:l, nnci that many gaps have been filled in tlie list 
during a few yenni- Yet AI. Collignon is not a literary Lrimmcr, steering 
a middle course between opposing thenrioa. lie merely seeks for near 
and probable causes, and is not carried away by resemblunces which 
have little historical value. Ilia method in fundELmcntatly the hie- 
lorical method^ the four iKioke which compose the Qrst volume 
treating of the Primitive Periods, Early ArchaiCp and Advanced Archaic 
Perioda^ mid The Great Masters of the v century. It Is unnecessary 
to give here the general analysis of the hook, a$ it docs not dli'er 
essentially from other simihir blstorieSp but we may notice the 
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syst-emalic method with which he treuta his iHaterial. At the ojicningr 
of each now period he briefly the general liistnrical couditioiis, 
then having classed the monuiiieula by achoots lie considers tha 
eharauteristica of a few represeutiitive tiSLiraplc3,fttid finally endftivors 
to sumnnnrize the stylo of tlic sc'houl or period, in tloini; tbid ha k 
haudliug tnnsirlcrabiB dew materia] which has not yet found its way 
into gctioral histones. Even to epeciiiiists, this gcneml Ircatuicnt cl'a 
subject with W'hieh they may bo rarnilinr in liptail, is vaJutiLlo, The 
book in a summary and index to a large nuiiiber of monugraplis 
scattered in French, Genu an, Greek and English pericHlicals, and wo 
find it much more conveniont to have ihiiso roferancea at tiie ib<d of 
each page rather them gathered together at the cml of the volume as in 
Mrs. Miteheli’a escellent history. Of course it is no easy tmilter to 
distinguish sharply the charaetorktica of dHTerent sclmold in ftcountrv 
^ sijiall m Greece, where tfiere was ao much interaction, and ih'o 
foriDuloB, which are bid down now. may require correction in u low 

ycara. Still the attempt h well madci and U fieipful in conaoJidatina 

our knowledge. ^ 


In a work of whose method we cordially approve, the defects if 
there be any, are likely to be in the way of omiasion of mtilerial’or 
under'valdation of that wbicii is taken into eonsideralioti. In the 
dirccUon of omLwieu wo find that pmetically no use wliakwer lias 
been made of Cyprus aa a school of arebaic Greek art. yet there is 
considerable material for this in European museums as will us iu tha 
Wetropobtau rnuseum in Now York. In und uJy oetimating the value uf 
the inate^l iu bond, we find find here and there ruoro influence 
attributed to the Phmnicians. than wo should bo inclined to aJbw 
For eaampJc (p. 43,) the ceiling at Orchoiiicnoa. is expbjnal ai 
Phmnician bwausc of tho roeettca, and the aame daigi, niion 
Egyptian ceihngB at Thebe is explained os Phajuieiati also. Evi- 
denlly M Coihgnon has not yet teamed the grammar uf the E-vptbn 
lotus U e commend him to Prof, Gooiiyear, He b nbn in c?ror in 
Mcnbmg the first use of tiie term « hiK-anjhaic " to Jirunn’s article in 
lb. V.. p. 1.7, for i, WJ o„ importoo, 

Classification of Done monumenta made three years earlier ^liut 
heee are minor matters. The book b abundantly illustrated Lvin. 
twelve wellent plates in lithograph and photogravure and tw^ 
^ndred and eeveaty^clght in Die tone jjroeeaa and photoeti^ravinif 
We r^ret that the tone process had not been mere cxLcnaivdv used 
as the drawings do not and cannot give a auflieientl v full ^ 

of the objects However, is it quite proper thit Zi^troraTn: 
process plate ehould sign it us is done here PeiU Kulp$itf a. M 
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Grigf'ktsekc GfUleridmk iit i.krmF\/rmm cddulirL 

Svih pp. viir^ 110, Miiiielietit Verlagflandt;ilt fur Krniat imd 

AVisisengt^liaitl. 1802. 

Thb U not a ey^tcniatio trcatL^f^t scries of nine [jii|>erSj all of 

which, except the la^t. have been alrcaiiy pnldi^boil But wo are 
^mteful to Dr. Broun and to hiis publishers for huviiig collected tiie&e 
articles, wdiich wenji scattered I in various pcrioiiicab aiul written at 
wide intert^ala of tiuui In their present form they are instructive as 
revealing to ns Dr^ Jirunn^^ general hiilhtH of rniml in appruaiDhiiig hia 
anbjectp its well as more useful and better adapteil to a wide circle of 
readenri. The rtrst of itic-se iirticlea on iha Furneae Hera apjieiired in 
the BaUtUlao {IdP in 1840, and h doscribcil an the “ fin^t 

attempt at th& analytical euiisiileralLou of the ideal of a Greek 
while tEie entire series muy he tuken m eyidonco that “ the iutelleclua] 
unLlerstaiidmgdf ideal artistic productEons can he reacluHl only on the 
basis of a thorough analysis of form. ” For his umdyais of eeulplural 
forjii, and hh keen iutuitioiiSp Dr. Brunn has long been hedd iu high 
eiteem, and it b inlemiting to learn what we can of his niothonls. In 
conaidering the Hera heftfl he first e^aniineii the original, afterwards a 
oast of it for inany hour^j, then eompare^l these iniprcsisions with oljser- 
vations made upon a huTiian scull. In doing this he brings the work of 
art to nntare, so os to substantiate or correct his im pressions. We see 
him following the same method in the articles upHjn the Medusa and 
upon Asklepio^^ But this reference to nature is for the most part casual 
and incidental. It is not to nature Hut to literature that he resorts for 
help, lie is not contont to trust bitnsclf entirely Eu the method 
euunciated in the prafujcc, Hs does not re^t satis tied with the ideals as 
he reads them in the sculptnred faces. He nvther iiiHUEiiea that thesae 
ideals were fiiod before they were expressed In marble. He looks at 
the heads of Hera and Kens through ox-eyed " and dark-browed 
gliwsea. He aecepki the Div ine ideiil froEU tho pages of Ilcimcr, 
rather than from the mar hie form^ whenever it is possible. His nilud 
is still imhuerl with doetriuea concerning the eternity of Id^m and . 

inward necessity, which ho must have rcacbed in some otLier w^ay 
than by tho analysis of extefn.al forniH. 

But while we may regard the raetEioil os not couaiatently applied, 
w^e have no fault to find with the method and noflentiment but that of 
adnuration for the hue powers of observation iliyplayed in these 
article. There aeen^ to bo nothing in the form of the eye that 
^apea bis atEentiun. The slightest variations in the form of the lids, 
in tho position.^ of the eyeball^ he notices and aadinnes that they weire 
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majd$ the vebides of expre^iofL Sirmlarly the forehend, the mouth, 
the chin, thohuir are mo-it attentiTely studied m ?ehblea ef esprei* 
sion. Surely few, even trained arebseologlsla, can read these pa^es 
without having tlieir powers of observation quickenoch By far the 
greater portion of workera in the field of Greek Bcul[iture are con- 
cemeil at the prtsenL tiine with the morphology ofnrt for the sake of its 
history. The analysis of forms is otltized to ascertain an liLiturleal 
seriis, to discover schools, to establish dates* Flere wo find scarcely 
a mention of schools or artistSt no reforenee to liistory and not a date 
The analysis of form leads to the iaierprelation ufmonaments and the 
estaljfisliitient of idcaLi. It is the physiology, not the history of art 
The pnblLdicmt who are gaining a world-wide reputation for their 
phoUt process reproduction!]^ have added to this hook a series of fine 
photutype plate;^ 


A. M. 
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AFRICA. 

EGYPT. 

TEXTS OF THE PYRAMIDS. — Htblia fof NovoTuhcr, 1892, contains no 
article by Dr. BruRSch on “ The Texts of the Pyramids." It meutionB 
the openinR of one of the snniiler pyramids of the Sakkarah group 
in 1880 by Marictte Pasha anfl tiie rligcovery of a uuuilwr of hieroRly* 
phic inscriplioua beautifully chiseled into the waits of the mner aisles 
and Cham her, which gave the name of the tnaker of the jiyrafnid as 
Pepi, and fixciJ its date at tha vi Dynaaty or about 3,01IU n. a 
Prof, Brugach then gives an nccount oi‘ his own work at the nxiuest 
of Mariette upon a second pyraiiiiil opened by Miirictte’a men at 
Sakkarah, where the wuUe of the chamber were covered with hiercj- 
glyphic inacriptitiuij, A granite cotiin, uDo, w.is found adorned with 
hieroglyphics repeating in didereiit pjlaces the name of the Eiug, 
The iiiscriptionu on the walls hajil been destroyed in a nunilHir of 
places by treasure hunters. 

Maapero, Mariette's succeaBor, opened a number of pyramids of the 
flame group an<l found a great quantity of iniM^ rip dona. Ab a result, 
new texts were discovered in a number oi pyramids of which three 
belonged to the rnyid houses of tire V and Vi Dynasties. JIaapero 
then published a cojiy of all these inscriptions together with their 
translation as far as this was possible. 

These discoveries establish the imiKirtont point in the study of the 
language, that its ‘‘ieonogra]!hic phrase " dates from the most ancient 
tinny imd gooi back even to Menes the firet king. The grammar, 
Toeabiiliiry and the construction of word.s and scntencea betray the 
awkwiittl stiffness of a laaguapje in its first literary beginnings, but it 
is Bbown in all ita youthful streugtli and pregnancc. 

A THcii^rocal comparison of all the texts found estahlisbes the fact 
that tliey belong to a collection of texts known aa '* the Hook.” 
Tliis “book" contaiiUNi all the formulas and conjurations used after 
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dc^th, is Ui iruide for the deceased in the uaktiowD fptiircT and a book 
of chnrms, in wIiilIi guide tlie E^^yptian faith made its appearance in 
the most ancient period of ctilturoj alUiough containing nothing of the 
philnsiiphy or liMtory of the ancient Kgyptiiina^ it ua ranch 

interestinp: information rdating Lo mythology^ geographyt astronomy, 
botany and zoology. 

For the tmeient %ypti:it^ belkt'esl that theif earthly tliatrict)^ cUie& 
and tern plea liriil heavenly counterparts of the samu iiaiiitaj in fact^ 
the whole geography of tliibi world W'tid duplieatcil in iho world to 
eome. Theedestia! inhabilantseonrist of the immortal comjKiny of the 
“ehining " with the aokr god at their bead. Each constellation is 
designatefl as the abode of the soul of one gcwl hetiilicent or zmilotlcenL 
In his wnnderingfl the soul of man came in contact with these abodes 
of tlie evil gods ami the book which [roverEJul the wralla of hia mortuary 
chamber provided charms which made him proof against harm. 

Tlie texts of the pyrum ids protnise to the departed the eiijiiyiiient 
of El new' life which he continues to live in the eartli^ in the boflj, ia 
heaven, in the spirit The soul had poiiver Lo reiiiiTte itself to the body 
at ivilL We Hnd in the UTxta mention of Egyptian political institutions 
at the remotfeit period, Uie cxiatcrice of a high type of civiLocation. Agri-. 
culture was highly dcvolo|>er.L All the donuHtic animals, with the 
exception of the horde and odJnel, are Lntroduced, the ur^la of cookings 
of dreasiag and of personal adommeut, all find nmiition. 

The testa of the pyramida then, though they fail to givo ua any 
information with regard to the life or history of the kiuga whoae 
ch:iLuL»ers they arlornod have Blill much ^IgniHcance for the universal 
history of eivili^atioo. 

THE MAURIAGE OF AMEMOPHlS IV.— The Amatna tahkl^ show that 
AineoQphis married other Babylonian princesses h^idea Thi his first 
wife who bore the title of Ftoya! moLherp Royal wife, and Queen of 
EgypL” A large tablet on exhibition at the BritLih Museum with 
two others in the misseuni at Berlin and one at Giiveh gives a verv 
entertaining ccurcaponiJence between Amcnophis and Kalliina-Siiij 
king of Chaldea and hrother of one of Amenopbls’wh'ea and father 
of two others. The tablet m the British Mus^eum m relative to the 
allbucc with Lukhaite the youngest daughter of the Chahlcan king. 

Kallima-Sin is reluctant to give his daughter to the Pharaoh and 
advances various reasons for his indispEJsition while Amenophtd: 
amootldy explains away the various impcNJiinents. 

Matters take a new turn in the Berlin letter where wo find the 
Babylmiian requesting n wife of tbe Kj'yptinn monareh, the requesst 
is r-ortly refused, whereuiKin Kaltinaa-Sin ropliw, " Itmemueh ob thou 
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Kaat not uetit tnc a wife, 1 will do in like TnnniidT nnto theennrl bindcT 
any lady from going frotn Bnbyloti to E;;ypt,” Another letter how¬ 
ever showd that KalliTna'Sin Knally conseuted on condition of large 
«nioluinonttt> eend Lukliaite to Egypt, anrl this very mercenary and 
diplomatic alliance was finally made.—-Biftfia, V, pp. lOB, 109. 

the date of the fourth EGYPTIAN DYNASTY.— Mr t^etrie’s state- 
mentin to the passage-angle of Senefru'a pj-nim id complete a 

chain of aatronomieal evidence proving the (lominencoment of the iv 
Dvnaety to Imvo lieon very approximately 3HM> ii. c. 

Tlie entrance paaaage of the Med mu pyramid haa a polar lUHtance 
(allowing for the azimuth error of the pasaage) of about 45, nnd, if 
iiitende.1 for olwcn'ation of a circampotar star, tixtti the date of the 
atructore withiu not very wide limits. Between 41MX) and 29lX) n. c. • 
no naked eye star was within this distance of the ijole^ except the sixth 
magnitude' star 126 Piozzi (xm) which was so situate alxmt 3820 to 
3620 K. If,, its luLniimini dislnnee being about 3d'. Allowing an nnccr- 
tainty of a few ininules of arc, a date fitty years on eithor side of these 
extreme wonlii aatiafy the ret[uiTeiiients of tlie ease. 

The paasagu-angle of tlie Hreat Pyruniid is 3“ 3Sy below the pole (3 
34' iu the built (lortioti. the latest). The Second I'y ramirl passage has 
also an tingle of about 3' 31' polar distance (Smyth's measurs-Per- 
rintr and Vy»e, whose angle measures are not accurate, give 4 5). 
Finallv the nortliern “trial-passage" east of the Gre[it Pyramid htia 
the fwtar distance 3° *32' -|-or-8'. Now at the date 36-50 me- the 
fttar '217 PiiLEZi (gomewhiit brij^bter than that la.si nam^l) at si dia- 
tance of S'* 29' from the pole, increasing to 3^“ 34' by 3630 n. c. 

East of the Great Pjwamid tlioro are certain alruight trenches (one 
at ihe N. E. corner) running reapectively 13® 6', 34“ S?, and io“ 56 
east of North and west of South- At about the date named these 
trenches pointml very nearly to Canopus nl aetting and to Arctunie 
and AUair at rising, the average error of axi.nuth hemg 1^ than a 

‘’"Buteven these differences of half a degree or so am amounted for. 
Refraction at the borixon amounts to about 35 a^umc 

that the Egyptian (?) aatronomori* toot it roundly at and that 
thev intend'^ad to ohsone the stars on the true and not the apparent 

horioon, we Hnd the azimuths would C(m-> «■ =- 

Canopus IS® 3' (W. of S-), Trench 13® B 

Arcturus 24“ 23'(E, of N-), 24 i£ 

Altaic 76“ lf( “ h *■ T5“ 5? 

These figures speak for themselves- The datis ® 

trenches and external works, and 36IKI R. u. for the complctmu of tho 
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eolruDCD pasaagBf with an interval uf tiftecn years, aecortl wiUj the 
probabllitiiss of tho case. It uliiiulij he remeinleered that they are 
d aluoed q Elite ill rJ epend ently. 

The net result 13 that the three reigna i>f Seuefru, KhtilFu, uiid Kiiffru 
may l>e detimtcly aasignEjil to the t cutury JiTOO-IKW n, e.--G. I-’. 
HAAbV, in Academy^ C)ct. til*. 

the PETRIE f»APvm.— A paper Was rtJEnl by Prof. Mahsiiry stt the 
Oriental Congreas upan “The Gain To Egypt.dogy Jroiii the Pelrie 
Papyri.*'—The Hrat pan of the papyri pliued in his hnnrtd by Mr. 
Flinders Petrie consLated of i li^skul docninientM wliirh hud alrtmly 
been printed by tho Royal Jriftli Aendemy in tlieCumiingham Menioira. 
Of these a large rolunic Lu.l appeitrul, whieli was existing veheiiieni 
controversy in Germany. Hnt iu arlilition to these there was a great 
mass of private pai>era wtiieh had not yet l>eeti prmttti, hut which Jiml 
been deciphered partly by Prof. Siiyce aiirl partly by himself. These 
papers were in two langnages-fireek and demotic, or the poimlar 
iangoAge of tl 10 Egyptians, T heae were in jKirt 1 1 i erogly pbs don e i nt< j 
cursive. Of these demotic fnigmcnta a large ijuantity hail been (<cnt 
to the British Museuiii, The Greek papyri still reuiatn hi hi^ own 
hands. Strange to say, only one of these texts is l)iJinguai. 'nnsu- 
interesting dotiurnente might bcdivhled into—(1) legal agrcemcnl«, of 
which dome were contracta, others receipts, others again taxing agree- 
menta j (2) currespoadence, jiartly of a juiblie and partly of [i°privatc 
charatder. In the former were official reports, petitions, complainta 
The j>rivatocorrespondenec was lEspeeiullv intertstin- in abowiiig the 
condition of society at that ilate. A large number of Mucciloniaiis 
and Greeks were settlal in tlie Fayuni under the second Ptoleniv 
about 27(1 B.C. In addition there wiw a large number of prisonem 
from Aaiii, who aiu.st hekvt- l >r£night into E^ypt nfter the Krcnt 
e^npa^rn of the third Ptolemy, about 246 t.. c. This mise-l body were 
the recipientH of large grants of laud in tlm Fnvnm i* _. 
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I’srops grown w'ere the vine, olivea, wheut^ barley^ rye, Tliere was 
evidence in the legal papers tlmt alienation of the^e fami^ wofi not 
allowed. Among the caicitracta sire ruaiiy lietwccn f.lreeks anrl n&tivee. 
The principal officers of tJie Nome were the Striitegoa, the Oeeononios, 
and the hrt^€?i7jrt}’i, or ovoraecr. The eommis^ioner of works had fJjujge 
of drainage ainl irrigation works. It was amusing to find that two 
currenciet# were ptevalenl at that periodp silver and copper. This dis¬ 
co very ilisposcrl of the {'urrent theory ihiit the copper eurrentry only 
came in under the late Ptolemies. The phrases for the rate ot exchange 
had long been known—“AAjayij, but he had now got hold of a 
later tenn^ which might be translate*! par.' TJiese docu¬ 

ments were aiso vjdualilet as being IranscripLiuiiii from Egyptian iuLtj 
Greekj with teapoct to our knowledge of the Egyptian language. As 
tlie EgyptiiuiH did not write dowm their vow els, the vocalisation of the 
language was hartlly yet known. But results of much huportonco 
were game^J—first, of u palaeographietd, and, secondly, of a lingui^ftic 
character, W'e now knuiv exactly how they wrote in tlie thiril cen¬ 
tury c.s, and we have also learnt wLat w^as the Greek used by the 
ri‘Sipen:table classes of that epoeh+ The Greek wod Ikr purer ajid better 
them that of the fteptuagiut would leoil us to expect There was etill 
a largo number of papers to he diicipherod, and a large addition to our 
knowledge might be 0 Xpeciepl,^.l 5 ridsHit;, 

A GREEK PAPYRUS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT,— At the Oriental¬ 
ist Congrotis in London a most interoflting ftocument Wits submitted 
by the Rev. Professor Hcchler, It Lh a y»a]iyriia [iiimuseript diacovKred; 
a few mr.Hitlifl ago in Kttypt, is supyKused by some authorities to 
be the oldest oopy extant of portiona of the Old Testament books of 
Ziicharinh and Malachi. These pages of papyrus wlien intact were 
about teo inches high and seven inches addo, each containing linos 
of writing, both sidtm of tlie sheet being used. The complete line 
contains from fourteen to seventeen letters. The uheeta arc bound 
together in the ffirm nf a la>uk hi a primitive though careful manner 
with a curd and stripes of old parchment Thetircck ia written with¬ 
out intervals Ijctwcen the words. The yiapyrua is in fair pre&erva- 
tioHi and is heliev&l tr> ilato from the third or fourth century. It thug 
Tanka in age with the oldoi^L Greek maniiflcripb? of the t^eptmigint 
version of the Old Testament in London, Rome and Bt. Petersburg. 
The differences in this papyrus tend to tlie conclusion that it was 
copietl from some excellent ivlginaJ of tho ^cptnagint, wliich was 
first tranalated about the year b e. The fimt summary examina¬ 
tion has shown that it has several neii' readings which HUrpaas some 
of the other Beptuagint toits in clearness of expression and simplicity 
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of graiDmur. It would tileo u|>|kCmir tliiil it wm capicd from unothur 
Septuajfint Bible and iv^as not wrltteni as was freqaentlj the case^ 
from dictation. A secuud scribe bos decasioDnlly corrected some 
mist£ikc$ of □rthojjnvpbj made by the original copyist. Thtse are 
fitill Li> l^e fUritingoL^hed by the difTereat color of the ink. 

Profeanor Hechler said it waa aiucercly to be hope<i that this papyriia 
of the Bible, probatily the oldest now knowu to exist, would soon be 
publiaiied in loe-aitiiile. 

Th£ date of the AEGEAN pOTTEHV*— Quite n discussion has been 
carried on between Mr. Flinders Petrie anil Mr Cecil Torr on the 
subject of the period of the Ae^^ean pottery in which Mr. Torr 

re;fardH os having been uik^ipried to too early a date by Mr Petrie, 
The recent dincoverj of such fragiiLcnts in the ruina of the iialace of 
Khuenaten at Tel-el-Atijarna^ which existed for little orer half a 
century in the xfV century b, a, would appear to \itoyo beyond iloubt 
tlje correetnesa of Mr, Petrie'a fM^aitioii.—See Ciami^a! for 

ftlareh; Acadeniyj May 14 and 21, etc. 

A PROFESSORSHiPOFEGypTOLOGV.—Miss A. B. Edwards has left 
almost the irhole of her property to found a professorship of 
ology, under certain couElitiooi^, at Univensity College^ London- The 
yaliiD of the chair will amount to about 124100 a year. Mr. \\\ M. 
Flindera Petrie has been appointed to this chair, aiid no Isotter selec¬ 
tion could hav'c 1»ccn Tumlo, 

excavations by DR.BRUGBCH, COUNTO^MULSTAND M.NAVILLE- Hr. 
H. Bru|,T3ch has been exciivatingduTini^the past sprmg in the Fa3'^oMm* 
At HLiwara he has discovered a considemble nun0>er of painted 
peiiraitfi. At IHahnn lie oiiental a tomb of the eleventh dymml}\ 
which had not been eiUered since the mummy woh originally deposit^ 
in it. ITnfortunately the roof feli io before it could bu [sroperly 
deared out. At Shenhour he came acros.^ the rcraams of a smiUl 
temple. Since leaving the Fayoum be bus been wurkingon the site 
of SuiSn 

Count d'llulat has been excavating nt Bdil>et, near M=iiigourah, ou 
behidf of the Egypt Exploration Fund. The ruined lempla there 
is PtoIemaiCj but the cartouche of ILmisGS it baa been found in the 
course of the excavations. 

Mr, Mavllle has returned to Europe. excavations at Jmei ol- 
Amdlil, the supposed site of MeodeSj have been unfruitful, and he has 
faretl no butter at Tel el-Boghliyeh.—May 16, 
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EXCAVATIONS BY LIEUT. LYONS AT WADY HALFAHj ABUSIft, MATUGAH. 
—Litjui. 11. C5. Lyons Itua htwii rontinuiiiff exploration at 
Halfah, He hiu cleared out tlje sand from one of the tetuplis, fmJ 
found there elorcii eln!>s wiUi h^rea of a kinu milking ulTeringg to tho 
god llurua of Behen or Wady HalfaJi in a chaniher in front of tho 
liflJl of ColtimiL^. TJie namea in the cartonchea have been era.™?, and 
it^ is, theroforo, iiti|K)^ihle to idenlilj' the king. A second ttinplc, 
with aaridglone pitbns and mud brick walls, is inscribed in nninv plactH 
witfi the name of Ttiothmes iv. This building had been HiuhId,] and 
lilled ki a licpth of 2 tl with fine sand. The thinl teinfple of Wady 
Haifnh was completely surroxmdeil hy a line of fortifications, the hanks 
of which rest on the river, but of thfee works only the Ibundation 
remains. The digeo very of them ia, however, ilecideilly im portant, for 
in them we must see beyond doubt the great iVonlier fortr&as which 
inarkal iho limit of tlio ralu uf Ejjjpt on the Muth. 

About tive tiiik-ii beyoiul Uie rock Ahmir^ Lieut. Lyons baa oi- 
caviitei! tlia large S|iiwe, ahoni two hurulrei] yarJn square, which ia 
niontioncKl in Rurekbiir^ra 'TrjivelH in Nubia; amt uyum whiqh etanJ 
the rtiine^l ifalLs of whjit hm htvti vanonsly deHcnheJ as a IZoumu 
Tort or rt rijijniwtery. He lisid etjinc to the eoiit liL-^ion that tho buLldini^ 
is uiictonhteiily ami has trju-Kl tho yite of the oiieient stone 

tcmpk hiaiile ih 

He ropnrts that be has ilMenvt^refl olrl Ei^yptian furtre^es at Ilulfa 
mid at Matii^ni, twelve rnilei^ doutb, (Jic latter cotitikinJusi: n eartoiiehe 
of Userteson iii: aiid luw opened tbreo rocktcniba at Hallan— Acoitcm^f 
July Ul juid A tig. b. 

NOTES BY PROF SAVCE^—HEikltt^ Tel ebAmumu, I have vkitod 
E]-Hibe]i and the little teuj[]le ofHhisliuk, whicii wm nacuverofJ there 
last year. Jt iei, tuifortuijutelyj in a lajcK^t rninnijs c-uiidUion. One o^ 
the naLiveij took mo to a Teecntty-foiinil uecrujjolb at a place under 
the diffts caMed Ed-J>ilu\riiT some two luWes claiLunt, which is plainly of 
tho Unman age, and ita (Mirnpantfl hclongoii to the |iuorer ciassseg. 

Ill tile White Monastery near Seha^^ I futinil a rtone with the cat- 
touohc of Darius), which hail luniie^i [jart of the am icnt temple of 
CroctMliiupoHs. 

1 picked up ffonte line Hint gpear-hcads near tlie lino of Kuiuan 
forts on tho norlb aide of the Gebel Bheikh Enitifirak, w^hera I dia- 
covered an enormouH manufactory of hint weapons and t4x>Lp three 
years ago, 

Laatlyj I may add that at the back of the Monatstery of Mari Glrgis. 
about tiiree mile^ south of Ekbmini^ I found that luiuther cemetery of 
Ihe early Coptic period his been dlaeovere^.^, and tlmt it is provuling 
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thfi dealers with frrah supplies of aiieient enibroiJeries.^—A. SAVCEr 

in Feb. 27. 

PflES^RVATiDH OF Mchhammedam MohumeiiIts.— Tho 000. for the Prutec- 
lion of Ancient Buildings hss protested, thron|.di Sir Evelyn Barings 
against ihe so-culled reetoratiou of tbe mDeque El-Mouyayje^il and Lbe 
mosque of Barkouk. It is proposed to rebuild the domed minaret 
of Bsrkoiik'fl mosque and the supprcssid bell-tower of tbe f^iiltan's 
masque^ which is to he neplaced by a biillious roof— Chron. dea 
1893, No. Zh 

ABU-SJMBEL.- Tho Cotincil of Ministers has granted 1^1,000 for tbe 
preservation of Abu-Siinbel, wbicb ia in danger of partial destruction. 
The rock above the four colossi on dio fa^do, which is of gantlatone 
with layers of clay, had become bssuredp llireatening an imine<]iatn 
iiill. A party of sappers from the army of occupaLion have bc-cn gent 
to the tcmpIct who, after binding with ohaina the falling rock, will 
break it up. Further examinatioii will he made to ascertain whtether 
additional work ui required for tlio prolection of tlib tem jik^ — 

March 5. 

ASSOUAN.-Dam.—A huge dam is to be throw^n across the Nile at 
A.SLSOUimt its height wlLL raise the water to tbe level of the floors of 
iho mins at PhilaOp enhancing rather than detracting from their pic¬ 
turesque grandeur. It ie said Lliat tbe atmeture of lire dam will har¬ 
monize with the ancient architecture of Phike. The material already 
cut and lying in tbe quarries of Asaoiinn will be almost stilflcicnt to 
complete the dam,—v. p. 109. 

TOAias-—Some new tomljs have been opened, one by the Crown 
Princess of Sweden and Norwayt the other by ^Ir. Janius. One 
of theui beloiiged to dm reign of Nofer-ka-Ba; and, in an inscrip¬ 
tion found in it, Schiaparelli haa reaiH the name of the hind of 
Pun, which accordingly, wfts already known lo tlie EjTyptiima in the 
age of the dynasty, — PuoF. Bavck in 

CAIRO EnEAHK Desthuctton OF AH Ahcifht CHai&TiAN Church.— Bev-GreviJle 
Jk Chester writes (jlcod. March 19). “ PermitTne to draw public atten¬ 
tion to an iucredihle act of vandaLkm which w'aa perj.helFEitcd 

during the last year in Egypt^ close to the capital. The flncMt Homan 
min in Egypt was Uie fortresa of Babylon, aouth of Calm, known also 
as SluaV el Ateckch and Ilayr Shemms. One of the moat iuter- 
^ting sights in that Dayr was the iJewkh synagogue, anciently the 
Christian Chur eh of0L Michael, but doscerated by lieing handed over 
in the middlo ages by an Arab Sultan to the Jewa, and thiticcforward 
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U> the present time used by them hs a place of worabip. The builfi- 
ing was of mach architectural iotereal. The old Christian nave and 
aisles were preserved inUet; hut the Jews had destroyed tho apse 
which must have eweted, and had rcplated it by a square Eastern 
eanciunry, and over the niche, within which were preserved the Holy 
Books of the LaW| had adorned the wail with iitinicrous Hebrew 
texts executed in gesso, forming an interesting example of Jewish 
taste and work in the middle ages. Some of tiie anuient Christian 
Bcreeiiwork of wood was preserved, but was turned njiside down, 
probably because gaselies and other oniiiiais formetl p.irt of the design. 
Behind this building, in a sort of court, the very finest portion of the 
original wail of the Romiin fortress wste visibJc, luid, what is more 
important, the inner and most perfect circuit of one of the Roman 
baation-towers, which outside lookoul out on the ileaert. 

All this is now a thing of the past. The Jcwh have raxed the 
ancient church and synagogue to the groiitid, and in its place have 
erected a hideous square ahumination, supporlwl internally on iron 
pillars. Of the fine Roman wall which liounrled the property, and 
with it the bastioH'tower, with its rourses of brick at regular intervals, 
and its deeply-splayed windows, not a vestige now remiuns, ” ’ 

CA)RO.-G»«h Museum. — M. rie Morgan has been appointed dirartor of 
the Museum in place of M. (Ir^baut This will iiicet. with genera! 
approval. He is young and onerfretiR, and tiie work he has done in 
theCaucagirs and in Persiahjut placed him in tho front rank of archseol- 
ngiste and explorers. Moreover, h« is an engineer, and therefore 
possesses » practical knowledge which, in view ol tho conservation of 
the ancient monuments of fSgypt, is a matter of prime importance. 
He has asked the Board of Public ^V'orka for £.!)0 ,(Xm 1 in order to secure 
the buildiug against tiro; it is built of very inllamu table material. Dur- 
ingthc past summer the museum has boon entirely renrrangeti by him* 
Of the rooms in the palace, only some thirty-eight contoincfl antiqui¬ 
ties lost winter; now, however, abnqt eighty-five sire used os exhibitiun 
rooms, and, for tho first time,]! is poesible to see of what tho Egyptian 
collection really consists. On the grounfl Hoor the fiositionii of several 
of the large monuments hove Wn changed, and the chronoiogicftl 
arrangement is better than it was hefore. In one large room 
are exhibited for the first time eleven fiiie masfnfta fltolee of the Ancient 
Empire, (vi. Dyn.) w'hich were brought from 8akkara daring the past 
summer; they are remarkable for the brightness of tlie cnloura, the 
rigour of the figures, aod the beauty of tho hieroglyphics. On the 
same fioor ore two sp lend id colossal statues of the god Ptah which 
have been excavated at Memphis during last summer, and many other 
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large olijects I'roni the aaine site. In u series of rtionis, ftp|jri:Hieho(.l 
from Qie room in whieL llie Der ol-Bsiliari munmifea iure exhibited, 
are arranged theeofGne and mnminjes af the prleeUi of Amen which 
were brought down from Thebes two years ago. The eoffins are of 
great interest, for they ate ornarntjnled with nirthologiejd scents and 
figures of gods which Mceni to be peculiar to the peritnl initncdiately 
following the rule of t)ie prktft-kings at Tlielxs, i. e„ from tihoul h. t 
mitoWkt 

A new and iinportsKLl feature iii the arrangement of the rooiiia un 
the upper floor is itio section dcvotctl to the exhibition of impyri. 
Here in fint glaaod caaes are sliown «t full length fine tttpits of the 
' Hook of the Dtsid,’ hieratic papyri, including tlic nnhiue copy of the 
' Maxims of Ani,' ond many other jmp.vri whit'li have hoon hitherto 
inacccfisible to the ordijiary visitor. To certain elassts of ohjecta, sunJi 
0.1 scarabfl, blue glaxod jmmft, linen sheeti#, mtimtny Ijoiidfigcs and 
garuienta, terra-H'otta voaeia and vessels, alnhiuiter jars, Ac,,%pe(:iol 
rooms are devotwl. The ttntfrjuiUes which, idthough fouiift in Kgypt, 
are cerljutily not orKgyjjliiiii Tiiaiinnu tute, r. ,7,, (Ireek nnd Maeuicijui 
gbws, Urtiek stuliiert, lalilets inbtrihed in t; unci form from Ti,] d- 
Amiirmi, Ae., are Jirrange*! in gruup«< in rooms sot apart for Iheuj; and 
the moumnenU! of the Egyptian Christum.-- 01 t 'opts are idso eiEiiwill(.vd 
lunl ttrrangefl in a separate room.—.-liAfflncfffHH, Miiy U and Nuv. Ifl. 

Twe Fhexch School AT C*aBo, — M. Maspem tmidyiit.-d fk'lbro the .-Icrti/. 
dtt InMcr. (Oct- 38). the reecnl work and jninieduite pr!«pet:1j of tiic 
J‘’nmch Schoid at Calm. TIil- Memoirs reL-ctitly ihsih.hI show the Keld 
that it coviTv at prvsonL First nniiea 11 fitsricule r>f firri-k tc.xt^ the 
matlicnnuir.nl papyrus of Akuiim, explained imrl (xjmnienterl liy .M. 
Haillet; a long fraginont uf the Creek text of Uie Bonk of Enoch* 
remains of tin- a(RH:rvfilial (.tosjje! and Afsicnlypse of Ht, I'lUe/ 
rcprtHluHJcd by M. Ilniirlant, All tlitme works are of extreme ini- 
porLtnee for priiriitive limndi liistoiyL Arab areliuiofogy is repn- 
sentiNl by fiietuoim of M, CaS4-iiifiva on an Amli globe, on sixteen 
Arab slelce, and wpcciiilly by M. nuigoin’s great work on Aniii >irt 
in I*)gyi’h Father Bcheil makta an incursion Into Asgyriologv hv his 
publkation of wnic id the Tel t-l-Amama tiiblete, and in Thia roii- 
hHjction M. Maaijcm stiites that the intentiiui of the school m tn i extend 
their reaearches to Syria and McsopoLiinin and to include tiio entire 
East hotli ancient and modem, lu the Egyptian domain, hesidrs 
the Tlieliaii fragmenta of the Old Testament iinfi the remains of the 
Acts of the Couneil of Kphesos, tlie notable event k the apfiotiradcci 
of the first fasciculus uf the work on Edjti hy M. de Rociu-Tiiunteii. In 
it a eotnfdrte temple will he pliirefl before students. The entire 
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Ji;gvptiLin reli^on will l>e in all Ibi riuiak,—ritunl of 

foundation, of of tho fcaflt of Osirin. M. RL-rierUti^ hae com- 

iDoncoi:l m Lh(^ fliamc way the pnblh-udon of tlio Tefiiphji^of PMke,— 
Etpfi^ fyhiq^^e, 1892, So. -15. 

'J'liD invent (+niimomted aixtve am far froiu all, Thoj^ 

represent merelv the oHieial poveroniental side of the i^’orlc. The 
leumiMl SiXiieries have done u dcJil ; sueh as the EvaAv ties lettrefl 

of Algiers, the nianapretnent of liistorieal montinh^nt^ (1'elsrwHa|, iitid 
the Freni’h .Srihnol of Rome. 

El-Kj^rg EH .—Planter susts.^ — At a tueeLtri;; of the . l^-erfERiaV: dcff Inm ^ p - 
t'urwf, M. lltTonde A'illefosaooihihHed fiiur jmmteil |iltLstcr hmla from 
El-Knrgehi hi the iheat Oiinid^ which have reoently fheen sent to tho 
Louvre by M. HuiiiiLuiL director of tSio Freni^fi nS-hool at Cairo. They 
have been takm fmni the lids of sareoplsagi; hut the petmluirity about 
them is that tlie heads w ere not in tlie saiiie plmip w ith the bodjj hut 
m it were eref-t. The foatiiTiM ha%^e been niofilelli;d w itli eitrmjrtlinary 
vorisiinilitufle; the eyes are of acriir ghii®y inLUeriah in hkek and 
white; tlie hair wtta inodelliNl irirleiiendeiitlyT and jitlerwaTflB fitted to 
the pLii^tef fieail; the painting is in simple colour? —various shad^ of 
refl for the?kin, and bhiok or lirown for the hair. JL Heron rJe YLl- 
iefodise uiniutalual thut tiiey were certainly |>ortraik. Tho jliysiog- 
nomj of one is Jew ish ; iinotiicr rtsuiUs n bronze head from Cyreiic in 
the British MLiseum^ wbidi I x:nornmnt considered to hoof Berber 

type ; the third iniglit he Ssyriaiij and the fuiirtli lloimin. The date is 
prohuhly ahout Uic tinve of Septimius r^everus, At. Mjiajjero derriared 
that lie ha^t never seoj3 aii 3 'Lhing of the kind in any mnsenoi. — dfud- 
anif, July 9. 

Tliese busts have been placeiJ on exhiljitioii at the I.ijuvrOj ia the 
Salk dcs —C/trem. des i lnfx^ No. ^8* 

Aceonliiig bi a writer in tlie Ttmp^, two are GreekjJ. one SyrioJi and 
one a Jew. The Greeks arc hlcnd with straight hair; the others have 
dark brtiw n curly hnir , Ail are beardThe rlrafKjry is w'hite, — CAron, 
dtJtArU, 1ST12. So. m 

Tim depjutijufnt of Greek and Itoman nnli^[uitilv^ iiL tho f^ouvre baa 
also received from M. Bon riant two futierary Inscriptions found in tho 
necropi-dis dating from tlie second century a. u. One b t4itiri, the 
other Greek.— CTrua. dts 1892, No. 82. 

CHATB! fKtAftt-NEcnopotia.^ — M- BotLi has dlsi'OveTGfl i between Chnthi 
and Ihrahiniieh a Roiniih neeropolb of the iirst orscL-oiid neniury a. n. 
at a depth of fourteen nictrcB. Tt is exeavato<:1 in soft calcareoiia ^tono 
and its chnndjerg and citjrritlora are reached hj n rot^k^cut ?taircaa& 
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The bodies ure Imtli laid on tlie floor ajtd placed in jars. They were 
intact.—tftroH. d& ArU, 1892^ No. 30, 

EL’QAB.— ilr, Taylor haa been excavating liere for the Egypt eitplora- 
tion fund, in continnation of the prevkua year’s work. I'ro£ Sayce 
reportB, after Mr. Taylor’s departure (vlcad., March 12), that more of 
Iho foundations of the old temple which stood within the temple were 
then viifihle than the preceding year. The fragmentary remains 
show that aiDOUg its builders were Userteeen (xii dyn,), Sebekhotep 
II (xni dyn,), Ainenophis 1 and Thothmos MI (xviii dyn,) and 
Nektaiielio I (xxx dyn,) In one of the tombs Nofer-Ka-Ha is alluded 
to us (apparently) the origiiial founder of the sanctuary. 

GEBELeN.-THJFae oF Hm-m-hib.—P rof. Saycewrites, “On tho Toy- 
age from Luxor to Assuan I stopped at {Jobcleni and found iLnt the 
Beilouin i^iiuatterd there htui unearthed some frugmcints of sculptured 
and iD.4rrit>e«] atoiiqg on the summit of tlie fortress built liy the priest- 
king Jia-meii-liheiwr and queen leLs-iii-kheb to defend tliL portion of 
the Nile. On cxoniination they turned out to l}elong lu a small tem¬ 
ple wbif'h must once have stood on the spot TJie original temple, I 
found, had been constructed of liuiicHtonc by Hor-mdiib, the last king 
of the XVIII dynasty, and brilliantly ornamented with sculpture and 
painting. Additions had Ijcen made to the temple, apparcutly by 
^ t?eti L; since brides the stones belonging to Uor-m-hib, there were 
other fragnicubi of the same limestone as that of which the temple of 
Seti at Abydoe is built, and covered with bas-reliefs ainl hieroglyphs 
in precisely the same delicate style of art. Eventually a building of 
sandstone had been added to the original temple on the west eide by 
Ptolemy Vll Philometor, It may he noted that Ra-meii-kheper used 
bricks burnt in the kiln as well as sun-dried brieba in the conslruc- 
tion of the tortresa, as he al«o did in the construction of the fortress 
at El-IIjbell .—Amdtmfft March 12, 

HAT-NUB. -The Earuy Quarry.— This interesting ijuarrv has been 
recently discoTered by .Mr. Griffith. Mr. Petrie writes: Allow me to 
note that fii tliis quarry, doscrilitnl by Mr. Griffith (.ImdsTay, Jan. 23) 
and situated ten miles south-east of El Tell in this jdain, tho main 
quarry does not contain any name later than the vi Dynasty, TIie 
tablet in Ibe thirtieth j^r lieing of Pepi II (Nefer-ka-ra), and men- 
tionuig the md festival iq that year, this might refer la the Sotljiac 
fralivaj of 12IJ falling in that year, and so be important its a 

datum. Tlie^re are seven paint&l inscriptions of Pepi I[. containing 
about iitly lines in all. There are alao a great numtsu^ of iuciaed 
gruUitl.—Peb, 20. 
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HAWARA.-MuMMTf pgRTEtArr^.—Among the most importenl diacovonea 
of the year ie that by Dr, UrugiKh, of three mummy portraite in the 
desert of Hnwarfl, Theue were found, oncolliued, and buried at a 
very alight depth below the eurfseer 

The drat U that of a woman: the portrait is brilUatitly executed in 
tempera, on canvas, and ie the moat ancient of paintiaga on canvas 
known, for ita date cannot be lixed later than the first cenlnry b. c, 

Tlie next portrait was on the mummy of a man but instead of a 
painting on canvas is a relief in stucco, gilded. The featuree are care¬ 
fully reproducedj ais ore tho heard and whiskers. 

The tliirci niuinmy was provided with a beautifiilJy executcfi pof* 
trait on wootl which is one of the best exampls^ of ancient painting, 
though not so rare as tho other, for ancient portraits pointetl on wood 
have long hoen known,—V- p. 233. 

HEUOPOLIS.— M. Philippe, the Cairo dealer in antiqiuties, is, with 
permission from tlie Gisieh Museum, carrying an excavationji at Helio¬ 
polis. whitili have brought to light some totnhs of the Saitic period, ■ 
Academy, No%’. 12. 

KOM-EL-AHMAR.—“ At Koifl el-Ahiiiar, opposite El-Qal>, 1 visits^ two 
recently-diacovercd toiuba, which contain the cartouches of Pepi, and 
are in a fairly perfect condition. The walls arc covered with delicate 
paintings in the style of Lhoao of Bcni-llasaan, and explanatory 
inscriptions are attaehol to them. The early date of the paintinf^ 
and iniKTipLioiifl mates them particularly interesting. The tombs are 
still half buricil in tho sand, smd only the upper part of the internal 
decoration is visible.”—T uuf. Savce, in /lcM(itffay, April 2. 

heir.—T he authorities of the Gizeh Museum have, on the sugges- 
tion of Johnson Pasha, caused cxeavaliona to be made at Mdr, near 
Deiriit, in Upper Egypt, which have already resulted in the discovery 
of some tombs of the xi dynasty. U is intended to continue theas 
excavations.— Actidemy, Nov. 12. 

MEMPHIS.-DiBcov£fliEs av H. oe Moruas.-AI a meeUng of the Acad. 

Jiierr Prof Aliu?ptjro coiutinmiealcd theraultof 1ne eacavationa on 
the Hite of M emphifl by M. de Morgan, lie has discovered among the 
ruins of the lemple of Ptah a number of monuments of impcrtance. 
First a large Wat of granite, similar to that in the museum at Turin, cm 
Which tho figures are destroyed ; next, acvcral fragmentary coli^i of 
Kaiitescs 11, and in particular two gigantic upright figures, dedicated 
by this kins, of Ptah, the god of Memphia, enshrouded m nmmmy- 
wruppings and holding a sceptre in both hands; lastly, some isolated 
figuriS., arranged m a court or a chamber. The importance of this 
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discovery, said Maspero, will be raitijioH when we bsiir in mind 
that we poasesa no divine imaf;e of large size, and that tlie very 
cxiatchce of statues of gods in Egyptian teniplis has souielinica been 
denied.— Aauiemjf, SepL 17. 

SEHEL,-The Tej(tk Dvnastv. —Prof Sayce reporta thnt he has lieen 
finding evidences of the littic-known x dynasty In the immediate 
neighborhood of the Finst CatftRiet. “ Mr. Griffith and Prof. Mas^vero 
iiave shown that certain of tile tomba at SiOt iiclcmgcd to the period 
when this dyaosty ruled In ligypt I have now discovered in 3 crii>' 
tiona which show that its rule was recognized on the Ironticra of Nubia. 

An examination of tlie position occuided by the nurneroua inecrip- 
tiotus on the granite rocks of tho island of Hehfl have in nil e it clear to 
me that wc must recognize two tjorioda in tlieiiiatory of the annetuary 
for winch tho island was famous. During tiio awond poriisl the 
temple stood on the eastern slope of [m cniinonce where 1 found 
remains of it two years ago, As 1 also found fragntoiits of it heuring 
tho name of Thothines III on tho one hand, and of Ptolemy Philo- 
pa tor on the other, it most have existed from the age of tile xviir 
dynasty down to i'toleinaic times. Throughout this jierioil tlu* inscrip¬ 
tions left ljy pious pilgrints to tlie shrine all face tlie sit© of the 
temple. So also do a certain number of inscriptions which Iwlong to 
the age of the xii and xni dynasties. But the majority of the luserip. 
tiona which ijcloiig to the latter age, like the uiacri[itiaii 9 wliieh are 
proved Ity the occurrence of the names of Aiitef and Mentu-hotcji to 
be of the time of the xi dynaaly, face a difTereut way. Tliey look 
BouthwarrI. 

"Tliinfli'inter I h ave come acnas a large number of ingcriptioi is on the 

mainland side of the chimne] which look northward, that is, towards 
tho island. A fow of these inscriptioiiK arc of tlji- time of the xit 
dynasty, Imt the greater number belong to the x[ dynasty, and on© Lj 
dated in tlie forty-first year of lio-neli-khtT. It would seem, therefore, 
tliiit at the epoch when they were imurribed on the rucks the sum'tuary 
of Sehfd stood dither in the middle of the suuUiern channel of th© 
river Or upoin its 

“On the island side of the channel there urcaguoil many iuaerijitinns 
which are shown by tho weathering of Ifie hieroglypha to bo olilor 
ttian the age of the xi dynaaty. Indeed, tiic inscription of an Antef 
IS cut over one of them. They all present the sam© enrioua forma 
of hieroglyphic characters, and contain for the most port titles and 
fonnulas npt met with in th© later texts. Moreover, they are not 
dedicated like die later texlu to the divine trinity of the flatarart 
Klmum, Anuke, and Sati, hut to a deity whose name ia exprr-ased by 
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a chamcter res0mljlin4r an AkiLem seated on a basket. Mr. Wilbour 
and I Urat noLieed it last yrair. 

"■‘Onooftho early Irwcriptiong contains a uarti>uclie whkh reada 
Ra-nefer-liepUj the last elument being rupfeatitiLed by the j^ictnre of a 
rudder* Now Mr, Kewi^e^ry nnd his compiinioas at Beiii-Hasdan 
have discovered that one of the groups of tombs which exist there ia 
of olcter date than the time of the xii dymaaty. In this group of 
tomite occurs the name nf a Judy who was callcil Noier-liepn. She 
must have heeti born in the reigii of Ea-iiefer-IiejiUj ainl wilt con- 
sequently bolong^ not tn the age of the xt rtynasty^ hm to that of one 
of the dyoListies which procedcii itv 

“That this dynasty ivas tiie x is made pretty clear by the inscrip¬ 
tions on the mainland side of the channel 1 have fiegcribLHh Jlcre t 
have found iuseriptioiis ot the early sort mingk^i with those of the xi 
dynasty in such a w'ay jlh to show that they caimut liave been wiilfdy 
fie|>ar^^ted in age. ^lureover, in one of them, the name of Khatf is 
a.sso[:mtfsl with that of Rii-iiier-ab; and Khali id nut only a name which 
characterises tfie .xi dynasty^ hut it was also the name of Llie uw tior of 
one rjftbe tomlis at SiOt, wbieli Mr. CJriththi^ has provijil to hehmg to 
the time of the x dyuasty. \\k were alreiuJy acquainted «dth the 
name of Ita-Jiier-ah from asf.nrali ; and tw'u years ago Mr. BouritLiit 
ohtidnc^l a hronKC va&io which gave tlie doulde namo of Ka-mer'-ab 
Kherli. Klicrti is; a king of the x dynaisty. By the f^ide of the inacrip- 
ticn which contains the naine of Rii-mer*ali, f found gtlicns with the 
nami^ of Ba-iiier-arikb and Anicni, Tliat Ameiii wjis a king of the x 
dynasty has already licen auspocteih 

“The iuscriiiLiotis 1 liave copie^l this winter, therefore, have not only 
given ns the names of some kings of tlie X dyiuciLy, one of thorn pre¬ 
viously UTiknoivEi; they have aUo shown that tlic pnw'cr of the d_vnsisty 
was ackn<>wlcilge<t as far suutli as tho Cataract- Morcs>vcrt tlicy 
indicate that the government must iutvo passed from tlie x to the xi 
dynasty in a peaceful and regular manner. 

SHAT-ER-mGAL£H.— Prof. Say ce >vrites : 'M have visited the famous 
“ Shat er-Rig^leh*" the viilley a little north of Sili^iUs and the village 
of KHlarnniiltii, in which so many mimutnentH of the .Yi ilynasty have 
been discovered l>y Messrs. Karris, ELseiilohri and Flimlerfl Petrio, 
To those 1 hove been able U> nth I aituLher cartouche, tliat of Ha-uuter- 
nohp a king who is supposed to belong to the xjv dynasty. His namo 
and titles have been earve^i on the ruck at the norLhern comer uf the 
entrance into the vallev by a cerhiin Am a, a memorial of wdiom waa 
found by Mr. Petrie in the Wadi itself {A iji pb xv, No- 

438 ). M r S piciir, w liose d ah abiych aceompan icti min e, photographed 
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the iDScriptioiuj iu which Mentuhotep-Ra-neh-kber of the XJ dynfistj 
is mentioiieiJT well aa the one whiuh enumerates the names of Ltiree 
kin^s of the sviii dynnstyp Ainen5phis I, Thothmes It Tbothmes 
11. One of the inscriptions of Mentnliotep h dated in the thirty- 
ninth year of the king^a rcL^. The epithet deeeaged ” is 

attaches I only to the CELrlouche of ATiicnOphia not to those of the 
other two kinps, proving that they rd^ned conlemporLinonjusly."— 
Academif, March l^- 

TEL el-aMARNA, — &KCAVATIQHS Dv Ms, P£Tni£. — Mr, Petrie coraiDU- 
nieates the following report to the ‘^During the last four 

uionthd 1 have hecn excavating at tliis place, tlie capital of KliueualetL 
Past times have done their best to leave nothin^r for the present -not 
even a record^ The Euyiitians carried away tho buildinpa in whole 
blocks dow n to tho lowest foundationSj com plelely atnoalvc^l the sculp- 
turci?. and left uolliing in tho houaea; and the Museum authorlii^j^ 
and a nuti>rious Arab dejiler^ have cleared away without any record 
what had escajx^i the other plundercra of this century. I hitve now 
eiKleavoiirod to rccov er what little remaine-1 of the iirt anil history of 
this peculiar alte, by careful sBorching in tire town. From the tumb$ 
I am dclurredt altbou^j the authorities are doing nothing whatever 
there ihemaelvcs^and the tomb of Khuonaten reniaiim unclnaredT with 
pieces of the sarcophagus and vessels thrown indiscriminately in the 
ruhbisli outside, 

Tlic region of main interest ia tlje palace; and the only way to 
recover the plan was by baring tlio proutid, and tracing Llie herJditig 
of LhcKloiiea which arc gone. For this I havo cleaml all the site of 
the buildingHj ajid in course of the work several rooms w'itli porliuus 
of pinnted fresco payemenfcs have been found, fine room whieli was 
nearly entiru^ about 51 by Itl feet, and two others more injured^ have 
now* been entirely ex^Kw^cd to vioWt and protisrtofl by a sniistantial 
bousCi well lightt^, am I accessible to vigitors^ creet&i !iy the Public 
AVorky DepartmenL With the exeeption of a pavement rofiorteii to 
exist at Thel>e:i, these are the only examples of a branch of iirt whieli 
mufll have been familiar in the palaces of Egypt. Tlte suhjeertfl of 
these Orn^rs are tanks with birdaT *trid lotus; groups of calves^ 
plants, birds, and inae<rtj; and a borrler of bouquets and diiiihes. But 
the main value of these lies in the new style of art displayed ; the 
action of the aniniah!, Eiud the naturalistic grace of the plants, are 
unlike any other Egyptian work^ and are unparaltclcii even in cdossical 
freacoRa. Fot until modem times can s^uch studies from nature be 
found. Yet this was done by Egyptian artists ; for where the lotua 
occurSj the old conventional grouping has constrained the deaign^ and 
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the painter could not overatep Uis education, tliough handling all the 
other pknta wiLli per^«t individuajity. Tliat Babylonian influenca 
watJ not active^ k ween by the utter abeonce of any peometricttl oma- 
meni; d either ro^ettca or eftaraj freta or circles, nor any other Bucb 
elements are iJeed, and iieriiaj^a no aueb Urj^c piece of work cousta an 
clear of all but natural ibrnis. Some aiiiall fra^nicnta of sculptured 
column^ show that this Hoaring naturalkm wzui aa freely carrierl out 
in relief as in colour. 

Of the arciiitetture there remaid odly a mall pieces flaked off the 
eolumna* By comparing these the style can be cdtirely recovcrctls 
and we see that both the tiiiiaU columns in the pakce^ and those five 
feet thick in the river frontaircj were in imibition of bundles of reedflj 
bound with inecribwl kmds, with leafage on base add on cajiiUib and 
groups of ducka bung up aronod the neck. A roof over a well id tha 
l>akee was suimported By columiis of a bigjhly geometrical pattern, 
with apirfiJs and chevrona. In the palace I'ronL were also severer 
columns inscribed with sccneSt 2 did with capitals imitating gigantic 
jewellery. The surfiujo ivas eucruHtetl with brilliant gSazeSj and the 
ridges of stone between tlic pieces were gilt^so that it reseTu hled jewels 
set in gold. An easy imitation tif tiiia was Ijy painting the hollowa 
uud ridgiWf and the croKsiiig liiKS of the settidg soon look like a net 
over the capitah We are at once remindini of the net work *' on the 
capitals of Solomon, Eind see in these columns their prototype. 

Thk laste for inlaying waa carried to grent lengths on the flat walla. 
The patterns w ere incru^ted witli eolonred glazes, and birds and fishes 
were paintefl on wliule idcees and let into the Idocks ■ hieroglyphs 
were elaborately enrval in hanl atones and fixed in the hollowed 
fonuH, black granite, obsidiniv, and fiuskrbiite in white limestone, and 
Alabaster in rc^d granite. The many fragmetild uf stslea which liavo 
come from here already, and which 1 have founds appear to show a 
custom of pkcidg one stele—witli the usual adoration ot the sun by 
tho ting add queen—in each of the great bnlla of the [lalace and tem¬ 
ple. Thfflc flteltiji arc in lianl Ihiiestone, Jilal>a&ttT, red granite, and 
hkek granite. I have toiind more steles on tli-C rocks on both sides of 
the Nile, and have seen in idl eight on the easUMTi mid three on the 
western clitla. 

The liLstory of this site, and of the religious revolutions, la some¬ 
what clearer than before. Kliueuatcn camo to tlie throne as a minorj 
for in hiu sixth your be had only ono child, uad in his eighth year only 
two, as wa laami I'roni the atolas, auggesting that ho waa not niurried 
till his fifth year upparently. On hL. marriage ha changwl hia namo 
from Amenhotep IV fwhieli occurs on a papyrus from Gurob in his 
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fifth) to Khueduteii (which wc find hero in the iiixth), A hcarah 
which 1 got lost ymi in Qitro bhowri Ameiihot^p (with Ameii eraaod 
6i[ib^0f]nently} mJonng the curtotich&i of the Atcn^ wrftlitig hia identity 
with Khuejicvtcn- In a ijiinrry hero is the niitiie of hi 3 matherj C^ueen 
Thii, withutit Einy king; so ahe prohfihly regent during hia minor¬ 
ity, smcl aEftrtetl tfiia capital hero herflclf. 

The character of the man^ luid the real objecU of lita revolution in 
Tclijiion and art, are greatly clearcui by our now being able to see hirn 
as in the flesh. By an inexplieahk chancct there was lying on the 
grutiiid^ among some stoncst planter east taken froin his fiice imiiie- 
diately after hia death for the use of the sculptors of iits funeral furni¬ 
ture; with it were the sjioilt rough bl^xks of granilc for liis 

tomb. TJic csiflt is iu almost perfect ronditton, and we can now renlly 
study hia fflcc^ which ia full of eharaeter. There no Lrace of pEiSdion 
in it, buL a phiiosophk-al calni with great ot^stinaey and irnjn-ae- 
tirahility- He was no vigorous fanatje, Imt rather a high bred theorist 
nriii reformer^ not a Cromwell but a Mill, An ijitcrestlng historical 
study await^ii m here (rout his physiogTioniy and his refonus. No sueli 
cast remains of any otlier personage in ancient history* 

According to aiiu view, he was foliowtsl surerasively by four kingiip 
Ba saa ka khepru, Tut ankhxmieti, Ai, and HomnhebTin ptacefihle 
onec^sloQ. But of late it has been tliought tlmt Llie litst three were 
rival kings at Thebes; and that they upliehi Amen in rivalry to 
Xhuenaten and his suceessorT who were cut very shi?rL in their re.igns. 
Nothing hero supports the latter view. A great number of moulda for 
making pottery rings are found here in fuctorit^ j tmd tho^ie of Tut 
ankhamen are as common lUid os varied ns of Khiienoteii, showing 
that he vi'^aa an huporhmt ruler Imre for a considerable iJme^ Of Ai 
rings are occasionally found here, as also of lloremhch, who has left a 
block of sculpture with his eartonchu in the temple of Aten. So it is 
certain that he actually upheld thew'orsbip of Attn early in his reign, 
and added to tlie buLidijigs huTQ, far from being u dca-tructive rival 
overthrowing this place from Thebos, Aftcrwjirrli? he re-establishcfl 
Amen (aa I got a tHrarah of Ilia in (.-nirop “ et^tabliMlilng the temple of 
Amen ^nd he reniovcil the blocks of stone wijolesale from liere to 
build w'itli at ThebcH. Later thjin iloremheh there is not a tnice 
here; Sell and BameSem are absolutely unknown in this site, showing 
that it WM stripped of stone and dEserted heforc the xix dynasty. 
Hence, about two generations, from ]4tKJ tu 1S40 are the extreme 
Umitf) cjf date for everything found here. The masoury was re-iiaed at 
Thebes, Memphis, and other jdaces where the name of Kfauensten has 
been found. 
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The luauufiicliuresj ef this place were nut extentLve—glaas and glosses 
were tliD maiii influi!l.Kea i siiid the ohjeeta ho eommon at fiurob (inetsiJ 
tQi}l3, dpiD<lleSr thrwul. ami marks on the pottery) are all rare 

here. The furnace and the iletsiLls uf makiiig the coloured blue and 
green frits, hare becji fuun PoLLery uiaukls for making the pendaiita 
of fruits. leaviiH^ anlinaJji, etc., are ahimilttiit in the faeturiea; and a 
great variety of jh-ittcmetl ** Phuenieian gloss roses oro found, but 
only in frsiginerita. 

The cuneiform tablets disenverLHi here were all iib store roome out' 
side the [isihice; they were placed by the house of the Babylon ism 
acrilKf^ which was localised by our Hading the waste piti es of his spoilt 
tal)Icts in rnbl>ish holes, A lar^e quantity of fragments are found of 
the Aegean pottery, like that uC Llie early period at Mykenae and 
lalysoe. This ip completely in accord with whnl 1 found at Gurob, 
bill with inure variety in form. The Pbuemeian pottery' which I 
foumt at l.achlsh is aLno found here, ho w-r now have a firm dating for 
all these HLyks. The connexion Ijetw eun the naturalistic w ork of these 
fresco LS and the fresco isf Tiryms Lind the gold cups of Vaphio is 
ubv ioLH ; and it seetii-^ p^is^ihlc thait Grt^etro may have starteil Kliuena- 
ten ill his new view a of style^ wbleh he earried out su fully by his 
native artistiJ. The siiinJarity of tlm gcnmictrical pattern eoJumnp to 
the sculptures of tlie xMyktnae period is striking; hitherto such Egypn 
tian ilecoratiiiij was only know n in eolnur, and not hi relief. Wk have 
yet a great d^a^l to karn as lo tlio inIfuencGS hetwo^ <kcjeeD and 
Egypt, hill thk phae lias helped to open our eyes.^'' —W. M. Flixdebs 
PifTrniK in Acmtmy. April ih 

CutiE^fORM Tabletb.—P rof Bayce ivliile in l^gj'pt spent Mcveral days at 
Tel obAmarua with Mr, Petrict an ft exainincNl the frogmen k of tiniBi- 
form tablets which he haa discovereti there. Among tliern are portions 
of letters from tlie governors of MuEfikhuna, in PalestineH and Gcbul, 
in Pbienicia. The niosl interesting wcreaonie lexical fragments. One 
or two of these formeil part of a Hort of compariitive dictionary of throe 
(or perhaps live) different languages^ one of them of course beiog 
Babyloniau, in which the woryk of llie other lanj^uages are explained 
al leii|Hh. Tlie work seems to Tsavc been compili^fl by ""order of the 
King of KgyiA” ^Vnother wort was a diclionary of Bumerian and 
BtdjyIonian, in n^hich the pronunciation of the Sumeriim is given as 
woU oa their ideographic reprosentation. Thus the Babylonian rfa^pi* 
and [dl] tais are stated to he the equivalents not only of the ideo^ 
graphic gaz-gaz, hot also of the ph no etically written i?fi-#ic-^^3Fa-ar, This 
confirms the views of Profe?sors Bayce and Oppert, expressEid long 
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ago, as to tlie toinparativoly late date at whirh Accado-Sutderjaii 
ceased to be a spoken laaguage.— Academy, Ma%’ 14, 

Toma of KHuaMATEit AMEWPeiiB iv, — Prof, Sayce writes to the „4cad- 
my of Feb, 27, i have been spundiog a few days at Tel el-Amurna. 
Mr. Flintlesw Petrie is cxcavuliug the ruins of tlie ulil rity of Kliuen- 
aten, while JT, Aienandre,, on behaif of the Gir-eh Museuiti, hog spent 
the summer and autumn among llie tom Its of Tel el-Anmrna, and liis 
labours have been rewarde*! by sonio iiopc»rtant Hitjcoverit^. At the 
eutranoo to one of the tomtw, for instoiicOf he has found stelae of the 
usual tomlfitone shape !et into the wall like the dedication tablets nf 
Greek and Roman tiinea, The removal of the satul from the font of 
the great stela of Khuenaten, first diseox'ered by Prisae d’Avenneti, 
has brought to light a moat interesting texL This describes the dis¬ 
tance i)f tJie stelae erectcf! by the Plmraoh one from the other, and 
thus defines the limits of the territory Lelouging to the city which lie 
built. 

But M- Alexandre’s crowning discovery—a discovery which is one 
of the most important made in Kgypt in riajent years—did not take 
place until December 30. it was nothing less than the discovery of 
tha tomb of Khuenaten himself. The tomlt is well concealed, and is 
at a great rlietance from the river and Ibn; mina of the old cit 3 '. Mid¬ 
way lietween the northern and the southern tom Ins of Tel el-Amama, 
in the aniphitheatre of clifls to tlie east of the ancient town, ate two 
ravines, more tlmn three mLtea from the mouth of one of them, tow¬ 
ards the head of a small valley is the tomb. It rest^iblea the fi^oiia 
“ Tom I IS of the Kiugs ” at Thebes, being in the form of a sublcrnineiLii 
passage cut in the rock, and sloping downwards at an acute angle to 
a distance of more than RIO metres. In front of tlie entrance is a 
double flight to steps also cut out of the rock, with a slide for the 
mummy between tliem. After entering the posaage of the tomb, which 
is broad and lofty, wo pass on tlie riglit lumthcr long passage, probably 
intended for the queet^ but never finished. Soon afterwards we enme 
to a chamber, also oa tlie right, which serves as an antechamber to 
another within. The walls of both cbamberK have been covered with 
stucco, and embellished with hieroglyphs and sculptures. Among 
tlie latter arefigures of prisoners from Ethiopia and Byrin, of the solar 
disk, and of female luoumers who weep and throw dust on their 
heads. From the inscriptions we learn that tlm two chambers were 
the burial-place of Khuenaten’s daughter Aten-mert, who must con- 
aeqticntly liave died before him. It further foDows that Ra-ai-aa-ko, 
Aten-mert’s hmband, who received the titles of royalty inconseque^ 
of bis marriage, must have been coregait with Khuenaten. 


ARCffJEOLOGICAL NEWS. 


Ill 


Khuenaten liinisdl wae butied in a squarc^rnlumnod hall at 
the eaLtrenie end uf ihe toTubn Frjippncnta of his granite BfiFCOpfaagUB 
huvq bmi found thcro hy Rl, Alexandre, as well as [dtfies of the ex¬ 
quisitely fine mummy cloth in which his bofJy was wrapperb At the 
entrance to the tomb M. Alejxundrc riLso pickcfl up broken 
upon which the cEirtouchcB of Khuenaten are iiiBcribed. Before the 
Pharaoh harl been properly entombed it would seem thnt his enemies 
broke into his last resting-pluce, de5?troyc<l his sarcophagUB, tore the 
wrappings of hb iiiuinniy to and effacetl the name and image 

of his goil wherever it was engmved upon the walL The only finish^ 
portions of the tomb are the chambers in which his daughter was 
buried. Klsewhere the tomb is in the eanie condition as tlie majority 
of the toniVts of his adherents. Tise walls have never been covere^i 
with stucco, much k'Sa [lahited or &culpturE?d^ and even the colunma 
of the magnificent hall in which his sarcophagus was placed remains 
rough-hewiii Jtis clear tliat the king died suddenly, and that he was 
burie<l in haste on the morning of n revolution. His Ibllowers may 
have made a stand against their enemies for a few months^ but it la 
dlfilcult to believe from the state in which tlie totub has bii^n found 
that tii,cy can have done so for ii. longer time. A^ery shortly after 
Klium-Aten^s death his city must have been destoyed, never to be 
inhabited again. 

Mr. Petrie in a letter to the Ar^d^y says: It has long hmi 

known that the Arabs had obtained aeceas to the tomb of the remark¬ 
able founder of Tel el-Amania; the heart Hcorab of Xhnenaten was 
Sold two or three years ago at Luxor, and tho jewellery of Kefertbitit 
hie queen, a year or two Iwifore tlmt.'^ 

The entrance is like that of the tomb of SeU I at Thebes j but the 
slojdng passage is about half the length of that.—Jfiw/cijijr, Feh. 6. 

COLLecnoa in LohDOH.—The collections of sculpture, painting, fajencet 
Ac., which Mr, Fiindera Petrie brought back from hm excavations last 
winter at 1'el cl-Amarua have been placed on \dew at 4 Oxford-man- 
siun, Osfortl-circufl, \\\ Their special interest ia tJmt they rei eal an 
hitherto unknown form of art, remarkable both for its originality and 
for its flpirite<i rendering of natural objeeta. The reaeniblaiiee to some 
of the hnest objects of Mycenaean work is very striking. The exhibi¬ 
tion remaiuefJ open until October 15 .—Amfiemyj SepL 24. 


ETHIOPIA. 

NORTHERN ET0AL—EKPEorTTONtotneNonTHERK Etial— A recent scien¬ 
tific expedition to northern Etbai or northern Aethiopia^ by the order 
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of tlio Kbe^Jiv^j in the liubject of a very intereatm^ ]mpi^T hy Ernest A. 
FJoytTp iti the Jmrnfit of Roifal Soddtj for t>cto1jeT+ 

Thoi^hief invedli^dtiuu of the ex|Kiflitipn whb devoted to the remains 
of ctMTtain hiTgQ mining .HtuliotiiJ whieli proved to i.Kr flouldy inter^t- 
ingp aj* giving eviikmre of Ivvo diH-tinvl po^^MJ£^ of tlte mining indnstry. 

Mines liave lunm opK-ned over aliiiewt tho optire siirtjiL-e^and the ru- 
tiiuhi^ of nutnvroTirt towpci mark tlie dwelling [daces of tJie niiin'm. 

Not only in the niiin.^ is found evidirnt.-^: of two methodat one wry 
ancient and anotlier leas uiiLdeid ; tnit in the HOttlcnwit;^ above were 
diMcoverwl retiialna of PtoIrTiiiiie eoiLstriictioii, togolLer with the c^toiie 
huts offt nwie prolialdyikboriginalp and |pri}c<xling or conti^mporLkneoiia 
with hut not unknown to the aiictenL Egyptiaitn. 

The ilidenmic mitier rieein to hnve mi ployed the aneieiit iiiethoilM 
to u greixt extent, so that it wn-uhi seem that tlierc eniuld never Imre 
been itny L-oiiiplete ceseation of mining ftir a very long [period. 

Tlic miners of Uaniesea- time, used nietliods of great tiiitiquity. 
In the Witdi Ahhastands a rofik tom pie Muth hieroglyjdiiL: iiisf riptionfl 
Btatlngtlmt Seth os. father of Ikinioacs tho Great, had diacoverLHi gold 
mint's ill this region, Onileniitt!hoffheUcve& this temple to have been 
eatcted hy the IHolifPiits. Al tlicuiint^i of ^^ighait ia un hicrL^glyphie 
iuSHi^ripLjon recorfllng the Ansitof a royal scribe iiml a mineiiis«|iector. 
TIiLh Clintly inscribe^l on tlie ffun^ of a Htcep ronk. At the cnieridd 
jiiiiitjs of Sikiut nmy hc^ seen a miuiber of Greek dedicalioiis over 
ro<‘k-cut tnnpleH. Neur the Wadi SCliusiiat, where topazes are found, 
there stamlii a '<f|UFin^ opeloHiirep tlie pint ton ii of a teni]i]e, anti numer^ 
ous ruined :MtruLTlnre*i of appartmt Gn^ek origin, [t wnuhi a|ii>ear 
from Lhti4e remains that the iToleinir^ examined all of tht^ ancieiit 
mines and renpeiieil a rertain nouiber—lien^ they erected their 
templefH, lioiiacs anil bEurjiekB for .slaves, here Miey I'onttlnti^tiHl Idgh 
roach fl>T their curls and oxen^ with eiknivam sm ire, amt post hotises 
built at inlerv^als. 

Beside these Hole male niinn: arc found aonie traces of the pre- 
hisioTJc inlners, and in a few rases as at the mines of the Um Uqoa 
these exist alone. Tlie most importtkiit tnu^ are the atone huts built 
of large stones in two linei*^ lUid of uniform irregularity: In rounoc- 
tion with lht»B huts there is not a aiiigle mark or inaeri[jtion of any 
kind which rrdglit lead to a solution of the probleui witli regnnl to 
their origin. 

Tlieir iinplcmontw, quantities of which are found at Um Kooei were 
ns erode as their abodeBpin fact the use of some of Lbeiji eamiot be de¬ 
termined. The minESj ihougli extensive, are little more than burrows^ 
and in n few casoe it is not known for wdiat mineral they were 
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«xcavj4tcd . The w riter, after d iemisia mg the iEthiopiana, the K us Kites 
and the ancient Ejiyptlons, as the probable pre-Ptolcmaic mineis, 
su^cffts til at the Elbai was pea pled by a negroid tribe of natural 
mi acre, the possible anoeatois of the copper miners Li tlie tuotintains 
north of Kordornn, 

Near the Wadi Sikait, not for from the templm with Greek idscrip* 
tiona already referred to^ is a tine building of apparently later date 
anil supposed by tho writer to have l)een a church from its eonatrufi’ 
tion, for ttiB mines were worked steadily during the thinj and fourth 
centuries of the Christian era. The structure has no roof over the 
maiu portion, but what was apparently an apse etUI rt‘laius its roof of 
long slabs of schist. Tho body is filled with fallen slabs. The walls 
show a side window and several niches, which features suggested a 
Christian eliurch. ™ 


ALGERIA AND TUNISIA. 

M. Ren^ ilo ia Blirnrhire in mukln-, tn the Acaii I 7 mriplim 3 , hiB 
rojjorl on ttie excuvulintiei and dii^joverie^ in Tunitfia and Ali^eria 
during iHOl, Oiidla aLLcntion tu the new organiiutioii of the arclno- 
olngitul administration of thifj region. Ifp tn thepresetit time Tuniaia 
and Algeria had aupturiLtc organiiationa, hnt the folio wing arrun^iom'Cnt 
liiiij DOW gone into efToct: ^t. de ki Bianoh^re ia delegate of Publio Id- 
^truetiou and tine in Aljjeria and Tunisisi, and the mmion 
under him is at pnisent eymfjoBet.1 of M, M, Doiihlot, in 9 pei!t 4 }r of 
antiqiiUIeii in tho Regenej; Pradere, consen^ator of the Museum pf 
Barrio; Woodj atta<’ho at the same mu.soum ; Gaiioklcr, hlaturioal 
fltuiiont, mid Marye: it qaitodL^Lioot froni the looal a>lminttitrjitione. 
Although it enpidies the greater niiinbur of the agenta of the Bey'g 
em ieeuf antiquities, whicli it createihit has nu comieetion with it* 
administration any more than witii that of simitar organiuitions in 
Algeriii^ Hoeh as that of Ihatoriirzd munuments. Ita dlyeotis^ (1) to 
keep the f'emmittee of IIb(tur]i; '•voyIla (of Algeria mid Tiinisia) 
inf-unne^I nf idl tliat happens in Afriea in tlie domain of itrehffiology, 
to tninamit to It lUiy tlrnmment-^ and to make rt^^jcarehea regarding 
iieci^smy work; (2) to carry on Oiree important {kuhlications^ of 
which have alreiitiy been pjirtly publiiaheLl; the du 

Ahrmi^ the vl/w^fis et ^Urctiom de FAi^erir^ and tho 

ffinhral m neies de I'Ajnqfic fran^n tae ; (3) to h old itsel f at thn 

diapotsal of the Freimh ministry and the local authorities for any 
work fleemml necessary, exeavatiorb^, organizntion of museums^ enter¬ 
prises of learned EKKriettes, explomtions, etc. The liqad of the miasioti, 
being a delegate of the ministry, hm the right to oversee the Tunisian 
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iervi^of autiquitiea, aad htia also for both Algojria luid Tuaiaia \1^& 
permancTit ini^pcction of libitiritiH and miiaouma. 

By mcaos of this ecntm! oiganiziition^ ail tho for African 

ftrchi?x>Iogy ara obtained, Mid the b<st mctho^la arc put in pnirtice fo;^ 
es.cav^ation4i) thfi oiganization of and the publication of 

antiquities. 

TUNISIA. 

M. do La Blanch^ niporid that ill 1891 the most urgent need 
Tunisia was the daeaificarion of monumcnia that should be pn^aerved. 
The oporatian is being carried on under the dirrHstion of M„ Doublet; 
enquiry waa opened in regitriJ to about 150 monuriienhi, nearly all qf 
great importance, of irhich 27 arc alpoady daHaidoci No eic:avaLioiis_ 
ffere undertaken by tbe aervico of antiquities, ife fundFi being 
employcfl on iiniehiOR the Biinlu museum. It has, however^ oversL'iiti 
or authorlssed the fo!louring enterprises^ the most iniportnnt of whkh 
will be found deikirihed in their alphabetical order: Bfaka; Soiiass; 
Henchir Maatria; Dongga; Teboumouk; IJenehir Tinah; l^laktLLr 

CARTHAGie.—M. de Vogue has c4inirnunir:tited to the Amd. dot /na. 
(March 18) a rejMirt on Lhq r.oiitinuiLLEoti of Fattier DeliiLtre'd excava- 
tioiiB at Carthage^ whirh go on giving interfjsting results whit!h will liq 
fully desertbeiJ in a puhlieatioii by the explorer binieelf. At another 
point a futienvry inscription was fonnrl of an iron igiater. This is llu? 
first tSme the |>rofessicjn is mentioned in Carthagirfan texte, whii li had 
hithert^j mentioned only gold and bronze diHters. Of iMiurge there was 
n{> caxtlutj of iroti at that time, but only working of the mutaJ. - AVi;w^ 
ctrcA. 1893, fu P- 

terracotta moulds.- M JK-rnn dc VillefoAsc communicated to the 
fwter. (Nov, 11,) the photugrapha of seventy-two moulds for 
intagllod, in tormcottu^sdcdc^i fnnn a ix>!lc«!tion of nvor^tlireD hundred 
which were found in tliu lower part of Carthage, between the hiO of 
St. TjOuIb and the ac^. They were all cxccuterl in antbiulLy. There 
are coin tyiMH, a bead of HerakJes, similar to that of sonic silver cuin^ 
attributed to -Tugurtha^ the finonting hcskdof Silenm^ of Llio coiilb of 
KyzJkos, die galley of tlie coins of Sidon, ete.,ftLl of the piircMi Creek 
atyie. Tliore are also aomc female hentfe, rccaUlng Greek Rfdliaii^ 
coitLH; ft^tanding figtirefi; an xAtheiia, a Pac^ a Llcrmcs fastening hU 
bcd-piectss, a Marsyas, an amazon, a nude woman faHlenlng her sandal^ 
recalling coins of Lariasa in Thessaly; aonie of grouij^!, a man over- 
Uirown by a lion^ a Hon devouring a horae, a tuim standing ami 
killing a kueolitig woman, an episode of the eoptestof Achillea amj 
Fenthcailea; finally apme purely l^yptkn types, sueh aa scuraba 







^ili myal ctiriouct^ uiuold^ was m^e 

kijf a manuiiuituRr t)ie puir|iuuc of roproduuiiuz — Ra. 

Ofitiipit, ^'o. 4?. 

Chemtou-SIMIThu- Kixcuvatiumi htiv@ bwii iianifril (la ut thla uife 
U. Toutaiti: they wjjhj uoiiliuucfl, LhankH to a nubventioii From tho 
4s(id. den hmnjjiioiut. Id u. letter to the Aftidemy rliiU-Hl .fmie (b, M. 
Guffpoy gives mi lyiiauiU uf whiit hjni been diseuviireU up 
Nearly Ibe ivholeuf ihu njident thoa-ttv wiiw disetiveted in a fow 
In the sjuu-o octiipied by tho oreher+tRi was u numie, vsith a 14 tho 
shailo of NuiJiidiim Tnarble, nine Ttietres in ftiHiueter, Tinsjo are 
intcreaLltig peeuliarititsj La Lbe rouHtrut-titiii hheI arnuigoniunt of the 
(iieatru. Jt is neitiier tidoH«c<| bf ji hill nnr ViiniifletoJy iKolulod: the 
lower part of the henjloyule of alepH whiek wiia eoiiiplebiiy bmicjdi is 
well pr^flervEtl. M. Tonfciiii had itininieiK-ed reftcandies in two uoetop^ 
of tlifi eity hoping to Hud toujlia jiiitl epitaphs uf the frtudiiico 
alavest employed in ijic poighlwiirinfl qiiiitries, Hfi had bcgUH the 
ttiravatioii uf u l(ir|i|ro i-uildb^gj ]>urhnps a luLsillca or a f.^uria, wj^cb 
appestrs to he iilkjuL 40 uicticH long. 

In IV Inttor Ut tlie Asadhtue^ liatml Of to I Hit 16. *M. Toutiiin givonj. in¬ 
formation uf further diflcoveriea, princiiially in the tlioatm ami 
A BijUjire was vbscovareil HO met. wide by 2-3 ineL long, puy«l nitb 
Ja^n 3 la lie of gnvnito of greenish blue HL'IiisL, It is situntod, iii the 
midfit of the ruiria of sevonvl important nioiiumcntg, uutaldy a Ugnjite 
and vi basilica, and is certainly the fonim of Sitiiilhu. It is Lpiyidiv^ 
on the soutli by a monumental cxa’dnv wboso sultftruetio.nu nf ¥,bt 
stone are still in place, and whose arehlteetiirai defloration can be 
rceonstrvicted by means of tho base?, fragments, columns, capitgla, and 
pieces of eumico wkicb have como to light. IViwanl tho north tlwi 
forum is bounded by two structures Hojiarated by ii narrow paybf 
filrtSVt- ' 

A niilfj-stone found is iraiHjrtant, as ooutaining the name of 
Galurins, nud dating fttun the abort periwl when, after tho ubdicatioa gf 
DicK'ietian and Miudniiiinus, Hercules, Constuntius Ohlorua^ aod 
Ualcrius were AugU-nti (May 1, 305, to ,1 uJy 33, It has abo a 

bjjmgmphio interest as belonging to tho cro3H*mEd from Thidn^fbo 
majia to Tunis or Carthage, passing hy OncUana and Uthina. H-, 
Tuutain has Inmed a system of baia, basins and dstoma, to supply 
with min water n small Roman city, whose ruins are now caUevt Bab, 
Klialed, Jt would appear aa if the public buildingu of the city wore 
inhabited and made aver at the ByHintine period .—Itema eHtupu 
18&3, Na 44; liecue nrcA., 189S, ii, pp. 260, 266-7; Chrott. dee orta 
1692, No. 34. 
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OHERCHELU—M- Vic^t«?r W&Llle liafl oammiiiiieatetl to the effii 

/iwr, the firHft rtsulLd of escsvjitioo* on the Hehl oj" umnceuvTca at 
ChcnihelL Captain and liontcnant Perrin condutU^d them. 

Three miwaie }mvementfl were eojiied! there was found a dedicatory 
ineiriptioo to the Rovcnior C, Oetaviua Pudeoa Carsiua Hononiluj^ and 
flOTiiehrfhnzfisai among which were the b!L=ieof a caudelidjrum and the 
handle of fl ehLiekd vaac, di^ftitud with a hclmphil h\i^ of Runiii^ 
of tlie Stan tine periiHi. Tlie eseavatioiia sire e5|>eeially fhiltfni in 
amall potttrjt hnotiaei?, coinj^ ^ti\—Cfiron- dcs arts^ 1892, 

Hq. si s Ami dw mon. 1S92, j>« 2^0. 

00 U GO A.—The exciivationa carriod on by SIM.Deiiiij and Cartosi, 
resulted in the clcarin^r of the temple of t^atnrn; the diaeovery of tho 
dedicatory inscrij^tion showing it to have Sieen croeted for the safety 
of Scptiinius Scvenis and Clo^iill^ Altnnp^- the finding of a large 
number of native steles; and ttia eloating of the theatre. 

HADJ^UI^ETUM.—A atiiidl loiid tablet covered on both sides with 
iEiaeriptintifl, lias iN.'cn found in the Rortian necropolis. It la a 
da^olimiU, to ho coiiipanid with othem fouiul at IbnlrumetiiEiij at 
Carthage and in Can I. i}n one airle ia a scrica of nmgiu nainefi^ 
ar^^onipauied hy the figure of a gctiiuH with a roDsltt’s hend^ standing 
in a boat and holding a torch+ on the other aide is an adjumtion 
addniissed to a certain deta pclfirdafu ; hifernul miilcdictiona am 
caUed down on the horecs and drivers of tho green and white faetione 
of the eircug. There was a god orgenins nameil TamxipjMjs, •* the 
BcajtT of liQTHes/* as M. lleuiey remarks.— Rcr-. arch. 1892, ii^ p. 267. 

MAKTAR.^—Bonier oxhnined from the mines of tJie hnsihc'a, next 
to the amphitheatre, four fragmonta of an imperial dedicatory inscrip^ 
tionj and a most intenistmg id tar liearing a fled icat ion in eighteen 
lints on the occasion of the sacrifico of a bull and a rtyn for the safety 
of till Emivcrorj whose name is hafumered out e M. Doublet conjectures 
him to have been Klsigaljidiifl.—j*!. d. Af P+ 

SOUSSEL - [n the neo-punic nocropoliSp on which the camp is tiituated 
two ctilim vases and 3fi fragments of vases were foundj doeomted with 
pointed inscriptions. In the Riiman necropolb^ along the Kairwan 
Toadj aevend interesting diacoverica wore made^ among them a 
hypogoam containing aeveral frescoes in fair preservatton, containing 
curioiis figiiiea and inscriptions^ and also some inscriptions on marble 
or stucco.—d 3f 1S92, p* 1(^9. 

TEBOUftSOUK.—MM. Denis and Carton have excavated tho mcga- 
littiic necfopolia of TebonrHonk, whose tomi}^ are stone cirdcSj with 
one or mom small dolmetia in the centre— A. d. M. 1893^ p, 109, 
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TUNIS—Hnn^ vua Belira has contributed to the lo^awAc Z^hmg a 
report on the museum of the Bunlo near Tnnis, A snniTnitry of it is 
given in the Brrlm PMlohgi^e WVHrACTiatrAnJjfj November 19- 

ALCERIA. 

M. de la Blimch^re re|>orta that in Algeria M. (lauckler mveHiigated 
in 1891 the provinceai of Aigierw und Con:jtajitine, and apent somfc time 
fttCheKlioll whoae ant3j:|iiitic3 he studi^H^l anrl partly puhliehed alone 
or in collahomtion ’ndlh M: de Waille. He filanncfi at tho aame time 
fin exeavatirjiL M. .Maryc wijr ebnf;^red with the plan for organirixig^ 
for the firHt tinie^ a I'^jUettion of nuii=«ulman art. of riiitive indi]&i;ria1 art^ 
and of Tiirkii^h and Arabic monuujcnt*. 

The Tvork reganih'^i en niot4 pms^ifi^ hy M. de la Bkinch^ro in 1891 
was tlie pill ili'iitifni of African mnseumH- The Hryt serLes of tho cvUec- 
(wart fia mriJtd'it Aintfiu wiw alins>at completed ; the {VOrau and de 

(hmtfintine ys itrf in the presa^j fulJowtng tlie wide d'. Utjnr puLJbihed in 
the preceding year. Tlie general tiatiiltj^ne will be ilrawn up aa each 
«atabliahmerit dcfinitivcdy <uganiacd. The liTHt [place belongs to the 
Barilo miL^euti] whoi^t catalogue htul already laren partly compiled by 
^[. de la Btautdiere. The muHtum fpf f^rari, under itfl consen alorp 
Dcmaeght^ been hmilly t}igy.iiis«SflT. and oeeupics a fine building 
given by the city* It tnk^ been enriL-herl Ijy aevertil addition^Aj notably 
the iaiiiuuy. intitTiption of king Masunii, The muacuni of Conidantino 
lias received among otl^er tlunj^, the re^nlta of an intereHting excavor 
tion made at Colloj especially flome curious vaac^ with female 
ailhouettcH. The muflcum of the Bardo can, howeverp never bo 
rivalled by any of the muse liras of Algeria. Tho imrasnfle palace is 
already nearly fnlh although the muEcnra in 1891 was but four years 
old. The large hn!l m luli, with it^ nine largo caaeo ’ tliere are about 
500 iM|uarc metres of mn.HJiici, 50 stJitucs of large fragments^ aboot 
1200 inscriptions, and a multitude of small ol^JeetH. 

TIPASA,—Ttie locml curate^ ^1- bAhl>& Saint-tjeniud, has made eome 
importimt cxcavatiomi in an Siiriy ChriatLm church, found that 
the altar wjl^ placeil at the cm! opftcisite the apse on a kind of platr 
form or bima attschiwl to the wail Several inwriptions were found 
set into the mosaic pavemenL One \s tlio epitaph of Alexander^ a 
biiahoji of Tipiuia^ another the dedication of the cuiL'^tmction liy him. 
To this bishop is attributed.the merit of grf>uping uhout the altar the 
tombs of certain “ righteous ancients,^'pr?V<s^ by whom are 
undouhtodly meant hh ptedecessoni in the I<!piMcnpLw*y .—ChrmL 
arU, 18913, No. 14. 
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(VAfltesitir aRFintf^l in the e^cfivatit^rt^ al>nvo deecribed [md 

addtjJ fiiTth(>r details in a coKiumiii<^tliiii to ibo dee /rtwr^ 

Tho bmjdinf^ medtioned TTJifl a ftjni^nitj rrhapd built to thit 
qaflt of 1"ipcu?a by Bis^hop Alexander to contain the toznbd of hia pre- 
dooGaeors. Near by a Ciirintiaii ^)an?o|>hii|^» wiir fnuniJ ndth relie£‘i of 
ChriaL jpviiin the tiiw* Mhifwa i:itrrking the mek and other subjeeta. 

In Ihe aame locality ia the IjuaUiea of Sainl Bals^a em'tinl over her 
tuoib. Built in the lljtirtli eentnry, it wae de(x>rat 4 id in the niiddb el" 
the ^Hh by latent! 111 ^, pnjlwtlily a bi&liop; nod etdai^d in the fliN.'ond 
half Of the aixtli. Il tvaa rnill Jin i>lijoct of veneration in the ai-vehtil 
eeiildry.— Chrotu dwi arti^ 1SJ42, No. 2S. 

HINDUSTAri. 

CO^^iS.—^Ir. B. Liine-I^oote has rompleted his 
IpgBP^f khft Qiinri oflhe Mogul KmpETOR orHimlUHtiin in the BritiaH 
Mnsetiriip’^d.^tihg frrpni 1525, the iiiviu+inn i>f HuliOTp to the E^itablii^hmetli 
of Rritiflh runency in 

nvijr 14IX> coiiia, oliieliy gfoki und eilvcFt of IhiA hplr-ndtil 
"^ In hh Introriutrticjn Mr. UancnPooIe tiefllrt ivith vaj^ietrt 
hii^rfeal, p^t^gtiiphieal, and other probletna unggosted liv the eoinoj^ 
find ^ritfi difficulties of eltiHi^ifiration praented bj the earlv iniitativiS 
i&rtJesdf theEa^L I EiHiaeornpanj and the French fiompagnic dea Indce. ^ 
Thift VfihiTiiOp tho fourteentlit coinjiletra tlie cataloguing of all thft 
MtthaitiTiiftdau Cf^ins in the mijseiiiii.—/owmaf Royal Amaiis 
1392, p. 425. 

INDIAN numismatics.—M r. K^■M^lg^r^, Honorary Ntnnisnmilht to thi 
government nf India, haa liimheil bis ^'natjdogue of the Coin.H with 
Pfjreianor Arabic inscripticinfl in the Lahore museum,/^ and practicallj^ 
liUfebod Iliri '^Otit^logne of the Coiiiit in thtS tJalcutfca museum,^* His 
own imnienfle etslh-ctipn has now l>een purLdussed hy the Punjab 
govern muntj and he has nearly eainpletcd hi a caLaIngiie of thjit. 

catalogues will he of very great imporiani:^ alike for the 
DtiniiBEnjifcic and for the nioiierii history of India.— Journ. Roytd 
Awiaik Sociiffyp LS92, p. 425. 

NEW VARIETY OF MAURYA iNSCRiF'TiONfl.—Pn>r Bnhler ba§ made m 
Tury lt^rl^ul fduiiy of itnpres^ioiiB of fline votire inftErriptiona from the 
rehc-taakete discoverefl by Mr, Rea in the mineil atupa nf BhjittiproM 
in the Kinlna District (^Lidm^), He has made out their contenta ami 
has arrived at the CDiidiiaion that they atie written in a new vuriet# 
of Lhe Ho Li them Mauiya or Lit ulphaljcL Twenty-tliree lettem rf 
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these inseriptions Eigrec oycietly with i\\o^n cnlmarilj uacd in the 
edieLn of AbdIla which have long been held to Iwlong to the 
Grflt nltempts of the iriniltifl in the art of ttritmg. Four letters 
ire entirely tiniianaJj while the lingual 1 iiitrudnoed, which 
ftdtsi not oeeur in Aiiuka'e insenptions. I^"n^thcT peeqliariti<® 
arc presented in Ihe notiilioit of the medial and flnal vowels. The 
^ppejimriee of the lottery would indieatE!: that the Ehattiprolu inacfip- 
iltim prohaiily bdong a peiitid only a few doradcs later than that of 
ABokii^g edirb^. Ey a coiiiparison of these incriptions with Asoka'a 
edicts, tti^d with the iiiHeriptiona of NiiuAgleikti HaUieguniplia^Ehitrhut 
and Triauii^ ithecoracB evident that they hold an inU^juiediate pnaition 
between the two setci, but ate much more noarly related to those of 
the thinl century a c. than those of the second. If this be true, tlia 
date of the Ehattiproln ingeription cannot be placed Inter than 200 
B. and the iikscrlptions then^seSves prove that several di^tinet 
ynricties of the Southern Manrya alphabet eslstod during the third 
eenturvj a. c. 

This fa<:rt would remove ono of the strongest arguments in fnvor of 
the theory that writing wuiA introduced into India during the rulo of 
the Miitiryu dynaaty—t* c., the absence of local ^orts of letters in whEch 
the edicts of Asoka were written in jduct^ widely sepurated, for this 
may he explained hy a desire to imitfltc ps closely asr possible the 
cluTnictcr of the urigliial cfliet. 

If then the Bhiittiprolu hiBcriptiniiH stujw a system of characters 
hidirally dilforent fnim those of Afioka^s edictftanfl at the aumc time 
til all puTkbability eoeval with them a strong point is gained for 
the Hitle of thoao who are of the ofUTnion that Lbo introductloD of 
Writing into India t4X^k place oentorlGS before the acci^ion of the 
Maury a Dynasty. U la a eiirii>os fact tliat of all the anomalaus lettoT? 
to the EEiattijiroln alpiialHtt not one I>eai3 any trace to the kter 
atphabetB of India, all the chametera of ivhieh are derired from 
th 4 ^ nf Souaiem Maurya. Th<^ language of these lUBcriptiona m a 
Ptakrit [lialcct and is ekiscly eonuef.led with the btemty Pali.— Joiim, 
Asiatic Sudety.^ hSt32, p. 

THE INDIAN HELL—In a number of the Jourmil Ad^tiqu€ (Hept, Oct,, 
Vi), 3d. L^‘on Peer publmbcs an article entitled *^UErkf&r 
in which he oonfiuca Jvimself hj the Euddhiat hells, leaving the Emh- 
manie hells for another study. He avails himBclf of all previously 
printed matter and adds new' malerial. Ilia object Lb to group to¬ 
gether and elaastfy all the ideas on infernal punishincniSj ontheenmea 
Ibr wliicli they are inflicted and Llielr duratioiL There arc Bcparato 
iiaptcr:! ont {!) the name and number of hells; (S) the eight krge 
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hothdU ; (3) the attribution of tliehdb to distinct orimea; ("4) the 
small helb. There are mftny t}ticatioQa in coiuiuctlon with them 
which he loav^ unsolved. Then come tlie oold bells: (IJ the 
Chinoito heILt; (2) 3outlieni hells; (S) the nunaber and uatiiBS of 
the cold helb fof both north and eouthl; (4) the duration of one's 
dwelling in the vsirioug hells; (5) on the nim^j.'riBteiice of the cold 
hells; {6} oti the period of time spent in all the hells, etc. The main 
conclusions arc, lliat; All Buddltittts rooogiiize eight hnmbij; hells, 
with aacending intensity, aurmuinlwi by secondary belle of number 
varying from four to sLstcon. Bnslde those there are eight cold hells, 
but only in the Jforth, their niinies being considored in the South as 
expressing merely the different periods of sojourn in the eighth heU 
The number of hells is at leiut la at most 32. 


ARCHjtOLOGiCALeURVEY.-Tho actund voldmc of the new acrieH of 
the Anchieological Sun^'cy of India is devoted to a catalogue of the 
antiquities and inflcriptions in the North-VVeatem Provinces and 
Oudh compiled by Dr. A. Fuhrer. No part of ^^r^i^^ not even the 
1 anjab, is so crowded with hl»hiric spots, assnemted not on!v with 
the Ufe and teaching of Buddha, and willi the Hindu thcogonV but 
also with tho Mtihaminadan cotiquesL Most of the ciouiitV has 
already been worked overby Sir A, Cuimingbam and hie assistants * but 
there are square miles of mincif mounds still almost unhmebed We 
rontin^lly hear of finds oC atidont coins made iiy p(^nte during 
the miny fleason; but the author is careful to point out that what la 
now wanted is systematic exploration, like that of Mr petrio in 
Egypt The present volume is basofi rather uism jirinted HlcK umonta 
than upon original reseamh. though it shows overyivlicre the traces of 
personal knowledge. Ha object is to carry nut the orders of tlio 
Uovenimcnt by placing on record a laitologue of the existiiig monu¬ 
ments, ckBSified aceoTdmg to their archrrologieal importance, tlu-ir 
irtatc of repair and thoir custody. It is arranged in the onicr of 
adrainwtmtive divisions and districts; but copious indices enable the 
student to bnng together any particular Him of investigation — 
Academy^ faeptenilnsf. * 

A historical tJOCUMENT.-Dr. M, Aurcl Stein, prineinal of th.* Ari 
total Coll^cat Uhore now ready for publication the fii^i volumo 
of his cntical edition of tho Rajafaraiigini, or Chronicles of the KiiSL 

wo^ whiehwas wntton by thepoc^l Kalhana in the midd^pf S.^ 
twelfth oontuiy, is of special interest aa boina almond ihn . 
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from oditioaa based upon cimrupt M^SS. written in Davongari, all of 
which hshow that they were copied frijm a MS. written in Sarada^ the 
charttetcriatic script of Kaishmir, Dr*SU>iu has been fortunate enough 
tt> discover the uriglnal ancljotype. written iu the latter half of the 
seventeenih century^ hy a itmrned Pandit^ou whnac ficath the eodei 
waa divided among hla heirs; but the ftngmentd have been ctiVlor^tcd 
and entrusted to Dr. Rtein fiir the purpose of the present edition. In 
a second volume Dn t^tein hopes to give eisegetic-ctl noteu on the lext^ 
with a commentary on matters of liiatEiricftl and antiquiurmn interest, 
and also (if poasible) a map showing the ancient topography of Kash¬ 
mir.—Aradrmyj SeptemherK 

EPIGRAPHY.— In part ii of Eptgrajihia /iirifca—the organ for the pub- 
ticatious of the inHeriptiong wllcfted l>y the Arclueologieal Survey of 
India — Dr, nTamiiS Hnrgess, the geheml editorj pciint^ out tlto 9 Co|m? of 
the work, and iiekiiowdedgi?? the gcrriccs of his coUalionitora. t)ut of 
a toLil numlier of about liPty paperdj no less than twenty-one have 
been contributed by Buhlerj of Vienna^ and nineteen hj Prof. 

Kielhiini, of Gottingen^ of whom served their apprenticeship In 
Sanskrit Rtiidics at Bombay. We are glad to iL-ani that: 

^'Tlie Governineiit of India htb? wmetioned the continuanco of the 
work in a second votumCj and much progreas has already been made 
in preparing the materials for it. It ndll conUihi a revis^cd t^iitionp 
with fEi<^imj]esT of the great ing^criptianin of Annka by Prof. Btlhler, 
who will al90 eup[dy other papers on Jaina inscri[dLons froni MatliurEi, 
on the Stmehi in.ieriptiona^ tkc. The Gov^ernment haa secured an 
impression of the Bad id pillar mBcriptionj nnd^ through the favor of 
CoL 8. S_ Jacob, of Jaipur^ rubbings of the Harsha inscription liava 
been oljtaine^l, w^iiioh, togetljer with otlierSj Iiei\‘c been eilited by Prof, 
Kielhom. MuhamEniidan inscriptions fiave hitSierto been overlooked^ 
or hut sparingly erlitcfl. It is intended to give them u plEiecinthe 
new^ volume, Ibr which two svf\& of conoid oral do length [fronj Delhi 
and from Hen gal] have already been preparetl [by Dr. Paul Horn]* ” 
—Amdemtj, September. 

THflEe NEW inscriptions OF ASOKA. —At O meeting of the /feudL 
d£s Inscripdom (May d)* M. Beuart callc^l attention to the historic 
importance of three newly- discovered inscriptions of Asuka Pijuflasi 
ami the modiboations which thtdr discovery mugt make in generally 
reedvofi ideas. They prove the difl^uaioii of .Aryan clvllizatiou in tho 
very centre of Southern Dekkan^ at a far earlier date than could have 
been flUppoacd. W* SSnarPs paper liaa been published in the Remc 
ArcMiiloififpJtti (May-June^ lS9i). 
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Tfie inscriptiotu were discovered by Mr, IjOTvis Kiee, Dimitor of 
arcliteDla« 3 - in Mj'sore, in the course of a aurvay of the ChiteMrung 
dlgtrict anti published bj’ him. They were inscribed on itniumise 
hmilders, several miles npart on the bands of Chinna Hn^nri, not far 
from the city of Mysore, a little above Bellnry, They tnke us, tl iere- 
foris, seven detrrees further sontli thnn any of the hitherto known 
inscriptions of the famous Mauryn ruler, none of wliich bad been 
. found south of Gujiorat and flanjcim. They ure in theaame clmractera 
unri the same Tali or Prakrit laiipUEi{!& iTie texts are now entirely 
new. Tliey are now versions nf tlm edict of which three enpics w'ere 
foantl as early as 14)77 at Satmsariiui, Rupnnth, and Uairatli, Mr, 
Rice diatin^ruishes his three inscriptions as ihnso of llrnlmiagiri, 
Siddliapur anil Jutiiiija Kijiicsvaru: they fhresent tin iilcnticai text, 
that of Urahinn^dri being the best preserved. They liitfer, however, 
notably in their text from Ihe inBeripltoua of the Salnisanlm-KQpnilth 
group and shed much Uglit upon them. Dialettieally si>caking they 
belong in general to tlie same Hcrics ns those of l^Bhdsnrani'K(k])nftth 
with interesting difr'erenrrs. 

This discovery is an ejtmjh-ninkinii one in Indiiia arcliu olqzy, 
l^yadasi speaks, it is tnic, in his edicts of bis relations- with the 
distant lands of Kcralu end Pnnd^va, and liis propagniidu went ua ftir 
as Ceylon ; hut the present inscriptions were found at u distauceof 
eome tSritl kilom. from tho eoiwt. It is true that here be doesj not speak 
in his own name, but in that of tlie local authorities, huthlssuxcniinty 
is clearly expressed. They enable us to antedate by several centuriea 
the diffusion in this rciLnon of the civilizntioD und religion of the 
Hindu Aryans. 

BUDDHIST STUPAS (N THE K1STNA DISTRICT (madhas.)— Mr. Rea, 
Superintendent Archicological Survey, Madras, sends papers to the 
chiefsecretiiry to goverument, dated Bangalore, lUth May ISfii 

He reports excavations carried out at four Buddhist attipas in 
the Kistna district, the inspection of all irnbilogued mounds in the 
Rcpalle tuluk mid the discovery by some diggers, of a curiously 
carved mouolithic pillar neiLr the Hiva temple at BezwudiL 

I, OuoivADA.—The fir^t stflpa,that ofGuilivlUla, wiis found to ho badly 
demolished, narrow trenches dug nt rlilFerent points revealed the 
rough faces of solid brick wall from U to 11 feet in height, with foun¬ 
dation 3 feet below the snrroundlug ground ievcL 

Tbe ground covcTorl measures aitoiit 140 square feet, in the centre 
oftho mound the remains of n tloine constructed of solid brick work 
are found in fragments of courses of brick in circular rings. He refera 
to tlie finding of four relic caskets in this spot at the time of dumolilion 
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Ncnr tho stdpa y tlift Bito of tho nnclent village ajifl fort^ 
riHj^eg of earth, in form of a sqnfire, mark tho poshion of the wallaj 
witliiii LhesCj various havelieeti tnrnor] up, hirgo brieka, hmken 

aepulrhral unis and jimin jara, together iviih lieailfj of variouii material 
and Ruddbiat leafl rohia. hutli rownd ftiiil bfi:|iiaTe; they bear tho lion 
and the emhleniH of tho AiiiLhrn dimaety. The inscriptiona 

of some are preserved, 

II.Ghantmala-—A t tihantaealfl u mound 112 foot in diameter and 
fttet in height; the excavation? here diaeloscd the remain? of a 
strtpa from which tlie eumpleto plan was cictcniiined. In the centre 
ia a eolifi cube ol brick work Id feet square, cncloaeil in a ebamber 19 
feet with wall? over 3 feet in tlncknesej oiitpirle this is acirenkr 

wall 3 ft. b inches thick^ G5 feet Id inches in dinmeter, this is oneloaed 
in another eirciibir brick wall!8 feet 3 inchce thick, with a diamtter 
of 111 feet; tliis was tho main oulet wait of the structure, the fcLterior 
aurfiice bore a t^htmm facing. About tlje base Is a raked proecsHion 
path 5 foot 7 in. broad, mul 4 fc^ct 6 hi. high^ a projection is found at 
each of the cardinal pf^int^, Tlie iiiinowt squares are connected hy 
walls 2 feet 4 in. tldck, nmuiiig paraJIcL to these sides from tlie centre 
anil ct>racriT the celL? fomiwl hy tho intersectTonH of these walls ore 
packc^i with mud^ 

The fact tliat tho main walk^ he., tlio^c of tho sqtior&ijmil circles^ are 
thicker than the nthcrgi may indicate they w'cre carried up to 
form stories, or they may have been simply to Btrengthcn the dome^ if 
the estenor wall was eurric;tl up in that form. Further oxcuvatiotis in 
the mound dkcovererl a marble til ah csin E?d willi the Sui>adj% a piece 
of a carvcsl top rail pand itm.! a uumher ofcian^ctl skits. 

When the briik work was excavatetl a H"ell b inches square Oiled 
with earth was found uuder 3 feet of solid brick w'ork. Aruong the 
debris^at the top^ were fnuntl pieces of a broken drdh’, imtl a numl>er 
of small articles, heads and a coin, which it had jjrahahly conlained. 
Just below these w'jls Q.chatli of red earthenware, 4in. ill diameter, 
with a acmi-circutar hd, HEIc^l with Idack earth. Within this waa a 
glazed chaUi 21 in. in diameterand If in. Lu heights It contained 
numerous Icmb, bits of bonc^ smalt fn^arts, bits of gold leaf and small 
pieces of miueral. 

A number of niarhic eetilpLures bave been removed from the 
etfipa of Ghantssala, and a re no w in the v it I age. Among ihEon are 
fieveful pieces carred with lotus bow ere, and other urnaments and 
inacriptions, aqunre and cirrukr moulded vase?, a circular base 
carved with bora^^ elephnnk and other animals, on miibrcHar a panel 
with rail and figures, aufi two can al flktis. Other rcmaiiia found in 
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and near GliiinLasalu are an ancient brass dipa, with a TeJugu in- 
Bcrifitinn and a small bras^s of Siva ” now in the temploj a 

^ small ciAciXra and a irmdaf each with pillar baae.” Brick waDs and 
brick debris are roimd all aboiiL the neighborhood^ but ao dimmliBhcd 
aa to make it impossible to determine what the hnildinga were 

III. SHAm™i.u.—On the report in the stflpa of BliaLLlprolm a former 
letter ia referred to in which an account is given of certain inscribed 
caskets^ ami other relics found in the centre of the dome some time 
before. The reports eonitnue with the account of further cxcavationa 
by means of trenchea. Those about the exterior discovered an 
unbrnken procession j>ath at the small east fjuadrant, the face of the 
dome too at this point is intact In a height of over 5 ft. In the 
trenchta? at the north flido there was found ** two jiieecs of a marble 
umbrella^ having a curve of a mdius of 1 foot 6 in., a amall piece of 
a pilaster base from a slab, a pilaster capital with hor.-^ee and riderSp 
and the half of what liad been a large slabcarved wiQi the lower 
portion of a dniptd figure. 

At Bomo distance from tbe Icisenient, or processiuu jiatb^ the 
remains of six marble baa^B of the rail were found standing in puediliun 
—they are I ft 11,* by hi imp by 1 ft. II) in,, in height* s[iLLced Ity a 
distance of 1 fl. 7 in. in each, they are sunk 1 fLG im below the brick 
floor* and rent on a brand marble slab. 

A large number of ancient aites and mounds were exmnined in the 
neighborhood of Reijalle. At .4 nuniaiamja, Eudifhdni^ Ckmdardlu 
and Considerable surface has i^een excavated for various 

purposes; ttie airlL,^ a kind of black mini, is found in he iJikkly 
mixed with broken pottery and bones of aiiimid«; occaaionuily a pillur 
or other building atone Is turned up. At JT^rakflru, coppOTp lead 
and rarely gold and silver coins are found mixed with the broken 
pottery^ 

At Kriukimttdi^ Mimhrfi, and mounds were 

eximiined, the earth was found to consist of black nmd mixed wdtli 
pottery and aahea. Tlie mounds cHfTer only m cjctcnt, and portions 
of several have been removed. 

BHattiprOLU.-a 0CDDHIST Stupa.—M r* flea during last season esam- 
jned the remains of a stdpft at Bhatliptolu in the Kistna district, tho 
marble casing of which had been used by tbe Canal eiigineto^; and in 
it he has made discoveries of very conHiJerable intercat 

He found the slll|3a had been a solid brick building 131 feet in 
diameter, sorrounded by a procoision path about eight feet wida It 
must thus have been of very nearly Uie dimensions of the Amara- 
vaU stftpoH Fragments or chips only of the outer casing of marble 
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were ibuu J in the area, he excavated. When the dome and portions 
of the flrum had been previoualy demolished for the maleriuls, 
inside the dome there wtia found *' a eoaket made of six small akba 
of stone dovfr-tailed into one another, tiieasuring about 24 feet by 
11 by ] foot; inaidc this was a cky cAath'containing o neat soap¬ 
stone coaket, width encloaad o cTystnl iJiiai. In this latter was a 
pearl, a few littio bits of v'oid leaf, and some ashes, ” Mr. Sea con¬ 
sidered that there nii^fht atill bo another de[Ki9it of relics; and having 
dkcoveri^l the centra of the original brickwork, ho found tliero a shaft, 
or weli 91 inches in dkiiieter dlieil with earth, which went down about 
15 feet. Following this he found at one side near the hottom a stone 
box about 11 inches by S and 5 inches deep, with an inEMiri ption round 
the upper iip. Inside wiia a small giobuinr blaekstono relic casket, 
twoaaiall hemipaherical inelid cups a littio over an inch in diameter, 
with a gold Ifcad on the apex of one, and the bead (fallen out) of the 
other; Jtuotlicr sTiiidl band, two duui.lc |>«irk, also four gold lotna 
(loweri) l.dinL'li In diiitneter, two in thin plates 1,2 by 1 inch, 

seven trialit-ular ink of nol'l. a single and a double golfl bead—the 
wpb'ht of ihESO gold articles being ubruit MS prains. There was also 
a hexagonal crystal 2.56 inchea long by O.&.'S ineli in diameter, pierced 
along the axis, and with an inscription lightly IraosJ on the sides. 
The Slone relic casket menBurea 4i inches each w'ay, the lid fitting on 
with a "'reeve, and it cantalned a cyllndric cryaUl i)lilal 21 inches ill 
diumetCT and 11 inches high, moulded ou theHidaiand t\al on top and 
bottom; tlio lid fltLed in the sanio way as that of the casket. Inside 
was a tlaltish piece of bone—jiusslhly of the skull—and unrler the 
pbiai were nine small lotus [lowers in gold leaf; six gold heads and 
eight amall ones; four small lotus Qowersof thin copper; nineteen 
Hraull pierced i^arls; one bluish crystal l*Eiaii; and twenty-four 
email coins in a light coloured metal, possibly brass, smooLli ou ono 
side and with lotus flowers, triVulos, feet, d:e,, on the ol>verflc. These 
had !^n arranged on the bottom mid attached in the form of a 

^Two and a half feet below this woa a second dcpoail on the opposite 
or north aide of the shaft. The central area of the cover, in this eaae, 
has oil inscriplion in nineteen lines w ith two lines round it—the Icttcre 
being filled in with white. 1 n the lower stone w ns a receidack (U inchea 
deep, by 71 iu diameter, having a raked rim li inches broad, hearing 
another inscription of two lines on the upper surfwn^the letteta nko 
filled in with lime. The cavity was nearly filled with earth, and con¬ 
tained a phial 1 i inch® in diameter and 21 inches high, with a Ud 
moulded like a dagoba. The phiid and lid were lying separata, and 
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tlifirti waa QO fiigaDfa relic. Minced with the tiarth were it>4 lutua leaves 
and bud^j twoeirc^ultir tloweru^ atririuluand u thret^aniieil like n 

all ia gold leafp two \Lo]d sterns for lotus flu^vers^ six gi:ild 
beads, find a sinuU gold ring—weighingj eolleetively^ abotit ^11 (}grains ; 
also two pearb, a garnet, ssU coral beads, a bluisii, iiat, oval beadf a 
wlnte crystal liead, two greetiish, IIei^ flix-aided eryrita] (ImjiSj a 
number of bits of corroded eoji jier Jaif in the ithape of lotus llowers, a 
minute umbrella, anfl noine foldoii jiiecea about 2 liifrbes l>y 
ehowlng traci^ of letters or ayinbols prieked upon them with a Tuetal 
point, hot too eon-taloil to jpermit uf nniblding or ileciplierEneiit. 

Next, at a slightly lower level on tlie easL aide uf the shaft, hu eame 
upon a third black atone eover^ with an inaeription of eight lines cut 
on the under surfaeo in a sunk^ eirt ukr aren in the eentre. Tlie 
longer stone again beara im inscription round tlie rim oTtlie cavity in 
one line—the letters liring whitvni'iL The ret'ejpLicde wuh .1] jndiea 
deepsUwirlo at tlie top, jind o at the hot tom. It Wiia also nearly 
filled witli earthy and efSTitaini^fi a crystal plnal dinnSiir t«p chat in the 
Hceontl, the lid lying apart ; but jdijse to it was the relic cels kit, 
p^arbapa of eliryHolitc, letin ibiin half on tneli each way hy tlirec- 
eighths, in which is drilled a cireular huIeU.28iiich indiumeter, eh^itml 
bj a email, white erv'stal wtopper wntli hcKiigoiial top, TJitj niuk La 
coveretl with gold hfiif, and a sheet of the same was uutsifU^ to 

the bottom^ Tliis uuitjiie eusket tronUiins throe small |fiet:eH of Ipoini, 
With it were found a bluish hemf I meh long, a tmniUer one, ueh) one 
of yellow orystfl], a small beXELgoiial orysUd <Jropp slightly yelk}wish 
in colour, ei lint one of white vryatuha bone bead, six i>e:irL+, thirty- 
twro ftOEnl pcarlfi—!dl pierced, tliirty lotiin tlowmra, a ifuau-clbih and a 
small figure of gold leaf 

The alphubct of the inscriplbua presents feitturca of peculiar 
interest, wldeh I leave to he discupsicd Uy f^rof. Buhlcr,—Burgcije 
in Actid. May 21, 

N, B,—Further detailfl Ftre given under ihe headings iVrw vtiArtt/ of 
Maurya macrrpthm.and al&o und^er^^Biiddhut^tHpasin theKitrlna dutticL'^ 

GAUHATS-Assam-—M r. Jusepli Chunder Diitt has reprinted from the 
Iiidimi d^aiwfi (Calcutta) an account of an a^eha^obgicflJ viait to 
Gauhati, the anciont caj>ital of Assanv Tlie tcniple?^, ite., he di^s- 
Gribes mostly date oedy from the eightecjiih flenttiry, oa ig show^n by 
the inflciriptionri which he ia eiLreful to quote* There are, however 
many niiriE of older buildings and fragments of gimipture, which 
would perhaps repay more Jetailcfl exuinination. Ihe dratruetion of 
flome of these ia due to the miadirectea acUvity of British euginoera, 
—A£adomy, Feb* 6. 
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PANJA& — REMASNs aF Anci^nt Buoohist Temples.— Tlie Journal afth^ Eoj/td 
Aitiadc Socift^f for Qctc^btL^p 189!^ c^ootnlhs a note in Ancient rernams 
of Tcujpicg on the Bannu Fromicrp” an nnfrerjuented part of the 
PflnjaK TheruiiLH of two templet stand on :i billoek rifling from the 
Indue. The trtuHtion wLtli regard to tliem h that the Paiidwaa 
retired here to spend twelve years of eiile after bfeing defeated hy the 
Kerwn. A aliort distance troni tlu'se ruins Li the site of a third 
temple now completely demolished. Tliia temple was eom|iletelj 
demolishcrl. Tljid temple \ym liuilt of bricks of light presflcd (?) clay 
about l:2x9xli hichce in size. On breaking some of the bricks they 
were found to hear ilisliuctly the iin press ion of tree leuvea, and 
brought under the influcTies of a petrifying spring which exists nut 
far from the spot. 

The remains are uudoubletiSy of great antiqiiitjp and appears to 
have l>een Buddhist temples of the tall, conical kind. Their Budd- 
hislk oriirin in madeceitiut] liy the dglitdtiifoil loins omaincrib which 
chanii-terizo the carvings. 


THIBET. 

Mr. IW-kliilb who made hinm-if so welbkiiowfi by hia Mrat oxpe- 
riiliQn to Thibet, is at present engaged in a second journey^ in Lbe 
hope of this time reaching the capital Lliassa, 

The r>uke of Ortetmfl and his eompanion have alrwuJj published 
the results of ihcir journey undertaken shortly after Mr. E-K-khiirs 
first, 

CHINA^ 

THE GAME OE WEi-GHf. At a mocting ill S^hiiiighai of the Gjlm^e 
Branch of tlio Koyal Atilatie Six-icty, M. S'^alpieclli read a jitipcr on 
“ TheCiame of Wei-Chi, *' the groate^^t gtUTKof the Chinese, e!!!ijje<.dally 
with the literary class and ranker 1 by them superior to eh ess. bike 
ehrasT this game in of a general military and inatlieinaticul character, 
but Lh on a much mure extensive scalup Llie board conlaiuiTig 
places and employ mg nearly 200 men on a side. All of the men, 
bow ever, have the same Vidue and powers. 

The object is to eoiumand as many |daces on the board as possible 
— tliis ni^' be done by enclosing empty spaces or by fliirroudiiig the 
ene^ny^ts nicnt Very' close calculation is always e&sentiul in onler 
that a loss in one region may he met by gains in another, thus 
employing skillful strategy when the contcstimts are evenly matchetL 
The game has come down from great antiquity, being first mentioiiGd 
in Chinese writings about a c, 625. ft wofl in tdl prqliability intfo- 
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duced by the Babylonian aatronomerH who were at Uiat tinve th& 
instructors of all tlie EiiaL — Jmtmfil 0 / the Etyfjid Amalie 1392g 

p. 421. 


central ASIA* 

EXPEDITION OF M. DUTBEUIL De HHIIMS. -The Academifi rtei livtcrip- 
tiQUif sent iM. Dutreuil ilo Kliins some time si nee on m\ arehtEolqjrical 
e^pt^ition to Knrttier Asia. B^ide tliL income of the Gamier iund 
previously aecoiiJed |o lijni for the purpose^ it hns accordtjtl him a 
jp-ant of aOpfUXJ francs. The last news from him was a report— 
■Chnm. dei ArU^ 18^2, No. 'I'A 

THE OR KNOW INSCRIPTIONS.—We i^uetc from the TVmffif the follow¬ 
ing rejKirt of two papers rend Lelbre the Oriental (Jongress, in the 
section of Chin 11 and the Far Elis!.: 

\mpoT contributeiJ ]^y :Vlr. E. Delmat .Morgan on "The 
Results of the Russ^ian Arcliaeoiogkal Rt^carchca in the Basin of the 
OrkhoEi in Mon^mlia,^ Mr. Morgan drew alien Li on to a splendid ntlaa 
of \*h\t€S presented to thcCong:reS3 by Dr. ttadlof, of St. Petersbnr^^ 
fuiitaitiitig plmtographs ami fm^sirnile^ of inscrijition^ copied l^y the 
momljcra of the afEdneologirai expedition sent by the Tiiiperial Acad- 
eiuy of Beieneca to investigate the mins on the Orkhon. These ruinfl 
compriae (1) the remains of an ancient Ujnfhnr town west of the 
Orkhou, (2J the ruins of a Mongol palace to tiie east of that riverj 
and a large granite iiLonument shattered into pieces. Excavations 
were also made of the burial places of the Khans of the Tukiu or 
Tnrk^ inhabiting this jiart of Asia previously to the Uighura^ who 
drove them oiiL The earliest inscription dates from a. i>., and 
refers to a brother of the Kh:in of the Tukiu mentioned in Chiime 
higtory* Additional interest attach gs to these inscrifiitionH owiiii; to 
the fact thiit Honieof the characLetti are identical witli those discovere^l 
on the VenisaeL The expedition to which tho paper referred vigittd 
the monastery u( F.rdenitsti, and founfl there tk number of stones w ith 
ioscriptions in J^longol Tibetan, and iVrslan. 1 brought from the ruins 
of a town nut far off. These ruiiiH have been itlentilicNl with Karu- 
koram^ thecapRal city of the first Kliaiis of the dymanty of Jeiighii 

"Prof. Dnnnor wishcfl to present to the Congress li publication bv 
the Flimo^Ougrienne at Helsingfors, containing Inseriptions 

from the valley of the Orkhon, Kmught home by tlio FinnLHb Expe^ 
ditioa In 18D0. There are three large monuments, the first crec t(?d 
7^S2 i u, by the order of the Chinese Emperor in honour of Kluth- 
Jeghin, younger brolber of the Khan of the Tukiu (Turks) On ihe 
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it bd!i m Inaeriptiun ill Chinese, apenking of the rdatjona 
between theTukiu uiiJ Chirnse. The Turtnr historian, Ye-lu-chi, of 
the tbirtcciit]i century, aew it and gave Home plirnseg from the front of 
it On nil tlje other aidea h a long Liiacriptioti of 70 lines in nmie ehnr- 
acslew, which cannot he a mere translation of the Chinese because it 
numljifra uhout 1400 wonis, while the Chinese iiiseriptiun eontaina 
only about S<W. Hk} other moniitnent htw also a Cluncisc uiacription 
on one aWe, hut greatly efthce<l. On the other aidia arc runic inscrip-^ 
tions ill f; llnty at leant This moniiTiient was erected, by order of the 
ChiniMe Kmperor. in honour of Mekilikn (Moauilen), Khan of the 
TuUiu, who die<l 7<13 a. t>. A hunt hri}*thiri:]s of its runic inscription 
nearly line for line contains the same as the first mominieiit, a eircani' 
stuJiee of iuipurtance for the true reading of the text. The third 
monument, which has l>een the lurgeat one, was destroyed by light¬ 
ning and shattered into about fifry fragments. It is trilingunl_via. 

Chinese, T’ighur. and runic or Yenissei charartera. On eoinparing 
the texfci tiiey are fuiiiid to con lain many identical won la and forms 
Iiniviiig that the knguagea were nt^irly identU ai. M. T)«v ^riu thinlts 
th.st this is the meinofial Htone which the Cighur Khun. 784 a. n., 
plai-efl at the gateway of his palace to record the Ijciieilts the Uighuni 
had dono to the Chintise Eenpire, Concerning the eharnctei? of these 
inscriptions they show small mod id cations. Thu tomb inscriptions 
at Yeni-tsoi seeni to bo the mure original; some chanieLers have been 
altered in the Tukiu alphabet and tdsu in the tliirnl monudient, repno- 
scntiiig in that way the three several nJitiuns— tiio Tnhiu, the Uighiirg, 
who followed them, ami the llakiis, ur Khirgii, at Yenifaei. A com- 
parwoii of the chiiractem themselves with the alphabets in Asia Minor 
ahuwH that about three-fouriles of them arc identical ivith the chamc- 
tera of the Ionian, Thrygian, and Syrian [?]. The other part has 
ri^emblaoccs with the graphic syetetna uf India ami Central Asia, 
VVe can now esjus:;! that the deeiphering of these interesting inserip^ 
tiotia will soon gii’e ns reliable specimens of the nli lest Turk dmlocts." 
—Acmifrriifj Sept. 17. 

SIMFEROPOL—^At 8inifero|iol Prof, Mesaeiowski has made the moat 
interesting diaonvery of a Scythian warrior’s grave, dating probably 
from about thesctsind or third century. The skeleton luy on ita back 
facing the ooat, on lbs head was ti cap with gold ornaments, and littla 
gold plutes were oleu fixed to partiotis of the dress. Near the head 
stood two arnjihurw and a leathern iiuivcr containing copper-headed 
arrows. At the feet were the i>unes of an ox, an iron knife, four 
amplionc and autue luncia —these were in a very rusty condition. The 
quiver had a line goJd-chosed ornament upon U representing a flying 
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eaglfi (Tripping in its taloiid n smnll animul. It is admirably workod. 
The skeleloD itself fell to pieces iiumedifttcly, — Bittlia, Otit*, 1S92* 
SEMITIC EPIGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES, — M. ClCTmoilt-Oflnneatl hJW 
published in the JtAimai AmiHiftc fur 189a, No. 1, a sorita pf tiie dis- 
covoriea and investigations leadp inSwraitic epigropliy and nntlrpiitice 
duxiog the year 1891. U is (he address liy which he opened his 
oouree at the CoIICjtq dcKrance. He commenctis with I’lioeniciu nnd 
notk'ifl besides such discoveries as are reported in the Joumnl, euch 
bonks as Goblet d’Avid la’s Ln mitfraliim ties «ymiwies, which is ii com- 
parativo study of Oriental art syiiilmls, and Ph. Berger’s //isfafre * 
lecnUre dans which treats if perl ally of the development of 

the Pheeiiidan alphabet. As on original Biipplement he deectibm 
some autiqulliat recently sent to him, whicii had be*n found in tiie 
□(.'em polls of Sid on, e. j 7 ., a terracotta head of Egyptian style- a 
amaller head of Cypriote aty Ic; a statuette of Bes; two gold enr-rinp' 
holtum of a Greek vasw with a Pheenician inscription; piece of a 
dionte Ek.'arrophagns cover of Egyptian origin, proLaIdy that of n king 
of Sidon, Another complete antliroiioid sartophagus from the rtamB 
Site at Sidon has Isjcn sent to CoiiKhintiuople. Still another Kiirco- 
phagus of this (ypo has been fiiuTid In Spain, at Cadi*, the ancient 
Gades, Its nuporlance is incalculaLle, os it proves for the first time 
the passing of the Hhoeiueians to Spain. M r. Cltfmont-Ganiieau ifjcn 
^kea up Aratmcan aiitlquitiisa and hworipliotis, especially ihiiso of 
Palmyra. Among them ere a number secured by the writer himsilr- 
they are three fine monumcntiil funerary inscriptions and si^ futurary 
busis of men and women, two of which am finely executed and 
^rkably well preaerved; nil are inseribed and several are dated 
He notices the puhliration of the valuable .fowmoi d’un « 

Aruiie (1S8M3S*!) I»y Charles Huber, in which tlio five note-books of 
tlio tmvpller are reprtiduced. It will be remetniicred that ho wee 
treimhcroualy murdered during ids journey. Dr. Euting in bis SaiaH- 
t*Ae Itischrijtm putdiflhesti? inscriptiona copitsfl by him in tin: Sinaitic 
peninsula. Ilia readings are very careful and aocunitc. Three of tlie 
texts (ire dated and are important la view of the conlrovcrsy as to the 
age of all these inBcriptions, ^ 

Palestine and Hebrew antiquiUes are very fully treated. .M, Clement. 
^UMU ™da tho f^oua Lochiah inscription ^ ad ‘ 

he calls attention to hematite weight with an early mscription found 
at Sebafite; meutions the vandalism perpetrated in rultinn a *1. 
&«.»«. Pool of Silo™ ioooripSoo, « 

11.. di.00,0., b, MM. L™ J'd Ill^oue "u S" 

oro. .1 WMom clW “Sotaon'o SUbl»," „f tho 
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immense ancient arch, analogous to Robinson’s arch. It introduces 
quite anew eJemcnt in the complicated iiroblein of the JeirUh Temple. 
Mr. Wrighleon, an Engiieb iMigineer, t-oncludBR that the two pieliea or 
bndges formed part of a eanlrauoii.s syetem of parallel arches which 
occupieil, between the two Giat and west walls, the substructtireof the 
entire southern part of the ispluiiade of the temple. Mr. Schick’s 
inveetigations are carefuUy notieeii Final I j praise k giren to the 
new pnblieution of the Abbt Vigonroiix, Didionmin; fk ln 

ARABIA. 

A HISTORY OF YEMEN, — The British Museum acqiiirerl in 188f> the 
MS. of Oniirah’s 'HLslory of Vcnien,' n work of which it was lonif 
feared that no copy w'rs at the present day in u.^istence. Otnitrab’a 
History * extends over a period of iiijotit tliree htuidrcd and fifty 
year?. It commences with the foundation of the city and principality 
of Zahid in the ninth century, and extonds down to the eve of the 
conquest by the AyyQhitcs in llio twelfth, Mr. Henry C, Kay a 
member of the Council of the itoyul Asiatic Stwicty, ha.x propiirod the 
MS. for publication, together with an English tranfilation, nods and 
indices. The volume also contiung, besinles other aimilar matter, an 
account and genealogical Ikt of the Ini.ami of Yemen, down to'tlie 
thirteenth centary, deriverJ from the Zeydite MSil, recently addcfl 
to tlie British Museum library. — JtAena’inn. 

COINS OF THE BENU RASOOL DYNASTY OF SULTANS,—Out of the 
fourteen sovereigns who compoaed the Hemi Rasool dynasty, we are 
in possession of Iho coins of only eight, and tlirae the first dglit; 
their inscriptions aro in Arabic, and it is by no mean.^ cosy to Hoeipher 
tdl of them. The mints of liiesc are : Aden, Zchfd, EbMahdjtlra, 
Thahat, Sana and TaLs, anil each is charaeterised by a particular 
figure, a fish for Aden, a bird for ZebliJ, a lion for El-Malidjftm, and 
other eymbola. There ore also noticed sovend coins struck by rebels 
under the B^nu Rasool dynasty ,—tlepvt Numistm-ftiupt^;, m s. tom 10 
III trim. 131^3, p. 350, * 

BABYLONIA. 

A BAa-REUEF OF NARAM-SIN.— At a meeting of the Aead. d& la- 
acriplitmaiS, Maapero cxhibilcrl a photograph of a Chaldean baS'ielief 
from Couataiitinople. It was erecterl by, and bears the name of lUng 
Naram-siu, who reigned over Babylonia about 3S00 b.c. Though 
much mutilated, what remains shows workmanship of a refined 
kind. It represents a human figure standing, clothed (as on the most 
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ancient c^lindcr^) with Hi robe that paMues uoder on& ami nnd over the 
flhoulfler^ (ind wearing u conical head-piece flunked with horns. The 
general appearance strikinply Egyptian nionument# q( the 

same data The relief is extremely low^ the lines elear^ l>ut not stifT, 
There is no muscoIar exaggeration os is often the ease in the cylinders, 
Naram-pin^ like his father^ t^arpoii I, left the reputation (|)crhaps 
legeihilaryl of a great conqueror; a oampman against MagiLii is attri^ 
buLed to him, M, MiLspero was disposed to explain the style of the 
bas-roiief by tlie Egyptian, inlluciice. It diflora widely iToisi the 
sculptures of Tellob, which are leas robnerl and artiatually advanced. 
Rut these, tboiijiih of later [late, roine from a proviiiebd nnTn^ nut from 
n capiLah M, Menunt inentii:m<?fi that the colk'Ctiim of M, de Clerq 
contains a eylinder* also of remEirkahle wnrkuianahlp^ with un inscrip¬ 
tion with charactcj^ of the smne Htyle m those on the baa-relief in 
qaestion; but it bears the no me of Sargsnh king of AgyEidi, who is 
several generations earlier tliEtti argon I, E[>Lh of thes o are e x am plea 
of an art which was never surpiotKeil in Idirddea,—Ort 15; 
fift-ron. dft? lfl92, No, 33. 

TELLOH," SASTLOhit^ Sculptuhep—T ho bitar tixeavstions of M, de Harsec 
at Tel I oh, in so fat as tliey concern acuJptnrc, are treaierl by M, H etizey 
in soDie coFnmunie44tions to tho AmfL fM Imniptinm. JL de Sevrzee 
has reconstructed from some fraginetilH a Buries of reliefs relating to 
King Ur-NiniiH the anceator of King K-ikima-dti^ who is eomiuemorated 
in the i^kk 0 /lAc vtdtnmr Tlio sculptures of Ur^Nina are of rude smtl 
primitii e workmanship and belong to the oarlieat [siricKj of Bab vlunian 
Bculptura The king is represenled more than once, cither carrying 
on hkH bead the sacred basket^ or seated aurl raising in his hand tbs 
drinking-horn. Around him are rangc^l his children and servants, 
all with tbeir names inacriboil upon the drapery. Among ihcni is 
A-kur-pal^ whe is to suctseetl his father, replacing another prince, his 
older brother. The reunion of these fragments has given us an 

historic and urchainlngiciil document of the high^L antiquity,_ Reuue 

1&92^ No, 44, ^ 

At a meeting of the Amd. /?kJcr, iieuzcy read n pape-r 
the *'St51e dea Vautnunj,” M, do Sarztjc has bt^n able to find and 
piece together several additional fragmenla, from which il appears 
that tlio name of the peraun who set up the pillar was E-anna-du 
king of Sir pula, boo of A-kur-gal, and grantlson of King of Ur-Nina, 
He is represented in front of his warriora, Imiing down hia enemies 
sometimes on foot^ sDinetimes in a chfq-iot. of whieti only a trace re^ 
mains. The details of the armor rcaemblD in some respeeta that of 
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the AssyTisuifl of u much later date. From what ean be read of the 
iuflcription, it Beeme that the eonqueraJ eoeuueB hclonged to the 
coutitn^ of lE^'baii-ki. There is aJ^o mention of n city of Ur, allied 
with Hirpulsu TIic pillar waB anilptu™! on both faces. On the re- 
Terse is a myal or divine fignrej of large ake^ holding in one hand the 
heroJdir dH^ign of Rirpnla (an eagle irith the head of a lion)^ while 
the other brandishes a war<duh over acrow'd of priBonem, who are 
tuinhlmg one over another in. a aort of uet car cage. In illustration of 
this flcenc^ M, Heuzey quoted the passage from Ftabakkuk (i. 15), 
describing the rengeanee of the Chaldeans; They catch Lhern in their 
net and gather them in their drag/*’— Acadirm;^^ SepL 

THE BABYLONIAN aTANDARD WEIGHT— Prof Sayco writes: ‘"Mr. 
GrevilJe Chester haa become the po6aes&>r of a very remarkcLbie reUc 
of antiquity, ili^rovered in Babylonia, prohahly on the site of Babylon. 
It is a large weight of liard green stone, higlily polished, and of a 
coiie-like form. TFie picture of an altar has been engraved upon 
an*I down one side ntnK a cuneiform jnscri|ition of ten lines. They 
read iia /olluws: 

HI an eh Btondand tv eight,, the property of Merodacli-Bar-llaiii, 
a dujdkute of the weight which Nebochadrezziir, king of Babylon, 
th*^ son of NalKipolasbur^ king of Babylon, made in exact aoirordance 
with the T.Veight [prescriluxl] by the deified Duugi, a funner king.*’ 
The FiuitorirjiJ impurLaiice of the inscription is ciEivLpus at the first 
glance. Uiuigi waa the son and succeeBor of Ur-BagasT and his date 
may lie roughly aEssigiied to aljout BCKJB iL e It would appear that he 
hail tixcti the standard of weight in Babylonia i and the actual weight 
made by him in accordance with this standard seems to have been 
prtiserve<l down to the time of Nebueha4ilrt!3tzar, who causcfl adoplkioto 
of it to be myjiei The duplicate ogidn became the Btandanl by which 
all other weights in the country had to be tested. 

The fact that Dungi is calletl **thc dcifial is not surprising. AVe 
know of other early kings of Chaldiiea who were Hiniilarly raised to 
tlic rank of gofis. One of them prefixes the title of divine to his 
own bricks ; another, Karam-5in^ tFie son of i^argon, of Aecad, is called 
** a goci on the hcoJ of an indivjtlual who describes himself os his 
worahipper/* It Is possible tliat in this cult of eertain Babylonian 
kings we have an evidence of early intercourse with Egypt-”—-Acad- 
Dee. IB. 

CATALOGUE OF BRITISH MUSEUM TABLETS. —^^tored in the British 
Museum ore some SO^OTM) inscribed pietTea of terracotta or olay-tahlets, 
fomiing the Ubniriee of Assyria and Babylonia- The great Impetnii 
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given to cuneiform atuJiia hna unuie it necessary that the tablets 
bIiduU be eataloguoLl, and the trustees liuve now issued a descripti^'o 
ciitaloguo of Buuie 8,(3fX) itiacrihtd taljlebi. The insciiptione in question 
come from the Kuyuryik Mound, at Nineveh. The tablets embrace 
every class ol literoliirc, bisLorical documents, Jiytniis, pravers and 
educational works, aucli ns eyllabuj-ies or spelling-books, and dic¬ 
tionaries. The intulogms, of which tiie second is just issued, are 
prcpare<l by Dr. BezoJii,—fiiiba, iiupt., 

ASKNuknak.- ^M. logiion, 1 rench Consul at Bugda<t, has announced 
to tiio Aead, des luacr'qiiionn that lie has discovered llie exact location 
of thermion called anciently the land of Aslmunnnk. He declares 
that be is not yet ready to announce his dJsoovery more exactly, but 
pnblirihes several bricks with the names and titles of several princes 
of Ashnunnak hitherto unknown. These ore IbalplL Atuil and 
Nulaku. 


PERQfA. 

M. DEMORaAN<SR£SEAHCHE 3 IN PERSIA AND LUfllSTAN-In a Com¬ 
munication to the jleari. dta Imcr. M, do Morgan gives a report upon 
his nussion in Ptiaia and Luristan, of which the following are a few 
extracts ‘‘In the volley of the Lar, f made a study of the aulrler- 
rantuu Itabitatlons excavated in the rock and made a plan of the very 
^cient castle, Molla-Kbio, which ouce defended the paws uf Vahnt 
inally, in ^e mvinc called dinf-pni-dSmu. 1 discovered in the alluvion 
iTT preaenting very ancient pLdcolithicchurnr terB. 

At Ainol, I studied the ruins of the ancient city and gntlirred some 
intoesting collections containing quite a number of piec™ of p<,ttcry 

and some hronira of the iiv century,". <* Astcrahad there 

IB fl inouTid called khatghrtich a-ph I iittemiitcfl to make aume exca- 
vabona of this point; unfortunately my work here wae arrvsted by 
order of the 1 eraiun Movemment just when, after twenty days of 
working with sixty iaborera, I Imd reached a depth of lU metera 

^ horls and ^me thin objects composed of bronzo much decomjmsed - 
all m the midst of a^hra and conk in-debris. At tbe botUmi was a 
^eleton streU lied n^n a very regular bed of pebbles, and I am of 
the dpi 111 on that khaujhnc/t'iepi was primitively rniseil ns a Inn I j 
afterw^s serv-«i for .m ^nstnetion^ of a 

Iji'-ij Lomin^ to mdremie the inijiortarjco of tlio mnnn i 1+^ 
dcptii of lU met™ I fouuLl more cindem and debris, iiidicaing'that 
^ad not vet eome to the level of the earliest works ” ' « ?. 

am near together In theoaatem part of the Maxanderun and L 
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the Turkorann eteppe; bnt in the Ltinkoran, the Ghibn and the 
iresttrn MexLtnderan they are entirely wanting. It is conduJetl from 
tliiti observutiun that the peoj>le who huilt here were not ahorigmEtt 
of the north of Poinaia, but that their migration morcorer iias left 
tnicea on the right iind on the left of the Caspian. The Beylhiung of 
llerfvdotutJ presLJit a very satiafaotory solution for the problem of the 
Caspian £c/im .... “ From an an^hseologioal point of view the Len¬ 
koran was alisolutely vir^n anil and the finding of the first tomb was 
not an easy liiak. Finally^ after long and minute reatam-h in the 
forests^ I discovered tiie necropolis oT Kravelndy, composed of doU 
mens almost completery despoiled, but in suffidently good cundition 
to permiL nie to organisse the natives in retieareh for burial pincea of 
Ihe dame aork 1 at first encountered much ropugnanco on the part 
of the hihahilants to excavate the tombs j finally, with aonie money 
and very long cxplanaLLotid, 1 brought them to terms andj thanks to 
my fombhunttra, I found and excavated the necropoii of Horilj 
Beri, DjonUj Tiilti, MlstaVl, Hiveri, etc. These tombs present, accord¬ 
ing to their age, wry difFerentcharacteTisttce; the most ancient ond at 
the same time the largest, contain rude arras of bronasL Those of the 
period following show tne bronze well worked, iron, gold and ailver 
being employed ae jewels- Although we meiw iron fn very e-mail 
quantities in the tom l>s of the second period, it is not until Lho third 
that it appeam fts the material of arms; at the same time, the jewels 
take the funm of Dnimida, which change, aa I have shown in tlie case 
of Rusuian Armenia In my preceding mis.’SEcm. indicateu the appear^ 
nnce of a strange tribe pn?sessetl of special arts. During the last 
epoch all the arms are of iron. The pottery found in the tombs is 
glazed. 

** As to Uic form of the luonumen^ it ia very variable at different 
ages; there are mme euvered pass^igcis or eham hers com jdclely closed, 
some dolmenbi with openings like those of India. At the very time 
when my excavaiiuna were aLtniiiing their greatest ]m|>ortiiheo I was 
compelled to discontinue them by nriler of the Rns^iim afiministra¬ 
tion and was obliged to leave the country, having only made a 
I>e;iiiniing in ant^hcroloiiy^ An vkfm of tlio Tzar rinservea the excava¬ 
tions in nil his gruEit empire for the An^baiulogical Society of St, 
Petersburg. Bnt this interdict did not arrive until after 1 had exca-* 
vated about two huitdrad and twenty to mbs, so that we now pui^ai;^ 
more tliau fifteen hundred objects, vases, arms, trinkets ofgoki,bronze, 
silver 

** At Moukrl, thunks to the kindne® of a Kurd chief, I was enabled 
to excavate a tomb which, although it held no objects of value, atill 
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contamed florae intcresitias reUtti. I hiive not yvi been able to n. 

date to any of . “ During my stay at ^[Dtlkfl I seL op a 

map on the flcale of s jnVf inajketl upon it all the ruine, mimnda 
and ancient tombs?*, _ . . 

Although blockaded by snow at Hatnadnn I was able to visit the 
indent EchatmiafLnd there at^ijoired a arnfdl coUeetioii of Greek jeivels 
and Chaldofin eyliriLipreH ) found no trainc whatever of the ancient 
palace; tliey told me that the last debria had been reduced to liroe 
and that bouses hail been built over Qje rtst. On the other hanrl, the 
trilmgual inseription of the Klvcnrl, the G^LCMlJ-ndmcfi^ Lb still admir¬ 
ably preserv^ed, but the cold preventetl trie from tukiorr a sipicwc- 
AIUt having vLilted and ]diotographorl the ruinfl of Diiiikvtirj Kiii- 
gh^rcr, Bigontoun and severfd remains eneounlereiJ on the route, I 
visited Tagh-e-Bostan^ near KirnnmBhahan ; 1 took nuraerous photo- 
grajihfl and aquceiEcs of the more interesting frapmeiits, like tlie psih- 
lavi iuBcriptions of the SEiialiesL monumenlH At SSohab^ I took the 
inscriptions of Ler-t-poul and of Hourin-cheikh-khan, made plans of 
the roiiiB of Ler-£-iw>Qlp those of the BasHaninn palace of Kaarnt- 
Cliirimi and of Haouch-Kuri; drew up a map on a Hcale of asAfla 
the suites of the Xii^ros, and of the country aroundJ^ * *, . . Having 
arrived at Houleilan,. .,.. I found the remains of a large number of 
towns and cattles of the Sasdiuiian epochs besides some very ancient 
At Cbirvan, near ihe fort of the Ponclit-^-Kouh, are the ruina 
of a Bafl^antan town, I made a plan of it Near it is a great tdl of 
uaburnt brick...... In tlie valltyfl, situated near the plain^ in the 

pasacfl are and it is near one of them that I isad the good 

fortunu to find more than eight hundred objeetB carved in flint. Be¬ 
yond these i^lh which guard the frontier of tiie Semite border^ the 
Poncht e-Kouh does not contain a single ruin In antiquity^ as 
to-day, it was inhabiLod by nomads. On leaving the Pnnchl-f‘-Koub, 
1 entered the valley of (he Kukha, where I encountered iiUEueroua 
Tuins. I then advanced into Bouristan^ eontinuidly finding kU^Q( 
which the ptinci|ml ones are thisae of JCakha niid of Khorrenifkbfld. 

--FinELlly arriving at Sugiana, we again found eiviliaxition, but 

also a country well known and that does not form a part of my 
misaion.^’—Jbarufii Aniati^^ No. 2, 1892^ pp, 

COINS OF THE SATRAPS.—^l. Money had been ini'entedaod was in cir¬ 
culation in the Greek cities of Asia Minor almost two hundred years 
when Datius I intrtxiucwi the daric. The Greek coina in tirculnlion 
elomg the coast hud not I>enet^ate^l far from the MetlitetTanenn ei cn 
the b™ Penriun coinage was qaed chiefly in the cornmercfl rrith the 
Greeks on the frontier, and for the payment of Greek mereenariai 
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enrolled in the amies of the GreEtt King. The iuterior of tiio empire, 
during the whole [lerioil of tlje Acho^menitln?, e^^ntitlue^^ to employ 
wodpes of precionH metalB in eschiuge. The coinupe uf the Pern an 
empire dividesi into fouroJearly dctinetl gTau[^j according to the direct 
authority of itfl i«riue. (1) The coinape of the Great King j ( 2 ) The 
coinage of the tributary Greek towna ; (3) The coinage of the tributary 

dynaatieis; ( 4 ) The eomago occasionally fitriick for the SQtrupfci,c hie fa 

of the Persian army. IL is tha last categary that is described in the 
paper here suiumarijserl. Tlie towns then, and tlie tributary ilynasLii^^ 
and, under &cinie eircumgtancifs, the satrajjs enjoy pi the right to coin 
money hut only in clectnim^siker and bronze; the great Kingreson ed 
the eJCcluflive right to i?csup coins in gold ; ani;l this princifdo became 
uiitveraally acknowlpiged, so that gohl eii'cctiudly became the ijnir[ue 
stall dan I of the Persian emplra. The few Jc[jLLrturs3S from thw rule 
arc not worthy of consklcratitiu- The towns of Asia Minor paying 
triljuteto the great King contimuifvl to money, just us they had 
during their iudepeiidcntrci retaiiring tlieir own types, and Isctrayiiiig 
in no way their subjection. The trlbutiiry kings placed utidcr the 
surveillance of sutrap-s were allowed various d^rees of liberty in inn¬ 
ing coinage^ ac^'ordiiig to their countriewainJ to their varying rclalioiis 
to the iTcrsiuii monarch; the dynaaties of Carla,of CypruH* of Gcbal 
and of Tyre, 3ikc the tributary cities nientioncil aiiove, LHiritinueil their 
old coinage, while thoae of i^klon and of Cilicia placctl upm tboir 
coins, the figure uC the Achiemenidcmi prince; 

Besides tlie coinage already nicntinned there oxists a nunilwr of 
coins bearing themiifii.-s of sutrups, ojid the ejuestions are raised, under 
whnt eircumatancta were these issued, und with wliat exlniordUiary 
pOlvera wiLs aEuLnip invested, wlio was fpermitted ic issue money in 
hb own name? The tlieory b advauce<l, that iiiQ srtlrai« of the 
Persian empire never held the right to iroiti money in their capacity 
as aatraijfl. All the inatancra we have of gatm^l coins were bwued 
by satraps mvestesl with llic command of armies. Pr, Lenomiant 
fmytii '' All the piccca known, wdiich bear the namc^fl of high fimetion- 
aricfl of Persia, mentiom^d in hiHtory, [larticiilarly tbcn^ oE" Cllieia, 
should he ranged in the class of milUary coins; that is, coins Wued by 
genemb pla^ eil at the bi^tl of nrmiffi, on a campaign, and not aa 
eatraps excrebing tbifir regular iHtwcm." I'he only Katrapicfl in which 
money wjis coined, before Alexander, ore the followings The FixILh 
satrapy, which comprised Kgypt and Cyrcnaica. 1 lie fifth sjitrapy or 
that of Syria, com prising Arabia, Meeopotamiai Syria, Phitnieia, Pal¬ 
estine anti the ieland of Cyprus. Thu fourth eatrapy or that of GiUcia, 
which acquired in the v century the stalts north of the Taurue. Tho 
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first sj«tnipy or Hull of Ionia, cam prising Panipliilia, Lyeio, Cima, 
Pistdiai, Ionia and EoIU, Tlie twelfth entriipy, known as iho satrapy 
of SiirdiH, or of Lydia. The Hiirtoentli K3tra]’iy, known also as tho 
sntnipy of Phry<iitt, winch romprised, hesidcs the coast of the Hoi* 
IcBpont, all the central region of Asia Elinor between the I'uurua and 
the Black Sea. This hn^e proriuce was diviilod in the fiftii century 
into the satrapies of Greater Phrygia, Txoaser Phrygia, anrt (.'appododa. 

3. Tli 0 coinage in cireuiation in E^ypt, during the Achsenjetiidean 
sill ire iiisicy of foreign origin, the staters of iJie Kings of Tyra 

and Bidon and the tetrudrachnins of Athens. The eominerce with 


Gretwe, .ind esijecially the incessant warn in which Greek niercrcnarita 
were largely employed, tended to make Athenian aiker popular in 
the eastern eountries. For tho pay of th^ mereenariGS, the Perstana 
and Egyptians had recourse to silyer money, and especially to those 
types with which the Greeks* were acquainted. Thus the prevalence 
of Athenian coins in the Orient is accounted for by these circtim* 
stantres. The generais of the Peraian and Egyptian annics nixide 
use of the .Athenian coins which had Ions been in circulation in the 
country. They tnerely imprinted upnn tho coin of Attic origin a 
counter-inark to ofiieially authorixo tho circulation, and w'hen tho 
original Athenian coins in the country were insufficient to pay the 
troops, they struck off others its nearly like thcni as possilile^thesc, 
however, are easily recognised hy the defects of workmanship and 
altered iiLwriptions, One sort has in place of the Greek lettering an 
Aramean inscription. On a certain number of these wo find the name 
Wazaios, the Janious satrap of Cilicia, who undertook to subdue tlio 
insurgent kingofSidon. 


The imitation of Athenian coins and the coins of Ale-Tander wjis 
continued in Arabia down to the firat century of our era. The 
Athenian coins were not the only ones copieil in Egypt, Palestine, 
aud Araliia. The coinage of the kings of Sidon were^^frssqneTilly im- 
itateri hy the Aramean chicis, of ivlioni ttuguos was one. Then too 
the kings of tiiiluci had supreme com mand of tho ttupcrinl (leeUind 
had the paying of the naval army. Later, Mtizaioa, placed at the head 
of tho Persian army, for a timo imitated tfie Sidoniiui coins, sub¬ 
stituting his name for that of ibo Sidodian dyntisly. Ba haas, in turn 
difJ ]ikewtEiL\ ^ , 

3 In Phamieixaand northern Syria, which formed the greater part 
of tho fifth satRi[»y, a great quantity of coins were struck off bv the 
tributary dynasties. The kings of Tyre, Sidon, Gotial, and Arodus 
hail their own coinage, but there seems to have b^xn no aalranirl 
coinage struck oft in Phtenida. In northern Syria, when Maidos 
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adderj thia aiitrapy to hia own* hti leveled nnd ELa^mubletl troops from 
that ontirfi to^ooti ; this accounts for the numerous issues of coins in 
northern Syria at that time. 

4. The dyniisti^ of Ciheia corned money mirier the same conilitsons 
as tlid the cities of Phomicia, Carin snid I^ydin. TEio chief mint of 
GHcin was at Tarsus, but money was also coined at Soii nod at 
Maltus. About Lhe end of the fil’tli cedtury a coinii^e wiiis issucfl 
from these mints which is oseKbed to uncertain satraps- Tho dis- 
littguiahing mark of these coins, according bo Mr. W’^addingtonT Ls the 
use of the oeuter adjective in but this theory is not conclusiva 
Besides these anonymous coins there were others coined in Cilicia 
bearing the names of satraps, wlio w^ero the envoys of the greaL king 
to raise armies and et|uip Oects. The satrap Tlrlbnzus employed 
the mints at Iikuh, at Soli and Mnllns; the satrap FharnabaEua ea- 
tabtished his mints in various cities in Cilicia, parlicularly at Xagidusj 
Data in UR also IrsuchI cuinage in Cilicia. M. Six holds that Mnzaios 
coined money, not only in Cilicia, hut jlLhd in Syria and Mi^opotamia* 
and presened the right to a coinage under Alexander, but always in 
a military capacity, 

5. After the con<iucst of Alexander^ his generals issued coinaga 
under his name in their satiapal authority* These were the coins of 
Alexander^ bearing on one side the parLicular symbol of the generala 
who hull issued tiiem ; there were the eagle of Ptolemy^ the demidioti 
of Ly^sim ach us or the h orned home' o F Se leucus, Th oee of tho generals 
who became kings, in 301i. iRSued coins in their own name. prEServing 
on them the personal emblema which they had eniployed in their 
satrapnl authority. Tho generals who did not bocoinc kings never 
issncil a coinage in their own name-s* 

6. On the island of (Tyjiruii are found numerous coins which present 
all the disliiictive signs of satrapnl money; tlicy arc in-Iievcd to havo 
been struck by Evnguras II, the successor of Nicoclcs I; but the 
question arises, ^Vere these satraijal pieces of Evagoras eoinEsil on tiie 
island? It has been held that they u'erc issuerl from a mint on the 
cnnlinenL, in Caria, I because tlie anny of Evagoras was recruited In 
Asia Minor, and beuansc their weights are Hhptlioii, but tho furin of 
the letters is Phmniciaii, as upon all Cypriote corns j whilom on tho 
other hand, hi Asia Minor Lhe Semitic tnotiey is iuseribed with 
Aramfwn ehnraetem. Moreover, all ByiulH>!s anil typra which figuro 
on theae coins are essentially Cypriote.—K Babelos in Ecme Nu- 

p. 277. 

SA5SAMIAN COINS— Tlie Musciim of the Hermitage has just come 
into poajeasion of tbo collection of coins of Geneial Koinarof^ once 
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govi^mar of RiLssijin TtirlLLfLiJi. IL conaLats of more than twa thou- 
aantJ of which sijfty aru of gold. The most jt markable coinfl 

of Lhia rkb collection are; Four Sasi^anian pieces in gold^unpiihlitahed^ 
(one of Ilfirmii^iil 11 m\d three of Sapor a dinar of Nasr Ij a 
dinar of Khaniie;sl of Tanierliin, a dinar of AtKlullnh-hen-KhazimT 
and about fifty anpublished SaasiiiiLmi ailver coins , — Reme Nymis- 
1832, p, ;i4S. 

PERSEPOLIS.—Casts of StotFTUREB. — Tlic Knglish an>hn?Qlogist Mr. 
Cecil Smith has lately returned from an ejEpedition to Pen^iiiL lie 
had with hill] two Italuin makers of and by their means has 

obtained a valualile scries of casta of the sculptures of Pereepolis from 
mould a of a fibrona 8panidlj paper. Among the euaUi are those of a 
long frieze (perrtui) whirh dceorated the stairway of the naain hall of 
*‘flparhlTia^” encctcfl isy Xerseta; it represenlM a procesiaion of figuroa 
presenting tu the king the repi>rts of his governors and the ufierings 
of his subjects. Another east le that of the famous monolith of (hTiis. 
— Chroji, deJi Arts, 1892^ No. Si. \Vv understand that the colle^tiiin of 
casts of the Metropolitan Museum m lo receive a copy of all these casta. 

SYRIA. 

EDESSA.—Hsstdrical SKirrcH. — M, Rubeiis Duval, Uie eminent Byriac 
scholar, lias been puhlishiiig in ibe Janrntil AstaUqii^ a hiytoiy of the 
city of E'lessa under the title: rdlgkusact Iktemirf tTEdmi 

tk la premiere (Jraimds, As. L ISj No. 1 to t. Itl, No. 1). 

This monograph has been crowm^l by the French Aradamy. ft in- 
[dudes R cotisiderable amount of infotination concerning the monu¬ 
ments of the city, especially those belonging to the early iihriatkn 
period^ and Sf>nie idea can bcgaintNl of them by the following abridged 
note. As Eiieasa was one of the principal cities of the ChriHtian East, 
the information is of interkMesea was from its pOHi^ion a fortr^ 
of the firet rank and reputed im^iregnablc. The citadel rose on a peak 
on the semth-west angle of the rampart. At the wrat end tlitiro atiU 
remain two columns with Corinthian capit^i]s, one of whidi liears an 
inBCrlption with the name of Queen Sihalmat, dauglikT of Ma"nu 
probably the wife of King Abgar Ukhiima, Within Lho dtaffel. on the 
great square called Beith-Tchham, King Abgar VI I Ijuilt, the in¬ 
undation of 2U2, a winter palace, safe from the river iliKKls, and the 
nobles followed his Citamplc In the city itself were the porticoes or 
forum near the river, the AnlijjhoroH or town-hall, restored by Jua- 
liuian. In 407, the governor of the city, Ale^cander. built a covered 
gallery near the Grotto Gate tmd Public Baths, neat the public atoro- 
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liouse; both ibo auTnmer unJ ^vinter Imtha were Burrounded hv u 
double colonnjide. To the eouth. ueur tbe Great Gate, were other 
baths, aud near them tbe theatre. Within tlia Beth Shemeah Gate 
woa a hospitaJ and outs hie it u refuge for old men. Nortli of the city, 
near the wall, Tyna tbe liippodrome, built by Abgania IX on bis return 
from Rome. The city had aijt gates which still exist under difl'erent 
ttames- 

Edeasa ia one of tlie few oitica that are known to have had a Christian 
church as airly m the second century, Tbia ciiurch wau destroyed 
by the inundation of '2dl, was Ibeii rebuilt, being tlie only churcb in 
the citv, Bufferctl from tlie inundation of 30iJ and was rebuilt from ita 
foundations in 313 by Co.'ia, biflbop of Edessa, and bia Bueccasor Su'd, 
It waa called the Ancient Chureb, “ tijo I'athedral,” alsoaometimw tlie 
Churcb of St Thoraaa, because in 394 it received the relio of the 
apostle Thomas. The Frankish pilgrim woman who visited it at the 
cImc of the fourth century, or later, siienkB of its size, beauty and ibo 
novelty of ita iirrangutueut. Buval Ixdievra her words to relate to 
Juatin'itm’a building, lielieviug in a lati-rtbite than is usually assigned 
to the above docrumeul, In .lio tlio ehun-b was overthrown by an in- 
undalion and tliEsn rebuilt by Juatiniun in encli aplendor as to bo re¬ 
garded as one of the wondeia of the world. It was overthrown by 
earth [luakcs in 679 and 718. 

Tiic other chum baa were as follows: 

370. The Baptistery ia built, 

370 . Church of 9. Danidor S, Dcmiitina. built by Bisbnii Vologeae. 

409. Clnirch of 9. Bariiiha, built by Blabop Diogetiea. 

412, Church of 9. Stephen, formerly a Jewish synagogue, built by 
Bishop nabbula. 

43-5. The New Church, called later the Church of the Holy ApoatlcB, 
built by niBhop ISibhaa. 

“ CliUTch of S. Johu the Baptist and 9. Addmus, built by Bishop 
Nonnua (t 471). successor of Hiblnts. 

“ Church of 9. Mar Conn. 

489. Cliurch of the Virgin Mother of God, built on the site of the 
School of the Ptiraiims afler its destruction in 4Htl. 
c.ftU5, Morlyrium of the Virgin, built by Bishop Peter early in vi 
century, 

Outside the walla were the following chnrchas: 

Towards the N, Qiapcd of SS. Cosmaa and Damian, built by Nonnua 
(middle v ccntuiy). 

E. Church of SS. Sergiasaud Simeon, which was burned 
in obfl by the Persian King Kawad, 
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\\\ Church of (lonfesaont, built In EMU by Hisliop Abrjlitim, 
ami iHiriied by Kawad in n^OH. 

Cihurch of the MoiikiJ, near tho oitaild, 

Tlie cliffs to tiie west hail li«en from early tiiutt) exoavated for ijurial 
purpoBO. In the midst of Lbo tombs fuao the mausoiounis t>f llie 
family of theAbgnrs, e^specially tlnil of AhsUelama, gi>n itf Ali^nriis. 
They were also boneycomlnj I with tmclioriiciii’ rclla. THIh monotiiin 
received the name of tho Iluly Moniitiiin and wan covored with mon- 
Bfitorieg, among which were (ho following: Eastern Monks; S, 'rhoiiiaa; 
S, David; S. John; S.Burhara; S. Uyriacus; Pheeilta; Mary Driparn; 
of tho Towom; of Severun; of .Simiri; of Knha; of }i. Jutnes, Arab 
writeramentionovefSLhimonastericsiiTOundKiJcssa, Twoaquwlucia, 
etortiug from the villageti of Tell-Zeijja and Maud ad to the north! 
brought spring-water k> the city; they were rcstorai in 5<l>5 by 
Govornof Enlogriis. 

Bishop HalibiiliLr! (41*2-4115) imilt a hospital for women froui the 
stones of four pagan temples wliich were deotroyeil Ho dcstroyci] the 
chqrcli of the eact of liiirdesanca and the church of tho AriunH. erecting 
other edroctures witii their materiELls. After the Hersiim wars (5r)5} 
Eulngiu9, governor of Edegsa, rebuilt many of the damaged imijlio 
monuments- He repaired the outer rntnparta and the two atiUeiJiiclJi; 
rebuilt tiie public hatha, the pniitoriuni, and other atruelLrcs, The 
biahojj, Peter, restored the enthtninil and built the Hurtyrium of the 
Virgin, and also covered with bronie one of ilie chutliednil doors! 
Justinian restored and rebuilt riiany buildings after the inundation of 
£34-25. Even under the early period of Muhurnmadan rule the 
Ch™tian atructuras were cared for. Under the Khnlif Ai>d-e|.Mallk 
(655-705) the Edassone Christian Athannaius, who ciyoved great 
political influence, rebuilt the Church of the Viigm, which was on the 
site of the School of tho Pensians; rebuilt also tho Buptiaterv in which 
ho placed the portrait of Chrlat aent to Ahgarus mid placed in it 
fountainB like those of the Ancient Church, decorating it also with 
gold, sUver anil bronso revotmenta. Ho also built two large Liwilirafl 
at Postal in %ypt. There is an intereating account of an artistic 
treoiiure of great value diBcnvered in a house bdonging to a noble 
tomily of the GoumSails in 797 and belonging to the homan and Bv 
iMtinc period; it is supposed to have been hidden in G09 Tho 
churches were often destroyed and rebuilt according tq the loloranc. 
or m^tcrancB of the Muhammadan goremon}. At one period of upr 

SSt Ch ™ in front of*lhe 

Anment Church. It is not important to trace the vicissitude of the 
building of Edessa any further, 
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COfNS OF THE KINGS OF EOESSA,— MarqUIS de Yugti^ senrijs to M, 
K Babcbn a dt!emjitiuti of n liroiiste coin bmu^jht fronj Syrirt^ foimd 
cither in ihc |jmidnee of Akp of of Damai^. It Ix^ard ibe hame of 
Aijgiiroaj the oaino of acveml of the kinga of Tke tjpc u that 

of Uic sinall broiiife piccea nttrihoted to VIII; the character 

and ioHcriptionfl^ are the aanie. It lumi then be attrlbuk^ to a king 
Abpanjg wliOBO reigji appronchc^ og neariy ad pcKid-ihle thatof ^^lannou 
VIII. Mr. PkUbetid Duval, in his history of Erlcasa, mentioiiii two 
kinga of thig jiamcT Abgarus VIII, ’ivhoso reIgTi cut into that of Man- 
nou VI Ik and Abgatus IX, who .succeeded hhti. It is to one of these 
two priiicetf tiiai thig coin mu^i be assign l^L It is possible that thig 
monunicnt may ehcii some light ij[M}n a [sortion of OrientiiJ «hrono1og%''j 
hitherto very riark. Two otber coma are descHhed from U. Vogu4^s 
eollGction, one of which, it seems, should he aLtrihijted to the fiamH 
king Abgarwa as the preceding; the other heaT^ a name which M. Du¬ 
val assigns to Abgartia XI^ who reigned for two years daring a short 
restoratiim of tlie government of Edossu.—Aln-uj 
p, 200. 

SIr^JIRU.—S emitic IwKftiptiowBH—The (iennan Oriental Committee dis¬ 
coverer], as k wdl kuown^ an jincient city ljuried under a number of 
mounds at a place calSc^l Siiijirli iu the Amnnua Monntaius. Here 
were found a niimlier ofsti^Luea bearing cuniform [Dflcriptionsj Mittito 
It] scrip Lions and two long Araniean inscriptionR of the viri or ix 
ccfntnry n.o- 

yi. Hel^vy, the welbknown French Orientalist, w as sent by the Paris 
Inglitutc to the Museum of Berlin, where these statues are placed^ 
to report upon the Inscriptions. M Helcvj finds that the two kings 
were rulers of Yadi and that thdr reign.*! were a century apart. The 
first statue is that of Pan^mon, foilntier of big dynasty—a 40 line in¬ 
scription m]ate££ the events of hia reign, the protection of the Jews, €ic. 
llic second ig a king who was a vos^sal of Tiglath-Pileaer, king of 
Assyria. The inscription describes wars of his fathcFj big own rela¬ 
tions with Assyria, his defeats and victories. It gives an acotzumt of 
his own reign and terminates by invoking tho protection of the god& 

M. Hel^vv snys that these Lnacriptions are not in the Ararnean Ian- 
guage, as was first sup paged, bnt a Phcrnician dialect very unaJogouB 
to Hebrew, which wns spoken by the peo]jle whom the AEsyriana 
nmned Hatte, that ta to aay, Hittitcg or Hetheim. Ha adda that tho 
current opinion as to their not being of Semitic race quite erroneous 
and that the hieroglyjdiica discovered in varioug parts of Aeia Rtinor 
are of Anatolian and not of Assyrian origin, the few texts of this kind 
found at Hamath and Aleppo being due to Anatolian conquerors^ 
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who 30 ilDmination, howcv^^ lit as very temporary iu characUiTh 
Jyiimiil SocUfyt Oct.j p. 8ST* 

NAMES OF CmES AT HEDINET HASO.— Prof. Srjcc The Ufift 

of pluijee rnnqueral by Ramcees III in Falegtiiie and f^yria, which I 
copied on Iho pylon of Mcdinet Habh, turns ont to Ise even more 
iutertfltlnij than I had supposed^ as a whole rmv of tliem Kielon^ to 
the territoiy of Juilnh. Thus wo have the land of Saieim,'^ which^ 
hbc the Snulum of Riuucsoh IT, ehown l^y tlie Tel-cl-Amama tableta 
to ]w JeriiwalcLiip tirez hiuIa^ifOT ^^Xlhv Laiida/Hhc lladabihaJi of Joshua 
(xv. J7J, Shinishana or SanisQUr ^^the city of the Sun X'v. 10), 

Carniel ui JiuialiH U}\:di>\ (JcsiItxv. 37Apaka or Aphekah (Josh, xv, 
53), "^thc Spring of Khibur’^or Hohron, Shabuduna, loeatal near 
Grtth, by TiinthiiL£=; III, and IkUi-Anath, the Ikth-Aiioth of Joatina 
(xv. 510^ The tiitieovery uf these names in the rocords of an E^yplian 
kinj!, who rei>,Tied alujut VM^ KU , tuisns aqueatiun uf EJtime interest 
for sLutkiiLd of theOlil Testanient^— Acad^ni^, April % 

CoDimittee of the Palettliiie Explor^itlon Fund have 
rfa:eived Hkfough Mn Rlisu a ^i[UOC%e nf a Luiij; indcription stated 
to hfivc he dll recent Ey discovcEred at a place not far froiu JafTiq which 
ai^HSii^ to contain about 250 lattois in the Phcenician cliaructer.— 
Amdcniij^ March 5. 

JERUSALEM. — A aYZAHTJNE BflAceiET,—Mr. Max Troll Somcn-iUe of 
Philftclvlphia has lidded to his c’luIlectiDn a large broiiste bracrclet 
foiiutl near Jerusalem and liearhig a (ireck inscription. It wna com- 
municatod tu the Aojd, inacr. by M. k BianL At one end of the 
in 9 eri[jtion ia a lion cowrnat, at the other a serpent rampunh On the 
left end ia soldered a small round plaque on which ia enjrravori a sub¬ 
ject idcntieul with that found ou nome of the amulets publiahc^l by 
M- SL’hluintjorger in the dea Eludes Grfcqfits (see untler 
Amtdi^ in Greek news of this numher). A mounted warrior—whom 
Mr. &LhInniborger iilentijicg as Solomon—pierces with his lance a 
prostnitH female figure who apparently represents the devil, a " Fm 
Diavftlo/^— Chron. dcs Arid, 18112, Nec 28- 

RET HP ANA-DEAD SEA.—lYof, Say CO has disco vered at Medinet Haht 
the I{gyptian name of the Dead Sea. Between the names of Salem 
aud Akrdano and the Jonlau come& the lake of Rdhpann.’* As the 
Deail Sea the only ^^lakein tliat part of the world, the identifica¬ 
tion of the name ib certain. Rcthpana could eorrefifHjnd with a 
Canaanite Rtahp&n^ a derivative Crmu iieahpu, the snn-godi who re¬ 
vealed hinvBclf in fiaiues of fire*— Aanlem'^^ May 14, 
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TEL'EL-HESy— LACHISM,—Cypi£H=ORM TABLeT* — We quot* ff4itn a letter 
written to the times by Mr, Jumee GMsIierj chaiimtui of the executive 
committee of the Palestine Exylomtbn Fund: — 

The excftvatioiia eomnieDced two year^ Eigo by Dt. FlmdoTB Petrie 
at ft mound in Palestino nanied Tell-el-Hesy have been eontinued 
during the last six months by Mr. F. J. BliiWj of Beirut. The Tell 
hae been identified by Major Conder and Dr, FlindeiB Petrie with the 
ancient dty of Lachieh, an identification which h now amply con- 
hnned, 

^'Mr. Blifis has found among the a cuneiform tablet, together 
with c^ertain Bahytonian cylindeTS and unitatLOOB or foigedeg of thoee 
manuGictured in Egypt. A trauEilatiDn of the tablet has been made 
by Prof. Sayce 5 it i$ follows 

^ To the GovernoT. [I] O, my father, prostrate myaelf at thj feet, 
VerLIj’ thou knoweat that Baya (¥} and Zimritln have reeeiv^ thy 
orders (?) and Dan-Hadad says to Klmrida, “ O, my father, the city of 
Yftmnii sends to^me^ it has given me 3 mmar and 3.,, and 3 falchions," 
Lei the country of the King know that I stay, and it has acted againat 
mo, but till my death i remain. As for thy commands (?) which I 
have received, I cease hostilities, and have despatched Bd(?)-bflmiu, 
and Eabbllu-yi has sent his brother to this countiy to [strengthen 

**■ The letler was written about the yeor 1400 n. C* It ia in the amne 
handwriting as those in the TellHel-Amama ooliection, which were 
aeut to ^ypt from the Bouih of Pale&iine about the same time. 

*^Kow, here is a very remarkftble coincidence. In the Tell-ab 
Amama eollection we leami that one Zimrida wa^ go vernor of Lnehisbr 
where he was Tnurdered by some of his own people, and the very first 
cuneiform tablet discovered at Tell-ebHesy is a letter written to this 
Zitnrida. 

*^The city Yarami may be the Jannuth of the Old Testament 

“^Even mom interesting,^writes Prof Sayce, ‘are the Babylonian 
cylindeiH and their imitations. They testily' to the long and deep in- 
duence and authority of Babylon in Western Asia, and throw light on 
the prehistoric art of Phoenicia and Cyprus, The cylinders of native 
Babylonian manufbctiiro belong to the period r c* 2000-1600; the real 
are copies made In the West One of tli(se ia of Egyptian porcelainj 
and must have been tnanu&ctured in Egypt, in spite of its close Imita¬ 
tion of a Babylonian origmal Othera Bm identical with the cylinders 
found in the prehistoric toml^ of Cyprus and Syria^ and so fix the 
date of the latter- On one of them arc two centaurs arranged her¬ 
aldically^ the huimm faces being shaped like rikoec of birds- Europan 
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archseologifita will be intcTieated in learning that among the minor oh* 
jeeta are two atnber heads.”—July 9. 

The Q\xarterty St«tfT?ient qf the Pides-tme Exploration Fund for April 
eontainF a detailed report of Mr. F* J. Blies'a excaratioiis at Toll-eK 
Heay, the aito of Lncbiah, during last winter, iUuEtratcd with ^veral 
plans and woodcuts. The most interesting objects found were a num¬ 
ber of bronze weapons, and tegmenta of pottery with raarkingSp both 
Ircm the lowest or Amorite town, .Mr, W* M. Flindeni Petrie adds a 
note on the weights discovered, aitnodt aU of which beloi^ to the 
Phtenician and Aeginetan sj-stome. 

ARMENIA. 

SEALS OF KING LEO II AND LEO V.— At a meeting of the Aoxd. rfej 
/rtscf. M. Schlamtkerger communicated three magnificent hnlls or gold 
seals of Leo II, king of Lesser Armenia. These gold bullSp appended 
to letters from this king to Pope Itinueetil IIL written early in the 
3CI1T century, are preserved in the Vatican archivea, M\d are probably 
the only examples of the king in esiafceiiee, Ijho in royal costume, 
is on one aide; the lion of Armenia on the other. Another royal Ar* 
menian seal is presented in the Biblioth^t^ue Xatiqrwik. It is that of 
Leo the last king of the dyna6t5'i who died, an exile* in Paris,— 
CAroTi. da Arts^ 1S92, Jfo. 6. 

CAUCASUS. 

THE mOM AGE—M. Ernest Cliatitre hna given a statement of his 
ideas on the iron age in the Caucasus and elsewhere in a pamphlet 
entitled^ Ongim it An^ieimiii du peixtirr age du fer au GiKCasr^ Lyon,. 
18&2. He says; “Necmpoli of unequalled ricihness have been dis¬ 
covered in tho Great Caucasus and on several points of TratiscaucosiA, 
These necropolL in which inhumation appears to have been almost 
exclusively used, should be divided into two largo groups. The mmi 
ancient corresponds to the Hallstatt period; the later to the Scythian 
peried in the East and the Gallic period in the The Hallstatt 

type or that of the dust iron age met with especially in the inofit 
ancient tombs of the neeropoUs of Koban, in Oasethia; those of the 
second iron age aro to bo found easentially in the necTopolis of Katn- 
bylte in Bigouria and certain localities of Armenia. The fimt iron age 
was introduced into the region of the Caucasus between tho xx and 
XV centuiy b.c. by a dolichocephaliD population of ^rongolo-Semitic 
or Senaito-Knahite and not of Iranian origin. It waa tmngformcd 
toward the vn centmy by the invasion of a brachy cephalic SevtMan 
people of Ural-Altaic origin. 
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ANI.—Tho Riissianfi ate esfaiTating at Ani, in Tutkish Atmania, the 
ancient capital. They have found soine ecclesiastical and other an- 
tiquitiei}.—^t/icaa'uvn, SepL 3, 

ASIA MINOR. 

PRIVATE GREEK COINAGE Bv REFUGEES —-The Persian kings accotded 
to certain iUuatrious Greeks who had sought refiige in Aoia Minor on 
Peraittti territory the right to coin money. To this they Joined the 
prii-ileges mhctout in the title of heteditai^' deapot which was granted 
to them- The principal coitmgHB are those of Themiatoklea at Magnesia, 
of Getiiginn at Gambrium, and of Euripthenea at Peigamon. M. Ba- 
belon read a memoir on the subject before the She- da Anti^vaira, 
gi\ing genealogical details regarding those famHiaa of eiiles.—GAron! 
da Arit, 1392, N^o. lU. 

COMPARISON OF HITTtTE AND MVCENyEAN SCUEPTURES.—M. HeU‘ 
aey has read before the -dead, dot In9cr. (Oot 14} a oomparativo study 
(in an ongmved gold ting found at Myceme and a relief in the Louvro 
which belongs to the scries of Ilittitc reliehi and was found at Khar- 
|H>nt- in the GppoT Euphrates region on the frontier of Annonia ami 
Gappadwia. The relief is surmounted l>y two lines of idoographio 
iuacriptioQ. The subject on both is a stag-hunt; the stag ia hunted in 
a chariot, as was always done liefore the horse was used for riding, that 
ia liefore the vm eentui^' »tc. The relief is a ntbitie r-ariantof the 
Assyrian style; certain details prove it to belong to the t.T centurj'. 
Tire stag is of the variety called AciJnoar by the Aralw, chaiacleriiod 
by boms palm-»hapcd at their extremities. On tho ring the attitudes 
are far more Uvoly and bold, hut the identity of the auhjecq is none 
tho less striking.— CrUiijtu;, 1$92, Ko. 43. 

HITTITE INSCRIPTION, — M. Mcnnnt has oumniunicated to tho .lead. 
ds9 Inter, fAng. 7, 1S91,) a now Hiltlte inscription, noted during the 
preceding summer, in the jiasa of Hulgar-MaJen. in Asia Minor- It is 
in perfect preservation and of miusual length, and is theroh^Fe of great 
Ti^ue for the study of the Hittita language. M. Menant setsi at the 
beginning the genealogy and titles of a prince, some other of adioee 
UEocriptions have aircady been found; then an invocation to the patron 
divinities of his klngdoni; then the main body of the inscription, 
which will doubtless be the moot difficult to decipherj and at the 
close a re-enumeraliou of the divinities already invoked. — Seeue 
Oitiqrue, 1891, Xo. 35-6. 

THE decipherment OF THE HITTITE INSCRIPTIONS,—Ptof. Sayoe 
writes; '* I have, I believe, at last enorseeded in breaking through the 
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bUnk wail of the Hsttite decipherment. Twelve yeara ago. with the 
help of the bilingual teit of Tarkondfimoa^ I advanced a little way. 
but want of material prevented me from goLtig further. At length, 
however, the want ha^ heeii supplied, and new materiab have come to 
hand, clileily thi>.su^h the cferovericM of Messrs. Ramsay, Hogarth, 
and lleadSoni in A^ia Minor. The coneluflions to be derived from the 
latter are eta to! in an article cif mine which hag just been publighed 
in the k^L number of the Emidt tk ?Vamwjz rdalrfii fy la J^kilo^ie el h 
tArchhlogif ^ amjrifm.ncii. Since that article was written^ I 

have once more gone thrmigh the ITittits in the light of oqr 
newly-nr(|umHl facta, and have, I believe, ffucceeded in makitig out 
the larger part oF them. 

Aa in the languages of Van, of Mitanni, and of Arcana, ihe Hittite 
notin po^eKsed a nominative in an accusative in -n^ and an oblique 
case which terminated in a vowel, w hile the adjective followed thi' 
aub?timtivc,tbeaaiueauffixe9 being attaj^hed to it aa to the Bubt*tantivp 
with which it agreed. Tlie character which I Omt conjecture^l to have 
the value of av, and after^'anda of me. really has the value of nr 

The iaBcriptionfl of Hamath, like tlie llrat and ihiiri inecriptiims of 
JemhlilH, ore records of hniLdingse, the second inscnplioti of Hlemldfig 
13 little more than a list of royal or rather hijih-pricstly titles, in which 
the king of Eri and Khata " k called “ the beloved of the (Sutekh), 
the mighty, who is under the protection of tlie god Sarus, the regent 
of the earth, and the di^dne Nine; to whom the god (Sutekii) has 
given the people of Hittitea , . . tJie powerful {prince), the pmjdiet of 
the Nine great goda, beloved of the Nine and of.,,, fion of the god." 
The fir3t inecription of JerablAa states that 'Uhe Ingh priest and his 
god have etecteil ** inmgc^a " to Sania- # -erwe^ and hi&aotL” UTiii the 
latter were is not mentioned, nor L& tlie ncime of the son given. Th<w 
who haVE read what I have written formerly on the Eittite inncrifh 
tions will notice that I Wii^i wrong in pupposiiig that Sai™- ^ -erwe* 
and hia father wenR the Father and grandfnther of the CarcheEnkb 
king to whom the monument Academy, May 31, 1892. 

One of the mo?rt cnrioua facte that result from my decipherment of 
the tmete—suppoging it to be correct—ia the close rimilaritv that 
exiBtg between the titles aesumed by the Hjttite princes and thoflo of 
the Egyptian Fhoraohif of the XVlti and six dynn^ties. Tlie fact hap 
an impottant bearing on which the monumeuts of Hamath and CaTtzhe- 
mkh must be assigned. 1'ho similarity extends beyond the titles, the 
Hittite ajTjtem of writing presenting in many reiipecte a startling pa- 
rallfilium to that of the Egyptian hioroglyphs. ThuK, '^word^ or 
^ order is denoted by a head, n phonetic character, and the ideograph 
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of “ tiie whole being a &irlv exact counterpart of the Epjp- 

tian tep-TOj an “ oral communication/’ It would seem as if the in- 
venter of the Hittite hieroglyphe licid aeon thoae of Egypt, juat aa 
Doiilu^ tlie inventor nf the Sei ayUnbar^'^ ia known to have &ecn 
European writing* This likeness betwEcn the graphic flyatema of the 
Hittitesand Egyptians haji been aeurpriee to me, since I had hltbertn 
believed that, oa the liittite hieroglyphs are an purely native in origin, 
the graphic ayateni to which they belong most also be purely napvfe 
—dcatfffrrii^, May 21. 

ARAMEAN GOINS OF CAPPADODlA.“M. Six, eUUmeraling all the coins 
bearing the natuea of Dataniea^ luentionH only those of the ordinary 
type of Sinope^ with a Greek inscription. M. Babelon bnda corns of 
Datain^ in Cilicia as well, and read^ Ibis name in the A rain can m- 
Bcriptions whkrh M. Six interprets Tartam^. The name of Datoimes 
is historic, bnt the reading of il- Six has not come down to us. The 
coins in qneatioii bear a etriking likeness to those of PharnabaatJS, 
tlieir types being identJeoL We know that Da tames succeedeii Phar- 
imbazus in the command of the Persian armiee, their coins tlien must 
have been etruck tinder the sDjjie circumatancea and in the same mints, 
that ip, in the ports of Cilicia w’here jireparationK were made for the 
expedition against Egypt Ijiter, Datamea was charged with suts- 
duing the febEllioua Sinope, here we have an explauatioti of the coins 
of Sinupean tyi>e Hearing the name of Datames- Why may not this 
man be the same whom Diodorus designates satrap of Cappadocia? 

2. There are two simitar drachmaa^ one in possession of the Cabinet 
des MedaillES, the other in the Waddington collei^tion; they are Cap^ 
padocian coins of the type of Sinope, like those of Da tames. The 
Aramean Ln^ription on the back of these coins has been givtm a 
s^ariety of interpretations which ap^H^ar to be equally possible. M. 
Babelou, after careful study, fixes tifxm Ahruamem, the only reading 
in which we can recognize an historic personage* Abrocomas was one 
of the principal lieutenants of Artaxetxee II and was a colleague uf 
Pharnabozus in the Egyptian campaign ^ If we accept this reading of 
the di^hma^a inscription we must infer that Abrocomaa became 
satrap of Cappadocia, he was in all probability succeaaor to Datamee, 
his coins plainly of later date; their weight and their style show that 
they belong to the older coinage of Sinope and they are no leas cer¬ 
tainly anterior to those of Arianthea, which they somewhat resemble. 

3. Arinnthes const have been the immediate successor of AbroDunw, 
the identity of atylct of typ^ and uf material in these coins point to 
tbia conclusion. M. Bit places two governom of Cappadocia between 
Datames and Arionthes, whose names be find? on certain coins. M. 
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Babdoti shovs that the drachma which bears one of these oames, fa a 
manifest imitation of the drachmas of Datanies; he also points out 
that the inscription itself is plainly an alteration of the Aramean name 
of Datiunes. The other name he proves to be a daronnation of Ahrn- 
eomoA and states his belief that neither of these supposed governois of 
Cappadocia over existed mid eitea other instances of the imitation of 
eolua and the alteration of iDscriptioiis . — Hevttc NtiTnirnnatitjut, m. hH, 
tom, 10. II trim., IhOi, |l 108. 


HITTITE LETTER OF DUSRATTA— Among the 300 kltera from Tdl-el- 
Amama is one written to Amenophis III by Dusratta, king of Mitarn, 
the region immediately east of the Euphrates. The letter which was 
written on both sides of a clay tablet in cuneilbitn choraeters begins 
with an ititrcHiuetion ot wtven lines in Assyrian, but the remaining 
G05 lines an.* in the native language of Dusratta. 

The content refers to an etnbsiasy sent from Egypt to iisk for the hand 
of LLj daughter luid to recognition of his conquests in PhtBnieia. TJie 
most imiKirtunt parts are those relating to his religion and to the afTairs 
of state. ^Ve find that the religion of t!ie Hitlites, Armenians and 
Akkadians probably the same an well ns their hingnagt^ which 
was more nearly akin to pure Tnrkish tlian to any other brunch of 
Mongol speech. Dusnttta was a Miiiyan and his pt.wEjr seems to have 
been the chief in Armenia at this time. 

From the letter we find that Diisruttu was to receive a liirge (njitihui 
of Pheeniem and Northern Syria, which he was to nile us a triloitan 
of Amenophis III. 

The latter part of the letter refers to the inarriage of Yiiihikhcpa, 
daughter of Dosratta, to the heir of Egj-pt, with mwuranci^ of increuacl 
renewal of friendship lietween the kingdoms. 

The Mter is eajwcially im]a)rtimt bwause we may obtain fro,n jt, in 
ronnection with the letter of Ijiakfliidam, also written in Hittite. manv 

of the forma of the Hittite language, its grammar and vocabuiarv m 
-ton words. ■ 

S' l>^nguage, closely related 

with the AKkatImn, though somewhat later.—.Sept., 


ANQORA.-At a meeting of the Acad, da I^ger. M. J Menant 
bibited the rubbing of o Hittite bas^reiief found at Angora which is 
now at Constontmople. It shows two peraonnges, with an insert 

Ldfto 'I'"'"*”‘J’ of “»>>• Om „f ,hm ,.rf 

L >•'» deciphered) i. 
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ApAMEiA.—CHRiairAW Church.— Mr. G. Weber has published s $tudj 
of the earlj^ Christian church of Apanieia (Vne a-n^igue d Dinair) 
which be considers to be the earlieet of which any remains exist in 
Asia; he regards it as havlDg been built under Constantine— 

ArtL, 1392, 1, p. 131. 

KARIA. — T EM PIE Ntm StR^ToHiREiJL— A large temple of Hecale was 
found last year in Caria, near the ancient Stratoniheia {Eskl Hissar). 
Hamdi Bey, the director of the museum at Constantinople, has been 
carrying on excavations. H e has s eenred about HjO fh of the sculptured 
frieze eomplctet ^d has repai^d the road to the coa^ ready for its 
shipment. A member of the Ecotc Fran^am has been invited by him 
to assist him^ and the results will be pubhshed by the School.— 
Athcn^nimj Oct. 1. 

SEBASTOPOLJS.—lb Leon, the French vice-consul atSiwas^ has eom- 
mnnicated to the Acad, de^ /ji«r. the discovery of a series of Greek 
inscriptianB copied by him, which have enabled him to fix with cer¬ 
tainty the site of the ancient city of Sebaatopolia^ They alao fumiah 
important infonnaticn regarding its ooMritution.—Feb. 27. 


A. L. FliOTHWiUAM. Jb. 
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son; IINTUDLISKEI) JrOXPMRNTS JJT LUCA 
DELLA ROBBIA. 

[Plateh IV, V, VI, YU, YliL] 


1. The TEJiHArOTTA MErMi,T4t>ss of Ob San Miciosle,.—F our¬ 
teen riiediillioLS defOrate the cxti'rior of Or San Miehele in 
FloreiK-e. They exhibit coiitii of iiriiis of tlie various grtihls,^ 
’whose pati'oii saints stitnd in arthitectural nu'hcs below. Five of 
these tnedullioiis are in glared temieottn, the remainder are fresco 
paintings. From their elernteii position they do not always attraot 
attention nud only tMo* Imve heretofore been photographed. 
Two of die remuining three lire important works hy Luca della 
Bobbin, being mentioned with pndse by Vasari,* one oi' which 

’ Beginning with lh« ceolral medaltiuD dd tfao Tk Csl»io]l jmd p^xeiogto tho 
tighi Ulldl flmfcud ihe bulMEng diwu mudBiliom TepTHWllt thtfullDwiit^ aorpynitfoiii: 

Thfl Uuiv(!Tiii|aT G^niiiml CeniBcil af kII the gnildj. (Sj) The Juilgvi und 
tAfie!!. (SJ The Butirheif, (4) The (B] The MA4Lijr Wt^rfaixiFD In Jicme 

*iid WLigd. <0] The Anucu^ta. (T) Thu BAnkerfl. fSj The Wimj! men'^heiita. (9J 
The worktn. (10)Thf$ Okt^iicra. (11) The Furrieri, (IS) The Fbyfjdani 
end l>ru^1jtii. The Silk mE^bEutL (14) The l>ty Gondi mafthiknii. Then 
wen of thtae guirdt repreftPii^tfd in the OoTErnmeiit of the RepuhUc et 

the t^TO 0 of the pfinfftructiofi of Of Sm Mtchale. 8m rnAJfcocnj^ l, L^Orahtrio 4i 
San JSftcrA^ til Oria in Fircnn ; Flonoc#,, pp. S2-24- 

* Thtut two ure the uiLtlMlltoD of ihe Fhj?r|d«ni nod l>mggiiti, flfogl, photo. Ko. 
4101T and thtt of the fSiflfc; mcpchmiti, Bmgip photo. No. 455a, 

* TAfiA&j, * 33 t+ Vnl, Ht IT 5 . 
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is now iiilly nutLentim^d "bj docmnentarj evidence, wliitdi then 
AmiriMn Jmrntd of Afvhmiloy*/ is the fiM to publisli. 

1. The Medidlion of tlie Cornell of Merehauts (UnkerMth del 
Mercatdi or 7n5MH<tff <U Mmanyik), (I'L iv, fig. 1), 

The guilds, which os separate corporations adorned Or f^ati 
Michele with statnes and luedallioris, were united in a (*0011111 rtp- 
resentutivG body, the Unit^r^tk dd McrcaRti or Tiib’imak di Maran' 
iW, which jiaased upon matters of common interest and settled 
disputea. This body, which eonrti toted a Mtnjidt^ttira rfeWi *'lrh',* 
is represented in statuaty by Ycrrocchio’s group of Christ settling* 
the doubts of S. Thomus, and also Vty the central medallion. whii‘b. 
faces the Omtoiy of Sau Carlo on the Via CaJ^taioll. 

The medidlion, in glazed terraeotta relief, exhibits tJie fleur-de- 
lis resting upon a corded bale of cotton. With this modification 
the arms of Florence became the symlKjI of the Council of Mer¬ 
chants, The fleur-de-liH is here colored licneatli the glaze a ]>mo- 
tifUl violet against n white shield. This rests on a concave fluted 
ground of rich dark blue, aiul is surrounded by a polvchrome 
wreath of fiuit and flowers. Cav. Jodoco Del Bitdia, the jlrpAi- 
risfffl di (Sffito, hue recently discovered the follomng Important doc¬ 
ument, which through hie Idudnefis we arc permitted to piiblish. 
It is found in the records of tlie University entitled IaHto di Ddi- 
harazimi^ i^atnjia»miti dd Sei Consiijlieri dtUa Mirfanda, p. 264,, 
under the date Sept. 28, 1463, and reads aa follou-s: 

“ Luce ^[a^ci ddia Robia intagliatori F. 'ih a sold. 80 et den. 5 [ler 
florino pro parte solutionis ct ineieedis opens per eum facte ile aigno 
et arm ft ot circa sign urn et arnia dicte Univeraitatiji per eunj applican- 
duni in dneub poedto in facie Oratorii i5, Anne* site in Platen Orti S, 
Michadis civitatis Florentie supra pilaatruni iliete Univctreilutis ijosi- 
tum in dicta bcie eonira Omtoriuiu S. Michnelis* in orto secundum 
ordinationem «t oommiaaioneni operariorura Ofdinntornm et deputat- 
onim de mense Janunrii sea Februnrli 1462 (modem reckoning 146,'!) 
per tunc offieium sex CoiiHUiadoTUiu diets Univeraitntis pro omnndo' 
el docorando dicto pLbstro. £ 110 sol. 10 d, 5 piccioli,” 

• FBAacucmai, <j>. *»#., p. f®, 

® Now known u Or Sm Michfllt, 

• Kow tnawn u ttifl Ormiotio di Sm Carin, 
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Tbi.M we “ (Paia) to tiift aealj.tor Lut;u,aou of Mam. 

della Eobbia, hi-etity.five floriaa at eigbty-cight ><oldi and live ck, 
mere per florin, in jiart pajiiveiit and rei^oiiijitvnBe for tlie work 
done by him im and about tJje nmis of the aforesai<l Univereitv, 
(the medallion) to laj set by him in a L-irrnlnr tipace aitunted in 
the front of die orsitoiy of St. Anno, situated in the oijuare of 
Or San Michele in the city of Florence, npon the pilaster of said 
I'Diversity aituated on the said front opposite the oratory of Or 
ban ilichele, aceonling to the orrlitinnee and eonimiseion of the 
o^iMvrnY njipoiuted and eommissioned .binuary nml Febniary, 
1463, in virtue of the aet then iiasaed by tlie ais eoundllors then 
governing the said University for the orTiiimentiition umi decora¬ 
tion of fiitid pihwter, £ 110, soldi 10, denarii » (pimoli)/- 

This medallion bus berefotbre been iMcribed to Luca della Ralj- 
biii chiefly upon the luitliotity of Vafluri,M>iit. the diiwoveiy of this 
document puts its aulhenticity beyond doubt. its date has 
now been recovered, it nowiiaeuraea tlie poEiition of the htesl ftatai 
^Bo/rk of Ijnm deltti HohbiUt When we examine the me¬ 
dallion in detail we find a direetiices and Bimplieity of design 
coupled witlj a very bigh degree of plastic skill The hand of 
the artist is iTsiblo everywhere. Scant justice has been done to 
the color eenae of Lnea della Robbia, although in tiiis reapect he 
tar aurpassed his successors. Tlie violets, the blues and the vary¬ 
ing abodes of green used by Luca belong to a (mjIof scale of great 
redueinent and produce hannonious etfects of a high order. 
Apart from their hannonies, the shades of color are beautiful in 
themselves and evince careful selection. In the ivreath of fruit 
and flowers, tlie plums and grapes and poppies, the oranges, tigs, 
peara, olives, quinces, Ixiana, cUiistnuts and artichokes, the tumfu 
and pinc-coaea and the wild roses contribute as much by their 
varying color as by their form to tlie charming character of the 
encircling frame. The composition of the frame eonsists of a 
series ot bouquets, which follow each other closely enough to 
form « contiouoofl wreath. In later products of the school these 
bouquets are sometimes widely separated, though generally too 
closely massed together. The plastic character of this wreath 


T YaiarJ, edit. voi n, p, 17 ^ 
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pmvta the artist's fine observatiiHi of nature^ iiinl liis akill in ren¬ 
dering the varied thniki; ot ftiiit lUid foliage. In <?<nijpan- 

aon with this^ the wreaths of Gioranui della Eobbia are monoto¬ 
nous in design ami indistinct botli in form and lolor* 
like l>hirred images of better work. The same varied truivtiiient 
k Been in Lm*a's mmildings. Tie licx^a not mw the same iiionld- 
in^ iiidiscriniinatidy in diflerent sitimtionH* Here the nniinpor- 
tant leaf motll^ling ^^ithin the wreath is treated! with tiie iitinost 
sun[dieityT whereas the nrriseri of the ennclja are rendered more 
nriiate as well as more eniphatic by means of a deejily incised line* 
Sucb delicate djaeriinination does not chanteterizc tiie w ork of 
other members of Uiis schoed. 

2. The MeKliillion of the Master workers in Stone and Womb" 
fli PI* fra € (PL lY, %. 2). 

This mediillion of harmonious coloring and exquisite design 
may lie attrihnted writbont hesitattou to Luca della Eidddii. It ia 
an eiiunidiHl painting, not a relief^ nevertheleas we reoognize in 
it the same settle of eolors, the same degrsie of artistic skill ivhich 
we thid in the precetling relief It even betrays the pi as tie nature 
of its author, not merely by the clear forln^J which it exliibits, but 
some of the finest ornamentation is constriictod in most delif^tte 
relief, wliich is invisible except wlien seen in bright sunlight and 
with the aid of strong glasses. This w'ork k, wtrietlj^ siieaking, a 
mosaic comptiseil of a large numl>er of small pieces sei^arately ex¬ 
ecuted and carefully put together. We see a suggestion of tho 
design in the predellu of the marble tabernade by Luca in the 
church of S. Maria at Peretola ® and the same teehniqne in the 
beautiful frame in whidi he endosed the tomb nf Eishop Benozzo 
Federighi^ in the church of S. F'riiucc^co di Pitola at Bdlosgu- 
anlo. But in these examples the ternicottfl mosaic is subsidiary 
to the eculpturci] marl>le mouumeuti. Here it is used independ- 

* ThU gaiSi eoEkaistfid of mihitactir SCUlptOra, mawriBi potter?, doftlcM In miiUp 
wbitowMhare r find iwbiina makert ^ ttieb protBcton were SflintA Ciuatcjr^ BmiarlAn, 
Nicwtretu* snd SirapUciua; KrmB, ■ iHi^cr ftbield oa reJ FitJ.scEfiCTiDfT, 

tip. p. 2 H, 

^ pbotp. No. 

Alinirif photd. No. S393. 
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Guttv. uikI iJiay be rtguftlGil ae Lin'ii's liiglioi^ HiJiieveiiicTit in tliis 
class of work." 

Tlie pliatogTiiifbic illustmtkni, wbitili we i>ublisli for the first 
time, iloes not bring tn view the nrore deliciite [Htrrioiis of the ik- 

stgii. In Ibe four small circles where are fituuil the eorupatisea, 
tliG square, the trowel aiilI the bsimmer aiul ehiaels, the Itack- 
jgrcmiiik contain beaiirithl finnil desipis of light green against a 
slightly darker ground. The UUiHtriition also leaves tit <iur Imug- 
iiiadon tin; eoloriiig, whicii is most hnrmonimis- In the centre we 
see a large ax with u lintiid white blade. Laving a delicate bine or- 
nametit aiul yellow luindlc ; siiriouuiliug it is it graceful tionil |nLt,* 
tern of light violet against a tlarker sfiokt ground. Tlie </nilkchf 
or bmid wbicb forms the live eiti-ular spanw is composed of tliree 
shades of blue: these wdors arc repeated in the large tlow’ei« of 
the outer circle. These tlowers, whinb spring from green plante 
tinged with yellow, are sharply drawn and arc urrimged in alter¬ 
nate [Miin* oV slightly ilitiereut design. The eyes of the fftdUoche 
and the ground for the fioweru in the miter Vaiiid ia of a yellowisb 
brown, not tar fi'oni tlie color of the sandstone of t4ie bnilding. 
There is no liiirsh note in the coloring. The symbols of the guild 
stand out boldly, leaving no doubt hi the spectator's mind as to 
the purpose of tlie iiiedallion. It i« a panegyric to sculptore and 
woodcaiwcrs, addressed to the eyes ot posterity through the me- 
diuiu of soft, colors and e.'tquisitc design. 

-3. The ilediilliou of the Thysiciana and Druggists'* {Jhdiffi t 
S}Jcziait) (Td. V, tig. 1,), 

The higldy iwlychromatic ebaraeter of this montlineiit b sug¬ 
gestive of tlie lafor products of the Koljbia schoo!. But the more 
wa exauiine the work as a whole the more numcrmifl become tlie 
firgutuents for ascribing it to tlie elder Luca, licsides llie digni^ 
of treatment of Imth Virgin and child, and the rigid architectural 


Tasawi, tdL n, p, 17 d, £p«ski of tlil« laeiWlion an tfipcrimcut, bnt to ii“ 
h raprawllts fk Siittir tlliin tVia esp^rimenUl itru^e. 

li pLyeloiDGfl thLi guild inctudwl painters, in wax, viki- 

»iflbt]rt, dwiliii* in crl>ekf^y+laJktH^ frtnlicni^ry, nwedlM and^tbraJ, iMpM^ hiwkfl, 
algfi the birbfire^ Tha wits their ppjtectur^ nmi^, list' \ ir^in in a tabcrtiftclep 

pointed in cu=ilnFiuiry colors, on li bSiift iKmU with UIIk Hide of tli« tubcnia* 

de. Dunt* hdlong^ tu lliiA ^lld- FlLASC.tMi lllKir 22. 
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^yiiiiaetrj which link it in spirit With the works of Lncu, we nmj 
point out E^itiie |leculi^kFitica which belong to him iilone. if we 
tituJy the Madonntb^ of Lueii apart from those of Andrea and Gi¬ 
ovanni delk liobbia we shall find thwt Luca ordinanly [liacea the 
child to the right of the Virginp whereas both Andrea and Gio- 
vaiiiii with equal regularity place the child to the left. The ex~ 
ceptiouHtn this rule are surprisingly few. Again, the dnnKiy- of 
the Virgin is clearly related to the dmiiery of tlie Virgin on the 
Saeriflty doors of the Cathedral at Florence i ^ the throne is the 
same simple iKmeli ^i tiiob a|q>ears in all tiie panek of those 
doors i ** the treatment of the hair is eimihxr to that of the A'iiiuea 
In tlie Portogallo ehapjel at S. iliniatojJ* and the design of the 
background reeiillH the iMsrdcr of the eurtiLin figured upcm the 
Tuboruiicle at Peretola. If we exaniine Lncak medallions upon 
the oam[iaiiili> of the Cathedral of Florence we fiball find at least 
one f>ceuliaiity which ilistingnbhoB them from all the real. Ho 
had considered that the medallions were to be placed abtjve the 
level of tlio eye of the speettitor, And eonsetinently made rite bast^ 
upon wliiuh tbe ligures are placed elope down towanl the epeeta- 
tor Bti! tbe same pecuharity in his Kesurrectiyit relief/* iti 

his LilK^ration and Cmcitixion of S. and we sec it here. 

When we examine more carefnlly the ehiiracter of tlm eoloriug* 
wc find here also reasons for attributing tlje niounment to Lum. 
There is a quality in the light grC'On lining of the cloak itnd in its 
harmony with the blue, also in the greenish-blue of the throne, 
whuh erineeH the eame refined eulor sense that we see exhibhc^l 
in the treatment of the nudallionH already described^ may 

also observe that tbe nmnuer in which tbe eyes are colorcHl is 
ctiAractcriAtle of Ltico* He indlcateH die hairji of the eyebrows 
and lEishes hy distinct strokes in blno^ and ibBLinguisbes a flark 
pupil ihim the lighter iriE somewhat rcmglil3\ not with the [lain^ 
taking exactness of the niiniAtnre painter. 

w Hroifi, phnb>. No- 49^. 

1* AUntri^ptn^to. N<x 1S®(I. 

Allnirip plaob>. Noi. 

Alinitrip photo. Nwr S<n9'SCK3$. 

^ AUnftrip phoh>. NOr 1974- 
AHnurt, pboto. No€. 2707, 2708. 


som csruHUSHix, ,«o.v™£.vre »ritra* ob*«- i« 

TLij medullioii, » IKilyclin....e ligur«.l relief in gtod ttren. 
™tt..oee..lde, en oxretdW l»sit.on «n.ong-t tln,»wlaof 

delln UolAin, n,de» «e neeril,e to bin, nhn the re«l,dln.ne ^ the 
Four Eenngelist. in the IW chnH:" hn. ,ho color node nnd 
of coloring are distinctly Luca's, and very dillcrent ftont 

tiiat of aohseqnent iiienihere ot the school. 

While wo may with Vasari atttihnte this work to hnca. rt la 
reoredilfienlt reassign to it a date. It would appear h- * Woj 
pwaluclion than the Madonna upon the samsty door, which was 
dwinned in l«li; later also than the Madonna upon the tynipa- 
nnre of ll« church of S. Domonico at Urbino,- wtah 
1449 to I4.V’ It ifl ^ closely 

rekied to a Mudonnhi ard child in c ^deiu>‘ now in ih^ Mn^co 
Nu^ionule in Florence, nnd even more olosdy to a Madonna and 
cLild in the Frescobahli. We may ac^tdmgly a^omo 

that it do.^ not ditfer much in date liom the Moflalliou of 
Conneil of Merchanta. and waa produced ahout ' 

4, The Mcikllioii of the Silk Meteliimts** (a4r/i? dcUa Sda), (Ph 

recdallion is no, ntentioned by Vaaari. to ftnit fitreio U 
interior to that of the Medallion of the Council of Merchants, 
and the genu who support the .^int of arms call to uimd the in¬ 
fants of the dd hx^omUt, the 

Christmidthe cherubs, wl.ich we 

of Inelroa della Robbiu. Tt k not surprising tlierelore that A - 
dr^ssi della llohhia should he considered ite author. Uavin^. 
^th the i>emiisaion of the government, examined the "lonum^t 
at cW quarters, I am inclined to believe that there are stronger 
reasons thr attributing it to Tnlcn della Robbia. In general treat- 

w photUh Nof 
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tnent thert- » a more marked r^aeniblantje bctive™ eenii 

mid the genii of mu^k on the ehok gailerj i,i the Ui., ™ rid 
Duomo, extending e^^en to toe ilei-oration of The hair The 
wings also are treated more broiully and with lesa detoil tlmn An¬ 
drea was iieeustome.1 to gi™ to the wings of lib figures, and the 
ejee are the blue ojes of Luea, with the Irine and darker 
bine pnpil. though with charaeteristie lore of vi.rietv he hae here 
omi tod mark^ig the tvebrowe and towor lashes. 'An- violet eolor 

Or Sun Midiele more easily than in the works of Andrea. Kven 
when we consder toe thune we see f,nca della ItobluH in otlier 
nstonei^enshnimig Ins works in fmmes even less eUibonite and 
lees skilfiJIy eieented (him this.*- Tf tliese reasons }>e not .uffi' 
«entlj ^tTon^ ^ change the attribntion, they at lenst limit toe 

^nod of Andreas authorship to Ids carlv toivs wlieii most 
iftroilgl v" under Liica’& influ&Qee. 

-'fc^billion of die Bntdiera {Bi fcoi ^p, 

^ks at Doccm, and pul in place in ig^O. It was tnothdlod "by 
l^ne Innocenh under the direction of I’rof. Aristodemo (’ostol « 
Two otoj medallions, for the guild of toe Judges and 

the MedaUion of too Butehers, we L i't toferior ;~S 

Aliuri, pbatoa. Xd. SMfi-25^>3. 

ta, -r.,»r A„d»;. lA., „ >■'"• >*-. 
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della Kohbia. ^JTie glaze haa craeked much more, the eolorff are 
hatulled with stronger coiitrafitSj and the modelling exhibit^, 
oaro iiml inferior akilL 

TT* Mesi-ME^TF AT laiPRUNETA.-—Oiilj t€ii kilouietres to the 
south of Florence is^the town of ImpninetMt the eollegiate church 
of which eontiiiiiB some of tlie very hc^t works of LuC4i della 
liobbla. ■'fheae trea&iireB are pmctically nukiiowu- Tlic fs^relgn 
tourist IS not likely to kiiovr tliein^ for Liitfdeker and Meyer and 
ilumiy do not eyeii mention tht? h>wiijthe fiuide JouniLe ^ Breaks 
only of the pine trecs^of a vencni-ted i^metuiiry and an annual 
fuirt ami MiircottP^ omitB all mention of these inoiiuinenta. Even 
the SFpcduliHt IS likely to raisa them, for those wiith have mitten 
best upon the works of the della Uobhia, Harbey de Jony^^ L^e- 
luhorde,** Cavallueci and irolinicr,^ MiUinesi,^ Bf>dcs*' and 
ruake no mention of these monuments at Impruheta, 
Brogi has photogntphed the three altar [decea^® without iLMsIgii- 
iiig them to any author and attriVnitjeft the t.'^niciiixion relief 
Viignely to the one of the della Itobbin srliook 

CaroiTei, in his littla work, I Mntorm (U {1881)^ gives a 

notice of the chiirdi at rinprnneta and its contents, and mentions 
tlie etupandoiiB terracottas of Lneu della Kohl dawithout fur- 
tlier detail Ho Ihr iks 1 am a^vare the only noti<‘e taken of these 
im|x>rtant monuments is to l>e found in a rare ’work by Giovaiini 
Eatfista Caaotti, entitled, 3It:mom ^ 5 ^orif?/a fUla 
m€ f(f Affiria tfrfr fmprnmitt^ published iu^ Floreneeiii 1714. 

In this work Cnsotri gives a careful detkiriptioii of the ehurcij at 
Impruueta, treating of itq hiatory and some of its monuments, 
’irith special rctbrencc to the fe^J ivitiefl and prot'ciiksions couueeted 

» titi OfHtrf, IBOt, p, m. 

^ Oai^r-SoH^rmr dc 1 &'f)2p p- , "EtiB. 
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with a niuch treasured aocieut painting' representing the Virgin^ 
The thm‘ Holjlna altars are tlie nltar of the IIolv Cross, the altar 
of tho Marlonna^ and a Crueiiixion^ 

1. The Altar of the I Toly C'ross (Plate vi). 

As we enter the clitireh and proceed up the nave we hud two 
altann covered ^-rith inifiosing iueliiteetural tidjernaclos. The altar 
to the right is now known as the Altar of the Holy Croi^H Tliis 
was foruLcrly kruiwii ns the f Rappel la del SantisBinio,^ and liad spe¬ 
cial reference to the Holy ^Ijinmuientj m the s^^ulptured dctvsration 
of the predella indieate&. But a saered treasure came to the pos- 
seasioii of the eUnreh—large fragmenta of tlie wood of the true 
cross. These preseiitcHl hy Filif^[>o degli Scolwri^ C'ount of 
Teinesvar and Ozora, known as Pippo Spanoj they form tlie 
largest rdiu of thift character in all Christendom. ITcnce the altar 
came to he know-n as the Altar of the Holy Cross.* Its new sig¬ 
nificance is represGuted liy the beautiJiiL central panel of gilded 
bronze exhihifing a crocus with all the emblems of the passion. 
This was not made until 1C3C by the sculptor Cosiino Merlinl,^^ 
blit the arehlteelund framework of glazed terrucotta with the fig¬ 
ures of 8. John the Ihijifist and a hi shop fees our attention^ and 
we regard it as one of the most important pro*lueta of XY t!en- 
tixry eeulptnre. We cannot remain m the presence of such a 
nioiiumeut long ’W’ithout recogruKing in it the ripest workmartHhip 
of Ltiea delki Hotilda^ This w'ill l>ecome niorc certain as we ex¬ 
amine it in dctiiiL 

(a) The Predella» Here are represented eight angv^ls, two i>air 
on either aide of a cent ml door* The door is heavy, like the door 
of a tomb. It forms a cibifnum or place of de|>osit ibr the Sacred 
HuBb and tlie aiigels have tiiejr liatulji fob led in adoration. The 
two tenninal angels are Ixiy-angela, mid the inscriptions which 

■ Ca»M]TTIt ^tCri p. 34. 

* CAi4jAij op. p. The nilicof ihf: Unljr Ohmi prasiiteij hy FippfK 
tnnst huTc in pr.i^t«iicrD or tho chareh long hof^ru ih.n nluir vfoi IfMOtp^iEm fan 
Ei]i!d| in 14^n Bui Ihe rdllc tuny uol ni Hai hv-vo boon m liigifaJy nr \i 

in4iy hKU kept ol^cwhenL 

OajwttIp 0 /^. p. 36. Eofon" 16S6 tbo iMfasrriEick may faftTft fafttm cloq«d fay 
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they cj^TTj of tLe predullti, Tlie one to the 

ieft carries a ecrolJ inscribed 

PROBETAVTEM SEIPSVM HOMO 

ET SIC DE PANE fLLO EOAT, 

ft'hUc the angel to the right cArries tiie lriiU?riprionj 

Hic EsT PANis mvs 

QVI DE CELQ DESCENDIT. 

Both poiiit toward the central eacrainental door* Wo know of 
ether angels hy Luca della ifobbia, all in Florence: the angels 
Oil the Sacristj^ of tJie Catliedral ; others on tJ^e lunette 

taken from S. Pierino in Mei-eatOt uow in tlie Muaeo Nasiionaie ; 
the hciMitiful angels in the lunette in the ’\ua didV Agnolo i the 
angel viith P. ^Ititthew in the Vuzzi chapeh the adoring angels in 
a niedallion of the Miulonna and child in the Museo Naziouale. 
We might go further and point otit tOi^niblaiureti hetween these 
and other well kiioiiTn hgiircs by Luca della Holibia; but it 5a 
enough that we find Iiere the same of iingeh in similar atti- 
tude&t ^vith ainiilar ti%‘sitinent of the hair and wings and drapeiyj 
and prodnidng tlie aame epiritind iinpreHsion, Bnt while in other 
cases meiitioniid we have no more than t^eo ungclB^liere there are 
right; so dial we may reeogniae tlie method by which Luca della 
Robbia m guided in conijKieition. The com position is merely an 
extension of that used tn the bronse doore^ in the lunettti^ and in 
the nieilallioiL Instead of one angel on either side of the centre, 
there arc tveg pair of angels l^alaneing each other; and they iiy 
toward the centre as if they were bnt the beginning of an angelic 
pn.if‘i>HsieiL The angels differ m costume and in scs; their posi¬ 
tions alsot wHtli reference to the speehitorj exhihit variety. As in 
other compositions Luca adopts a simple, balanced c.^t^mpoaitioii, 
invohnng repetitiou Arithont nionotony and showing unity tliough 
with considerable variety in detail, 

(!>} S. John the Baptist and S, AiigUfltiue, 

In the beautiful figure of S-John the Baptist we have an appro 
priate subject for an aJtar of the Holy Saerainent. He is not only 
the forerunner compared mth the bishop as the successor of 
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Christ, but ifl essentiflllj' a li^re of aa^mnieiita! sdgniiicftuce. 
was to t]ie of tlio florciitines, ami u pnjtoctor of Ini- 

pranetu, huring a chapel in the old cloiater almost directly below 
this wij nltar,^ Luca bad hiuisdf pliieed the Huptiat in iiii im¬ 
portant [josilioii i 4 M}n the sneristy doons of the CatheJrjil at h'lor- 
01 ICC, Tn o >111 paririj^ this S. trobn with that of the sacristy iloors 
we see here u milder and less haggard typo, and yet It is the smiie 
figure in rii>er thnn. We recoguine the same geuenil features 
of the face, the sarne springing drapery over the gurment of Ijair, 
the ssLtiie strung shin-hoin# atid l arididly modelled lect: the cross 
also lias similar indented cxtreinitics, and is grasped liy S. didm 
in the same way. The pose here is very similar to that of the 
S. .lohn in Fm Angelico's tTiicifixion in iho ('hnpter lloiisie of 
S, Marco, and it is possible that Luca ndght have been intUicneed 
by that great fresco, liut Luca's S. John is less iLsi'ctie and Jiiohit 
beautiful. If wc consider this figure in the light of what we 
already Lnow ol Liicji della Hobliia’s worli in glu^tiM terracotta 
w'c find additional means of identifyung it us his work. Tlie base 
on wlileii tlm figure stamls slopes tlo’wnward toward the spectatijr 
and is colored a clear brown; the glaze is fine and hard; the cvea 
have yellowish blue irises, nith brows, Inshcs, puidl and iris- 
boundary of blue. 

In determining wlio is the [»irtliop here represented we have onr 
choice Ijetwecn a lo«d Vashnp and a lyidcal character. There ure 
strong reasons for tldnhing of a local l>ishop, for at this time the 
church owed a heavy debt of gratitude to Antonio di Bellinriono, 
a member of the tlari brinch of the Agli family. Mo ^vaa a 
canon and the first doiin of this eullegiate church; he wiia urch- 
hishop of Ihtiigiii and bishop of Fiesole imd then of Volterra. 
The old Pieve itt rnipninefti was very dear to his heart, and from 
the year to his death in 1477 he devoted himself to ihi re¬ 
storation, lie rebuilt the ehurcli, exintmling Irom bis own private 
resources more than I2,tl00 fiorins in its enrichment nml endow¬ 
ment. Here was certainly an opportunity tor the church to have 
shown ita giiititude. But the good bishop docs not appe-ar u-, 
have become a liK!al Baint,ajid between his death and that of Luca 
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ilellti Rohlmi m lu^iie^ tin> nutcli lime ibr a momi- 

Tiit!ii+ ht Lave Leeu raistHl to LLn hy popuLir nabtiLTiptioiv, It 
Tvo^ibl seem to be more in luirmony with tb& H|>irit of tlie times 
ami \^ith the ehiinieter of tlie momiinent to ititeri>ret tbs-s Innholi 
Sis of E::Lore ^eTicrul linb KyjijlHilii' einimA-ter. U]>oii the sifiTiio m- 
cris^ty doors where Liira hnd rt^pri^Henfed John the IhL|>tisl we 
find Ki^rires of tlie lour Fathers of the (.'htirt-h, T^vo of fhesep 
S. AniliroF^c iind S, Ang^nstiiie, Inive more or 1e-s^ reBt'nilJuiiee to 
tlie dgure beforo \V^ niay liicordiugly assuQie that if only 
one of the Fathers shouiil he selerted* it ^voiilii be tlie greatestp 
S. Aiiguaftmej ^vlio might well stiiiid over ngaiiirtt S. Joliii liiiptist 
its a flymhol of the couipleted Christ!Jiii thith. Tliis identiflejitkifi 
receives some support from tlie predella, for the vvoi’ds I7ir r^if pfiuijf 
tpd di i‘o:fo dm^miH appeiir in the Itomi^h semee for the Holy bia- 
crumeiit under tlie hejwling IfomtVff fStt/trU AUfimtim J^{d3r?&pL 

(e) The ikrehitectiir.d trumework wi iieli entireles the IhAy Crofis 
is the most ebihonite ami at the same time the most l^eiiiitlful 
fniinework in the Robbia njoutiineiil^. It combine:B tlie teelinioal 
midhiHls of euamcl psiinring iiml of stidjdured relief sigainst a 
polychrome S^Jicbgrouud. Where enn we diseuver piue ctsues^® so 
finely cnsiineled except upon Lucans momimeTit to llishop Benozao 
Federighi at S. Frunei'seo di Paula at BelloBgiiarJu 'i e may 
seandi th*^ works of the Robhia sehcHhl in vaiu for pihister^ mortj 
beautiliilly ileconitird tluiii these witli their exi|uisUe ilunil tracery 
relieved against a buckground altf^rnately of violet and bine and 
green. The capitals vaiy little from tliose he used in the T'eretola 
monument anti curry us back to tho ea[dials of the Pazzi chapeh 
with which he was so tUmiliar, The artdiitiiive shows a more re¬ 
fined sense of [mportion in the relative heiglits of its successive 
parte jis comparetl with the evenly divided architrave sit Pei\:tok. 
The frieze^ the design of which recalls the hase of the tiihernacle 
at Peretola and the medallion of the Master Workers in fcstoiie 
and Wood at Or San Michele, exliiluts small roaettes of yellow in 
larger roaettee of blue enclosed in twining bandd of light blno_ 
Tlie strength of the design in a meaanre atones for the ahortneae 

” The pine conts huiv njid in Uie cetllag af iho biJdurctiiui! iu^gest tlie pine throve 
in whluh. the eriglnnl ettiinh ttiu baill. tt wiafi knuwn ba 3^ Ituriu in Fiiieta, cor¬ 
rupted tn ImprunetA- 
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(sf the fireize. Tlit cornice anil pediment exhibit a richer coiiibV 
nrttion of moiiMings tlifln nnv of Luca'a otJier works. Wo might 
remark upon a similar use oi' iiKnildiiigs in the Portopiilo moiluk 
liotw ami in tiie mcdiiilion of the I’liysicintiK and Urugirists at 
Or San Wjchclcj bnt tltiis perhaps is dri\'iiig the argnnieiit rn>ra 
analogy to its utmost limit. In assigiitng n date to tliis monu¬ 
ment we gee clearly that it mnat lieicmg to Liien della Kolihja’i 
latest and ripi-st period. It is a resume of his best productiou^ 
We feel that he had already necomplislicd the Peretola Taliemiir 
ele (1441-1443) and the tomb of Bisbop Beuonxo Feilerigbi 
(1457), and the broiuie eacriety ihxtrs (1446-1467). 'Hiis would 
bring file monument to close of the period of the restorutioua 
miulo by Antonio dcgll Agli, that is 1477. The same result ia 
reached, if it be true, ns we suppose, that .Michelozzo Michdozzi 
was associated with Lnca della Eohbia in his work at Iinpruiietn, 
as in the caw; of the Florentine sacristy doors and tlm ehaiwl at 
San .Miniato." Tins baldflchiiios which cover the altars which we 
arc studying at Impruncts have a strong rc^semblance to the Cn]j- 
pt'lla S.K. j^nunziata at Florence," attributed by Vasari to Mii 
elozzo.** Xow Micbelozjio’a deatli occurred between 1470 mid 
1480. 

2. The Ceiling of the t.'Uurch of tlio Holy Croua. 

The baldai'hino which covers the altar of the Holy Cross Las m 
ceiling consisting of twelve sfiuare pnneis of glazed terracotta. 
These panels exhibit yellow rosettes in blue circular fluted sheila, 
from the outside of which tour pine coaefi project to the four 
angles. The mouldings are the opposed flat and miged leaf 
moulding need in the coniicc of die nltar piece. Antdogoos terra- 
cotta ceilings by Lucu della JSohbia are found in the iKJrtico of 
the Pazzi cha^KiI and in the vault of the chapel at San .Vliniato. 

3. The Altar of die Dladonna (Plate vir). 

The altar to the left of the nave and opposite the Altar of the 
Holy Cross is known as the Altar of the Madonna. Behind the 
altar is a marble tahcmacle on either side of which are terracotta 

** MUAKsai-YiaAnf, p. 176 nod p. 444. 
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figun-e representing S. Luke and S. raul. These figures are the 
work of Luea della ftubbia. 

More important even in the eves of the people than the relic of 
the Holy Cross is tlie uneient picture of the Virgin tvliich this 
tahernttcle contains. This painting is of the Hy;!iiiitine type, and 
represents tJie Virgin without the infant Christ. It is highly 
venerated on account of its antiquity and supposed niirat iiloiis 
qualities, and is carried on oocosionK in proeeaHions iroui Tmpru- 
neta to Florence. Onee lost it was found in the fields over the 
spot where ploughing oxen rcvereutly fell with bended knees. 
This reuoveiy of the iniiigo wna figured in 132-^ upon the old 
bell of the ehureii, uml upon the new bell east in 161S3, unil we 
see it on the prefUllu of the present tabernacle. It ai>pears also 
upon a citpfsjrplate engraving by Stepliano della Bella in 1633, 
froia wliicii the Irontisiiiecc of Casotti’s hook was copied. This 
eiigniHng also preserves to us a repri.>sentation of the interior of 
the {minted dtx>rs of the tahernuf-le which existc'd np to the begin¬ 
ning of tlie lust ccntQiy, and which were replaced in 1712 bv the 
door wLi<'h exists to-duy, with its lloral omanietits of silver on u 
background of gold, together witli a medallion representing the 
archangel Haplmel and TobtJis with the tiah.« This design is ex¬ 
plained by the feet that the door was presented by tlie 
dell’ Angc!o Haffaebi, whose imtron saint was the archangel 
Ihiphael. 

The two figtues on the aides of the tal)ernacle we recognize as 
S, IjUke and S. I’aul. S. Luke, suggested on account of his sap- 
posed autltorehip of the {ut'tare of the Madonna, repreBents the 
Gospel, while B. Paul symbolizes the difiiisiou of the glad tid¬ 
ings through the Epistles. For the figure of S. Luke we find an 
analogue in the sacristy doors, but the figure of B. Paul is unique 
in the work of Luca della Robbia. The dignified spirit of both 
figures, the fine glaze, the broad treatment ot tlie drapery, the re¬ 
strained modelling of the hair and hands ami feet, the coloring of 
tlie eyea, oven the ground on which tliey stand, oil these evince 
Lucn*s workmanship. The attribution of the tabernacle to Luoa 

« Cabdtti, op. eit, p. M. 
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doiJa Uabl)iu is more tJifiit iiU, einoe it fe.HC‘rablcB atrougiytlo; door 
ol tLe Ciippclhi del Xoviziato at Santii Croce, praised by 

Vaaiiri and ascrilxf! by bim to iridielozjso*® It also resemliles 
even more closely the beautiful tabornuele on Cr Smi Michele 
iivhicb eisslirinea Vereoecbio's group of the doubting Thomui*.** 
Tiiifl ifi uBcrilied by Vasari to Doiintello*' and catsdoguert ly Mila^ 
nesi’^ us made lu the year 145 1 , The talKiniade ut Iniprutieta 
iijjprtwrtcs us Oil u weak refleoHou ot‘ tbe taberiuicle at Or San 
Micbclc, and Jjii.*rc likely to Imve Ik^cu made by Michelozzo, tlie 
piipii of Donatello, tliati by Luca della iiobbia. Hut wc need not 
overlook the tact tliat the prototype of Iwith monununta w to be 
found In Lurn'a mbernuek at Per^'tola. If our attribution bet c-or- 
reef tlie Tmprujieta tabernacle was mutlc after 1457 ami befon- tbe 
death of Michelozzo (em-a 147^). and wus probubly slightly ear¬ 
lier tiian the ,41tar of the Holy C’roiss. 

4. The Frieze and Ceiling of tJje Chapel of the Madonna. 

Tlio baldixciiiim or chapel vrhieli eo\-Brs tliis altar has a frieze in 
terracotta, which we also attribute to Luca della IJobbia, It » 
placed on the outside of tbe chapel, mid consists of two aimilar 
portions oue of wliich fiujes the nave, the other the Clinpel of the 
TToly Cross, On each side the frieze contains n lialf figure of the 
Madouiia holding in her arms the uiidmijed child bolding a ipiince. 
These groups arc in white against a blue ground, Tliey are 
identical in treatment with a monument in the iluHeo Jfazionale," 
rightly attributed by rtiiberto Rtigsi to Luea della Robbia.** Tile 

fniit frieze in which these figures are inserted consists of polvchnune 

bunches of fruit and leaves arranged in pairs or groupa'of four 
analogous to the fratne of the f^ilk Merelmnts’ medallion on Or 
San Michele.** Tlie fhiit ts treated in a large, eftcctive manner 
and suinds out dearly from a wLito bacWgroimd. Tin* ceiling of 
this ehapd is similar to tliat of the tbapei of the Holy Cross 

" U^^^^L7^M£UTAXAVil, tl, ft, 442. 

*■ Alliiftrij phutDi, No. 2Si2L 

W MfL&KEBI-VAJtJLME, II, p. 404. 

“ delbix^peredi I&ST, p ig 

“ AfciTi4iri, phiiio. Ktt. 27(^ 

** Arc^iTio deW 18013, p, 7, 

“ Pliki No. 2. 
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n. ReM‘ftjpre^i,.Titiii|r Chrii,t on tkie (W at the foot of wkjeh 
dtami the Virgin tmd S. John (Plate vur). 

* III a chapel a.Ijoming the eliapel of the Ilolj: Cross U a glazed 
terracotta round-headed reUef; 1,50 m. high hy lS5 tv wide, h 
repntsetita Christ upon the Cross j uhove the cross is fionrod the 
pchcftii plucking her breast to feed her young with her own blood ■ 
at the bend of the croas is^offised the iuscrlpHou -(.N-Rd-j at tho 
sules of the Cruirified One art, weepiug nngela ; at the iMise stand 
the sorro.nng .\fother and the E.loved llWjple; a skull, the cm- 
leni of death, is placed at the foot of the cross. The figures nre 
^Jdnto agniuata blue background, but other colors aro employed, 
nic stniiT ground is a grecnial, gray, the cross imitates the color 
and gmun ot wood, the pelican's ta^t ia green, while blue is em¬ 
ployed lor eyebrows ami eyeiiishes, aud yolhiw for the iriHcs of tlie 

Having been aeqiimnted with this mouunieiit only through the 
p lotOj^aph l»y Progi,“* [ vviis prepared to find here an iuterostiug 
example by some unknown incniber of the Robbia school, Great 
7*^ my when 1 recognized the technical qualitiert of 

laica s haudiivork. Here was a rocky ground aiinilar in character 
and color to Unit lu the .Ascension relief in tho Cathedral in Flor¬ 
ence, n similar handliug of drapery ami treatment of hair, and an 
Idenhty m the c<doring of the eyes. Add to this the resemblance 
Ot these angels to the flying angeb in the Re6urreeti<*n relief in 
the t’titliedral iu Florence, and the impression U^comes still 
stronger that this relief is to be attnliuteil to tlie elder Luca. 
Even the inscription at the bead of the cross ahoivs the sama form 
ot etters aepurtitefl by the same ^vedge^haped periods which are 
lound ou the inscriiition on Jlisho[i Federighi's toml). But 
strong as these resemblances might}«. thero was an unexpected 
patliOH ,n the spirit of the relief, which seemed at variance with 
the eulm beauty and di^mity to be expected Luca tiolk [^ob- 
bill, and which characterizes even crucifixioii scenes in the works 
by his successore.'^ The types of the Christ, the Virgin and ri. 

“* Brogi, pbotd. So. )J66L 


/ Ai? “’2). ‘‘t U Tom*. 
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Johti soem to be different ftiom tLo#e in other works of Luca della 
EobbiCL The pathos of the relief, however, and the variation of 
tyi>ea are not tmcharacteriatic, but to be expected, eflj>e<:iaDy in 
Luca^^ earlier work. In the Picti represented on the marble tab¬ 
ernacle at Peretola we find the same wringing of hiinde and the 
same agonized exprcMioti. Tliis is his inheritance Irom Ghil>erti 
and the trecentistg, as we may flee by oomparing this relief with 
Ghiberri^s treatment of the game subject on Im earlier gates ^ tor 
the bajktiBtery at Florence. The tlirifit is also very Bitiiilnr to the 
Perctola type and does not differ fix)m tliat of the Federighi tomb, 
thongh it resemhles less the Christs in Lnca’e relief in the Flor¬ 
entine Cathedral. Similarly if we should examine eeriutim the 
Madonnaa of Luca della Robbia, their differences would be even 
more striking than their resemblani.!ea. Even hie S. Johns repre¬ 
sent to us difierent individuals, but on this account vre need not 
reject this B* John as by Luca della Robbia, especially as tJie As- 
censioD relief at Florence contaiuH heads of tJie same general 
character. 

From the comparisons we Imve made it may be gathered that 
this monument is approxinuitcly of the i?ame diite as the taberna¬ 
cle at Peretola (1441-1443) and the Ascension relief at Florence 
(ordered Get. 11, 1446). The tomb of Bishop Federighi (1465— 
1457) already ihows the changed treatment of pathetic themes. 

Alljln Maru^asd- 


Princeton University, March, 1893* 
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The cotiMicative life of Ljetory Ib chroiiolo»0^, without which it 
b«caineB shadowy aud tnythical. To be reliuMe it mual he baged on 
a tiiDe-Beale, aueh iia is determined by astronomy. It is said Tliat 
Egypt has never had a chronology, because it je daimed that it 
never had n definite atarting point or n fixed eni. But we tljink tluE 
is a mistake; it would be more accurate to eaj that its chronolog- 
ieol system and calendar Lad been lost and foi^tten. The e|>och 
of Mcncs has ever been at least one fixed starting point and stand¬ 
ard era. Modern research ivill sooner or biter discover its lost 
chronology, and be able to gather up the threada that have l>een 
woven into the iiibrie now knoivu as its lists of dynasties, A 
technical chronology for Egypt must ueceeBairly have reliable 
starting points with fixed dates astronomically determined as 
imy-marks; and tlie more numerous they are the more certain 
and reliable the chronology hosed Uiereon will become. 

The EgTi-ptiau Calendar was crowded witli festivals. Every 
week, and every day in the week, had its special ritee to be either 
weekly, monthly, half-yearly, or yearly observecL Tlmre waa a 
perpetual round of religious services, special or general Some 
day we may diseover the rule for their observance; and amoneiBt 
them obtain a elue to the lost chronology of this ancient people;. 
Our present object is to consider one Buch due, which has never 
yet been distinctly uuderstooil, known or recognized. The 
bilingual monument known ns the Ifosetta stono, which liaa 
opened Egyptian literature to tlie world of lettera, several times 
refers to the great soleninides ” and festivals, called in old 
Eg}i>tiaii “ Aiftif set" One of these,known os the « Turarv-TEAB 
CvcLE,'* is probably ono of the oldest, if not the very oldest, in 
the Culctidur, and goes back to the veiy genesis of Egyjitiati his¬ 
tory, Vestiges of its ancient character can still be found in the 
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Hindoo, Perakn, lIohumiTR'dim and Greijhm inculee of reckoning 
time, and the Mo!!leniii have always had u lunar Thirtv-yoiir 
Cycle," with eleven dap added, making 3ri4 X 30 + 11 = 10d31, 

This “Thirtr-vear Cycle” was not only Uie most ancient, but 
had alM> apeidal jmvilegea dltacliHE^l to its recurrence. It was 
divii1c<l into ten sections or intercalations of three years eatth, ut 
which n grand festtviij wjis held. At tlie close of everv twelve 
cycles = 12 X 30 = 300 years, five years were added in order to 
adjust it to the SothJe (treat Cycle of 14(j0 years, or 365 x ■! = 
1460. These three-year intercalations arc kept by the EgyptiauH 
as great teetlvals, called “ hllm sot,” during which it was their 
custom to erect temples, iitonnmouts, monoliths or obelisks and 
memonals of every kind. They were memorial festivnls iu an 
emineut degree, and the cerenionies and testirities were HjNjcinlly 
devoted to this kind of use. The nuwt eminent were always 
reserved tor the First Intercalation, or third year in a new eyclo 
ot thirty yours. As it couhl onh’ occur oueo in thirty years, the 
heir-apparent to the tiirone was usually erovvuedou this memorial 
year; the august ceremony of coronation taking place usually 
on the day of tliLs First of the Ten Festivals forming the Thiny- 
j'car tVcle. 

Tins rimple example of an ancient custom in Egj'pt will tliroiv 
a flood of light on the anlyect which, up to present date, has 
alwap appeared a mystery; nor has any eiplnuation of rhe 
custom, to ray knowledge, ever before been published, T allude 
to the coronation of the heir-appareut at this first testivid, and his 
aflmissioq to joint occupaney of tiio kingly rule, no matter how 
young the heir-apparent might be, even if he should he ronipanv- 
Hvely an mflint. In a primitive state of society this was a wise 
and necesaaty custom; as a precautionary measure it settled the 
question of succession, and the people were accufitomed to the 
authority and rule of the next Pharaoh before the death of the 
actual sovereign took place. It alst) prtwided for the succession 
before the infirmities of old age rendered abdication neecssarv 
and finally, it put an end to the strife of rival diumauts and 
incipient revolt, which too often resulted from the sudden death 
of tlic king. 
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Thus Katnoscs U, oppressor of the Jews, at whose court Moses 
was trained, was crowncti when only a mere yonth ten years old, 
Wiy at that time ? Because the First Festival in the ‘‘ Thirtv- 
ycar Cyclethen took place, Hisaporonation settled the success 
sion, and nil rival daiiiie were at an end. lie was a crowned 
king—:i Pharaoh from that time forth and sharer in the admiois- 
tration of the nntiniatl aflahs. The lUfist turhulent times, when 
revolution succeeded revolution, suid Egypt whs divided into 
petty kingdoms, a]ipear to have fciken place when a king sat on 
the throne who liiid not been crowned hefbri'hand according to 
custom at the tin»t testival of a “ Thirty*^year t’yele,” Khaintijui, 
eldest son of Bameses tlie Great, was cromicd at one of these 
festivals according to custom, but aflenvards died, ilenephtah, die 
fourteenth son, then became licir-uppsireiit ami waa crowned at 
the next first tcstivnl of the t?ycle, about seven year« belbre the 
death of Karneses, his royal liither 

C'an we find any confirmation of tiiis monumental evidence ? 
Let us see. 

It is a matter of inditfereuee wliose system of chronologv we 
adopt for tlio purjKtse of illtistmting our theory of this ancient 
cyele. We might take any one uyvtf-m of such modern anthori- 
ties as ilas^H-ro, Brugscii, irariette, or Lepstits, tor tliey ai] place 
Seti r in or about tht- year 1400 b. c. A few years ago the whole 
civilized world was startled wntli the discoveries of the genuine 
mutiiiiiies of Set] I, his son Uamescs II. and their peers, lielonging 
to the Hcventeenth, mghtceiitii, nineteenth, twentietli and twenty 
first Itj-nnstics, with a few minor royidtit-s and priestly petsonugee 
of Itofh Slices, with varioiis court fimctionarics of tlie two last 
dynasties. jVt this time EgyptologtHts gimernlly fixed the date of 
Seti I at about 1400 b. c. We will therefore adopt a medium 
date of 1393 b. c., ami hold the Egyptologist-s generally rcsponsihle 
for the sj’^stem of clirouologj' which this date Impqses on our 
illustrations. We do not introduce a si'atem of our own, but take 
that 'which our modern, living Egyptologists have placed in o«ir 
hands. 

Accordingly, SSeti I woiihl begin his reign in tlie year 1392 b. c., 
and the date of his warlike son Ihuueses' birth would be 1390 B. c. 
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According to the nbovo nnmed cjclor rale nad cnetom, the nearest 
“ Thiitt**year " to the liirlli-date oK l^neseis would he 1383 
D. c., and the first festival would be at the close of tlie first tlirec 
jeam—^tbr there were ten festj^als m the senets of tJiirt^'—or at the 
date 1383-3=1380, Tlijit would he the date of iiia coronation, 
according to this eystem of modein chroiioltig^’. And since he 
waa Ijorii in 1380, he would he ten yearn of age when crowned at 
thin festivaU Hawlinso'n, in hia Ancj'rn/ says* **At the aj^o 

of ten or twelve Sod had Itameeea crowned us king, an«l udniitted 
him. at first to a iiauiiiml and afterwards to a real [uirliciiaition In 
the government. The chronology of the two reigns htt^ been 
confhecd by this assoeiotion. It is uncertain in what year of iiiu 
reign Seti made llameses joint mler.” Again, an inscription 
quoted by Urngsidi {IfisL of \*r>f, ii, p. l!-f) says; "‘Thou 

wttst raised to be a governor of tluH hind when thou wuat a youth, 
aupJ eouutedst ta* full years.” Let us now step hack a little and 
test the case of his Bither Seri I. 

Seri iicgan to reign in ISfii! b. c.. mid reigued twelve yeai^ulone. 
Ills royal son Kunieses IT was l>orii in 13!I0, in the eecoinl year of 
Seti's rule. Tliiit Seti was iu full mature yeans when he aseeitded 
the throne is evident from tlie fact, that after a short reign of 
Ihimeses 1. he at once tfxtk the field aguinst a formiduMe revolt 
on liLs northeastern fronrier. emiaisting of Semitic and Tiiriiniaii 
races. In tin.' first year of bis reign he began a war «-ith the 
Sluisu. Starting from tJie fortress of Klietam he mounted Ids 
chariot, directed the forces and planned the cam[Fttigri. enfcreil the 
Pliilistino territory, overran hlnniea, ulaugbtered the garrisons of 
nil tbrtreases, and spread desolation all over the bill country fiiHii 
Egy^pt to < 'iinaan whioli he subdued. He bus recorded tliesc eveuL-i 
in iiEi inseriptioii quated by Itrugach p. 1-3), Tins prowess 
shows clearly he hud arrived at the age of maturity wbi'n crowned. 
So tluit the custom of holding the coronation of tbo heirHipparunt 
at the first festival of tlie » Thirty-year Cycle ” couhl not apply to 
Ms I'iLse, nor to that of his Cither Ilamcses I, the fouuder <if the 
dynasty. lint Seri I followed the rale and custom, ihnnecies} H 
was iKPm two years after Ms futher became king; and althongh 
three festivals occurred during tfie first ten years of Ins childhood, 
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jot Soti allo'.’rtid tliem to pasi?-, and hml the eoroiiatiou of hia aoii^ 
Rame^oa H, take [Fbee liI tlio first lisstiTal of the new eyele of 
thirty years, iu 1.3S0 b. c., when tiie boy w’aa only ten years of age. 

The n<^xt cycle beg;aji in the tlurtietli year of Ihuiieaes" reign, 1353 
E. c.: and at tlmt first festival of the cycle ho hud his son Xhamuas 
crtnvned in agreement with the custom. But Khiiniuas died dimng 
tlic cycle, and Ms place wiis suiipHed by Menephtab tbe tourtecnth 
^on of Ranieses, Again the custom was followed mid Menephtab 
was crowned at the first feativivl of the next new thirty-years 
cyclct in tlic sixtieth year of Ihiuiesea" reign, and six years prior 
to his death in 1311 b, a, TIsc date of Meuephtiih’s coronation 
would he 1320 3. c. that the thirty-year cycle of 1322 b. g. 
wntild fall in his reign, hcgiiiniug with 1322 c., and end i rig hi 

1292 It. c* Til fact the great Sothic cycle oi“ 1460 years would 
■end with the coronation of Menephtahi A more notable £kfitroiiomj- 
cul inoident c'ould not have hapj>eijed to fix the datoof Menephtah’a 
reign, hiuI the cliising career of the great liameses 11, Tlierefote 
two such thirty-year cyLlcs oceurred dtiriiig tlie sovereignty of 
Ttiinieses IL Menepliudi txdgtied about thirteen y ears and died in 
1307 Ji. 0* He w'as tbllowed by lib son Seti IT^ wdio was not 
crowned according to the usual rulc^ heeaufie his father s deatli 
oi^^urretl alxnii eleven y^ears before the thirty^year cycle c1os4h 3* 
Mcncpbtalfft name in Egyptian was Meri-en-P I italic or “ beloved 
of Phtidi,” Ikvoritc of the Oreiitor, He ^vas also know^n Meno- 
pbres in reign the Sotbie [:feriod of 1460 years closed, liml 

a new' period begiiti, the date I?e5ng 1322 B. c. iV^ilkinsoTi (Aw* 
ftays; The king in whose reign the Sothic period w^aa 
fixed m said to be Meiiophrcs.” This test ease is rendered the 
more notable from the lltct, thut the Apis-cyclc$ ot twenty-five 
viigni; yeiLTs each begun alwo in the year 1322 D* c.» at the same 
time aa the new Sotluc period of 1450 years, and a new senes of 
tliirty-year cycles. Lepsius aIr»o gives the year 1322 b. c, m tho 
date of Meiiephtah or Meiii>p>hrcs. Here, then, we have a well 
established astronomical starting jiomt for our illustn^tions — and 
n more notable one could not he demandedt on aecount of itE 
relation to the date of the Exodus. 
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That a thirty-jcar eycde wsia iu use at the rime etateil wc have 
momiiiientJil ovidetiee. Tlie tomli of Knmn-hotei* »t BeitihaKssin 
cobtains a list (>f‘ twelve festiv*iiln, or cue whole cycle iiud twe 
ft^rivale of another, inscribeJ imder tlie xii dynasty. And liaiueaea 
IT has recordml a seriei^ ot these festivals belong!n,jr to one arid the 
same eyelo. at Silsills. The tirpt occurred in the thirtieth year of 
his reign, 1350 a, c., when his oldest son Khamnas ivas crowned. 
TIjc second, tliird, toimli umi fittli Icstivals an- rccorrlcd. the Iswi 
is said to have been in the I'orty-fifth your of Ids reign; tlma 
ptoviiig that tlie festivals occurred at intervals of three veurs. 
It is fiirther conliiroed by an Aniistasiu papyrus, which refers to 
a still later festival of the same evde, dated 26 Afcchir. in the 
fifty-second year of his roign. It must, thurefiirc, have been the 
eighth festival in the series of ten forming the thirty-yenr’a cycle, 
and three festivals before Raineses' succciwior, Mcnephtuhi waa 
crowned heir apparent, reigning jointly witli his fiither. 

AVe meet with the hieroglyjdjic form of the obelisk as early as 
tlie V dynastj-; bnt tlie obelisk set up by Usnrtastm I, of the :?ii 
dyntts^, IS the earliest ot the kind |Hisseif^ing any considcmble 
ini^rtance or grandeur : ami has the mre adjutage of still re- 
maiiilng on the spot where it was originally set up. It riaes 
sixty-s^ leet uliove tlie plain, is formed yf the hanlest mid most 
beautiful rostvcolored granite, and eontaiiis a ileeplv-eut hiero- 
glyjihicaj legend repeated on ite Jour sides. The inscription says; 
“The llorus-Siin, the lift of tlio«e wlio are born, king of the 
UpiaT and Lower lamls, Kliepr-ka-ra; lord of the doable crown, 
son of ^e Biin-goi] Eti, Uamtaaeu: friend of tlio spirits of On' 
ever-loving golrkn Horus, the god Khepr-ka-ra, has executed this 
work in the of the nirfy-^ur Ofck:^ This Inseription 

ifl invaluable in its relation to the early eidstcnce and fiatioiml use 
of this cycle as fonuing a connecting link—the missing link in 
hict—of the Egyjjtinn Sothie Ciilcndar. It vrus set ijn by Tsur 
^en I of the xji dymasty, at nellnpoHe, to commemorate the 
date ot his coronation, which took place according to ancient cus- 
t<un on the first ftstival of the thirty-year cycle. Ik then 
only ten years of age, and in tljis respec-t his case is very much 
like that ot liameses H, who w.ia aUni crowned when only ten 
years old, at the first testiml of a new cycle. ^Hie cycle when 
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was crowned would be the twenty-senond hi the series 
Ituttj the hcginnintfin '21S2 R- 0-^ the dute would l>c 2110 s, 
e. lie reined ten years jointly with Ms father, and exercised 
royal antlierity tor about thirty-ti™ years. At the close of the 
cycle of thirty year>i, he followed tlie tisiial royal cusrtoni and 
ordered the coronation of Ms son AiiieneiiLhat 11, who exercised 
royal authority jointly mth his lather about four or live years. 
Tu oonjnieiiiorate the event Itsurtascn raised a second ohelSsk in the 
Fuyounit of n sn^icrior cbaniett^r, thoiii^h li=^s in lieij,dit. It avouM 
be in the tAi^enticth year of his sole reign and the first festival in 
the new cycle. On the ujiper portioik of the obelisk lie is rt^pre¬ 
sen ted as wor^hi|h[iiiig of the priucijial deities — the t\A"cnty 

he had most tUvored dnriivLr his tAventj years of sole reign, Tlie: 
date was 20 SO b, 

Aiueueiuliiit II took tlie otiicijil name of Nub-kau-rOp and 
lioil a tKjle ftdgn of alH.mt tbirty-twi* yeamf, F’'idlowing the royal 
custom of his prt'dece&sors, at the next first festival of a neiv 
thirty-year cycle, he elevated his son UsurtJiscn to the royul dig¬ 
nity and reigned jointly with hijii for about six years before enter¬ 
ing the etental uliode. Tliis woiihl Iio the tH^entv-fonrth cycle 
from the beginning of the second Sotliic cycle iri -1162 b, the 
date being 2040 e, c, Llsurhtsen II had the throne nannrof 6?lia^ 
khepr-ra, and had a sole rtngn of tJiirteen years only, lie died 
before the tliirtv Year's cvcle cIosckI ; so that his sucfCessor \V(mld 
not he eniwtuul, luid tvriA tai)! crowned, as liie prwlocesiMjrs hud 
been. Still earlier evidence is tfi l*c found in the pericul of the vi 
dynasty, Tbe Sitiai rocks contain a mono men till inufriptioii of 
the VI dyimstj.', recortliii^^ the first festival of it tliirty-yertr cycle, 
dated twenty-seveiitlj of the eleventh nioiith iiud eighteenth year 
of I'ejii I ot‘ that dyniiHty, The diite is 3U74 a. c., and referu to 
the thirty-ninth cycle troin the beginning of the first Sothic series 
in 4i24'2 b. o. 

The twin obelisks raised at Thebes, and tlie twin obelisks at 
Heliopolis raised by 'fhotliTnea ITl, were set ti[i on tin' fimt feti- 
vnl of one of these thirty-year cycles: tlie dates are 15S2 and 
li>02; which again shows how the cycle was used, eouiputed ajul 
formed an integral part of ilie f^othic Calendar of 1480 ycana of 
385 days to the year. The addition of five days was called the 
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Ejuift, anil evidently origrimtod in very remote tiiwes, A box 
<N>nt»iniug a reeenl i>f tliijs addition of five litiys, belougiDg to the 
rime of Aiiienophu EH, of the xviii dyiiaa^, la now to be seen at 
Turin* Blit there la nIjiiiidanL evidonee that this Bpuct wae nlao 
officially the close of twelve “ Thirty-year Cycles.” Witklnaoii 
gays: “.Vs the Sothic jicriod wna fixed in 1322 u. c., from olisei- 
vatioitK, it is eiiideiit thiit tlithe miiist have been cotirilined during 
tlie time elapsed up to that yeiir, whieli would tliroiv hack tho 
bcginniug of tlidr obBervatioua to a very remote age. The king 
in wLosie n'ign the Ekitlde [leriod wae fixed is said to bo Menoph- 
res of the xix dynasty." 

Tteturniug to the cape of IhiiiiL^es TI it is intereating to note 
tliat within a few motithii of the joint rule of f?eti T and his sou 
ItumcsrsII, trills tlic date of the famous “tablet stela of 400yt:un!/* 
found at ISan^ the nneivnt Zoaii of the Bible. Of i'outsd tliis tab¬ 
let innst be regarded as authentic, and set up with royal anthoritj^ 
iw the tablet itself rlcclnree. The duio of this rian stdii is fourth 
Meson, or twenty-eighth July, and the beginning of a joint mlo 
of Seri I iiiid Ihimeses H, A close iiispecrioii will prove that it 
is a very important stone document, Bnmeses olaima descent 
from die Hyksos rulem who lie Id away in Egypt 400 yeurs pre- 
vIouhIj, Tliia " tablet of 400 years ” would licgin therefore 
from the joint ruk> of I and tiaiiicscs LI in 1380, and would 
carry us back to 1380+400 = 1780 U. c., nr to the king Set 
Aapehti Xubt, a predecessor of Apophis, under whom Joseph 
served and iUrt'irtcd the counsels of the king. The existence of 
this tablet implies the existence of a calendar on which it is based. 

Wo luive confined our ilhistrurious mainly to the era of liatnc- 
ses It, because of Us Jiitrinsk importance in relation to biblical 
times and chronology—ihetimeitof the opppesnion and the Exodus: 
and because it stands about midway between the Christian atnl 
Pyramid times, aud can bo used to hel[» in sohing the historic 
ebri>in»lngj-,li»king in both direcibns. Qiir main object has been 
to show’ the utility of using fixed dateii deteruiiiied astTonomicaUj 
as so many reliable landmarks, and thus reducing cotyecture to a 
minimum. 

Uecovbrv op tue Loht CALExpAtt.^Tt would seem that oitr 
Egyptologists have been mistaken in assuming tliut tlie Egyptians 
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Lad nd clirondiogy, nor niiy fixtii era or Btorting point. We have 
aeon that they had a caleudar by whii:h all dates and epoehs were 
Ut&asured and located, that die epoch of 4342 e. c. was one oi the 
starring m their hi?!toioe chronology, and that they divided 

np the great Sodiic cycle of 1460 yeans into forty-eight lesser 
eyclefi of thirty ycarw each, and commonly known rts festivals 
sillied “ hllm set ” or great solemnities. The kings, it is true, 
dated their annals by their regnal yeara, and the tlates of a king’s 
accession and dernis*! were coniinonly placed on record by the 
priests, si> that the entire lengtli of hie reign could ho known, and 
no speciiil mre wiia taken to distingtiish the years of his sole reign 
from those during which he was itssociated with Ids predecessor. 
Neitlier as a general rule were contemporaiy dynasties ilistinctly 
marked. But the fiict has been forgotten diat the dates of the 
king’s accession and death, and all other notable events were 
linked together by being made parts of a “ Thirty-year Ciilendnr 
or Cvclc,” which stood in fiiicceasivc order in the list of forty-eight 
cycles forming the gresit Siithic Cycle of 1460 years, of which 
each king’s accession formed one of the notable events in some 
one of these forty-eight cycles of thirty years each. The iol low¬ 
ing ekronologieid synopsis of the Culemlar—tabulating three 
entire twthic Cycles of 1460 years each, with the series of forty- 
eight cycles fbrtniiig this one grand ppertod—will illnstratc this 
Egjittian system of chronology. I’he foliowdng Table begins 
with the first cycle, and with the fir^t month Thotli, when the 
Sothic t’ycle begins. 


TAbL-tAR View of tiiE HoTUia Cvcle of 1460 Years, 
/Vr«< SoUiis CfjfHe: 4^4^ 


4242 am. 
..4211.563 
.,■1181.107 
..4im7S0 
.. 4 rJ 0,334 
..4039.01T 
,.40.59.504 
.„4029.(JS4 
.,3998.667 



II. 

III. ... 

IV. ... 


XXV r.....34.51.107 

XX™....,:4120.750 

XXVni.3390 


\TI... 

vm. 


V 
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IX . 



.3937,834 

XI,„„ . 

.39t)7.427 

XII.. .. 


XIII . 


XIV.. . 


XV . 


XVI ... 


XVII.., . 

..,.3724.917 

XVIII... . 

. 3694.604 

XIX .. 


XX.. . 

,..,3633,667 

XXI . 

,,..3G(«.250 

XXII .. 

„..:i772.834 

XXIIl . 

.,..3542,427 

XX rv . 

....3512.tXX,l 


Sfccffui Sotftic Cifcttf 
27S2 B. c. 



..27.61.58S 

■[ [ • H.r »+ ■ .. ■ .1 , 

.. 2721.167 

III..,. _ 


IV . 

. 2660.334 

V .. 


VI . 


vn .. 

.2569,084 

yii .. 

2538. 

IX.. 


X __ 


XI .. 

.2447.427 

XII.., .. 

.2417.000 

xni . 

,...,.2386,683 

XIV . 


XV . 

,...,,2325.760 

XVI. .. 

.. 2296.334 

XVII . 

. 2264.917 

XVIII . 


XIX .. ...2204.084 

XX ... 


XXI..... . 


XXII . 

.,,...2112.834 

XXII r .. 


XXIV .. 

.2052.0fX) 


xxxni ..„...3m25o 

xxxn" . 3207,834 

XXXV . 3177,427 

X.XXVI . 3147.O0(J 

XXXV [1 . 3116.683 

XXXVin . 3(W6,IB7 

XXXIX . 3065.750 

XI . 3025,334 

XLI . ,.....2SKI4.017 

XLII . 2tltI4.m4 

XLllI . ....2^134.CJl84 

XMV, . ....,29CJ3.(J(J7 

XLV .. .2373.250 

XLVI . ...2842.834 

XLVir,, . 2812.427 

XLVIII - 2782.IXX) 

I A C —iSilS B. a 

R.C. 

XXV . ,.2021,683 

XXVI - 1901.1(17 

XXVI r . 19(50.750 

XXV[II 103(1,;i34 

XXIX . l8vn>J17 

XXX,,*,.i . 1869, SCH 

XXX t... . 1839,084 

XXXII. . iBoaeo? 

XXXin . ..1778.250 

XXXIV . 1747.834 

XXXV . 1717,427 

XXXVI . 1(587.0110 

XXXVH . 1656.683 

XXX VIIl „„.i 626,1(57 
XXXIX....„,.i5t>5.750 
XL.,., , l,66t>,334 

XJJ... . .1534,5517 

XLH . 1504,,504 

XLlII . ...,1474.084 

^LIV . ...,1443,(367 

Xfj^ ....,,,.,,,,1413.250 

. 1382.834 

XLVri .. ,,.1352,427 

Xf-VUl . 1322.000 
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132*2 ii.e 


C, 

I_ 

..._ 

XXV . 

...... ,.561 .o83 

II, . 

.1261,167 

XXVI.,,.., 

. 531.167 

in.„.< 


XX VI I,... 

..500,750 

IV. . 

.. 

XXVIII . 470.334 

V . 1169.917 

XXIX. 

.439,917 

VI . 


XXX _ 

.4U1J..5(K> 

VII . 

. ...UtftMi84 

XKXI...... 


VIII., 

. 1078.667 

XXXII,... 

.348.667 

IX . 

.. 1048.250 

XXXI IT... 

.318.2.50 

X . 

. ..J017,a54 

XXXIV... 

.287.8.34 

Xl,,,... 

. .....987,117 

XXXV . 


XII „. 

. H57.(.IOO 

XXXVI... 


XIII,.. 

. m583 

X XXVII. , 

,,...,11)6,583 

XIV.,. 

. . 8y6.l67 

XXXVUl 

166 167 

XV . 


XXXIX... 

.. * . 1 . . 1 3i>+ i OO 

XVI.„ 

... 835,334 

XL . . 

_I(X5.834 

XVI I,. 

.. 801.017 

XLI.... 

.. 74 917 

xvin 


XLII. 

. 44.500 

XIX.., 

. . 74-Ut84 

XLTII . . 

. 14,084 

xx.„. 

. 713.667 

XLIV . 

. 17.3.34, 

XXI... 

. 6S3.2S0 

XLI .. 


XXI r. 

. 0.52.8.34 

XLVl . . 

.. 78.167 

XXIII 

.. 622.417 

XLvn.,... 

. ,10S.5S3 

XXIV, 

. 592,(KK) 

XL VIII.... 

. 139,(KM) 


In ibis table we have recovered the long h>at Sothic Chroiio- 
Calendar bv wldoh EgJi>tian festivala were regulated, 
nnmbered aud elaoj^iiierh ^^nd th^w ehronological place uwl date 
in history detemiinci Henceibrtli this eak^ndar mil tbrm a 
working scale Ibr ftitiiho Egv^itologiffls, who may ieel ditipo^ed to 
use it; as it will materially help to classLty the dyllast^e^^, ho as to 
present them in somethiiig like an approximate hiatorie form. 
The date of lOiutii and the pjTamid kings of the iv dynasty mil he 
3451 n, c. The date of Pepi I of the yj dynasty b 3074 U- o.; of 
UsurEiiiien I the date will be 2110 u. o.; the twin obelisks of 
Thothmes HI at Thebes and neliopoHs will have the dates 1532 
and 1502, Rumeses II will be 1380, and Menophres will close tlie 
forty-eight cydea in the second Sothic cycle of 14^0 years at the 
date 1322 b. c. Thus we contentl the Egyptians liid always have 
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ft c1iroQolog}% and count^jil thtiF uuiub^^.r of f<^&tvvRla by iilaKi^itj'iTig 
theiiv in this EierioH of tbrty-eiglit *- Tlnrtj^-yetir Cj'clea ^ in 146^) 
y-eai^. The starting point and zero of the seeond eeries the 

epoch 2782 c. The fuEiioa& tablet of 400 yearfound nt 
CfHUitTueted by Rsimeacfl li, watt billed on this thirty-vear cycle 
cakiKiar. 

I think it not iniprobahk that the refitoration of tliiw eakutlir 
will do more than any eitlier agency to restore tbe lost chTo^luIo!^J 
nf tlie Egvi>riiiii iintioiu Out of ten olji^jskrt four distiiitly state 
that they were erected at the first teatirnl^ or third year of 
a thirty-years cycle. Such are tho!5e of Titothrnes Jlf at Tlielsea 
and Heliopolis; Ufiurtasen's nbcliak, the one in Xcw York^ and 
the Campensifl at Rome erected by PsammetichtiB 11. Theec obe¬ 
lisks arc rL'iilly chronological monnmciita of the existetiee of this' 
lost Sothie Calcnfhir^ which appears to have been in popular use 
in every ag^ tMick to the time of the huiUingof tlie Grtai Pyramid 
and the establishuient of the Egyptian empire. Beginning at the 
early Chiisdan perioik we hi*ve Theon the astronomer who de* 
dares that tlie eompdete Sothie cycle of 1460 years ended in 139 
A, D.; and all along the centuries backwards its existence has been 
acknowledged. It was noticed by Tacitus, Eratoathenes^ Beru^us, 
Mftnethoj HtTodotus^ and others during the five centuries before 
the Christian era. And we have traced it np from Menophres, 
Ratiicsest irsurtasen and Pepi I to Pymnid timefl* The early 
record of Pepi I can still be seen on the rocks of the Winaitic 
peninsula. 

The mode of reckoning by this tbirtv-yeara* calendar was as 
Bunple as the modern calendar we use to-day. The cycle was 
reckoned as the first, second^ thirds fourth^ and so on sinxrcasiTcly 
to the forty-eighth cycle w'liieh ended tlie series^ and completed 
the Sothie period of 1460 years, Tlie cycle of Pepi I would be 
called the thirtyminth thirty-year cycle in tlie series, having the 
date 3074 D. c. The cycle of tJaurtosen'e obelisk would be 
the tiventy-aecond^ having the date 2110 b, c. Tlie eydea of 
Thothmee Ill’s obelisks would he tlie forty-first and forty- 
second^ baring the dates 1532 and 1502 b . c. The coronation of 
H in 1380 b;c, would begin the forty-sixth cycle in 
the series^ "WTiile the commeacemtint of the Apis periods of 
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twenty-five vague vents would close tlie second Sotbic period of 
1460 yeais in tlie year 1322 b. c., during tlie reign of tho Kxodus 
long Menepbtoti or Menopbres. in this wny tbe whole Sotbic 
Cnlendnr was chronologicaliy connected in one unbroken chain 
from 4242 b, c. to 139 A, n. 

By this means the great SotMc Cycle was simplified anti divided 
into convenient festival pcriotla of three Tears, ten of which made 
what was called a ‘‘ Thbiy-yearti Circle,” Tlieee festival periods- 
werc enheervient to the popular tajftc for short recurrent festivities^ 
whilst they enabled the scientist and astronomer to correct anjr 
error that may have crept into tiie vague or civil year. 

Bambel Beswick, G E . 


A SERIES OF CYPRIOTE ITRAPS IN TITE ilETUO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM. 


The btjde statuette publtHliecI by Kiesertizky iu the laei num¬ 
ber of tho Jtthrbuch of the Genuau Institute, 1892, pp. 179-84 
(Tiif. C), found iti Egypt, and ealkti « ApolJo von Nauknitis,” baa 
set in a clear light a eeriea of heads iu the Cypriote collection of 
the Metropolitan Museum in New' York, which otter an interest¬ 
ing pamllet in tlie arnmgemenl of tlie hair and in other par¬ 
ticulars. The cfloee roanection between the art of Cyprus in some 
of ite plaises and that feumd at Naucratw is patent to any one 
who compares the two. and attention has frequently been called 
to it. Naueratis and Daphiue (Pefenneli), must have been the 
cliief centres from which Egyptian inttuenees in art passed to 
t’ypnis in the seventh and sixth centuries, and it seems a iair 
inference that the arrangement of the hair in tliis statuette owes 
some of its distinctive features to Egypt, tliough it is charucter- 
iaed by certain qualities whieh liahitually recur when tlie Greek 
hand employs itself upon foreign tnodds. The Nauerutite stat¬ 
uette bus the hair parted, and diviiled into two distinct masses, each 
siibdiviiled iuto flcparate, ridgc-like looks, three on each side in 
front drawn down to pass hcliind the cars, and seven in the 
behind, descending from the erowm in atitf parallel lines to the 
latck jnst above the arm pits, ending in a Htnught line frotn which 
each can be traced distinctly back to tlie point of ileparture, 
Tlie three locks on each aide in front, after passing behind the 
ears, are brought forward and descend in flatter bands upon the 
breast ns low os the miiss behind. To keep the locks from tailing 
over the lace, a roundish band, painted red, nins across the 
forehead along the roots of the hair and disappears under the 
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ItHfe before reneliiiig the cars. Certum other features are also 
noticealtle. The brotr k low aud broad, the eyes long, narrow, 
horizontal and for^vard; the nose |.f()niiiieiit »md forming an 
obtuse angle witli the brow: upper lift rather prominent, but the 
lower audilenlv retreating to a marked degree; eliin projeeting 
eomewhat, but not beyond tlie line of the upper iif», bo that the 
vt hole lower face tiills iovuy notably from the upper lip ; ear not 
high, and merely outlined within, as ho often the case with C'ypnoto 
statucii. The genenil eoiitoiir of tfie front faec is striking in the 
ilisfKu-iU' between the breailth of brow and narrowness of ebin and 
mouth, t ine is rcmindecl rather of a half tliiui it Ml oval, some* 
what ns in the ease of the lironze bead, £Atfu^nea, X\’T, 

witL ife. fiiu> Ai^olline eide fot'c. 

In the arrangement of the hair wc may dktingniBli two gtm- 
end classes as foiiml among tlie wtatuary at Nauemtis, Iwth of 
whwh may he seen in Kgj-iuian statues and paintings: first, the 
division into tw'o masses, one of wbieli fulls ufton the bat k, and 
the <»ther upon ihe lireast, nsnsdly in three or more lot^ks on each 
side; second, tin* iibseuee of any Inrks upon the lireaat. For con- 
venleuee I sladl follow tin-se divisions in ebissi^'iiigthc Cypriote ex- 
ampk-s to ho cited, Tliese all appear in tlie ^'ikscripHiv A tfijs oftlu’ 
Gmiilti Vol. 1, lint in many iimtanccs they are small 

in the reprodnetioii ami iruiistinet, and their iioaitton k unfavor¬ 
able tor ilbiatrating the points desired, so that an inadequate 
notion is gained from tbe [date alone, T skill refer, however, to 
the niimbera of the Atlm tor ideiitlticution. 

As the large majority of tJie Cypriote sculpture.^ of the artdiaic 
period were intended to be set against ii wjdl, with the babituid 
Cypriote negligence they were mostly left rough luid Hat behind 
or sinoothed flat. Hence but few bearls of this series exhibit the 
locks litdiind, hut it can genenilly be setm that tbe larger mass of 
hair does descimd to tbe should era. In accordance with another 
Cy[uiote habit, we need not expect complete nudity of body. In 
nonu of thk fleries does niidity occur, so fur as sutfleient evidence 
k preserved to prove uiiytbiug in the case. 

First class, mtb locks on bn-nst:— 

No. 47, f'tatuette playing double flute; preserved to wmkt; 
arrungement of hair almost a counterjiart of tlie Naueratite 
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three tockn ou breftet,’ eight on the biiek \ earti miDhnmIiv 
bight eyfis qnitts like the Naueriititc, as well iM fronT fiiee; ehin 
foru'iirded and some red where touehed by the pipes: jnirikce 
much worn away; bund aroutid brow not sculptunul, but [fainted 
red, quite bright, ae nlsn eiiiton on hreatit; hair ahowa li blaek 
color, hut thifl may lnj from fire. 

No, 205. Statuetto preserved throughoul; flat, and armn fiist 
to body from armpit to hands t band on brow eeiilptiu'cd ami 
[minted redt two lucks to earn, three on breast; no rnodcling 
behind; eyes slightly less narrow; mouth small, somewhat pursed 
and drawn up at eomers. 

No. 38. Statuette preserved to waist; red band sculptured, and 
red on forebead; tliree locks toward cars luui four bvhiiid, with 
three on breast; hero not se[iaru.tod aa befure, but indinited liv 
fiirro^vB, as often iu Plgypt; no modeling behind head; eyes long 
and coutKjeleil; narrow, purged rnonth, and protruding chin; 
lower flicc much narrower than appears in tho At(aj>i ; nose veiy 
large, especially at end. 

No. 31). Statuette preserved to below the knees; red band 
sculptured; four locks in trout and two behind ears; throe on 
breast; head tlat behind, but fbor Jhit, saw-tonttb, eroBS-hatched 
locks are reprcHonted in low relief on shoulders; eyes oblique, 
long, but well open and convex; uionth drais n up iu tiuisou with 
die eyes; arms at stilc, but seulptnred I corn elbows to armpits; 
enormous aquiline nose; male, os aljown by indicatioti of sex 
under chiton ami mantle, as often in this Collection. 

No, 40. Statuette preserved to below tho knees; red hand 
sculptured, but extends only n short disfanee and then diaapjioiirs 
beneath the hair, though the red is continued on the forehead to 
die ears; ttvo locks in front, without l>arting, and two behind 
ears; three on breast; no further modeling of hair; eyea narrow 
and oblique; small mouth and narrow projecting ehiu; ujipcr lino 
of chiton at throat indicated by red, os frequently; much reil on 
gannents. 

No 37, Btatuette preflerved to waist; aculptiired hand, no red 
ap;jarcnt; twolockfi indicated to ears^ without parting' but no 
others; three on breast; eyes horizontal, long, nurrow and pro- 

^ Thk liicaiifi vn Bfw.‘Ii Aide tuaUEiuitl^, 
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loijgml Ui»tu‘wil*ly lit ohU't floi-nera' slight smile on liiw; Uice 
eoijsideriilily irorri. 

Scfoml tlfliis, wit I (01 it loi'ks on l.>reii 6 t:_ 

Xo. ifi-ini iiml iifck preHmedj srulptoroil hjiinl, no ivd 
aplmmit; four kicks to iini] keliiinloarM, iWtLout jiiirting; eyes lioi'- 
lormvi'd. flat jiinl much jiroinnged ut outer eoriief, na il’iii 
niiitation ol Kyyptiaii; diekiy smile on lips; nppGi> fluie bmiiil, 
lower fitce imrrou'; uniii vciw tiir It-iek. 

Xn. 4(U. Ileaii iind iit^-k pivscn-etl; short liauti ilisappearing 
uinlcr liiiir: tbi-cc locks to eai-s and nvo lieliiitd desfend from dm 
pitting: cvea long tujil ratlu r mirrow. horijujutnl; nose mutilated. 
Tliifl iicloiigH to a cliisa of Uwids (lltRiretitlv slnifii.d from the pre¬ 
ceding, long and nui row throughout, udtL long nose, and gen- 
cridly II serioua espreadon, nkin ratlicr to live *■ r^muian t™," as 
that of Mus^r^ f!^Aitihica, I'l. fX, on the Acropolis ut Alliens. '^Tlie 
Cevniofii I’oilection contiuiis a number, of this atyle. 

?lo. 4ri^. Head imd neck luvHcned; biiir not parted; red band 
sculptui-ed: three lin ks to eani, but no others sculptured t eyes 
long, tbnvai’il, flat anil slightly ohliijiie; ijiirs very low. long and 
niercly blocked out: long nose and pursed nioitth, wdth protruding 
chill: gi'ivend contour of tacc like Xo. 4ti4, Imt longer* 

xVo. 44. ritatueltc preserved to knees : playing on douhie plim; 
n>w of small ]»endciit curls aciiljiinred round tbrehead; five locks 
on heath mthout jiarting; lace nmeh worn, iind injured l>y tire. 

Xo. 41ifl, I read tind nettk only, with part of head broken ivway; 
rather due, sofl, workm tuts Lip, mtb considerable attention to 
detail and emdeiices of advancement; locks arranged f|uite like the 
^ aucratite esample on Ltie whole, but red litmd very short, and locks 
not crods-llatched, lint curved into reetangles down back ns woU 
aa on Lead; luiiny evidences that all the hair was laiiiilcd red ; 
eyes more open and curve of upiKT liil pronounced; ears n little 
high, large and far back; nose large nud strongly aquiline; slight 
Hmile within strong vortical lines at eornera ■ chin narrow and 
somewhat retreflling; wliolo aluipe of fesjc from the front, with its 
breadth of brow and continual narrowing to the chin, of the saiiio 
tyiie us the Naucratite, and the head of Plate 1. No. 5, of 
I*ari J. This contour Is not shown in the Atildji. 

No* 10. .Statue holding braneb, j(reserved nearly to kueca j row 
of short curls around brow, rising from it and curled at end; hair 
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not piLTtud; two Jocks hmught down vorticnUy on each side of 
tho friz Udbre rcHcliiii^ tlic cwr- two others licliind tlicjai% a 
ma&3 Dot raodeleil, l>iit cross-hatched where seen fiT>m die froDt 
belliw ejebrows ficu1|itured; eyes eonvc.x, fonvard sindsomc- 

what oblique: nose broken m end' miinith purged, cliin advanced. 

Xo. 11 , Statue preserved to knees: liair tihcnit hniw linishcd 
straight no partbig: tw'o ridges lieliiinl fhuit hair and. a^ in 
Xu. 10, not pstfising behind ear; two others liack of 
modeletb and similar modeling in front of mass ihlling to 
Hh<nilder>ij eyes Tiarii>w, long, convex, slightly ohl 1411 e; prominent 
ni)?w and chin; mouth liorizuutalp with mi, pnivcd lipa: KgJ'pt- 
isitig kilt with iir<rL 

No. 4ab* Head and neck preserved: sniidl curls falling on 
brow- ; behind this iin uiirighl llul keiiia, of the iisiinl (Trcek 
passing over tlie locks and back iH-himl the esirs; liuir jmiled into 
hxiikis. two j^hort nsies lu^t reucliing the ears, stwen others paesjug 
beliind ; these are worked ‘witli soiiic care to represenl u con vein 
tioijally uneven surface; eyed Homewhat nnrroWj tmil month of 
better wbape, wdtli tniee of smile: the whtilc wofkmanshi[i sliowg 
ctassidcnddc! ad^Tmcement from tlie crude arcliaic. 

No, ±11, Head and neck prejiorved; short curls around brow^; 
aln.ive the^e the round lauid to curs; hitir parted into four loeks^ 
wi1±L mass spre-ad out behind; rounds short fhee of advanced type, 
with oblique eyes und mouth, 

No^ 4i>S. Head and part of neck; short hiiJr in front brushed 
straight up and divided into seetiona; two locks, descending from 
parting^ end before reaching eiu^; three othera mtHialled behind 
theae; advanced type, though still archaic. 

No. 20± Statuette, much worn; only red band modeled. 

No. o4- Fine Fgyjdisiug head; band alone niodeied. 

As tlib style hecomifs conventionalized and the original tradi¬ 
tion b lost, it is sometimes iliffieult to decide whether tlie lirst 
furrow IB a lock or the hand. In the last niimbers^ wher^ the huir 
is thrown up in front, it seems to take the place of the band. 
Another conventionalism is frequent where the front locks end 
before reaching the eara, eliowing that the original intention^^ 
clear in the Naucratifr! headland in some of the Cypriote num- 
betfl. that thcec locks lire to be carried back eeverally so as to fidl 
upon the breast or join the mass behind—has been quite lost m 
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triin&mir^=3ioti. Thit^ ly- tilsfj Hoeij ut Xiintinifif^ itself in Uic lixriid 
cited libovcj Part I, PI, I, X&. A. 

Tlic Xuucratite head has short curls painted in hliick on die 
hrovv about the rooEs of the hair behii^'^ the IhlihI; tliin caniKtl be 
certainJj prored in ibe Pyprii^te series, but it in piesible that the 
reil on Xoj?* imil 40 iudicate thh:. Its jilastic repretienrarion 
comes in onr series In the more advanced period. 

The extreme reeesbiion of the under Uj.p„ iiotietHl uliore in the 
Xam riitite lu iwb phscs not wenr in any of the C'yfiriote series, but 
in early vase paintinsrs it is not imeommon; and In the paiutktgs 
□f a mnniijjy-eaao of the Melropolitati Mut^euni^ eiilled by ^[jiapero 
Cuaket of the fjudy Tnon Ifor Irom Tliebi^, Persian E|xieh,” it 
iH strikingly exemplified. 

Ill the structure of the l>ody, the closest Cypriote [harallel 
to the Xiiuemtite sbitnotte that I liave tdj&^ers'ed is that of a 
small HUitnettej X^o* >vhere the hair is arntnged in lock^?, 
dra^m iIowb in all directions from the crown of the head^ 
like sruiie of the Egyjjtian wi^, iiiiil not lower Uian die 
sboublcr^. Xo baud confined it, but it wiks^ piiintcil blacky 
and the eyes Jind brow also, toj^ether wirli two small ilashes in 
front of the ear as If for locks. The Ixidy is naked to the kilh 
wliicb is of ipiusi Ei^yptiiiii pattern, Luit its borders are jtainted 
with a sort of nueandcr of red and black. As AvitJi the Xauenitite 
statuette^ the body ^Imws no bone structure^ but is carefully 
rounded and sliin-vvaisiteib The breasts are rather prominent, 
and the nipples can"e4l witli |^at as well us the naveh In 
tlu'se pariicularsi, jis: in a slight iiulication of the boundary of the 
soft f>art of the stoTniudi, the tV[uiote staruette shows advance 
ii\\otL tlje Xiiuemtite, The amull of the buck, the vertical hollow 
of the back ami the Initid brought forwiinl on the breast, exhibit a 
far greater attempf at trnthftihH sm to nature in bodily fonu titan b 
Lt^mmonly tbund in Cj’priote sculpture of the areluiic |>c^rii>d, 
wliere effort towurd real tuodeling is usually eonfincil to the head. 
In the stnily of the nianitbld art of Ch’prns, it is generally by a 
cariii^irison wdth foreign types, us in tbin series, that we may 
ex]ie<^t to trai'e the origina to their boine. 

Col iiinbia (Vdlege, 

.March, 1893. 


A. i\ Mekriaxi, 


A TABLET ItEFEItiaXG TO DFES EAIl) TO THE 
TEJH'LE OF THE Sirx AT BIPPAHA. 


.-Am ■R.T«ie.*r» 

macs^i'rf- 

‘if, m-Hs 

£ y«Wfc,^ 4 ifes 



TLih tal»k‘t is one of more tlmii ordttiiirv inter<wt, for it Si'ems 
to relate to the substitution of au ofForin|j: of a certain kind of 
mercLantlizt for tlie single head of tattle due, and has a drawing 
of the animal (a htim^wd bull) on the back, Tlie tablet is If iZ 
bigli by If in. long, and was acquiretl by the Rev. Dr, W, Hayes 

Ward in Uabylooin. Tlie following is a transcription of the con- 
eiform text; — 
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1. Hamlet (D, P.) p^aniii mnlLkuru 

± inn lilj-bi eSt-en fea alpu 6u-nu-u 

3. (P. P.) itti‘ (11. PJ Samoi^baljitu a-na E-bar-m 

4 it-ta-diii-nu. 

5, Aruh Teb^ti, ^m\\ samiiUj iattu [Si^ieirit ?] 

fi, (D. k) NaM^na'id, Sar BAbtli (D. S.) 

1. 5 fikina^ L^xi^liange (valui?) 

2. for one humped ox 

3. Itti-Sanifti-halatu to l>bara 

4 hftp given. 

5. Month Tobet, day Stlij year 16th, 

6 . Xaboniflus, king of Babylon. 

The word **gi1adu/’ wliicli ia preceded by the detenmudtivfi for 
akin or leather^ is the Heb. the Arab. Makknru ” meana, 

literallyy ‘^ pniperty ” goods. 

libbi ^ten ia ulpa guah means, litoraJIyj “ in the midst of 
one which m a htiniped os.^' “ Makkiiru ina libbi is apparently an 
idiomatie expression meaning ** value for." The word 
*^htimp,” occurs in the hlaek obelisk, in the dual form:—gmnmaldti 
fta &qnAa flGri'Simi^'^ “ ShcK^amclfl whose imcks were two humps 
(Layard's pi. 98, Kpigraphe i and m.). 

“ E-bini also read “ fl^baViara was the name of the welbknown 
temple of die Sun at Sipt»ani (Ahu-habi>ali)* 

The ilate 10th year of KaboTiidus is equivalent to the year 539 
B. C, The naiiiE of Babylon h written with the group Tin-tli^ki,*^ 
explained os “^Suiiat balatE,^' “scat of life” an old name of the 
Akkadian iMLTiod, Theo. G. PiNcutKa, 


A SEIUTLC’TIRAL LSSC’UrPTION FUOM ATFIEXJ^. 


On the 4th of liist JmitijiT’y ii dealee in antiqnitieH in Athene 
hrou^ht me Ji frngTneiit of Peritelio liiurbifl beefing a inetHuul itc- 
pnlchral itmeriptioth He said that it was found near the FTiigia 
Triafl efiurch, i, e,, in the f’ertimicus. The ^totie in smooth on tlie 
feee and on the sidee, rongh on tho bjnck, and broken off in nn 
irregular horizoutid lino on the top and iKjtfom. Tljf top fracture 
ruiia tlifongh the middle of the first line, leivviiig, however, a part 
of evely letter, so that it ii; quite legible, p’our letters in the 
other lines are fllightly defaeeil, but not enofed Tlic bottom frno- 
hire runs about .015 m. below the hist line of the mBcription. 
The stone is, in geueml, .OG m, thick, .15 m. high. At the bot¬ 
tom the width is .a4G m., at tho top .242: the width is the width 
originallj given by tlie stonc-ilreaser. It will be noticed that it 
tapers toward tlie top. Tliere nro no traces of color. I Imught 
the stone, after convincbg mj-solf of its undoubU-d geiiuiiiencaa. 
I gave it lately to the Natiomd Miiscmn at Athena. 




N4>l aoThtoS ETAI P, 
FYOVAAA^HAHNTHI 
PEO H k E 

B J oTHMNH/vvHrrAP 
AE J ziAk PYTONExosa 
HA r l* J A iTH ^ ^ jCAAl 
E[An 04 >Qf^ENH 5 


This copy of the inscription is maile directlv from the stone 
being traced through a paper impression and compared afrerwank 
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witli the origiuiiL lu in lnt<?r Bpelling^ siiisl itrmiiged 

witli regurtl to itfl metrical fornix it i& ai follows : 

ITcirr^ Tf ** ^piXfiTTfro^ €Tatpa\ 

EWi/Wfl cTTfjXiji^ TjJj'S* i \ ireBtfXE 
tr^ BioTT^ p-VT^pj^if yap ofl ij^ovcta 

^Xtxla^ xXai 

^'^Heairne of/tntkfid tiiut street £tff}ft/lla 

Art.^ pfdtrtd fkis shjkr uim* ihf/ f[rfivi\ Bhff ; /nr tft^ nmanri/ site /nra-er 
rlirnsfies w-iVA. fr.fir.< as shclamaifs for th/ piTiyhtd ffmttJ*..'' 

Tlio inscription p^ol^^ll]J beloiige to rlic csirlv jmrt of the ibiirtli 
century h. c. It LtLS been froin pared (^ircfiilly mth many inacrip- 
Hons of tbetifili iiini fourtli mdurica, public niul pricatc\ in tlie Xa- 
tional Museum ami dsetibcrc in AtliensJ It hus been Lompared 
mtli al] the ftceessible late litih ecntiirv ijii^tTiption-i noted 3iy 
Kobler in Ids article, JJie attlsi^hc fi-ratjsfr.tftc tfe^ Jfikr~ 

hufiikris/*^ and in tlic forms of the lettei-Ei iiinl the iirmiige- 
ment of the whole it slim^’TS nn lulvaiiee upini lliost ins^rriptions*. 
The ehameters, in general^ are post-Eticlideun, p anil A up pear 
instead of A aiipl L * H Ih no longer the spirit*ff but ia 

7f\ is in nsci* There is no sign fertile sph-Utfs tis 

eee Irom ETA I PA, All the letteis of die ja^st-Kucliiiean alpbal>et 
are e^cbibitepl except f ^ f nml wbicli iinj not niiciled in this 
inscription. ITie forms for these letters in documents of tlio 
early iburth century are I, T nml The iirmugeiiieut is 
(TToiD^j^Soi^* O h ustjd to denote o and tlic pjiciiihMllplithong ou. 

^ A puhSlc ileNjuElirnt roeflrdin]; ttn pwt af tbe ycitr n. q. tOM, (TM , iv^ p. 

62^) Ir in I'huriciflfii whSrti ctisely Tw^mbli; «f thU fpltmpli, Li^ltliij;;^ wht> Hret 
puMah^ tbut inirripUi'n In tlie PJ=^ sfiftik* ejf 

the chnrsolcra w pcMt-Ewolideniip Arid nutpsthusrttpiwrtnuice in ihUihMfuiJivnt jw pe- 
ctilkr E-irchhiifTi In C/it, 1. C., tAya-p rmm erefrrtuctnt^^ acini* JmficTHf 

litterniurae ttsu faiile poittii jKfi-t tfl non inAn poptAi deerctn lapi^idac pro 

artritrio sa nti iMxipereoL 

* Miith. I- 35a If 

> Compare HOPO^ ] KPENE^. C/.1, tt, p, Khulku ; MUih^ 

llj p. SwO M KlSTABllANej, OfrerTW. d. ftttr t S, Q. 

For 1 MS* C/At ”i 5; for J, C/A, n, B ; fftr 'fy CM, ii+ 2 imd fi, Thm 
InicriptiooB ms la the ^OMHini In Atheafi, und rcKDitle this cpi- 

t«pb m Ccnupuv MlTSTlEnAK!i, f 3, 4. 
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Theee fiietii sigrew ivith im wuly date ifi (iie fourtli 0611111117 .“ 
irtie that the Ionic alphidiet was nscil in Attic Hepnkhral 
inBcriptioiLS ae ciirlj*, at leasts aa the iic'fiiiiiiii^ of the Pelojiou- 
iicainn wtiff suid this epitnjdi might thcrefote be of the filth oen- 
ttifv; vet, ill tiiw absence of intt^niiil evidtnci' tn the ecmtmry, 
ini lore I it probivhility jnstifics us in iiifsigiiing it to tlie early part 
of the fourth ceiitiiTy. 

The letters i\r^ well €ut-^ Ijoilig mid true \n line, and^ 

witL a tew exc?«i>tioiL^, well sbiipeiL of them are one em. 

ill li^igliL 0 0 Q lire li little less than tbiit* The slatidng strokeai 
of K do ned reaeli to a level with die eiids of the hiistii. The 
outJ?ido strok^w of M are at an angle with the vertieul, and the 
upper mid lower aitrokeu of 5 are s!anting. In N the angles are 
not otJ a level with the emU of die vertical strokes. Q h rather 
clumsily made* 

t?o far as the literary form of the inscription is eoticerned, we 
have a graceful ami well-written e}iigrain couslsting of two ele¬ 
giac distitihs. Hie diction is poetical and the rliytlitii musical. I 
have noted a tbiv features of vepsideatioii^ chiefly in the Uglit of 
Profcijftc?r Alleifs article On Grech Ver^lfirdlttm in iR^cnpHoftn in 
VoJ. IV of thi' Fuihem nf llio American ScliooL a in 

Et^eXXa is long by position before initial err, no case of which is 
cited by Allen*: a in Scwcgt^rcy is short before The elision of 
final tf in t??j^ is exldliited graphicfilly,® Final in is 

simdated by the iiiflncnee of the fiillowing iiiltiiil 7 ^" There is a 
case of weak hiatus in kXsCei closing 

the inscription and an elegJat^ distich will be iiotcHl by all who are 
familiar witli sejjiulchral epigrams aa illnstrating a favorite use of 
either or 

The name of the deceased, Bufn/, m one ’ivhieh is found occa¬ 
sionally in inscriptions;, hut not freiiuefitly. It is given by G* 

* EnixAcif, Tfuiti d^^pt^niphit ^nKyBCp pp. 2BC, 2fll; FUjUKRTa^ Or^fk EpU 

i, p. 101. 

* Alle^, (u abavE., FnpETii iv.p pp. 

T p. St. 

* Allif, p 141. Csi-mpiipe MBiHtKa«4»rSp j 2?!. 

MKL^TEanAiti^ I 41. 

W ALLlJffp pp. lOfi-lOT I QJLDLLtEFr ^rcek Grammar^ 76 D. 
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Curtins a& one of tlie rarer temsile Tmmos tldafm ^chedis 
meis €t diurtm It is found in two inscriptioiiBj one iwa- 

sil>!j, and the other certniulv, from fc^iuyriia,** It otieure in at 
nine in&criptioiiB tiled by Kouinandudt^*^^ In five mstanoL'S the 
peraou thiii* named wiis from Herin'lea^ while the sixth came 
froni MiletiiSt find the provcnioiusc of two ^ is unknown. One 
only WEIS fl-oni nn Attic deme.^ To these may be added at least 
one in the Corpus Inset. provenience miktmwu, not 

cited by Koinnanoiides^ Tlie name abo ocenn?^ os it ia well 
knowT>T in the inscription discovered by Dr. Waldstein in Eretria 
something over a year ago.'* A maBenlme tiame^ Brnrot, some¬ 
times occurs. Tape cites several instances^ one from an Attic 
deme.*^ Tn KonnianoinU^ it appears lis tJtc name of a Milesian.^ 
Tile nEimo Ei5#aXXa h fonnd here, so ftir as T know, for the first 
time- 1 e^innot discover it in Pa[>e, or in any of tlic indices^ 
The nn^rnline EC^nXXo? occurs in a T)el[diian hisoription-^ 

Tlic monument, before us is a private grave-stone of the more 
modest clasB erected by a woiiiiin named Euthylla in honor of a 
young friend named Biote. That she was young we are justificii 
in inferring from iJXuf^as The word h'atpa is used 


CCRTIUB, AUtinW itmdrdm^ I3£+ 

CIO, insnSr 

U tAT~riK^I ^^pa.ifrai 911706p ITOTp 1700-1 iTOflj ITlO). 

2077(Sh191^ 

n Kuw^n^iriWJTfy UlOTir 

H SdEia. 

>■ fllft ? I Kn^iav ] *07}hw \ yvr^- 3« itlm CunTius^ iku c4lad In 

Noti? It 

CIA, II.. assa. 

^ [BJIOTH I [AlPl^TOTEAOY. ^ P^foKor nicajaD§H>N's i^rt, 

Jmir. uf VoL Tif.T p. 240, and Dr- 'WALDeTiis in XifUifttUA Omiury 

for p. &48. I copy Ihc iEi^riptEun fkmi a paper impE^uion wlilcli I made m 
^rftna DD Apf Sl S, 1892. Tlio i.tuafi li 4nt[fv, but coTrodpd on the lurikoe: on tbs 
kn M&. 

Pace^ Gfiethis&h^ Eiy^Antmtnf t. V. BCott«. 

Cirnipiire Nolfl IS abtive. ^ SOTS. 


” W sivrH ica and Fo ac akt^ IttMcripHonM rafu«4fftei 4 400, II ne S. 
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hett; simply to desigiiAte nn intimntc fiicinl und iompauion, in the 
flame earlier arid nobler sentie in which it was used by Bappho: 

1 pvv iratpui^ 

Tfli? Tfpwifa ica\^ (Fr. llj Mnd 

AiiTiia ^etl /iaX/i iralpai (Fr^ SI) 

Til esc fnipni cnte ar^ both from Atbeirntnis , wbo diec^usii^ ibi? 
earlier and later niennitigB <>f tbe word ” The word iraipvi ie used 
in the same sense In the tbllomoj^ sepulelmil itiBcription; 

TdiSt er^/ia ’ KiJxXm {rr^tfiavova-LV iraipat 
ap€T^^ ovp£xa 

In thift case also we have a fitone erected eiiJicr hy viirionis friends 
of jAntbemis or bv ilerophye^ nne of thi/se friends, A situllar 
instance ie jicrbajM to be tVntnd in the inricriptioti: 

OxVdittfij, ^Xpiorayapa ^ 

HeveraJ itiKtanccs nf stones erected hy friends of tho deceased are 
^ven hy Kanbel.^ 

I have clmrac^teriiscJ tJie fitone as one of Hie iiitn'c modeat class. 
It may he hUeri'sttnp to inquire what its form mm Inive liet-tiH It 
Wfis not a large stone, as we see thjin tho dimensions of the frag¬ 
ment. It diminished in tviiitli sliglitlj^ iia it ro^^e. It was stir- 
mounted, perhaps, hy a galjle-rihaped top like a pediment, or by 
an iinthemion painted or t^iirvcd. This gable or aTithemiou would 
be connected by a jiionlding’itdlli ilie Lddet l>elow^ JuH under 
the monlJing may liave iioi^n Mu' short int^cription of |tosgilily 
three lines, giving Biotc'* name in the nominati™, licr fiithera 

^Deijm. iin., G7L Cocip*!^ MAUArirY, Sociai Lift in Chup. ix, 

p. SS4. The /wginEmn •rs^vtn hy Uj£R(jk, L^rm und^r the niim- 

beiY U and 81, hui he reodi nod J htiTe%|3owed Ui* oOTniaan roading 

ia thcAc wnrdA 

^€IA, IT., p. 114, Na4ai» Campttw KAiaki., Gr , ; MittA 

AfheH.^ X., p. j * 0 ^- 71 , 2 &iJl, 

“C7j 4, Jl*^ p. ^28, >i y. 4 l 44. Very aii^ign? deulb kr? i^tvea of ihi» Imirriptiqi]. 

Or., Nofl. 4flS, GIO {fr^m Itoinis). Pcalbty we k stniilM' <w in 
4fl4, the montimcLt of Eitjlm kad I>emijK, 
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nnm%r in tlie her rflmiion^ if nhe waa a ]ipi- 

(h'ltiotikfjiff, if i^lie was ;in Athonian. Or &t)ime iDscription like 
BioTf} ---OP, h^^Xi plu^jied hero. Immedi- 

utelv heluw may have heeij painted or curvt^d ia low relief some 
^ieene in which the lrii.intrf Birjte anil Eiithjlk were ^n>npcd as 
they sometimes bad been in life. The reserve of tha period of 
art. to wliieli the stone helongy would ^ive us a simple ^oup. We 
riii^dii liavu "Riote sitting, with Kudiyllit st 4 iiiding befoi^ herj 
ehiiiping her hnnd, exhihitiug the ficfcWc? a^ a sign of tlie affection 
exjhre&sed lu words in the epitaph. The epitaph wouM come 
Itelow the picture nr the relict If them were nu work of tlie 
pt neil or clii^tcl, tlie cpitapb would tollove the first inBcriptitm u itij 
an internal which might he det>orated ^vitli rosettes or letl [dain.^ 

rt. k trLiitless^ perhaps, to niuke imy iiu^uiry as to who the per¬ 
sons ’ivcre whose tuiTOi's n]?pear on tlil^ stoue, Fiutj atfer ohscning 
the laefe iiotcil iihove, I aiu templed to inako one or two suggea* 
(i<nis. It is ail extraoriliiairy tiling that the stone was erected by 
!i friend, not hy a iiiciidjcr of the family of the deceased. From 
this tact, it woultl seem to be jKJSSjble lliat llic dead Hiotc was not 
an Atlieniaii^ anil jierhaps iliat she wus from some rather distant 
region, liring in Alliens wiiliout her tandly. We have imu^il that 
the name is found chiefly among foreigners. To?ssihlj Biote was 
Cl slavej one riU|>erior in elmrnn^ of person,, usind and heail. llie 
use of for a fcllow^luvc is ns old as Horner.^ This atone 

is evidently one of the humbler sort, though vying witli imy in the 
fliinplieity and sweetness of its setitiinerit, and in flic exquisite tbrm 
of its cvjirisirfum. We havo noted that the name liiote k fotind 
oftencr from Ilcniclea than from any other jikce^ and it ia well 
known tliut in tlie littli and fourth centuries then' were many 

^CytjqMiTL'i tklfSol Nc. 866 In ttLo XiiUotml Mufluum ut Athens, glvfln in CIA, n.", 
pp. 2115-31 jp No. 2724 j also Na. fltS, of an earlier period, g5?Bp in C"/^, IT., p. IIS, 
PTo. 477p k, See STACsaLBisJui'a ©j-iififlr d&r P Intea lli-VIj Fea- 

?>LNCHlLD| Qroiafripw d#r BAtmsiRTTS, /JfftJtmifer, I. i. u. 

(Juliuffb FAimjJfiAicfiH- WoLTKB», pp. 326-228^ with 

IkfirAtnTe thare eited. 

xiv, 4<S7|, 4Ja 5 XV. 3U7- fiomewhnt reEu<:tAnlly we may find It not tm 
be ImpemiHB that Biole was nn In the laler ipceial nenw of Lha word, them^b 
the word \a U4«d \u the ep^Uph Iim not Ihit meanlDjr. We mutt remember iha| tbii 
cl&Bi of perKiu included A^pesia. 
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fllftvoB in Adiens, and thai tkev cjitih> largely from tbreign 
mduding tlie varioua count nee on th€! Pontue,®* 

Perhaps I luive writtea inoni^ litHy of this Himplc stone than ita 
content will seem to warranty Imt it Im^ interested mo grefltly. 
Few inscriptions toll m tnmdi in so little apju^e, iii so good a tbna. 
But apart from tliis, apart frmii the one now nimie Eutliyllii that 
wc meet boro, apart from tlie opigruphieid, metriciil umi gnim- 
matioal facts iUostrutodt apiirt fi-om tht snggestions m to rccon^ 
stmetion of the monument, and as to tJio persons whose names 
here appear, wo are jnsdiioJ in lingering for a lew moments over 
t.ltia humble tribntc to Ijnman grief and huTnim lo^c^ For diese 
are peculim- neither to ns nor to ancient Athens. These give ns 
fellowship with all ages and with all men. The little stone fell 
and was buried for centuries, Tiie love That crt'iiteil it lives on 
forever. MI aydiri^ ovS^ot€ 

^ViLtiAM Carey Poland, 
American School of Classical Studies, 

Athens, '2 June, 1892. 

*GlLaKBt, Qr^ tj p, l^VSr Ctiaiclei lu quoled hy 

Atb«niuca«p t1-t 3i2i TLuni were JOOitiOO ilnTefl in AttiCA m Ik a Sm ftl» 
BiiCiijtH^seDUTZn H^*U£ find i, CbupL 8p Mud pwTt1cMliirl>' pp, ll&-ni3. Of 

cdurK:| severtJ bore ihe munc cf li wdLiltl be unfslr L4 njieiiiiiD Llmt 

EVety "npuX»ri[ fxem BBiaelEHDD the FonlUi. €hlldtiiar» ^ Ornk 
o/ tA<r British i| ji- 141 i, lOO (Eiclra'a 


PAPERS OF THE A^^ETi^CAN St'TJOOL dV {‘EASSTf'AL 
STITDTES AT ATHENS, 

SOME SCTHiPTlTRES FROlf THE ARGH^E IIEI^VEOf. 
[PuTiis IX, X. XL] 


Therse PkLfis fin? friiin phiHofTTftplis tokpn fnim ntuti tiy Dr. CL IJh Yrawn^rHHcl 
tLe ttL-cwEinl of ihtni ii mwla up uf Bitnwjfa Fpjsu oi //fruioji o/ 

jifjnjip ly Charleb Walhhtpins AmwL'im Bvhaol gf ^tudic^ at 

AtbeiUt HulEEtjii III. B^■^&ton, New York und Cliicnigiij Ijiuii Co. l^iid<hn nud 
Kdlnhorgh. WilliAmii A pp. l-VHL 

Tlie lUTiiuinetaiiice^t of tlit! dkeovery of tin? important soulyiturt^? 
oil the of the Henieuiii in the &pfiiig of liiiYe been 

notJL'ed in tlie JoimNAT..^ Yoh yit, pp. 51 ^b-o* 20 , iitidin Mr. Brawn- 
j>ji[}er in thisi iiuTiibiT, 

L Uead 01 ^ TEkha (Plsiti? IX)^ “ Pariau inaidde- The head 
evidently [^liifierl between the sbnnlderftt^d right iitigleii to the chest. 
There ia no tmee in the neck of a turn to the right or leftt nor of 
11 droop downwards or a tilting up wank. Thk absolute atruighk 

ness of preitioti of the head, and hence of tlie look of the ejes^ 
gives to a stiitue a eolemmty, simplicity and fcicverity wbieh in the 
archaic etatnes, with the irnperfeet and eouventional Tiioilelliog of 
the detailrtj contrihntes to the impression of hai’dnoas and lifeless- 
ness chanicterissing thet^e emdy works. In our work it cpulil only 
give elmplicityT dignity and sohunnily. In tho composition of the 
head itself there k a symmetry maint 4 lined in either half, a perteet 
bitlancing of cither side* Thk severe diehotomy is aceentnated in 
the peenliar treatment of the two curia above the central parting, 
a peculiarity to which T ahalJ have to return. From tliis jioiiit 
downwards the two sides of the Cice are evenly balanced, without 
fiiiggesting a purely mechanical reproduction, as in some of the 
archaic works. 
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Ill contmdiEytinrtion to uTitUuUtit: work the severity iinJ regn- 
Isirity of treaLiiieot [In the hair] b not hanl; Imt the regularity 
lendf? to the variety of wory lines a repose which gives to this 
htyle of trcHtment. HOmethiiig ol’ the grtnidioae zis opposed to the 
p 5 tty, TLq mure hair h looktaj jit frotn ii diKLaiee,, the inore 
life iind hertuty of testare doe?i it siiggeat^^ while rermnirig a har¬ 
mony and regukriLy of general design, and adiling restfulto 
rJie suggestion of flow unfl ripple in the movemeiit of lines. I 
hunlly know of any instance of firtek iirt that can lie tompariHi 
with it, cxi'eptiEig (he Ijest tvpe^ of Grcn^k titth eentiiry work, as 
111 whsit remuins of the Parthenon anil the hair in the c.-aryathleft 
of the Krcchtheum—though these ^ more decorative works of 
aciilfitnrCt are leSii highly fliii^herl, 

** In the siirue way the regiilurity which makes for Ijardne^s is 
eountemcred in the ilcfail modelling of the Ikue, In the profile 
view the alisnlutely stndght -And continiions line froTii ftimhead Ui 
noae is vsiricil in that Hie nose pnijcctii at a slightly ohtn^ angle 
anti thus throws the low^er fK^rt of the face ftirw'ard. But an ele¬ 
ment of I^ofi:^eH^4 ih chiefly Uihlctl in the delicate modelling 
however, remaiiimg simple and broarl in characterJ of the cheeks^ 
cliin^ iiLonth and eyes. Tlie iiioclelling of the cheeky especially la 
the region aljout the mouth, iiostTils and ejCj Ih of n delicacy 
which, while sidditig to tlic geuenil aoftaeiss of the theej is not 
noticeable in itifelf^ unless cxannneEl very closely and mimitely, 
and (loes not detract from the general hreodtli of chanietcr in tlie 
treiifineiil of tlie lieud as a vvliole. The chin holds a happy moan 
between tlio heavy and the weakly pointed ^ wink the curve froin 
tlie lower lijj downwords to the |xjjiit of the chin h one of peculiar 
dclidwjp Tlii- mouthy with a fall lower Up, is u very characteristic 
teatnre of tlie head. The li[ja iire clesirly arched and Ktill have 
nothing of the hardness of arching which the lipg of the works 
immediately preceding the great period havc^ still less are thoy 
in the scMailled * archaic smile** The hardness is chietiy in 
that the lips are not compressed, so as to close the mouth timily^ 
hut are slightly parted—a fiict which no doubt adib to the milder 
expressipn r>f the whole countenance. The sculptor haa tlms solved 
a difiieiift prohlem. * * . Tlie whole treatnicnt of the eye retains 
a ftevcjrity which b free from lifeleasiiep^ and give a vividness which 
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ia not tied to a purt^lj mdiTidtiiil exj>reEwton or idikkL JTouth und 
oye togetJier remind us of tlie iidvwncc in art attrilmtod by the 
aac]ont4S to the painter I^olygr^oto^, , . . 

“ In all Its charaeteriatieH tiuB head thus manitestfl that it is 
neither areliaie^ nor tmnritional, nor of the fourth century a 
nor arehai^tio or belonging to later renaissiince of earlier Greek 
type, but It is clearly the work of un artist living in the Mb 
century n. c. 

“ The next queetioii is the particular divinity repreiientetL I 
have until now called it Hem. But of course we must be aware 
that this attribution is not beyond ah doubt. It might be main¬ 
tained that the head is that of Athene or even of Aphrodite, But 
I do not think tliia likely, Tt first appears to me to be a head of 
Ilem because of the diadem or stephanoB which is the character- 
istie biwlge of Hera. It is true that thiB is not the broad, orna¬ 
mented diadem which Hera has on the coins of Argos. She ia 
not represented m a ioaLroHi But we must remember that Hera 
m the .rmlgnient of Paris vied with Aphrodite and AthenCj and 
that^ especially at Argos m the festival of the she is 

conceived of as the bride of Zena* the marriage festival with whom 
h the central point in the feetivaL The place in which the head 
was foundj would^ furthermore^ be ^naprior^i reason tbr our at¬ 
tribution* ^\TiiIc, ftnidly^ the severity of conceptiou to which 
reference has id ready been tuafle modifies the youthful ness in the 
direction not favorable to its interpretation as Aphrodite or even 
Athene. This view is still more confirmed when we comjwe the 
head with the beat known types of lIcriL . * . 

“ If now we turn to the question to wbat ardat and school this 
Lead belongs^ the name of Polykleitoa and the T’^olyklcitan school 
lit once ntajessaiily suggest themaclvea* The date of the w^ork and 
its provenience would, without sinj other indicatiouisj make us 
attribute it to the Argive school under the immediate influence 
of Polykleitos, For it isj to say tlie least, very improbable that 
in the fifth century such a statue of Ilcrfl would be made for the 
Heraiou without coming under the direct infiueuce of Polykleitos 
who established the ideal of tlih godditsHs in this very templa by 
what wfia one of the most famous ’ivorks of art in antiquity. The 
severity and prevalence of symmetry in the head^ of which I have 
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BpokcD, are cliaractenstk^ which mark Folykieiton diameter; 
while the corapsimtive yoathMnesa ami dignity, kept fivm over¬ 
powering grandeur by n certain gmee, could not he exprceeed 
better than in the terms with which Qiilntilinn (Inet. Orat. xii, 
lo. 7) eritidflce the art of i’olykleitoe,... 

“As to the question of how the statue stood, I was at firat in¬ 
clined to believe that it must have stood ill one on its base, probably 
immediately nt the west end of the temple. The lieautiful delicate 
finish of the surfiice made me douht of its being a lodimcntnl 
figure. But since the metoiie was found (Plate 3^ in which the 
surftice is so well prtflerved, the corefiil finish and elnlmratton of 
the surface in this piece of iirchitcctuml sculpture mukes me con¬ 
sider it possible that this Ilem stood in the ptidimcnt under which 
it was found, and represcntcil the goddesa standing iniinedintelv 
beside the central figure or figurcH in the scene of the departure 
of Agamemnon and the Homeric heroes for Troy. The dimen¬ 
sions would suit the pediments of u temple with the meosuretnent^ 
of the rieniion. . . , 

2. Metope from tue secosii tkmple (Pluto X). ** Fine-grained 
marble..., This fragment of a metope, of which the surface i» 
hi excellent preservation, represents the torso of a nude warrior 
advancing to the left in violent charging attitude; the right arm, 
which is upnoBcd, no doubt held some weapon ivith which ho was 
fltriking an opponent who lay at his feet, and whose Land is still 
to be seen pressing against Uic right side of his victorious enemy. 
The work is in high relief, the head and legs are now iniBsing, 
liaring been compilctely underent. The flat bnckgroiind oJ‘ the 
relief is viHihk* in our plate above his left shoulder, Tim action 
of this warrior is one which occurs ftequcntly on metopes and 
fiiczes representing the tiimous mythiwil battle acencB. . .. The 
vigorous action U exijrosscd as ftillj in tliis work os in any of the 
instances quoted. But I know of no metopes in whicii the detail 
work in the modelling of the surface is so careful mid accurate. 
Xot only in the wonderful articutatiou of the whole torso and in 
the delicate modelling of tho muscles covering the rite, in which 
wo have the ‘ diyness' reminding us of the school of ..Egioa 
without any of the archaic ‘hardneas;' but in such details aa 
tho indication of the gland (?) in the inguinal region, and the 
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careful modelling of tlie hitnd, in wLii^iJi the thumb, tlu* imil« ftml 
the amal] fl'riiikleb*, are reproduced in un almost mimite Tuimner — 
in all this we have an inatimee of a new school of art. It seenia to 
show a eontiimiitiou of Peloponnesiiin traditinns, of the ihiiiara ft 
Tiiinankijt proxima rendering of the human figure iti iriineitional 
works; while, at the same tune, there ie a knoAsdedge and power 
of necurate espreasion in the tretitnient of detaiU, which together 
form a striking combination. . . . 

3, liKATt Of Amazon (?) (Plate Xf, Fig. 1). Tiiis Ueini at firet 

sight appetarid so e-Sprcealvc of sentiment that we shn^nld hesitate 
to connect it whit the other t^'orks va hich w-.- assign to the Poly- 
klcitaii sclitiol of the iifLii centnry. lint upon closer exauiination 
we see djat the seutiiuent Avbieh it irainifists is due rather to tlic 
attifiiJc than to the signs of emotion in the head itseUl is 

no doubt that it formed part of a liigh relief on tJie (onr) right side, 
which is uof fidlv visible in the plate, being uear (o the haek- 
gromid; tin; hiiir is not elalwrated, the ear not indicated. From 
its dimensions, too, there can be no douljt that it formed part ot 
a metope. The head drooped to the aboidder and no ilotihf Ihv 
longed to a wounded warrior. The liehnet is of ti enrions Pbrj- 
giaii siitipc. It miglit possibly belong to a Trqjan warrior, a tyqie 
wliich often approaches the effetninitte, but the Ijead eori‘e3)HjndB 
most hi t bo types of AniiizoDs wbicb idjorind in Greek art, 0 
the in'ad be that of an Amazon and if it belongs to the metopes 
ol the temple, the AmaKononmcliia. (and prtdjably the Centanr- 
omachia) Avero represente'd on the nortli nml south sides, , . . 

4, irEAii IlR;t,«in: (Plata XT, Fig. d). “ The eyes seem to 

show traces of the ancieut application of color. The dimesisions 
arc slightly larger tlian tlawe of the preA'ious IichaI. So, too, ihe 
propttrdons of tl;e tinT. The Hice b rounder and tiiller, I do not 
venture to iiacribo it. to the iiiotopcs; though it ccrttdniy formed 
part of a Avork in high relief , . , 

6. FitAUirJiNT (IF Si.ua (Plato XT, Fig. 3) . “ Tlie .. . distinc¬ 

tion between the works of the fifth and fourth centuries h. c. Is 
noticed when we compare the Sinut Irotu .\rgo 3 with that ot the 
7 Was of Epidauroa, The ornament upon the Argoa Smn con¬ 
sists nf two A'olntea joining, out of the JuMcl.ions of which rises an 
anthcniion in modified lotos pattern. The volutes end on either 
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aide in the honey-Bucldu pattern, bolow whiiih on« enmlkr curvod 
line sweeps inwarda and ends in a smaller Yolnte beside the an- 
themion. Each Btaaller vulute ie annzionnted by a bird* One 
would be glnd to see in these birds the euckoo closely a^eodated 
with the worship of the AxgiYG Hem; hut this T do not venturi 
to decide. Compared with this* the EpidanHan einia ie redundant 
and almost tiTroccD.” 


FATHERS OF THE AMERICAif SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS* 

EXCAVATIONS AT THE HEILEUM OF ARGOS. 
[PlaI’E XU.] 


Tlie eo-called Honeum of Argoa ie aitnated at some distance 
from the site of andeut and Argos, just aa, for example, 

the ^ginetaij temple of Athena was six or eight miles? from the 
ancient eJty of -Eginn, and as the Ptiigaleani^ hnilt their temple 
to Apollo still further away from their town. Although the ne- 
rtenm was an Ar^ve temple during almost the whole time of 
Greek hin^tory^ it donbtless belonged originally not to Argoa btit 
to Mycense. As Argoa increafled and Mvcenie decreased in 
strength, the sanctuary liecnmc the irammon poaseasion and charge 
of both cities. Finally, with the capture of Mycenic in 4t!S b, c./ 
it fell into the handi? of the jArgivcs alone. The temple stood 
upon a son them spnr of the low monnLain EiilKtas wliidi itself is 
a Bort of foothill, sloping away toward the sonlh, of the Iiigher 
mountain Tretus, now Zara, one of the two e!eYatic^as l>etwcon 
which Mycena? lies. The sacred vvay to Myeemc led iiroond Zara, 
keeping well upon the tnoiintornsiile. The distance according to 
Paustuilas’ is fifteen stades.* By the present road it h oonsidcni- 
bly more, perhaps a walk of an hour and a half The difference 
is due to the feet that the route now lies through the plain along 
the foot of Zara, for tlia l?cds of the tnoutihiiti torrents make the 
liighor road impracticable. We noticed the nuns of an ancient 
bridge which had served to fl|>ati oue of these torrent-l-H^li?* and in 
general the course of the road cun he well enough made out* 
Argos, on the other haud^ lies acrosa the plain ftom the iTenenm, 

■ D[[}iK>au%, n. Ao. ■ Patth.p jx 17.1. * Stbaiio, Tin. OJ:, 
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estkctly three times as far away as Myeeiwc accordiog to HeTodo- 
tus,* who luakei! the (Utstatic.-e forty-five Etodes/ T]ie evidooce, 
therefore, of iU locution eecma to show elearly the original con¬ 
nection of the temple vritli ilyeenm, not ■»ritli Argos. 

The site* ia a double terrace, bounded on two sides by the 
^?tTeams Eleutherium (to the northwest) and Aetcrion (to the south¬ 
east). raiisanias says that the former (the Eleuthcrium) flows 
.«ard dfirfr, along or jhossibly across the way as one conies from 
Ary<H;ii», and that it leus used by die priestessea for pTir|io 5 es of 
purification. Tina second (the Asterion) Wiis, ho says, according 
to legend the tUther of Eubtea, ProsiTuiia, and Acnea j therefore 
tlie hill opposite the Heneitm was called Acriea, tUe region about 
tliii temple Eubac-a, and that below tlie temple ProsiTniia. To-dav 
Prosimua is nutdo the name of a demarehy including sevoml vil- 
lages to the southeast of the Heruiurii. Eubiea, as 1 have said, 
seems to he the name of the whole inountaiu, and Ac nun is easily 
recogniznftle in a hi)] to the east across the Asterion. Roth the 
Eleutheriinn and the Asterion, streams that flow down fhun Eu- 
ha-a. were quite iliy during the whole time we were working, but 
when Mr. Fox and 1 rerisited the scene two weeks later we found 
that the Eletitlieriuni had been swollen to a torrent by re«mt 
rains. 


According to Tliticydides,^ the temple of Hera at- Argos was 
dt i.tro^ ed by fii e in 423 n, c. This was the preliistoric Ilonciim, 

* ttEEOi>,,l_ ai, * i[t(K. cit,^ h icii itsiltt. 

• It Wfti tluWTcr«d muM thju: rttlj- jf^ra fl^a by Gi>n«ra] Gts^on (cf. 

Bnt rj^4f JlitH-ui Grtetg.IS. p. t77j. IliE tcntntiTB oscftTutluiu biuught to liffbt 
Tirioui wulptarod fni^tnenti a well os U'mieeUa »nd bmazBa, ia ta."!* the wnrk 
■WM trtken up ead piJu«Gnt«l with gresmr thflroiiahceHi by Butiiim imd JUnwW, 
Wiiu Boafinpd thoiilKlTef, huWevGj, W Ibo file .»f liiu d^w tcmplD (r/, in/m). It* 
foimdjitifn- w*r« pajti*lli- itfiooTeKd and £i 9 T«rBl poiati with iBpud to th* andiitM- 
lars itnd plui of the templu eitsbhahiid j on tha other Land, the tutuTattonj wm tv 
warded by tha discovery of mitny ^luabtfi work* of art, heads, tonxi* and imallef 
f«graea«. Thaw we» dapaiitod in Arge. asd have only HKx.nth begun to roc«K« 
the Kudy which they d^rse. (See Bubsiak's report in iLa BulieniM, IftM IL n. 

xin, S^,an4 KANOasi’a Jmi^utiunff ieim der Ile^n unieeii Jn/nt Toneb 

^aiH of tins !:l|e *n ako to be found in MVBB, iot. cit,, Bcitsus's Oeo^rapAU vom 
Vet. II, Taf.n, a, and CtrsTius* Tol. Ti,Tiif. n-O 

hid dnrT ^ ™ 
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wliore according to laicr legend ® the chiefe chose Agamemnotx 
to be the louder of tlie Trojuii Exiiotlitioii atid w iio^e prie&teas was 
Cydippe when, according to the story that Solon tdls-Crccaus,® 
her sons Cleobis and Biton drew her car from Argos to the temple 
and were rewarded by the best gift the goddess could give to men, 
that IS, deatlu The later Ilerteumj which ro^ out of^ hut^ accord¬ 
ing to Greek custom, alongside of the iishes of the luimed temple, 
Tvaa built, as PauoEinias says, by Eupolcmus of Argos; the cult- 
statue of gold and ivory was the work of Polyclitus, llere, there¬ 
fore, wti arc dealing with tlxe best perbxi in Greek art and arcbl- 
tccture. 

With the help of these references from Thucydides and Pausa- 
liiasand from further to[>ograpliical allusions in the lattePs story, 
it hud been possible long ago to determine the probable aites of 
both temples mentionctl. It vnM he proper, tlicreforc, at this 
poijit to describe tlie whole precinct more in detail before begiu- 
iiing ill! account of the work done. The upper terrace (Aon the 
Plan) on which evidently the older teiuple once stood, is a Jiearly 
level plateau more than iifty metres in length (cju^t to west), and 
ahuot^t ^Mjually wide* On the south side, toward the plain, and in 
part at tho ends, it is Ijounded liy a retainiug-walP^ (\' on the 
plan) of huge, irregularly shaped pfoncrt, niieli u wall os we found 
niHvhcre and surely one of very great autiqiiitj. Below 

this wall, at the ends of the idateau, the ground slopes gradually 
to the ravines or river-beds, which, m T haveidfeady said, enclose 
thr whole Rite, Below the large side-wall there a slight slope 
down to the new temple-terrace^ 12 in. lower, a plateau (B on the 
plan) of about the same extent as the upper one, TIiIa terr^ico 
has no retaining-wall ou the south side, toward the pliiin, but 
slopes away rather steeply in that direction. Toward the east the 

® Dictts Chit., I, 10. ^ lIiimoE.j itw. dt, 

^ I can belt refer here to the wmp^icatfid ijEtam of madi* ucotia- 

emy by Uit« hilly uhaj»cter the iilo. AU tbege jtra ihuwcL on the plan ['W. X. Y, 
Z.) Ihuugb we do aot fully undbiifttond or attempt to eiplnin tlio tncejitug and pur- 
pCHig of ovdiy will. ExciiVEidan Ie neefiSittry to deteniiine tbe originnl slope of tbe 
hill bt niADy poinia, and wc were no| able to ilndortoke, W<^rk of tbii kind. 1 alaaiM 
lay LliAl the line T T T on the ft. a a indliinhM only npprvximntely tho position of a 
Will eeel of iho oM tenuple-taniice. An inlcrreninj^ knoll prevented ai from 
UkLo^ vXMii ohaercAlioDSi with iniLmmei^to at bond. 
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descent is almost: precipitous, and high retaiuing-'Wiallfl were neoes- 
These wjills are but a short distance doni the temple^ so 
that the space of the temenoa before the east front was very lim¬ 
ited. Towoni the west, on the other hand, there is a largo grad¬ 
uated incline down to a third plateau, considerably tlio largest of 
aU, bounded on the west by the stream Eleulherium. (Included 
on the PLAK between CC and Jj. 

Perhapa it ia pertinent to add a word on the natural beauty of 
the rite, high up as it is on the niouiitikia side, and on the view 
that it offere. Ahnort tlic entire jikin of Argos, the mountaiuB 
which surround it. and the bay of Nanplia to the eouth, are in- 
eluded. Historical aaaociations wliich recall eveiy period of txreck 
hiatoTT lend an addcil charm to the scene. Tirvus and Ar*^. 
reprcEeDtiug resj;>ectiTeiy prehistoric and classieid ‘times, the nnj! 
diEeval castle which crowns the Lariea or citadel of Argtis, the 
walls and towers of XanpJia. u-ith die reminiscences wdiich they 
contain of X enctmu and Turldsb supremacy, of the establishment 
of the republic under Kapodistrias, and, fiuaJJy, of the iiiouarchv 
iifiuor Otho—all jitp distinctly 

The first campaign at the Oenpum may be said to tiumi 



Athens-Dr. Waldsteiu, Mr, Fox, the architect and d«mghtsi»ao 
Ot the party, and L torrether with n c- _.t V * , , 


, _ + ■ a-o-a lit UJIUI] 

the two prominent men ot the town, the demarch and +l.« 


--- UU.I nuwiy men were on our lists. 
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TTork was liegnn simultanwusiy on all three pUit 45 aua wliidi I 
hare mentioned^ and at two more paiuti? whick seemed t-o promise 
well. I ahttll folioitr nearly the reverse order in deflcriptron^ thou^di 
T will say at the beginninjj thut far the greater part of ojir time 
and labor wa^ devoted to the new temple. The site waa «o large 
and the irmount of work to l>e done so great, that in one campaign 
ivc conJd only ixnikc a beginning. Dr. Waldstcin^s purpose, the re - 
fore, was to ?;onceutrate our energies nt the Polyelitan temple. 
During titc first four weeks, that the time when Mr* Xewhall 
and Mr. De Cou were on the giviimd, we worked ^kt four separate 
points with os many distinct gangsj each under the charge of ti 
member of the achi>ok A ftorwanl, when Mr. Fox and I were left 
alone, we restricted ounselvea altogether to the new temple. That 
therefore is now folly clearei At other points which we'explored 
ruins were discovered^ m Dr. Waldstein pate it^ without being in 
all e:i^ fully uncovered. 

T gjH^iik iLTHt of the lowest pkttcnu, the one to tlie west of the 
temple. We begun here liy sinking t^vo trial tecnrhea, one in a 
direction from east to west, the other diagonally across die plateaui 
Hie second ol" thei?e trencher discovered nothing of ini|MjrtiiQce- 
Tlic firsts however, toward the west side ol' the plateau, crossed 
the poros foundations of a sul^sfantla] wall, measuring from ,95 
m. to l.Ou m. in breadth.'® Wc uncovered this in its whole length, 
n distance of d9.0O m, in an approximately nm'tli and j?oitth direc¬ 
tion. The ivall was in a ruitiouB state, intermpted at two pidiitB 
for Home distance and ahogethcr buttered and irregiiJar. Wc had 
evidently tbimd only the lowest part of the foundation* At the 
nortli end was discovered a si nail ntatuc-base of white ILmestoiit^ 
made up of two mem hers and resting upon a loutidutiuii of small 
stoneThe laioe Iwre no inscription and no ffagment of marble 
was found ii^ the neighborhood. 

Tliis Wall provc^l to be parallel ^vitb the north atul south retidn- 
ing'-wall of tlic terrace, llie two being 8.10 m, apirt. It thus 
seemed prol wble that wo had uncovered the remains of a long stou 
such US frequendy bordered a ternide-pfeclnct. Accordingly trial 
pits were sunk on a line midway between the two walLi. 

aTlii3 wttll la mdicated oa thti tiiapa of Bureiim ami Curtluft Pilfmdy refemd to 
fi^. but bo UBH of it rifitoflined TTBibtg nt tbfl timo wh^n oar wtak 
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foHnd, ns Wii hnd hoped, ti series of bases at npprosimatelj'regular 
intemls of about 3 m. Tbesij basea were made of iJjo same poroa 
stone, and were ns luneh tie worse for time oud wetir as the wail 
first laid iMfe. Thus tlie interpretation of* the reniainB becume 
cyi^in, hvideiillv here had been a stoa \\*ith a double row of 
t’olninns and a rear wall like the stoa of Kiimeiies io Athena (CC 
the TLAi’), ^0 jmrt of the soperstrueture waa ftmnd or itny 
arehvteetunil fraginent to give a elite to the style of the building • 
but turtber ese-avation (nay nhed light ui>oii tbU point. Tlte end 
wall of dte stoa to die soutii. which, like that to the west, waa also 
n retaiiinig-wulh was very well preserved. The stonework here 
remurkably fine, fonned of well tinbhiKl ipmdrangiilar bloekH 
some mt^siiriug its innch as 4 m. in length, nod the whole set off 
by a projeetiug string.eoufHe. arill moro earefTillv wrouc'ht. There 
seemed iio doubt, t1ierefi>re, that tiie structure belonged to a very 
good penod, that is, it may Imve been built at tlio same Hme ^ 
fie later tctnpJe. A great many siniill objects were discovered 
rlTimig our work here, as everywhere, tHose by the long wall waa 

a long spear head, very roud, corrotled but easily reeogniiiable- 

also vanoiis fragments of bronze, iimimg tliem ii long rod which 
was perhn]>s a spit, and a very interesting littlo lioree, ha^ung the 
isnine thin body und long legB as those on the so^ailed Fhpvlon 
vases? several valuable fragments of potter>--^,ne, a part of a 
Inrge me, representing in relief two Umis with the same features 
as on Connthkjj ware and in the same affronted position, another 
veiy sunilar, except that in color it w«s brown on a vellow ground 
instead ot in relief; thrther, a small terracotta head,‘several hretize 
mirrers, and one piece of Ijlaok^figurei] pottery. In genemi I nmv 
aay here that we found very littlo of the blaekdignired ware. At one 
p«nt east of tiie temple several pieces came to Jight, but elsewhere 
hftle; and no sniglo fragment of red-figured pottery was fonnd. 

I was ^is ol course that made eveiylhing we iliseovered so valu- 
jihJis thf} iiwt thiit n]] belonged to m early a time. 

"ppef, e., eastern, side of this plateau wns wimt seenmd 
I Ike a cistern of.cr^s sJmpe (J on the filim) nearly filled with a^ 
eumukted earth. In clearing thk ont we found onlv unimportant 
objects several ^gmenk of pebble mosaic, for e^impleland a 
piece of cornice in pores with eevernl gottw. The ciatern ifoelf 
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was a deep sabteirUDeaii basin cut in the solid rock and open 
oqIt at the ewws. It extends into the hillside, so bus really but 
threu arms, the two that are opposite each other being considera¬ 
bly shorter than the third, which is 4,50 m. in length, while one 
of the others is 2.60 ni. and the second 8.20 m. long. Ah meas- 
nre 1*10 m* to 1.30 m. in width, and are high enough to udmit 
of easy paasugo, the pavement sloping from each extremity to the 
cross where it drops abruptly to a deeper biisin. Tlie roof is 
arched, and aides and roof are coated ivith cicment. 

Another curious digcoveiy wsis made dose by, to the south (K 
on the pbiTi)* We hud thought that here, along the some hillsidcr 
Blight tH< another similar cistern. Instead n-o came upon some- 
thing which may be described as the halJ' of u Luge shallow bowl, 
as.^timiug tlmt it in u vertical plane icbieh divides the bowl into 
halves. This was hollowed out of a single stone, and at tlio lower 
side was a stone gutter fej ciirry off water. An iron strigil was 
founil in the immediate neighborhood. We felt aafo, therefore, 
in interpiToting the discovery us a hiith or cleaning-place of some 
kind. 

Toward the nortJicrn side of this some plateau were the ruins 
of a small Byzantine chnreh, 10.50 m. by 3.20 m. (L on the plan). 
Excavation Ijcre revealed very little. The walls were badly made 
of small im'gnlar stones. A fcw pieces of st^nnred mtirljlo were 
found. It Seemed likely that old materials Jiad been, used in 
building tlie church, but the site was not tliat of a Greek fitme- 
ture. 

One of the most interesting [wirti; of our work was at ii point 
outriide the temple-pret.:inet, on flic further side of the EHenthe- 
rium, and some distance below the stoa mentioned. Here wo no¬ 
ticed a shaft ,97 m. by ,33 m. sunk in the solid rock, but filled 
■witlj earth to within u short distance of the top, One of the 
party suggested that this resembled very much tlie entrance to an 
Egyptian tomb-chain1>cr. "We dug with some difficulty to a depth 
of 4,40 m,, finding on either side of the shaft shallow holc$ cut 
in the rock to make a means of ascent ajul desceot. Reaching 
the bottom we found three avenues all cut in tlie solid rock, lead- 
ing, one toward the plain and town of Argos, the second back 
towaril the temple, the third at right angles to the direction of Uic 
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other two, or about southeast. The aeoond and third soon led oat 
of tho rock buck to the Eleatheritini, a little below the present 
lei cl of its lH*d. TV e did not follow the third in its ftirther oourtie: 
the second, however, not only crossed the streain but entered the 
rock on the eastern ride, the side toward the temple.“ Through 
a distance, thetv'fore, of 1S.70‘m. walls and roof of hewn stone 
were necessary. How much ftirther the passage coutiniica as a 
rook-ent tunnel we could not tell. The hrst mentioned avenue 
wc tbUowod for a distance of 34,2 a m., all the way through native 
rock. It was a Ihsdtinting piece of work to the men engaged in 
it, as well as to ourselves. Tiiey weto utterly mystifietl, fiincjung 
that they were on the way toward fijidiug some hidden treasure. 
TIkt would ask ns repeatedly rf ir^ 7 /ia (Iwi s'Sw j and we were 
by no means sure what to teU them. Of conrec passage was 
so dark that they were compelled to use artificial light, and tliey 
w'ere oveipoyed to hnd idehcs in the side wulb ut short intervals,, 
which doubtless those who made tlie tunnel hud hewn for Just 
that jiurpose." In tide way we were able to work with both <iay- 
and mght-gangs, and to push forward very much further in the 
time we Imd at onr disposal. To clear the puBsage through its 
entire length may be a long taek, ibr of course we can onlv coryeo 
ture how itir it extends, and tlie work iiuist be carried on under 
continually increasing disadvautagea. It woh probably eonueetod 
with a system of irrigation for the plaln^TroXjiSii^ioif ''Apyi>^. 
Argos IS still iroXvSiifriov; and the most notable, for Greece unu^ 
Binil, leatuTG of tiie plain is the great number of wniidmills scat¬ 
tered all over it, used fur pumping water into irriguting^jamds. 
It memn donbtfiil whether or not tlihi Rqueduct wiis fe*! hy the 
Eleuthorium. As hoa been stated, it w^as found to cross its bed* 
but perhaps tlic stream's courso nmj linTo eufiered soiuo clmii<re* 
The third arm was, in that ease, probably designed to carry oif die 
overflow'. On tlie other hand, the passage may liavo been con- 
ncctet] with a series of cisterns situated across tlie EJeutht-riunj 
and a little furOior np. There wore five of there, hewn out of a 
consKlerable diii'. W'e cleared otic of the nniulier, but found 
nothing whatever. In the atpieduct Itself notbing was fonntL 

^ Koa CwRTi^^ ior^ p. 

^ (y* thoHftiuitLn tumiclof Fulynnit^, Aihen., ix^ t I77. 
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T came uesl to the uppermost terraco, on whicli, tie Pausaiufl^ 
say a dietiDctlj, the old tcniple stood. His words are: ^Eirrt Si 

uirip Tov vaov Tovroy tov TTpor^pov paoi. tc .ksL ft £ij Ti aXXo 

LFjTfXnrfTO sj We drat dug a broad treneh roiuiiiig troiD tJae 

eastern end of the terrace m a direction due weet. We did not 
go VC 17 far or very deep before diseoveries began. On tlie first 
Equared frugmeute of poros stone iippeiirt?tlt and on the sec¬ 
ond, at a distance of 8 m. inside the east terrace-wall and .tJO m. 
below die eurfeee, wo came upon a Imrd layer of black earth, m~ 
snriug m that we were on tbc site of Lhe burned temple. Not 
only that, but various pieces of ebarred wood were founds and 
flat bricks showing plainly the ncrion of fixe. Digging further on 
wc found tlmt this layer of black ejirth contioned. It made^ in 
fact, what we came to eaU a platform,'^ with a nearly uniform 
width of mthor loss tliaii 4 m. and a length of 3 S m,, *V reach¬ 
ing nearly to the western end of the terrace. This peculiar layer 
was fi'om one to two inches in thickness^ and itself rested upion 
a layer of dark rod soil, ^'’irgin soil on either side of the plat¬ 
form laj" only abont a foot below its level. At ™rions points 
fragments of metal and pottery livere found * the metah iron or 
bronze^ always too Tuuch melted and corToded to he valnahle, the 
pottery for tlie most part entirely plain^ though some of it showed 
very archaic Myeetifiean patterns. One find was of two very largo 
pots, one within the other, A second, near the w^eatera end of 
the terrace, revealed a perfect pocket from Tvhich we gathered 
three basketfuls of fragments^ in the miiin pieces of thick^ heavy, 
unpainted pottery, also some fragments of a lighter ware, and bits 
of iron melted by fire, plates and rods of bronze, glass beads* 
smaller beads of bone, and, last of all, a very curious bronze goat. 
The whide w'as probably a mafis of debris wdiich had fallen at the 
time of the burning of the temple, or had been thrown aside os 
rubbish. Beyond the west end of the platform and a foot below 
its kvd was a pavement of irrcgidar polygonal slabs, such u pave- 
meut as might natilmil)" have surrounded a temple. 

We next started a cToas-trench, rnmiing from the south retain- 
iug-wall of the tcmice back to the hill at its rear* To the north 
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of the main trench virgin soil was reauiiefl at a veiy slight deptJi^ 
and no fliscoTeir was made; to tliu south we crossed a second 
*' platform ” of black earth meagiiriog almopt exaetiy the same in 
width as the lirst, and ntnning pandlcl with it at a distance of 
seven metres, Virgin soil was tboTid between the two at the same 
sUght deidh ns betbre. Lastly, on the south side of tiiia plalibriii 
and exiending to tlie terraee-wal], a dis+nnee of 9.30 m. wns n 
polygonal pavement of the anrae type as was found at the went 
end. Here the work rested. The cseavations arc yet t 4 >o incom- 
plete to show idl tliat is desired, but they Jjivve, at least, made 
ont veiy nearly the precise location of the oM temple j that is, 
we can explain these “ platforma ” of lilatfk earth in no otiier 
way than by supposing that they mark the lines of the temple's 
side walls, Possibly the red hiyer hencuth is what is left of the 
brick witlla of the structure. Dr. Dbrpfeld explains in this way 
a largo depoi^it of the same sort found along the walls of tJie 
fleneum at Olympia. That temple, an the oldest known, makes 
the beet standard of comparison with ours at Argos, both belongf- 
ing to a dme when walls were built of sun-dricfl hrick, while 
eolumnB and superstructure were of wisjd. 

Interesting remains a’cre diseovenad on the slope west of the 
old temple. A trial trench has revealed at a sliglit depth a amoolh 
level pavement of concrete (il on the ruAx). This jiavcnient proved 
to cover a rectangular urea 13.20 m. by 4.4.3 rn., tho dircctioti of 
ita length Ijeing approximately north and south, that is, nlong the 
slope. A slight ridge lioiders the lower long siile. On the oppo¬ 
site side and at both ends the area is enclosed by walls of the 
same conerefo as the pavement. The end walls slope with the 
incline of tho hill, which seems to show that they were only re- 
taining-ivalls and never rofu^ high enough to carry a nrof. Toward 
ita southern end the pavement was pierced by a round hole ,20 m. 
in dimaetcr, while close to tlio wall at the opfiosite end two large 
fiat bncks were fbnnd lying togetior on the paveiiient. The whole 
structure, if it may be called by that najjm, perhaps aervc<l us a 
reservoir or lavatory. It may be added that during tho work here 
wc found several flat bricka which bore Oa one face tlio impreaa 
of a th™b and four fingat^. Tho hrick hud evidently been ear¬ 
ned while still soft on tho apturned hand of a workman. 
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I ^ome at lengtik to tlie new temple and its imniGdiate snrroand- 
ings- It« loi.^ation W£lh known to iia approximately, and we were 
fortunate in finding ufKjn the very firist day the broad toureefl of 
tljG outer foundation. Work wns Im-giin at the euBtern end, and 
at the name time a broad trench wa^ carried up the southern slope 
toward the teinple, I need not deacrihe iu detail the pl^L^gresa of 
thiB part of the work^ whiebt aa I liave nohid^ waj^ hy far the 
largest and most importaut part. Wo followed the foundation- 
wallft along and uncovered them completely^ working ^^uth aepa- 
rtite gfingH froin Initli ends of the tem[de^ The eartli* fortiuiatelyj 
was easily disposed of It liad only to be carrieil to tlie slopes of 
the two ravines which hound the site and to bo throwm over. All 
around the etereobate except on the north side^ where bed-n^ck 
lay dose to the snrfinre, we iiug down to a unifi^rtii depth of four 
couraes, that is we cut down the entire top of the plateau to 
this levelj so leadng the temple substructure free and idear. 
Inside the temple we dug everyivhere to bed-roekt bringing to 
view whatever remained of interior fbundatioiu^. In spite^^ there¬ 
fore, of the tact that no part of the snps^j-stnuiiurc is presented-— 
even the iitylobate and steps being goue—tbe visitor gains a very 
good idea at u ghincc of the geiieral plan and outline of the tem¬ 
ple. Whftt remains is only the broad outer foundation on which 
steps ami columns rested^ and the ibundatiooe for the celht witlls 
and for the interior colurnns. The material used tbroiighout 
is 11 eoarse-gmiiied [Kiros stone, in blocks whose dlmensioDs are 
unifbnnly 1.^0 m. X .GO in. x .35 m. The stylobate was doMl>t- 
lesH poros iif a liiir sort, as are the colunin-druins and architt^cturfll 
fi^agments But no single stone ntttm^ to light which could 

with certainty be asi.Tibed to the stylobate^ ahhciugh fragments of 
Various klndg were streivn canluscdly over the whole area of the 
temple. We looked in vain for the familiar s^4narc dowel-hole 
which should mark those blocks on which columns had once 
stood* 

The outer Ihumhitiont wlneh is preecrved through the entire- 
circuit and marks the dimensbrns of the temple over allj so to 
speakt measured 33 h6 G m, in length on the sides and 19.04 ni, at 
the ends. It is from 3.50 m. to 3.G0 m, in breadth^ and is built 
most carefully with regular alternation of headers and e'tretclicts. 
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Tliis BQbgtJintial Ibundiitionj furtliermore, goea down to a very 
coiiaiderable deptb. At tbe northern aide, where bed-rotJe liea 
just below the surfiieet it coiiiiijst& of hut one or two courses- At 
the weatem end, however^ where the underljiug rock elopea with 
the incline of the hill,it inercjiHCfi two to eight coursca, while 
at the eiistern end we sunk ii ahnft deep enough to show ten 
contra m.), without yet reaching the lowfoiL 

Contiguona to the eastern end of the fonndatiout juat at tlie 
middle, waa a platform almost ejcuctly 4 m. square, perhaps 
making part of an approach to tho temple, like that to the temple 
of ^Bculapius at Epidaiirug, A aingle sqnaro stone fotiud close 
by, with jjarallel enttiiigs on ifj^ face m though for a ramp, tended 
to support the latter theory. 

To consider now the plan of the temple: the stereol.iate tneaa- 
urea, as already staterh 39-00 m. by 19,04 m. Further, from a 
capital which was nneaithed, we found the fUamtiter of the cob 
mniis at the neck to he 1.02 m. It is quite evident from the 
width of the outer foundation (3.00), tliat this supported not only 
steps Imt a miige of columns, that is, the tentplc was peripteral; 
and second, a peripteroa, of eo small dimensions w^as surely hesa- 
stj'le. Probably, then, there were twelve columns on the danks^ 
Assuming the most usual ratio of upper to lower diameter, these 
columns would have measured <m the stylobate 1.31 nu Assum¬ 
ing further that the lino of tho first j^tep U .20 in- mside the outer 
edge of the stcreohate, and that the steps were each .50 m* in 
breadth, tlie stylobiite would measure 37.-0 m, by 17^54 m. 
With intercolumuiationB, then, proportional to the columii-fliam- 
etera, there would be exactly room for twelve columm^ on the long 
side.^ 

^ Of cmmci mueb h tusumed in mch a crnkulAtion h I blv(^ uiadfi;; bu^ \i 
t*? ni^ TCAsonAbly, Erita, if we Bu^ume the imall-BBt pDHsibU dim^niiotu 

for the ftylebeto Kid sg Uie gr^Btest |»aaUik tulia to width, thero eould jtilL 

he no morethAa twelro crjlumnj on tbd long aliIq. Tho pnx>f of my 'pointy th«r^ 
fow, does D'Jt depeod Lijwn the prectM ftocumoy of tb^ d^iir«a cmployEd. On tho 
otber bAEid, the &k:t thAt by emplnjin^ whkh moit nHtumUT ikiggeat Ibctn- 

HlTot, JO BXK^ & niffUlL k leeiiired (the diii^repqTicy is only ■ few nntlinelnx)^ mrm 
to ^tren^tbeTi thfl demonjbmLLoiL Of GOHTse It Is well knuwik thAt Lhn mtio of length 
to width in Greek tenipjAa docrcAsad Ccom earner la Ulgr times. Thiu in tba liia- 
Y%uiD it fi lesi thnn in the Futhenon or “ Th.BMum.^'^ 
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The interior nrrangemeDt of the etructure eetjias to have been 
the one eornmon to peripteral templee, tlmt U with cellu, pronaoe, 
anti opiAthodomos, Uut the mLOtupIete remalus a'hieh we fount] 
of fbundatioti'Wulle do not umke the entire plan clear, Aa the 
map dhowe, we could delinitelj locate only the ride-walla enclosing 
the temple proper, the L-nd wall to the eaut, iind the wjtli dm ding 
prontioa from cella, TJierctbre we conld determine nothing witli 
absolute certainty except the dimensions of the pronaos. Tlieso 
ore: width (>.7^ m,, depth iM m. The wiilth of the colonnade 
before the pronaoa was from three to four metres; on the long 
sides it is 1.20 lefla. Ihc cellu is of coume tlie same in width 
from wall to wall as the pronaoa, but in etleiit was made much 
narrower by two miigcs of interior columns. These nm in the 
direction of the wlla'a length, thus divitling it into a nave S.T5 m, 
w'ide and two very narrow nwles. Tiit; length of the cella is un¬ 
certain. Xo BQV6 trace w'su* discfjvered of ha rear wall, i. r,, the 
waD sopamtiiig it from the opistliodomoa, nor of the Tvestem end- 
wall of the teiiiple. A lew indications are to bo ibiuid, however. 
First, the western end of the nortli aide-wall seems definitely fixed. 
For a considerable distance where no ringlc stone is loft the coimia 
of this wall is marked by tlic cutting made in the bed-rot^k to re¬ 
ceive it. This cutting sti>ps at a joint o.lO m. distant from tlie 
outer foundation on the west. There are no further traces to 
prove sorely that here was u cross-Avnll. Imt such ranst have been 
tlie cuae if, as Beema certain, tlie side-wall did end at this jMiint 
The cfilonnade at the western end of the temjde would then have 
been 2.20 m. wider than that at the east, ft diftcreuce which is 
strange but. not imj»ossibk>. Further, as to the rcEir wall of the 
oella jiroper, its location seems to be fixed with probability by 
the arrangement of interior columns in the cella itself, TTe 
found bases for four of these on the north side, and five or possi¬ 
bly six on the aotitb side. Tlie third pair, reckoning from the 
east, lie exactly in the eeiitrc-line of tJie temples and fEirtUer, tho 
lust one in the southern line is not oivlv ,3d m. too near its nei^'h- 
liur^ but. is (liflbnint from tlit! in construction* It seems pn>l>- 
ubk, thereforOt that tlierv only lice on cAch side, aiml tliiit 
the cella consequently h symmetrical Avith respect to the centre¬ 
line meutloned^ Its len^b^ then^ is tirice tlie distance from the 
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enatern end to the eeatre, that is, 11.6€ m. What T havo called 
the dsth. baae waa probably a part of tlie wall cli viding cella frojji 
Tear ehamlMjn It eorroapoDda exactly in brendth and is very 
nearly symmetrical in poaitioii with the wnU between pronnoe nutl 
ccllft. Ample room is thug kit for a rear (ihatnherj thongh it 
wonld he, oa is often tlie ctiee, shallower tliun the protiacu. 

The eella etriieturo thus probably bad the form of a doubly 
tem^ile in aitdi#, Thie type is far morti common than the arnphi- 
prostyle typo; hesidea the latter would not require a continuous 
foundation for an end-wall, such na we found to exist, but would 
more probably be provided for by single detached piers. 

It will be seen from the varioua diiiieijaions which have been 
pvcri that the temple waa hy no means a large one, smaller in; 
feet than one migLc expect so famous a tbuiifLdiou as the itentnim 
of Argos to be. It is, DeverthelesSj large in comparison ^rith 
most temples of Greece pro|icr, if the chief buildings at Athens- 
and Olympia are exeeided, For example, it is more tlian five 
metres longer on the stylobate than the Ileneum. 

It is impoHsible to do more in the wny of reconstruction mih 
what we found than to detemiino the ground-plan. I hare ali-eadv 
alluded to the discovery of one capital of a column. TTits is of 
the iJoric order, with twenty cliannels. The curve of the 
echintia is extremely graceful, the vertical and liorizcintal dimeii- 
Biona of seclion being respetdiTely .IfiP m. and .124 ni. Besides 
this capital only two column-drums tvere found. 

Enough hiifl been said to show what tl^e history of the temple 
' must have been in the Middle Ages. A more ttioi'ongh and sva- 
temfltic plundering than it antlered could not be mingined. Xot 
only waa everytliing above ground taken, but the vejy fouiiifetioiiB 
were t^itried away. It may well be (hat we did not fitid the np- 
pennost course of the atereobate at all; indeed the steretd>ate as 
we did tind it was two oourses lower at the western than at tho 
eastern end. The cella-widla were left far Iwlow tlio level of the 
outer aubainictore; and one of the interior coliinm-bases had been 
taken m toto. To show the completenesa of the work of devoata- 
tioQ it may ba noted that the capital before mentioned was found 
rea^g upon the cella wall below tlie stereobtite. So at all depths 
inside the temple were found remains which far ajitedated the 
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BtructuTt! This unfortunate deatnictioa h due to the fket 

that in all ages the plain of Arg<w hiia been well populated. 
feel eoiiiideut tliat the wfdl* of Xaiipliii ccsiitain verj' mueh thut 
we dill ncjt find nt. tlie Ileneitm. In & church at. Merhakar, a 
village half to Xaiifdiu* wc reeognizeil stonea from the Her^e- 
ura; and at Auiphi, also on the road to Nuupliu, a r^Iumn-drur[:i 
from the temple which had been cut through w as to make a hoU 
low cylinder served as a curb for the village-well. 

The rough stones itf the steri'obnte bear a scries of masortia’ 
marks, which are here reproduced in facsbuile. Most of them 
were on the iuuer face of the broad foundnrion which supp^nted 
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coliimiiii and steps, only two on the biises of interior column^. 
They were not eliiselUH] on the stone, but [>iiinted in red. The 
color was at first very bright, bat tiidet] gnirlually wjtli continued 
exjwsure to the air. The letters, which were for the most 
roughly traced, varied in height beriveeti .11 and .27 m., in 
breadth between and .35 ni. 

The iiiititnil presumption that these markings belong to tl»e 
time of the erection of the temple is Oiinfirtned by a coitHiderup 
tion. of the letters themselves. The boais for KIrchofl'’s division 
of Argivc inacriprlous into three periods is ibund in the varying 
forms of sigma, a letter which uiifornmatcly is not included in 
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our umnber. But the coDeurr€Re« of the forma A and O for 
alpha audoQiicroD is enough to show that these characters beloug 
to Kirohotl''& third period (** fcm imd7iaeh” 457 B, C,); fnrtlier^ 
the upright fonu for nu (whhrli irircdiotf does not recognize as 
Argive“) points to a time whou the Ionic alphabet wjis at least 
known to the Argiyes; that is, toward or aliout die end of the 
reloiHiniiesian war. (fcSee also on 4 iiif) Tlvis is osactly the 
time to which, on other grounds, the huilding of the temple may 
he 

The following details eeein woithy of note (^ee dravviug): 

1. There ai-e two appearances of this forui. Tn the third period 

ills used as d in /. 6^, A. 35. 37, 38, 39, 40; ns m in 35, 36, 

37,38,40, as & 35,4!), (hoih douhted hy Kirchhof}^43^j 44,45)* Tlie 
last three are later inscriptioas* It is prohnhle Tiiat. the letter 
represented here is though it may be cu, or probably, on 
aecoiiDt of the appeiirance of the later tbmi o* 

2. This, die Argiee form for the rongh breathitig, Jh five times 
tiispeatijd in fbmis that vary but slightly. 

3. Tfje irregulnr shape seems tlue only to (‘tireleesnesa and the 
rough neBS of the stone. 

4. The Y of the Eastern alphaitet. The fbrtuw X 4 - for X and 
hH, i for f in Argive inscriptions, made the existcnee oftlie form 
V (tor Y) in the highest degree proIiable,liiit it is hero diecoyered 
for the first time. This form and that of 2 must lielong to a pe¬ 
riod before the Ionic alphaliet had become estiihlished in Argolie. 

5. Tlic letters are of course inverted. Both tire rci^ilar forms 
■ for the period. 

7 . The sloping P is no doubt due to carelessness. It 10 not a 
recognized form of the letter. 

T c?tin find no forms Tvitli which to comjMrc 9,10, and 11, arid 
shidl not attempt eonjectural cKypIanatiorjH. 

It would l>e }i long t 4 isk to enumerate all the objects, large and 
fluialh that were nnearthe^l in die temple or near it Fii^t, of 
course, the now t^lebratcd head of HeraJ* Tliis was Ibiiud on 
the moniitjg of Feb. 21, liing about a foot and a half below 

“ZJ,, m 1. 

^ l m^intion hcM tht hrulplared worts dlsodvared iinly ftw the ifikfl of oomptete- 

qeaa. Tliey hiVQ been fiilljF diKiita^d l>r. "WjiMitein. 
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j 5 ;ronntlt at a just west of tlie outer tbnn<1ation (Q on the 
Plaji')* Tavo smaller lieaiL, quite gimikr in t^^hnie^ were found, 
not ihr aAiray- Sul>seqiiently, a yontbiul inuie toiw was discoA'ered 
At the greatest depth ato reiu-hed iusitle the temple (It on tlia 
this fact again shovv iog hoAv twoiplete the Avork <>t plnu' 
der iiud deffirnotitin had been. Thi^ torso is nbnost in the roundt 
hut is joined at the hiiek tu u relief-siirllvee, that is iilmost surely 
to a metope. The marble is AronderhiUj^ AreU preserA^ed; it had 
laiLk in A bed of sand niid htid kept its original polish, like tiie 
ITertjjea ijf Praxiteles. Tiic workinanshlp seemed to Professor 
Bmnnt frruii the iihotogrttph& whioh T nhowoil hhu, fifier eA*eu 
than that of the ITeni liea<L This discoi^ery was made during the 
last days of our work, andj as may be imagined from its stninge 
site, AVAd aJlugether iinexpHL^t'tHL Earlier tlian this Ave had found 
Aiinther of about the same sissoj hut female, presumably of 
an AmaJ!on* Bi^^ides these larger ohjeets, a great quantity of 
sculptured fnignicuts was diseoA^eredy iimiH anil lega, drapery^ 
and so on, together leitli jnet^es t>f Avhat had probiihly been die 
aeiilptiired eyma of the cornice* hearing a series of psdmcttes, 
between twery tvi^o of u'hieh AA'erc A'liricd si^rolk. On these scrolls 
was perched, in every iTUi^rA^ening space, a bird, perhaps a cuckoo 
as Ayml>td of the goddess. I^islly, a great number of stuailer ob¬ 
jects of ull dcseriptloiiij came to light* wime at a slight deptli, oth¬ 
ers for behiAV and iuslde tlie temple fomulations. These iriclude 
fragnients iif archaic pottery* ternioottii heaiis^ figures* and musks, 
pins uud clasps of bronze* a bronze cock^ scTcnd Hcaraba, one of 
them threaded, m to on a bronze pin, pieces of gold lealV^ 

A H[iirul ornament of gohl* stone, bone* and ivory seulsp iicads ot 
Tarioua kiiids^ anti so oin 

On the slojie IjctAA’Cen the old and new tempi es, AA'e tincovereil a 
Btoa-like structure of Avliite limestone on thePlA^c)* tts direc¬ 
tion is parallel to tliat of the tt in pie and it is ratlier more than 
tAsdcc as long* srj tiir us appears trotn tfie presA^rit excflA'ations. Itrt 
course I’aries coaeidcmbly from a ^tmight line at niuiij' points 
and U lieare all tlie marks of belonging to a late period 1 of hiiild- 
ing. OiiIa" the steps are preserved for a conflideRihle I'lortion of 
Its length, and wc could not proA^e the existence of a stylol)ate on 
which columiifl had stood. ^ e dtd tiud fragments of eolutnus* 
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whidi miglit have helauged to the etna, aud a well preserved 
-aDgle-trigly[ili of e^ree|Kffidiiig: iduo, what may haT<3 

Aieen a piece of the wniice, v^ith finely worked omument of m Be¬ 
au der-patteni in relief At n ]Noiut neiirly oppoeite the eastetti 
eiid of die templej the front line of tlie stoii projet^ts very eotiBid- 
cnibly toward the i^uth^ thus forruiiig iinuiin central portion with 
prohaldy two receding winpi: though toward the eae-t we could 
not follow the exeii^Tition tar enough to estaldiiih diisdetiilL The 
main portion was cleared back h) the rear wsilh which makes ti ro- 
taiiiiiig-wall against the slope siIkwc, and is built of unhewn 
atones, rather carelessly laid. Tlic whole space completely 

filled with biii^es of statutes and stelea of all forms and dinit-nsione* 
Some must have Ijomc figures or groiJ[KH of cfjnsidcmble size; all 
were packed together with no attl^t^^pt at order or armngemenh 
Still more ^ti>od before the in the area Ijeiw'ecn the centnd 
hall iLiid the vvingHn AVi- were eurpriiwfd to find nothing more 
than die bases themselves, no trace of n stJitue and no single frag¬ 
ment of un inseriptiou- The niurhlc had of ct>u rse bt^m 1 mi mod 
for lime during tlic Middle Ages. We did lind in mUiy <m a stone 
projecting hetbre the step next to the Ei[>pcnnost, a rtdief repre- 
seiitiiig two doves fiicing Citib otlier* It was not work of tlic beat 
pcrioil, and, as bus been sahl, the sttia seemed on all accounts 
late. Moreover^ oijc of these crosts^walla dividing this middle 
space passed diret^tly over a statuc-bjisc, thia fiiet pointing to u 
still later rccuiistrucdon. At t]ic west end of tlic Htone was s 
tuirved line ot foundationt the special meaning of ivhich wc could 
not deteriuiiie. 

Several iiiSnor discovcriifs may be hriefiy reviewed. An iireg- 
nlarly i^huped paTcineiit, made ofiurge s(|tiarestoncH and resting 
upon a rough foimdation of ruhhfo and earth, is situated near the 
uorthcastcru corner of die tCinplMteretdaite, and ii nearly of the 
sail I e level. It may Iw explained conjeetumlly in a variety of 
wa%'s. 

An ititm’KtiDg triaUliuft was flunk iu tlio billBule, alKmt one 
liun<lrod feet c-ast of the temple (X on tlie Plan). AVe dug down 
here exaHj>‘ oight metric, tfrnling.iit tiik depth a equamf Btone. 
Tlii^ only show* iiujpo forcibly wLut was proved by our tiwk vlee- 
where, that is, thiit further discoveries tnuy be expected on ull the 
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reli>p€fi nbout tbii tfimplCf wlicfre not improbiilily sculptUPed trag- 
HKJiitH which havi} fallen down from above may lie buried. 

On the south slope we discovered a hroad ot steps (I on 

tlie Plan), lending up to the temple, doubtless nialthig part of a 
kind of proi»ylwa. We did wot reach the end of them in either 
direction, though we uncovered thetu tlirough a length of IT m. 
Tlierc must have tieen, therefore, un imposing approach from tins 
direction* The steals mcuHure .27 m* aud .-15 jUi nv rise and 
tread respectively; they are of limestone and in utUirly good state 
of preservation. 

A trial trench further to the west along the southern dope 
crossed, ui a depth of about 1 m., a well built wall 1.T5 m. wide 
<]Sf on the Plan). Lack of time prevented us from following up 
tliirt fluggtstive discovery. ATo did prove by means of a second 
trench 6 m. to the eastward, that the wall did not exteud so £w 
iu that clireftion. 

U only remains to describe the work vrest of the temple, which 
-waii atte'udtHl with results of n^pecial iml>ortancc. . W e had begun 
hero with a deep cutting on the slupo some distune* below the 
temple, which was tiiially curried (ptite up to the fomidation- 
wtdlH, all the way keeping do^vn to bed-rock, which lay sometimefl 
6 m. OT more hdow tlic level of the origiiud surface. Anotlier 
cutting, ftirther down the hill (IT on the Plan), brought to light 

remains which cannot yet be fully Tiiterprch'd. Wo dLseoveretl 
tiie foundations of a rear wall, two crn«t^walls (uid a possible front 
line of coin mils. The rear wall, which. It should be noted, lies 
9 m. below the templc-stereohatG, is 1.10 m. Iiroad mid well built 
of quadrangular blocks* Its length is uncertulTi, for It extends to 
the north beyond the limits of our cutting. A rectangular wall, 
which rises to a height of nearly 5 in*, ib sitimtoil 2*70 m. back 
^cast) of the wall just mentioned. One of the eross-wallfl belongs 
to a good i>erlod of Imildingi the second suggested Byr.aiitiue 
construction. On the front wall one column was preserved, 
rstuiiding simply on a small square base. Three oriior bases of the 
same kind were found at approximately equal distances, though 
the whole line ifi covered now by an apparently later wall, broken 
by two doors of unequal wiJtlis. The single room w-hlch these 
tliree walls enclose is 5*25 m. lU wddth by 4.20 m. iu depth, A 
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fttel»sbu«e 2.55 HI. loii^ continues tile line of the Jirst mcntioneil 
Ctws-wtill toward the west. 

Tlie next ilijrher oottiiigt timt just below the temple (P on the 
Plas), jneWctl no tirehiteciinniil remniiit;, but from lierti cumo by 
fiir tlie larger pnrt of our imnietise collection uf tcrmcotta iig- 
urinen and smaller objects. At a depth of eight to ten feet we 
came npon a layer of black earth, the fiaCpo as it ciutio to l>e 

called by oursflves as well us by the men, a layer of varviiig 
thickness, sbtping vnt\i the slope of the rock below, Here, in 
successive pockets, wt* kept fihding through three weeks great 
quantities ot female hetuls and figures in terracotta. These were 
of all possible dcHcriptiotm and sizes, many of the iirchak bird- 
faced order, Home retaining traces trf color, ami all eildbiting tlie 
most varied styles of dress and arloniraent. They had been with¬ 
out d(,»iibt votive tificringB to the goddess, The whole eolleetion 
ifi }*erhaps the most iutereHtiiig and valuable of the kind in exist¬ 
ence, excejtt, it may be, that at SjTiicase, xvhere tve found almost 
even one ol our patterns duplii’ated. Tlcsides these terracottas, 
masses of pottery frugmeiits were found, all archaic, qimiitities of 
iron and bone riiigs, reliefpliiques of terracotta ami ivory, show¬ 
ing the earluwt technic, seals, scanibs, beads, small BcuI]iTnrod Hg- 
nres ofunimals in stone, mirrors, pins, clasps, and on. Min¬ 
gled with tlie iniiss were found also teeth and t>oiiw of animalg. 
This fiiet sen.xd to prove whftt hud already seemed evident, viz,, 
thatw'e hud comen^ion tlie refuse which had gathered about old al¬ 
tars, not altars which had stood here, for the slope scem&l to liave 
iwen filled in after the foundations for tlie new tent[>]e hud been fin- 
iflhed ivith whatever chanced to be at hand, Tliis was proven liy 
its whole stratiHcation, os well as by the especial fiirt that w'e found 
broken Imgim-nts of worked stone in great quantities making a 
foumktion for tlie npper strata. These atones hud evidently been 
employed in older structures, and were, strange to say, nf n kind 
found nowhere elini on the site. It Beemed, tliercfore, that we 
could confidently ascribe all objects which our mine jHehled to a 
time cousitlernbly earlier than the building of the iiW temple, 
since at that time those once con&ei-ruted offeringH were servicea¬ 
ble only as «o much rubbish to lie used for filling. 

Two more points in conrhisioii. We found in the mass of 
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Btone described what seemed like bisected drums of eolnniiis 
which were poBsiblj from the older temple, Thejr showed on one 
face a peeuliarly worked pair of holes, designed to hold the rope 
by which the stone waw to he lifteil and put into position. It was 
a device which wc hiwl never seen hefore, though we noted it 
later at Girgenti. J[r. Penrose told us that it was fbuud only in 
the oldest tempk^ of ^Sicily. 

lu the same stone-henp we found somettjing wldcli we likcilto 
interpret as a primitive image s^mholic of iliviotty, or ffphmr. 
It is an Onctagonal Khaft, having a very slightly projecting base, 
narrowing towanl the top imd hn.>kcn off at a height of about 
two and a half feet* Several ftets suggested its interpretation 
m a Firfft, the diffirulty of explaining in any otlier 

way BO stnuige an object; second, the place where it was found, 
aril id ftuginenta from the older temple and tlie tuost primitive 
works of art; ftirtliMr^ the fm't that it waa made of a very 
saft stone which could easily he cut with a knife, and tlnit the 
working is so direetlj in imitation of the technic of wood-carv¬ 
ing; lastly, the analogy with one of the efirliesi products of Grt^k 
phistic art, the Artemis of Didos. That figure rcpre^wuitH only a 
reasonable and logical step in advance of this possible 
Tlic interpretation given seems to me, theretbre, more than prob¬ 
able. If it is correct, we have tlic earliest knowm reproaentation 
of a Greek deity Jis one of the most intcrt^ting resnltn of a profit¬ 
able stfiiBon of excavatkin. 
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montefalco m umbria. 

Favoumhly pLojicd on tJie aulumit of a commanding eminence 
Montofiiloo hm Mtftblished the right to he entitled the Ringhiera Umbra, 
or, as we should say, the Bakony of Umhria. It la girdled with a 
continuqtia eirrlc of cities^ all of which are fi i mi l fair by their names to 
every lover of Italian mediai-Tal art Pemgia^ Assish 8pelb» FolijpiOj 
Trevh Bevagna are at your feet Behind them looniB a never- 

ending range of ruggefl mountnln^s covered with sparkling snow. Some 
days the vast valley is choked with a filmy vapour, out of which rfee 
the pale futtiis of the uoderlytug ciUea like seaports w^ashed by the 
rifling tide. Here and there a lofty hill in the middle distojice^ oak 
anil olive rroiraed, emerges as an island from the waters. Above the 
mist level Mcjntefalco towers bathed in dlizzling sunlight^ ajid its 
glittering walls, and QimpanUi are seen paintoil on theglomng csjianso 
of the intensely deejj blue sky* Tncared for in evil limes treasures 
of art still exist inherited from the best pc^i^>d of Italian oxccllencOi 

IJC^ng ago the Frovinoial Peimtation of Fine Arts declared that the 

Church of San Franceaco of Muntefalco waH sU|»eriur in the beauty 
“of ilfl freserx^s to all the churches of Umbria, ejtcept that ofSan Fram 
**ceseo of xAssisi^ but it did nothing b_> prehMfr^-e these for future ages. 

In the choir of this church arc Benojm Go3C?X5li*s great fi*eacoea de- 
X>ieting the life of iSan Francesco, very erroneously dwHcrih^l and eon- 
fuiX.4l by Milancsi, in hbi note to Vaflari^H life of the painter, with the 
freseoes by the same master in a elde thapel dedicated to Son Giro!Amo. 
Fruiii the purtraits in Lhia ehi^ir have often been borrowed for imita¬ 
tion in modem times thefeflturts of Giottr>, Dante^ and Potrarea, under 
wh Leb triad are written these iiiscriptiutifl^ “ Pietorum eximius Jottus 
“ fund amentum et lux-’* “Thcologus Bnntes nuBius dogmatia ex|M;rs*” 
“ Laurentus Potratva omniutii virtutum tnonjarca.” The tlate of these 
frescos is and ip the monastciT of San Fortune to, the patron 
saint of this city, is another dated showing the |>eriod of Beiiozzo 
Go^zoli’s r^^idonce here. Besides this chunch there are Sant' Illuml- 
uata, San Ix'onnrdo, Sant^ Agostino, and others with loss claims to 
nodee. 

One of ihe best pLcturai by Ben^jzzo Gozz-oLi is in San Giovunni 
Ijiterano at Bonie, sent as a gift to Pope Fins IX in exchange for tho 
l>arren honor granted by him of styling Montefalco a full-fledged 
22G 
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Perugino, Spftgnft^TiWiod’AeHiai, Fm Angelico, Mcaaetris of FoU^o 
»Te well represented here, but JIonteMeo hfHlilfcown sp^ial art-gemtu 
Francoscu Melanzio, and nowbere cl«e can he be studied. Melanzio 
Was a pupil of Perugiuo, and the Jlafloniias he puiiitcd iK'isaesHea r 
gnice and bcRuty truly Haphaelesque, I iiri.ll nauie the one in the Chapel 
of the Piassia f» traniicenclent, but there are many others little inferior. 
Two in the auiall picture gallery ebow a great conlrasJt nnd demand 
TOUcb faith that they arc from the same hand. Both are signed and 
dated liy him, V*ut hia prt^t-tss between the five years uiarkod on 
them 1487 and 1492 is aluiost incredible. 

I have a copy of a letUir dated llltb Dec., 1878, from the Director of 
the Dresden Art Uallety, I* Gruner, arldreased to the excolleiit syndic 
•Signor l,oreti, which maiufesta his interest ui Mclanzjo's work. He 
regrets his scanty knowledge of this painter, and quotes the only refer* 
eiice he can discover, a'hich is in Me^zanotte’s laie of Pertigtno p>ub' 
lished at Perugia in 1836, naming him as '* Vannncci’a scholar,” and 
the proljable date of his death aljout 1525. This statement is confirmetl 
in a Latin yiH in the possession of the Marchese Fradi-esco deglL Abati 
in 1796. Melanzio painted all, nr nearly all, the Church of Santa 
Uluminata. The second chapel to the left as you enter, with a /Vwe- 
pio ill the centre, and on the sides the F’hjftl into Eg;;pt, and .4ifor«tioi» 
of the Mafft, is a gem of the choicest art. 

ProfenBor Adiimo Ruasi, late nrcbitM'tof Perugia, walulously attempted 
to trace this artiitt’s career, and the results were intended to appear in 
the Archhio Storico ddf AtHl I do not know if Lis death in March, 

18iU, interrupted hb intention. It is authenticated that he completed 
a Mooittl, or wayside shrine in 1347: that be bad a dispute which was 
settled by arbitration on 26th Feb-, 1499: that on the I2th Xov., 1512, 
be mude a payment on behalf of bid wife, Maria .Antonia di Picran- 
toiiio di JacoiKi: that on the 24th May, 1514, he began to paint the 
Chapel of liianta Cblaretti in the Cliureh of Sant’ Agostiiio: that on 
the 7th Sept., 1515, he signeti liia name with date upon a picture over 
tlio high altar in the Church of Ron Leonardo: that in 1515 be signed 
the fresco on the third altar of the Clmrch of S-ant’ Illummatii: that 
on llie ‘2lKt .lany., 1516, he gave a receipt in his wife’s name for fifty 
llorSna bequeathed to her hy an aunt, Silvedtra of Spoleto; that in 
Feb., 1517, he contractHl with Bonifario di Cnppis to paint and gild 
n picture and chapel in Santa IllQinlnata. All these notices are 
mdracted from original notarial documeiita, signed and dated, which 
I ntKjd not fartUer partknliitize. 

On the 6tli of May, 1838, the Communal Council of Montefalcci d^ 
■creetl to raise a tuonument to the memory of its illuatrious painter In 
his native city. 
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Half the fri 8 cne 9 in Montefalco are obliterated by dense layers of 
abominable whitewasih; and would that I conld truly speak well of 
the preaervation of those which nemaiii; but I am glad to say that 
the Minister of Public Inatruction has since my visit sent an inspector 
to report on the Chutcb of San FTanccaeo, wbich is now inscribed on 
the list of Italian National Monuments. Moreover, its condition is 
infinitely superior to that of tlie Church of Sant’ Hluminata, where 
the frescoes of Melanzio are cruinhting off the damp walls for want of 
a trilling expaidittire. Strange it is, but Utorftlly true, that in Monte- 
Mco are slowly perishing the noblest works of pictorial art, which in 
a London salcsrootii wuuhl tw coveted ami purchaseil fiir sums of 
money, a fraction whereof would pay for their safe-keeping in situ, 

I am no bcHei'crin meffectual word-aualyais of pictares; they must 
lie seen-—^antl a drive of two hours from the nniway Hlution at Foligm 
ifl not liir to go for .1 glimjisc of the artistic beautica Montefako richly 
owns, until time and lunger neglect shall fiidn? them out of sight for 
ever. 

Rough and nucouth as the L'mbrian pesisant roundabout here is, 
still as he walks die lovely country lanes in his dirty white smock, he 
carries witJiin his innormoal soul a dull eoiiaciousncss, which lightens 
up with an cucour^iig word, that his Montefalco contains a mine of 
treasure which he ought to be proud of His life and his habitation 
are hard and squalid, hut acom-gathering, and the detqHiiling of olive 
t^f^e 3 , have not t|uite killed the knowledge that his churehe!) are made 
sacred by something bright. His voice and ilialeet an? strident anni 
repellent, hut bis “Bgon passeggio" gnimhletl forth surlily as vou 
encounter him is os sincere as the nevei^failing eourtenus "Btion 
giomo i ki ** of his Tuscan neighbour; w hilst uudemcath the "Umbrian 
husk there is the virtue of liarti labour, and its fruits are in the 
smiling landscape surrounding 3 'ou on cverv side. 

The Falcon which a pretty legend records to has'e flown in at the 
open window of a mom where the Elders sat in council on tlie choice 
of a name to give their city when rebuilt was long a bird of doubtful 
omen j for in after times Montefalco bitterly groaned under the tyran¬ 
nies of the Trinci famUy (lords of Fuligiio); and the ruin wrought by 
MarteUt of the Black Bands instigated by the fieree Bagltoni of 
Perugia; bwidcs the dread jusitilcnctw that twice, in 14 (« imd 1629, 
detaaUitc^i it, untiJ at last it passed bencjith a milder swav, and ia 
now a place for few ambitions stive peacoful ones, 

WinLlAM SfERCER, 

Gainsborough, Lincolitalure, 
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Nctte to thk aek>V1’:.— I would add to the intetii^tio^ letter of Mr. 
Mercer a line regariJiD?^ the inscriptions^ od theeK? firoec-oee at Moute- 
faleoj merely for the conveniotieo of njadera^ rei^rertingr that there wjia 
DO time to aak it of Mr. Mercer’s more competent ImntL 

AtS. Fmnee^.^, on thn wall Dear the door, is the eignaltire of 
Tiherio iFAasisit iahowLiig that he worked here in 1510; a. D- h.occcm."3C. 

de Aaido 'phiziL AI S. Fortxmato we find the ^ame siguatnre, 
the only difference l>eing that the date ia two years later, 1512. These 
frcscoets lire in the chapel of S. Fmnceaco. ^Monlefalco is perhaps the 
liest pljice to atudy Benoaro Gozai>li. One of hia twt> frescoes at S. 
Fortuuato hfifl the Lnacription [Opuj] Bmoin de Fiormtiaf Mccydi^ At 
S. Franc^co, Gozziili'a imnie as the painter of the choir is thus giTcn 
on the right-hand piliLHter; In sanriiiistnitf Trinliatia huiie c^p- 

pdliim plfuil Benoiim Fhrentinini tab tin-fm Domini mithiinia ^piadrin- 
gentmmo fpUntim^mmo secimdo; ffiiolk sit pkt^r pr^nta^ in^ke Sector. 
In the vault imd on the walls of the right able sere frEricoea by Goz^oli, 
feigned and datEnJ iis follows in the sixth vaults which m the chapel a{ 
S, Jerome; C&r^ructa attpit dqdctu W cappdl^t ad hmor^i gkritmi 
Hj/fronimi^ u ecoc.Lii dk pnviQ ntjft'emhfhi while in the frieze of the 
cornice is the signature: 0pm Bmoiii de Floreatin^ 

It should he noticed that there are works by theachools of Cimahue 
and Gietto at S. Francesco. 

1 would adfl a few words to Mr. Mcrecrb very appreHiiative 
noLioe of Fnmceaco Mclaiiiio. a native of Montefalco, and none of 
whose signed works appear elsewhere in Umbria^ to my knowleilge. Mr. 
Mercpr repeats Mezmnutti's statement that the date of Molanzio^a death 
is alnjut 1525* Unless thi: ingeription in tho ujise of S. Fortunato has 
been tajDi>ered with he is shown to have been grill painting iu tho 
year This inscriptiun rea^ls^ according to Guardabn-Rsi (J/on. 

Ka&r/rt); /Vtznirwtftia M de Monicftdw pin^t ii.ccccc^sx^'in^ and 
the subject of this charm mg painting b the Virgin outhmneil hold¬ 
ing tlie Child, with three saiuls on each side. Hb signature on 
tho painting in S, Leonardo is : FraRcieGfiS Mci Mont Fak. plnxii 
QTiiw) Domini milkdrno quin^entedmo dk 

tmnbrk. The subject of this tempera painting on canvas k the Virgin 
and Child enthroned: on the throne are four angels crowning the 
V’^irgin, whilo four ongela are singing above the throne; ou each side 
are four saints in three rows. In the dhureh of S. Maria Mehmiio 
painted in fresco tlie niche behind the high altAT* His signature^ which 
ifl not dated, reads: P^anekms MeUinlins de MorUefako pinsit The 
iuhject IS: abovct God the Father m a glory of angekj bleasing; below, 
the Virgin and Child, enthtuned, with two angels, whilo on the left S. 
Fortunatus k say mg mass. At 8. Dluminata, where there are such 
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b^utiful works hy thia iirtist, the fii^t niehe on the right contaiDa the 
inHeriptloa: ^titio ZNjtnmi MUfmrn.o qnhitfraieitijtio a\ Fy^neisem AMim- 
tiun 1\ It iH a queatioQ whetlier the froacoea in the next niche, dated 
1505. and those m the Inat nierho on the righ ts tinted i5U9i ma}' not bfr 
eurlier works l>y Melanzio. 

FinEktty it m mtereatiug to note tliiit side by side with the works of 
the Florentinei Perugian imd native flehtMils, there are examiiles of the 
schools of Gubblo (^, S. Fnuiceaco in third vault) and Foiignu (Ch. 
of TinTita)^ ao that we ltih obtain in Muntefnico a giKKl view of stiveml 
flideti of the development of Judian painting frenn 1450 to 1^525. 

[Ed.] 


LETTEFlS FflOM 

h 

Xo visttoT with archfrological interests, returnLiig to AlbenN in tlic 
autumn of 1892 after an absence of thruo or four ys?iirs, trould have 
fflileil to be impreaacd by the pri.iprtiaa made nt the niuseninSp especially 
the National Museum on the Patiesia road. To iKegin with qxLcrnaJ 
a|>pHifanees, the fneade, which is only in part of marble, hsis l>een 
made prtwmtuble by receiving on its iin^ightly ruhhle the pmlestincd 
covering of stucco; and the apace in front, f^:^mJc^ly crowned w'ltli 
anrientj gmvc-eftotiEiS, haa been clenrwl, enclosed by a low wall and 
taatcfuHy Inid nut ^dth fountains and dower-beds. Passing in, one 
duds ftlW^u rociLus filled with sculptures and aci^cssilile to the general 
pul die. Pmbably few Imt sj>eeitdista Iiatc any conception of the 
gfe4itand growing wealth of this uiugnificeut cnlieetion. Among tha 
addilions of the past twrj or three years are seyeml of ntdeworthy im¬ 
portance. From Mdoe comes an Archaic male figure of the Ho-called 
Apollo type, misleadingly referred to in this Joursal, VoL Vll, p. 520, 
as a pugilLMt, This figure is better preaer\'ed than any other of it* 
class, except the ^‘Apollo of Tenea in iMunich, being unbroken and 
subHUmtially intact^ except for the loss of the right leg l»elgw the knee 
and the left foot It is considerably over life-atza In style it is most 
nearly related to the “Aptilltiof ITiera, though decidedly more nd- 
vanccd. Hhaniniis has fnmislied several statues^ including ^ largi? 
TheiuiSp dating from the end of tho fourtb or beginning of the third 
centuTy. It is im imposing figurCp llmugh rather hard and soulles*. 
Tliree colossal heads and a piece of drapery ornamented with noliefe, 
all firim the temple of Dcspolna at Lykosonra, offer a difficult problem 
to archaeologists. Numerous other fragmeuts belonging to the aame 
group remain at the pbeo of their dbeoveiy. It is pructicaily certain 
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that these are the aculptUTCS described by Paueanioa and attributed by 
him to Dainophon of Messone. Now, atthougli we have no direct 
eridence ae to the data of this artist, the preaumption has always been 
overwhelminply strong that he flourished in the time of Epaminfindaa, 
when M«galoi>olw and Mcaaene were first founded. But in the pnaenco 
of these works one is driven to ault , la this data posisible? Some are 
able to answer, Yes. I must own that the spedmena on exhibition in 
Athens soeoi to me so profoundly alien to what we have hitherto 
known of the spirit and raethodBof the fourth lieutury as to shake my 
confidence in the antecedent presumption. Perba[)a the further study 
of the architectural reniains of the temple will help to dear up the 
matter. In the fom* in which PauBanins isaw it the building was or 
Rinnan tlate. Whether there was an earlier building on the same site, 
and, if eo, what was its daJ'j, art> queatiens on which the last word has 
not yet been aiKiken. The superb sculptures from the Argive Heraion 
are in the museuni, but not yet esposed to public view. In feet, tho 
store-rooros still contain a groat mass of matarial, mostly, to l>esure, 
of inferior merit, but indutling piecets of extraordinary value. It Ls 
most satisfactory to be able to record the appearance in November of 
the firet vnlurac of the long-eijiccted detailed catalogue of sculpture,' 
an octavo volume of over five hundred jpagi?a, cootaining 1 ,f>i4 num¬ 
ber. It is a tliorougb piece of work, of which Mr. Eabbadias iiaa 
good leai^n to be proud, Stdl more important, at least for students 
who do not live in Athene, is the fact that the administration Lm 
causeil casts to lie made of the nioiit imiKirtant piecca in the Acropolb 
Moseum and the National lluaeuni, except aueh aa ahow remuine of 
painting. The catalogue of the piecea selected has just been ksued.’ 
It includes 112 uumbers. One act of these casta is to tw sent to the 
Chicago Exhibition, and will doubtless be ultimately secured by one 
of our muaeunis. Aa soon os the necessary enabling act has been 
pusaed l;.y the Chamber of Deputies the museum here will hie n-ady 
to fill orders. It will also cast any additionrtl piece that uiiiy be lie- 
sired, so far aa the presence of color tloes not prevent, ut the price of 
the iUOuli.L 

The rooms of the Natioiml Museum devoted to bronzes, vases, terru- 
cotts figurinea and mifiCclIiineouH small objects still remain cloned. 
The same is true of the great ceutraJ hall, effectually frwaco&l in My- 
eenavan patterns, and destined frtr the exhibition of Mycenaean arith 
quJties. The objects irom Mycenae, Tiryns, Spata and Bapheion 

■ Tirf 'ESmuP aiduremv - KuTd^oym * 5W D. liafipa&la, 

FtMiraP' MokMrdju^. 

^KflTilXryM r^M iw rf '^iULyeu^r. 1&03, 
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(Vaphio) are in pnoresa of removal from (mo of the rooms occupied by 
tholiTwk Archfcological Sociotv in tbc Polytechnikon, tbo coiistitufJoix 
of the society proviJinp for the leeignation of its eoUectiona to the 
keeping of the Nntional Museum, wbctiover required, Ali the v’aso 
fragincnte ftoTU the Acid polis have ix>eii dejHHitoi in one of the closed 
looms ofthe Natiouai Miiscuni, Coiiiddfiniitle progTeas has been mudo 
by Dr. Woltera and T>r. Gnief in sorting mid cutalogaiug tiiem, Even 
the most casual inspection shows that they are to be a perfect mino oi 
infomirttion for the student of Attic vase-painting. Fiiijiliv it reiLmina 
to speak of the epigraphicid museum in the grouiid-daor rooms and 
eourta, I'nder the care of Dr, Lolling tliLi collection, which now in¬ 
cludes the fnaeriptiniig formerly in the keeping of the Archipological 
Society, is in process of arningetneiit, and is regularly accessiblo 
everj’ morning ftoin 9 to 12, In one nKU'/i, devoted totiie more tnvtia- 
porkthle inscriptioDs from the Acropola, the task of classification has 
been (.-oiuplutcfl, and a catalogue uf this room is unrlershiod to 1x5 well 
forward. 

The excavations aiulertaken at the end of last Januaiy by the Ger¬ 
man Arcfiaologiciil Institute between the Areopagus and tho Pnyx 
were interrupted early in Ajiril by Dr, (now Prof,) Durpreld^afitistomary 
Poloimnnesian tour. They weru rejsiimtd on Nov. 1st, ami have just 
been broken oU ngain. The nmin object of these excavations has 
bceri to find tho famous Enneakruunos, the nine-mouthed fouiiUiin of 
the tyrant Peisistmtos. It will be leniemliered that moat autlioritiES 
on the topography of Athens (I.(iake, Curtins, M'ncbsmuth, I^illing, 
eto.) have identified ttiis foutiLiin with a spring outside the nndeiit 
city, on the aouthofist, close to the Ilism and just lieiow the tcmnlo of 
Olympian &ub. Prof, Dbrpfehl, however, has for manv venm us- 
signctl It to a very fliffmnt neighbourhood. The spot where be 
conjeetundly placed it may be seen on the jdan to face page 5 of Miss 
namwn'a MylhobgT,- and Monuiuema of Ancient Athens. It is Ik- 
tween tbc Arciopagus and the Pnys. near the southwad. angle of the 
former. At this j^hoint, therefore, digging was begun. One of tho 
^liCift riaults was the discovery of the ancient atreet which aHcendod 
fruin ^e north, t. s,, probably fmiu the iipctfa, towanl tlie Acmrwlifl 
following the same general direction as the modem road. In spite of 
its relative importance it was a narrow street, lO-Ifl feet wide. One 
is forcibly reminded that tlie city was, as the P^udo-Dicaearehua 
puts It, au rip. The Panathenaic ship so 

notable a fE^turo of the proetssion which climbed this ascent tg tho 
acropoH could have been no great affair after bU. Remains have 
been found of a close succession of buildinga Iwrdering the street on 
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its wfsitcm sidp. Sonae of Lbem were private hottues, hut not enoagli 
L? left to give klb any new light on the domestic: iirohfleeture and nj- 
Tangemente of uiicieut Athens, At one point a foot-way diverged to 
the ecuatr and apparently aneetided ateeply to the aero|>olifl, while the 
main street wonnd aronn^i at an eaflier grade. At the corner thus 
formed, nn the aonth aide of the foot-way, a saered preeinet, dating 
fri»Tn the dfth rentury B. Luis been brought to light. The votive 
r ell eta tbuiid here show that n gtjd of heating was worshipped in the 
preeincL One of these reliefs, representing a man holding before him 
a gigantic Icji, the foot plaiiloii ou the ground, affords a eurious novelty 
in thiii tiaes of es-votos. Under the main street, to come back Us thatj 
runs a iafge earthenware drain, with wcll-presciTed mnu^holcs at 
frequent inte^n-als, and into this main drain numerous smaller ones 
diecliarge. Hut these n^sults, though they have a veiy cotiaidernhle 
intereiU are merely incidental The main fact is that Prof. Dbrpfeld 
believes he has iit last Hieii the poeitloQ of the Enneakrounoa, Tlje 
spot is considerably higher up lhan that w^hich he once eoiijectufully 
assigned^ being in fnet just where the mis of the Propylaea, if 

praducc^li would cut tliL- niodern road. The outlet of a subterranean 
ai^ueiluct of 11 reek ratLstmetion him Ijeeii liiseovered here, which comes 
from the southeast anrl nmy well be the cnii of the conduit found Ln 
upder the tliealre of Dionysius. This aqui^luct muat not Ipc con- 
fouudetl with the one previously knuwm in thia ueighbourhood and 
reprefcnted in Biliks liajTLson''& map. The latter is now relegated to 
Eonmn times. The former ia assigned, on the ground of its charactcT 
and tliut of the temi-cotta watcr-chitnncl found in it, to tile sixth cen¬ 
tury ii„ CL Thiu aqueduct supplied a largo ret^tangnlxir biudn^ of which 
recognistablo tracts? remain. There ore further indications hearing on 
the question, and the ftill weight of the evidence cannot lie apprecisited 
till Prof. I>orpfeld hoa published hia tinal report. 1 think he hn4 
established the fact that in the Peisistratle jieritsl a supply of water, 
such SIS Atheiis had never known before, was brought from a dl^bauce, 
probably from the IUsoSt to the fsiint 1 have designated, w'hcrc it fed 
a great public fountain. This is, of cotinsct a great gain for Prof. 
Porpfcld^s Enneakrounos theewy, which I think may now claim a 
decided balance of probabilit)^ in its favor. But, after all, there stEU 
remainsi some tniublesome evidence on the other Eiidfi, especiiidly the 
ofbiu-qiioted pa^^ge in Thucydifles (II 15), which to in?Dst readers 
aeem to iiujily that the Euneakromios was to the south of the Acmpolis. 
Si> I fear tfoit this impoitant queation hi Allienian topography has 
not yet reached a hiia] sctElemeoi. 

Aa usual the work of exploration w^as going on during the pummer 
and iiutumu at varioud points in Greece, hut ns the ofheuil bulletm, 
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the AcA-tw *ApxptAo)tJtjyix6v^ b nE^w Kiel It in arrearti—Ilia latent tuttnbijr 
ifi that for August, 1892—it b not easy eTen for a resirlunt of AthenB 
to report reaultii. At Epidaurnn Mr. KabbadistB waa engaged in the 
excfLvniEon of the sanctnan’'of Aeklepioa. liLa comprehenaive work 
on the subject, lo he entitled i^euilCas d^Eprdaure la in preBa, anil 
ifi expected to ap|>earwlfhiD n few weeks. At Elettsm J^tr, philioa^and 
at MyceniE: Mr. Taountaai, carried on the respective exfiloratioiiB with 
which their naniee areao honDrnhIj naaooiated. At old Corinth^ which 
had been aa good os nntouehed by the archipnlogiate^ spade, Prof. 
Skiafl bns expoaed tlie riiiiis of two or threct buildmga, and—what ia 
more important—has ahown thereby that extensive remains of the 
city are awaitiog resurrection. All the four enterprises juat referred 
to have beco carried on at the expense of the Aj^chteological Society 
at Athens. 

An important undertaking of a dilTercnt K>rt is that of the Hoyal 
Geographical Bociety of Great Britain, which has couiinissioncd ^Ir. 
G» H, Grundy, of Bmaenoae College, Oxford, to make contour-ma^je of 
the prineijijil hattlc-bclds of Boeotia Mr. Grundy came to Greci'c 
about the middle of December, and, in spite of somewhat severe 
wcother, soon finished his survey of the battle-fields of Plataia and 
Leuklm. I n a sul^sequent be will go on with the work. 

But the most unportant event which it falls within the scope of this 
letter to record is the hTginning^ in OctoljtUTj 18&2, of the Ihoruugli 
excavation of Delphi. The people of Kastri have nut yet been res- 
inuvcxl to the new ifife uHaigninl them three-quartiMs of a mile further 
down, tcjward tJhrjTSO* Indeed in Ck-Ujber nothingr had been done 
toward building the new boiLHes or supplying the place with water. 
There was an Impref^iuu among the KastrititeEii that the whole project 
would never come to any tiling. Under tliese ciTcamston<^e 3 M. 
Humolle, the Director of the French School, under whcise ]>ersonal 
euperintetidence the cxeavationi will heconducted^ judged it wide to 
make a bi^nnEng at once. The earth thrown out ty former diggiuga 
and heaped up a little below the poljgunul wall which sujiports the 
temple-terrace, had to be cleared away, and the autumn campaign was 
devoted chiefly to this somew hat uninspiring, though neuessarv tasL 
\STieti the villager? saw that the loug^deferred w ork was really l*emg 
taken in hand, that their deportation waa imminent, and yet that their 
new homes w not ready to receive them, eomo iitUe opposition de¬ 
veloped itself It came to throwing stones at the workmen. The 
affair was much exaggerated by rumor, hut it waa so far trooblesome 
that M. Uomollc cjiUed for protection from the military and received 
a guard of some Meen aoldiere. Whm the soil lielow the aceumu- 
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lAted dfin-'is was reached, diaeoverier began. A quantity of irwriptions 
were founds amutig thetn one long one coutuming a decree of a phratry. 
ThiflT of counre was to be expected. No one erer doubted that the soil 
of Delphi was still rich in inscriptions. More importaiit as an caTuest 
of things to i>ome waa the discovery of a section of the £^acre<i Way 
with its ancient paving, of the foundations of a circular building and 
of several fragments of ATcbiteeture and sculpture. The approach of 
winter interrupted the work^ which will be resumed on a much larger 
scale in March. It is ex|>t!Cted that Lbe new village will then be ready, 
and that the tearing down of the old houses can begin without delay. 
The results so fer gained are encouraging for the future, and Delphi 
prouiiaea to l>e for classical archeologists for several years 

to romc. 

F, Bh Tajibkll. 

America School, Athens^. Feb. 15^ IKIIS, 


IL 

In a previous letter I descrii>ed some of the results of cjtploratiou 
carried on in Greece in the autumn and winter of 1892—S13. Tlie open¬ 
ing of spring haa liccn, as ixstial, the signal for the renewal of activity in 
this directionK—an activity nearly cemfined to the foreigii Schoiols^ 
masiuuch as the Greeka generally prefer digging in the suinnier atid 
autumn. 

At Kaetri (Delphi) excavation was resumed early in April and is 
now in progresi?. The work la under the charge of Homolle, 
Director of the French School, with M, Couve, a member of the 
School, as hla chief aseistant. Tlie task of transferring the Hibge 
which cumbeia the ground haa proved a slow one Only a few bouses 
in new Kastri are at present completed and occupied, and most of the 
houses in old Kac^tri remainflhtnding, luany of them Iming^ill inlifll> 
iled. However, the villager seem now to have quietly accepted the 
inevitable. There is a small guard of soldiers in the pinre, but no 
disturljance of the jieace haa i>ccurTedj ro far ain I know, A beginning 
has been made of pulling down the houses which cover the site of the 
great temple^ but actual excavadoii hi^A thus far been eonfinefl, or at 
last accounts had been, to the tract immediately l)elow the fujlygiuial 
retaining-wall of the temple-terrace. Numerous inscriptions are kuowu 
to have been found, but nothing has yet been made public as to tlieir 
contents- The diflcoverr whose sjgniticance can bo moat promptly 
appriH'iated is that of sevenil anrhaic ruetopfis, Ijelougingto o building 
of which the foundstione have been unearthed.. It is conjectured 
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tJiiit tliia buildmE Lhe treaBiirc^-house of thu Athenmns, Tiiontiooccl 
by PjiiLsaidii^ (X, ii. 5)|ijjid by him to bavp E^fBeted from 

the proceeclfl of the spoils taken at the battle of Marathon. The style 
of the mctopea apiwar to me of a tlistinetly earlier datfir but the dia- 
crepaney is not a serioiia matter^ for Paiii^niaiS is notoriously nntntst- 
worthy in regard to the dating of nitmuineiitji. At any rate, thes# 
fleulplnres, of whirh Heveral pieces tire in oxcc-llont proscryation, arfi 
of extreiiie interest in thomselvtis, iiiiJ their diecoveiyT almost before 
the nptnniiiig of the soil of Delphi can said to hiive Heri^jusly 
begun, lifings one ho|>efiil asauiauce of the han'cst that is In store. 

The British Sehwl has byen veiy' aetive this sjEring. The liiiishing 
touehf^ hflye been put upon the work at .MogBlnpchlis by the complete! 
clearing of the Therailioii, the great hall behind the theatre. No 
ijii|)ortaiit new disf^overien were expei’ted, not H'ete any made. A 
frt^h phi^e was tried in Aepogthena—an ancient sita of whicht since it 
lifts fllb 'gctlicr tyeaped mention in Baedeker and tlie Guitle Joanne, it 
may not lie suj>ertlnoafi tri aay that it lies in the Slegorid, on tbo Gulf 
of Coriiitln tind tJiat it jiossesscs remark ably well ]>resen'cil walbi. 
T]ie wtErk here woa carried on cUiefiy by Mt'asre. BetLHon^ llfisan+^Tiol 
and Mayor^ meiulfens nf the Hritish fichiKd. Unrortninitely it proved 
that the neightmrhood had been plundered by the unauthorizcil dig¬ 
gings of the peoseiRts. Stilly toward the end of tho three weeks cam¬ 
paign^ considerable tjuantitics of early temcottas and vases, prcHenting 
interesting [loints of study ^ and one pi ace of imirl de 9cul|>lure w ere 
secured- ^leasrfi. Bather and ^'orkc started a few days ago for the site 
of the Arcadian Tmpezue^ not ve^- Hir friitn Megalp|M:>lb, and are 
doubtlpHs aow conducting excavations at that place. 

It romains to report hriedy on the excavations of our own School 
in Spuftft and at tlte Argive Mennum. The work has been under the 
supervision of Dr. Waldstein, and it be1i>ngs to him to give the first 
full account of the results. At BfFartii Mr, Meader was commiMioued 
bo mnipictc the uncovering of the circular fouudatlouB, supposed to 
he those of the building Tnendoned by Pausanias (1IL 12. 11.) as nciEir 
the where the Spartan ekkt^ia was held. Some confirmation was 
obtained for the belief that these foundations were not a more plat¬ 
form, hut sup).ioft&d a superstnipturOp as one would natumlly iufor 
fnmi Pausanias^ language. Beyond this there ifi little to say. Much 
Renter interest attachea to the work at the Hencnm. Tlie campaign 
hero oecupiod the month i)f April, aiid was conducted hy Dr. Wald- 
fitein in person^ aaaisted by Messrs. WaabingtoUp Lythgoe^ Norton and 
(for a part of the time) Meader, The clearing of the site has been 
accomplished with great thoroughness, so £hr aa it bus gone. The 
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Cyclopean rotaming-well of the other temple haa lieen laiil ]>fire to the 
foundations, and renmin^ of stmu imd other htji Id inga auch as beloiaged 
to a tomple'pretdiict hflvo been mote or lt*d completely diaclo^d. 
The task of reconMnictiiig on ]>apcT the temples and other buildings 
has not been attempted aa yet, but even without that the architectural 
remains m sifu are of considerable intercBt and value and will adrl to 
the already unrivalled attractionei of Argolie. The wmall finds, con- 
sieting of (joltery, torraeotta tigurehr, arebiteetural fragments, iiiauriji- 
tioELfl^ sculptures, etc., have been, for the most part^^ transferred to the 
muBcuma of Argos snd Athens, the latter taking everything that was 
judged of Unit-rate importance* There is an immense nifias of thia 
iimteriah the proper aludy of wbieh will require weeks ami perhaps 
months of |j 4 Ltiout liibor. The iuiicriptioas arc the only iiLisa of objects 
which has fallen below reasonable ejipeetations. They arc very few 
in number and moBt of them of no great Interest. One of tliem, how- 
evert has some palEVOgriiphienl imjiortancc, pre5r*cnting, as it does, the 
Argive forni^ hilherlo all hut unexampled, of the letter II- On the 
other hatid a gratifying number of fine t^uilptures m marble was found. 
One of thtwe is the torwo of a small arehaistic Image of a goddess, 
ckaiied liy a tife-sixu am^ This must have lieen part of a gmup, and 
It is tempting to refer it tn the second temple. As Dr. Waldstein sng- 
gestetl at once, the suliject would suit an Iliupernia, which wc know tom 
pELusauios to have heen repredeiitol in the scul|iture of uno endj proti- 
ahly the west end, of the temple. NiiW the fragment discovered m 
certainly not part of a metope, ljut wonlfl go very well, so far as I can 
judge, in a pedhiient. If eo^ we should have to give up the tentative 
suggestion of T>r, WalA^tciu {Exirfivationn th^ Bfrakmj p- 7), assign¬ 
ing the lliujTerais exelusivoly Ui the metopes, and nhould ho hnmght 
back to something like Weloker's view, which referred that scene to the 
wf=sst pecli nieiit. Another i nfereuce may lie ha ^jirdeti, though d uh ioustyi. 
The mnrble of tlic fragiueut in question reacinblcs that of tbe other 
frogtiieiit^ auppoaoil to l>c pe^hineutiil, xvs w'oll as that of the mcto|>ea^ 
Imt differs fmtii thsit of the Hera” bead. The former is said to be 
Peiitelic, the lattcii Parian. Tina fact decideilly iliaconm^ng to the 
idea that the Hera ” stcusd in one uf tlie |XjdimcutH. How^ever, wo 
must w^ait til] all the cvidctice ia in before attempting tn deciLlc these 
questions positively. The twm beautiful (uecus of scnlpture 

which we owe to this season^s work were found on one of the last 
days, alter Dr. Waldatoin's departure frotn the scene. One of them 
is a female head* of the same dituensiona as tlie Rhangnb^ licad, and 
the Amazon (?) head of lost year, and prcBiimably Vielongeil to a 
metojie. It ie in exeelleiit preaervatiouT and is very cbarming;. The 
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^tber piece^ which cortaialy belonfied to n niotope„ 19 the torao of a 
dmp«d female figure, apparently engaged in a atrugfiiei—a spirited 
and admirable work. I has'e probably euld enough to show that fhia. 
aeaeoii’d oatnpaign at the ileruenin 1ms been highly atiecefisful. If the 
reaiiltB have not been flo Handing as those of biwt year, they have at 
any rate Wn abundant and importaiit. I am glad to ha able to add 
that the seulptures frutu that aite are no longer hidden from public 
view. All the must important pieces from the Rhangabf exvavatioas 
and our own, with the ©xeeption of the archaistlc goddess^ are now 
conveniently exhibited in one of the aeceaaLble rooms of the Z^fuseum. 

F. B. Tajiokll, 

Athetifs, May 24^ 18113. 

7b th^ EdiCtyr qf the AinrticaTi Journal af ArehjLolo^ : 

Lkfir ^irz Permit me to correct a statement made by me in describ¬ 
ing (VoL VII of this JocBXAL, p. 440) the ** menga ponderaria ” from 
Asaos, now in the Boston Mtiseura of Fine Arts. I eaid there that the 
name ils applii^ii to an object of this class, was umnijiported 

by ancient usage. I had in mind the important Attic dacree (G. 1. A, 
li 47t>), in which signiEes weights and measures which havti 

been tested and approved by eomparisDn with the public standards, 
here lallcfl and which are iutendcfl for act uni use in buying 

and selling. But I had ovcrlooketl an inscription from Dolos^ pub¬ 
lished by M. lloniollo in the Bulletin da Correspondence Helkmique, 
1879, [wtge 379 (=±I>ittetihorgerj Irwr, Gra^. No. 342). This 
IS upjii a marblo block cont^iug a single measure of capacity^ and 
reads: ■ • - ■ Tflji.]os 

4r^4d^ <nrtppo^ 'AvnXXutvi. The UBe of fnr a public 

standard seems thus suffidetiLly guaranteed. 


F. B, TARBEnn. 
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History of Art Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and LygiA^ From the 
Frpnrh of Geor^ges Fcrmt, member of the Imfittute, Pmfeaaor of tho 
Faculty of lAftterSp Paris, and Charles Chipiei. niiifftrateJ wilb ti?o 
liundred and eighty engravuige, I^incion! Choprrmn & Hull ■ New 
York: A. C. Amistrnug & Son. 

Hi^rfokv OP Art is Persia. From the French of the sanies iesmed by 
the eflme puhlishers, Illustmtcd with two hundred and fifty-four 
eii^rnivinga in the text, and twelve stool and tsolored plates. 

Thtae two volumes eorreapond to the tifth volume of the Mi^irc de 
rArt dantf FAjiliquHf by Perrot and ChipieK, and complete the 

hiFtory of Oriental art. With the nest volume tlie hiatory of Greek 
art beginB. In discuesinp the work now licfore us it is well to keep 
the original distinct from the trsin^Iation, for the matter contained in 
these volumes is the work of Mcssts- Perrol and ChipieEr while the 
translation hi the work of some wisely anonymous pemon or persona. 
The eontente of this volume will prove Ln no way disappointing tq 
those who aie familinr with the previiius volumes of the dt 

r.drt The treatment of the art of each nation is preceded by an 
aircoimt of the history of the nation itaeU; going back rather further 
than is absolutely ne^'cssary into the earlicwt prehL^toric times. Tho 
same diffusenee"^ and lack of proportion noticcahb in the earlier 
volum&a (riee review of the in Fhf^dcia and ilit A. J. A.^ 

Vol. 1, p. IfKi ffi., by A. R. Marsh,) id here also qlwer\'ed. Tlie plates 
are t^arefully executed^ while the enfrravkigB in the text atu less 
attractive than they ahould be. Both the plates and engravings make 
a. better appearance in the French edition than in the translation on 
account of the different quality of the paper usetl. 

The work before us treats of Orienteh not of Greek ark fl-nd there¬ 
fore those monuments in which Greek intluence is predominant arc 
not discuseed. Many monumonta belonging topographically to the 
legions here describetl are for this reaHon passed by in silence to be 
mentioned in their profKjr plac^cs in the history of Gieek art. This is 
notably the case in regard to Lycia, whose purely indigenoua art Ikdefl 
239 
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atmoat into iiuigtilficanco beaido the Bpecioiens of Greek barxfliwork 
found at Xanthoa aad GJol Baaelii. 

The Djtfl of Phrygifli LydLi, Caria, and L3'cLi are treated 1u four 
huodred which toight wefl have been leaa. i n fact, there seems 

to be aonie difficulty in Finding enough to say. Tlie matter and 
iUostmtioiLH an^j of couiue, chiefly Ijormwed from the Tvorks of othfiTS, 
but the trcatnieut of the subjects tu; connected wholes he longs to M. 
Perrot, and we owe him a |^t debt of gratitude for giving ns in one 
volume au exhaustive treatmeot of mattera hitherUi fiiacufideil for the 
most part in scattered monographs auri jirtic Ics. In th e setrt ion d cvoted 
to Phrygia, Pemit indulges in occnsional polemic agaiust Fnofeasur 
Ramsay, the iTilue of whose labors he dues, however, not fail to 
api>rieciate. The account of Ijycian Tombs is no Jiiore than a sum- 
niaty of Hennclorre exposition in Kfimi im mte/MfisdicA^rt Klamasien, 
and the same work fumiehes most of the matter for the entire account 
of Lycia. 

Five hundred pcgea are devoted to tlie art of Persia aluno, and this 
is by no mams disproportionate. To be anro, Persian art has had 
comparatiTely little inlluencc upon the world in general. Imnng arisen 
too late to affect the early devdopmnnt of Greek art, yet it is in itself 
interesting, showing, as it diss. the effect of Aaej-rian and Egyptian 
miluencc upon a primitive art and timber arehitecture. Although 
Persian art arose long after the beginnings of Greek art, It is j>rop(!rly 
treated in this volume, for its tharacter is Orieuta!, and besides, one 
need but imagine the cfnict of treating it after Greok art to justify the 
author in diepcxiing of it here. 

A useful list of the chief works relating to Persian art is given in 
a note on p. 35 (of the tranahition). Tlioae most frequently referred 
to are the works of Texier, Plandin and Ckste, and DieiiLdby, What 
polemic Dlls Look contains is directed mainly agninat Dieulsifoy. The 
treatment of coinage is Ijased for the most part ufHJn that of Rnrday 
V. Head, Hintoria ^fta^u^rtm. and Thf CbmAjM of Aydia tind Ptrsia. In 
the concluding chapter on “ the general characteristics of Persian art," 
M. PeiTot gives a useful summary of hie views of the relation of the 
art of Persia to that of other peoplee. Frcjiii Assy ria the Persians bor¬ 
rowed the use of brick in their great etltlices and the jjractice of raieing 
tlieir palacefl upon a platform alrovo the plain. The conquest of Egyjit 
by Cambyses brought in its train the introduction of the column and 
the hypoetyle hall, though the origin of the Peraian capitals is rather 
to he sought in Aesyria. The influence of Gtbocb is to ho found in 
sculpture (Bp«fially drapery) and to aomc extent nlso in architectural 
details. In this volume, as In the previous volumes of the iJteifnrff de 
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PAftr M, Perrot has given us subsUintially all that is known of the art 
of the imtious in question^ adding liis array of larts niueh Vftliiiible 
diBcUBsioru The book will be nf much use to scholat^^ and Lf it in 
not ramplete or finals that w ilue hi great measure to the ineomplete- 
ness of exeavatiuds. 

The En^liah tranaliition ia bad. The purpcee of a traiialatiun La to 
enable those who cannot raid the original to obtuin with ease and, if 
pos^lble^ with pleas nra ati arcLimie knowledge of its eon tents. Jt is 
douljtful if any one unfamiliar ivitb the French languiige can tell in 
ah eases wlmt M. Permt said by the perusal of this translation. Cer¬ 
tainly no one van read the traiiakitiou with pletistirc^^ for its langiitige 
is rarelyt if everj elegant^ and fraitiently oliHcnres or even fieri'erts the 
meaning of the originaL A few examples taken at random from many 
adll give aonie idea of tiie character of tlie tnuisbitors work. M. Par¬ 
rot says £p. 2o0i in sp€?aking of the site of Siirdo?: “ C^est de ce 
en face du continent des deux ruis^canxp quo pamlt s'ttre trouv^ le 
qiiarticr principal do la ville, celui qm renfennait le bazar anqueJ 
aboultasait et qne tniversait le grand ebeiuiii iles cikravjincg+** Th& 
LrarLHlation rends (p* i24;ij ; ‘^'rhe principal quarter of the city, now 
occupied by the bazaar, and the reiideavoua of caravans^ wiis on this 
side^ and Gtced the point wliere tlie two Htreams nieh’* To one who 
hiis vbdttKl the alnumt ilesertcd site of SartJeeT the place ** now octxi- 
pied by the bazaar and the rendervoua of caravans ” seems decidedly 
niythicid. xM. Pt-rrot (p, i n)i ‘H'ct art d^Rxtmire et do travailler 
les inctaux, les Phrygiens n^ont pu Pap prendre quVn Asie.^^ The 
translation reads (|.k 10); The art of mijiuig and working metals wa^i 
not lenmt: in Asia by the Phrygians/' in the French wa read fp, 492): 
“ l/architccte s'est sans doute apet^Uf it un moment, qu’il y avail lA 
uu d^fautp que son ehapiteant^'il smeompngnait bien Parch itrave en se 
developpant A souhait ilans la intlnie direction, a'emmanchait inal avec 
Ic fbf In the translation (/Vrm'ri, p*92): “The Jlrchiti'ct dunlitlcstj 
perceived^ at one time,that this was faulty; that if his capital har¬ 
monized W'ith the itrchitnive and could he extended iudeRiiitely along 
with it, its mode of atttu.-hmcnt with the shaft was had/^ In i\m 
French {]>. 4(4): **Danscet ensemble^ la disiaisition deti ileux c'oiiplei^ 
de voluteti ofFniit quel quo analogic avoc colle des prothyridcs greci|qcs, 
si Pnn suppcjsait tes enroulements du sonirnot dovelop|.kis dans unu 
directiou oppus^e a od-lo dcs volutes, tMimine dajis P&rhinos; inais ce 
n^€st pas ici lecas: 1^ volutes, coinme dans le ehapiteau ionique, se 
font pendant; letir eoiirlie ft totites est tnum^e diiuH le me me sens/* 
In the translation { Penia, p. 94}: Considered as a whole, the arrange¬ 
ment of the iloublo set of vohik'S is not \dthnuE nmibigy vniU that of 
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the Greek proUiyride (order rt?vc^^f^f^d), with this diBeroTice that tho 
Pemjin spires, like those of the Ionic capitiLl^ are HyinineLrically 
aiTftTipcd, t all the sarolla Eire tamed one waj^ and not oppoiwd to 
each other, aa in the Greek example.” Here the setaae of the English 
i^ rendered doubly obseure by the uae of instead of mlutEE or 

aonic eipiimlcnt term and hy that of t. g. instead of t, t Tliia last 
uiLitiike 19 constant tliroughout the book. 

Examples of inistmiialatioii of whole passaged, like those given 
ahoTP, mijzhi camly be multiplied. Then^ too, certain wordH are 
regnlfirly mlatranslateth m, for instance, ws, and the like, in the 
setise of ruc/ii are rendered aij^ilar^ (t g., Phrygia, pp. 104, 250, 
354h S74, 382,) with a soraewbat grotjwjqo efRjrt, MorcovcFii there w 
iizinlly a German hook-title given without at least one gmulmatieal 
mistake^ and it is difOcull to liclievc that all of theftp are due t^i the 
printer. The tmn«1ati>r Hct^nig eoniewhat unfamiliar mlh the natnea 
uf zinclent writers, for n'e read Periegel&i {Phryffia^ rtfe, pp++5j and 
193, note)« E\i^nihes {ihid. p* 5, noU^), Pkilo^traki (ibid, p^ 26^ note), 
Dtiagj^ of Htdiaxnu!Mti4 (p. note), Xcmphftji for Xcuf^phimes (p. 253, 
note 7i) and the like, in tuOdL itf which cnscs the Pn'^nch forra of the 
name has led to the mbtakc- This is, however, hardly the case wiLb 
Duyttgi^m^ for Dhayiim fpp. 35 , 3l>; [l S413^ note 2)+ Hecate 

appern a.^ (|i. 3D-1, note 7)t Omphalc as (pp. 297, 301)^ 

the Megarid as Mfgaride^ and other naziiL^ are misspelt in a 

way to show reniEirkEible lgm>ram;e csf the climsicg, Gccaaionully the 
triinslaU^r spares hini.self the troublo of flndlnK an ll^iigliah word^ as 
when he ustsa ferifie {Phrygia^ efc,, p. 2Id), or ferat (p. 217) to denote 

There are a number of notes signed Trs., few of which add any¬ 
thing of volue^ while some arc |i?jaiGiely wrong- One of tlie ijiiiat 
inexcusable liberties taken i>y the translator is /Vr^^'a (p. KJ7) where 
wt! are told: Esaminatifui of Lhq srunty remains of the Pn>pyhea 
shrews Uif that it certainly did insert build aV^out Elie i-uluuiu, hut in a 
ilifferent way^ intcrp<.is:ing them between the shaft and the 
A note says: ^occurs in the text^ l>ut it would seetti to he a 

111 L 4 print” On llie t^ntmry, ground Lh eomeet^ and rafri&fotanfi utterly 
wrong. 

InEismuch as translations are presumahly made for the benefit o( 
thf^e who Kmnot convenientiy read the original, it U inexcusable that 
all reference hi the previous volumes (or even the present volume) of 
the HiAtftry of Art are luade to the volumes and pages of the French 
editiem. nor is there any cxeufle for referring to the French edition of 
Curtins' Griechiichc Gt^kidiU, which exiats both in the original German 
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AHfI in an Engliali traiialution. A careful tranflktiosi would alao have 
avoided tlie aatounding statement tliat at Knnibet at fl a. in. on the 
12th of June, thethermomotcr miLrked ais degrees above zero,” for he 
wonJd have borne in miud tliat the thermometer imed In France i&the 
centigrade^ while the femitiar thermometer in England is the Fakren- 
hpit, and would have w^ritten ** about forty-two degreea,” It sbould 
AU fi be borne in mind that the abbreviation M- for Momtieur La French, 
while the corresponding Englkh abbrevintion is Mr,, and though it 
may be proper to prefix to tbo naiiiesi of Frenchmen^ there is no 
loison for treating Germans, Englishmen^ or St^otchmen in the same 
^way. It IS at first somewhat confusing to find Frofosior Gustav 
Hirschfold niui^nuerading as G. Hirschfeld or Professor W* M, 
Ramsay as M. Hamsay in wdiat purptorts to be an Englkh book. Per- 
haps, hnwe^-'er, the translator shoulil be pardoned for his clisr«^ard of 
ijccldental distinctitins ifi as he seemw to usserl, he is a Persian; at 
Icswt, his reference (Putko^ p. 9,) to “ the Ininiim group to which wo 
belongsmust Ini taken to apply tt> himself rather than to his readers. 

If tou much space seems to have been devotetl to the fituIts of the 
tmnstation+ it ia because this work is one of gresl importance, and in 
tlie hope that the task of translaliug the forthcomiug vulum^s on 
Greek art inuy be entrusted to conipeteut pemons. 

Habolp K* FciwlkHh 


UE LAX'reHEEHK, Df^ la. Eistctf et de la Langue BrusaeL: 

Goemao^t^ 

It will be difticuU tu find a mnrecleur anti comprehensive account 
of what is known or eonjt^tdured up to the present moment concerning 
that interesting pef>pfo of the ancient Eaatj than that of M. do Ijuntr 
sheere, TJie autlior does not confine bimBulf to a mere refaftition of 
tlie assertions of otheiy, or of the fucta with which we are ulready 
accjuainted; from time to time ho criticises the theories which he 
passes under neviewp and snggesld fresh |Hduts of view gf his own. 
Perba[>s, how'ever, the chief merit of the book is its orderly arrange¬ 
ment of the material, and the sempulous care with which references 
are given for the statcnients made in the texk 

The arguiuenk wliich show tJiat tlic authors of the Hittite monu¬ 
ments w'crc the Jlittites of the Old Testtiment, and of the Egyptuiny 
jVs^yrian and Vannic inscript ions are set forth with great lucidity. 
One of the most striking of th(se arguments is the fact that tlie Egyp¬ 
tian artists have represented ihe Kliata or Hittitea with precisely the 
game lemarkiLblE features as tho^s which njc ascribed to them in their 

own Si'UlptUFGS. 
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H& has alBO drawn attention to OGrtaio artistic details which point 
to the northeni origin of the Hiltitc Ifibea^ cuid at the Bame time indi- 
caite a conumrativelj carlj date for many of the monumenta they 
have left tiehind tlieui. Thna the Hittite king Kliata-air ia represented 
on the Egyptiiin munutiieiittf with precisely the same tiara im the per* 
Hoimge repreflcntcnl in the Hittitc scnlptures of Giaur Kalessi in wtsstem 
Asia Minon Moreover, **the hiuuau heads so frequently found on Uie 
Hittite insoripLiumi occur aa a decoration on a silver vase diseovered 
at Alykennt^^ hy M, Tirmntas,^’ These anil other paralleLs hetweeii 
the art of the Hittite nionutueutH and tliat of tho Afykonaean period 
in Greece are of consiiJerable value !n detertuinlng a;hat we may caJJ 
the “ llittitc since the discovering of Dr. Flindere Petrie have 
now removed qU doubt from tJie minds of competent archafologiets as 
to the earl3* date of the jkennean antiriiiities.— A, IL Sayce in The 
Academy, Oct. 29, 1S92. 

Staxley" LAyE-PooLk;* Ckifft: Sketches of ita lliHtorvi Monament^j 
and So(4al J^ife (Virtue). 

The endeavor to write a bcHjk that shall he worthy of such a subject 
OS the abtwe is doomed to bo in part a failure. Mr, I^ne-Poole’s 
volume^ however, in spite of its shartoiming^, is always sympiuthetifl 
and often snccessfid; hut it is. of course, Iniposi^lhle in three hundred 
pages to deal arlcquatcly with the history^ monuments, and social life 
of a city so full of historical niomoriea^ motley crowds, and superb 
buildings. 

The weakest cliaptera aru those nslating to sultjecLn that do not 
appeal to the general publiCp for w^honi this hf»ok is Sfjccially intendedi 
But in hy other works Air. Ljine-Poolc has minutely treat^ of Sara¬ 
cenic art and arehiti^cture; and the ci:»piQUs tcifcrence to them make it 
easy for those who, having found the short sketchts of Cairo musque^r 
and of the rnuHeum of Arab art iiiter^ting^ ilesire to pursue the study 
further* Hia chapter on '^Morlem Babylon” is excellent and his 
doBcriptionfl nf the G>ptic churches among the best in the volume. 
While descril^iug the domestic arehiteclure of the city Air* Lane- 
Poole complains, with good reason, of the evil influence of successive 
Khedives, w ho aJl seem to have deijghteH:! in pulling down the lieautL 
ful huilriings of an olden day and erecting ugly ItallaniziHl villas and 
palaces in their place. 

ilr [-ane-Poole id at his best in tJiii! hes ^k when he is dijeussbg the 
character of the Cairene and fellaheen, for he thoroughly underatimds 
them anrl has hmrt enough U} sympathise with them. It is because 
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of bis acfjuflintjitice with the pwiple of thtj Delta that his chapter on 
Enj^titih rule iu Egypt m of jrTCftt value. 

Indeed the true vultie of this book liefl m its graphic account of 
mCHkrn Egyptj the Egypt of Abbas II. But the siuthor reminde m 
that the Egypt of the Mahonunedanfl, the Egypt of the Sanieenic 
invaaionp in cerhiinly as wciiib 3 ' of study; for the way of life and 
methtxls of thought iotroduc&d by Amru and hiafoUowera are not yet 
deail and <loiie witli. 

The illui?tmtioiis are often excellent and never really hiid. The land- 
eeapra and architeetural drawings are very well done^ and give no 
ina<lorjaflte notion of the city and it» surrounding^- Tho ropresenta- 
fioiis of fignres and faces are lesa good, the latter being invariably too 
darkly shaded.—P ^imcv Addlesiiaw^ in Th€ Academy, Jan* 14^ 1893. 

J* Kjiall. Dk ^tntdiichen Mumienbimirn des A^arntr KationabMti^ 

wvaa. (Ercjiii tho “ Daaib^Ari/lfn dtr K. Akatl^nie dsr Wumi^dtaftsn 
in VoL XL! ) 

AhonL the vear 1S49 an Egyptian mummy of the Ptoleinaie epoch 
WHS brought to Europe by an Austrian traveller, ten years later it 
found its way inlo the muHeutii of Agram, aboiil. this time it was 
unrollc^i and it waa noticed that some of the linen bondages were 
imfcribed with characters* Brugsih Pasha eiauiined these in 1S457-3 
and ill ought them to be EthiopiarL Sir R. Burton suspected that they 
were from aome Ambin kmgue. It was rt^aerved for Prof. KralJ to 
discover that the lettera were those of the well known Etruscan alpha¬ 
bet, and that the words inscribed on theiu were words which have been 
met with in Etruscan texts* 

The complete editing of die text has Ijeen a work of time and dif¬ 
ficulty, hare and there the letters were almost or entirely ilJagible. 
Moreover the linen jiages of the hook had lieen tom hito fragniente 
and to fit these together wcun by no means Ein easy task. The wotk+ 
however, has now been accomplished^ and we have hefore ua, in eon- 
BGCUtIve order, what Prot KroO calculates to be about two-thirdii of 
the original text 

The nature of the text baa been determinetl from the contiiiuoua 
use of certain words j these would designate it as a aort of ritual for 
the dead, like the Egyptian Book of the Death Its ritualLstic char- 
4 U!ter is further Tnade apparent by what is evidently a sort of magical 
incantation at the l^eginuing of the seventh column. 

The newly-diicovered text ia partieuLirly Taltiable ha showing tis at 
last what were the forms of Etruscan grammar. Prof. Kmll'S discovery 
has dealt tlic death-blow^ to all the theories which uaeumt^ the Ktrus- 
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con laugiiBgo to be IndoEuropean. Prof, Krall rliBcuEses the question 
of the nenly-diBcovoreU IhkiIc, tuid.]>ro7os comdusively itagenuiueticiV}. 
It eeems probable that the pu^en of the Imok were not ofleti ae wrap¬ 
pings for tho mumnir owiu!? to any aiRnificanoe of the text, but wore 
purcboHed for the linen, from aomo EtruafaTi, residing in northern 
Tb^ index to the Etruaenn wurda coLtained in the text boa 
been prepared by the comiietent bunda of Dr. Deeeko.—A. H. Savce, 
in The Aeadgmy, Oct. 15, ISU2, 

GREEK. 

Percy GARpii-Eii, A^ Chapien in Gtetl: Jfwiyjy; Jiijii>neat Re^ulu itj 

Jteemi E/xcaratioiis in Gftetx arul Asia Minor. Mniray; Ijondon. 

A large proportion of the book ronaiats of articlee re|iubliahed from 
ranous riewa uid mogaiinra. Professedly ‘ a rough outline” and 
mthout pretention <*to be cxJiaiMtive” it is conriatently jwpulnr loth 
m style and treatnienL Pul fortli under a sense of the responeiidlitv 
of publiahing such oplniona as many years of atudv of the Bubjeet 
have anggested," we accept it as embodying the ticatconsidereti conclu- 
ajons of the aebool of Oxford. Prof. Gardnc r. as Jic savs. Ima written 
*not for archieologiflts but for the ordinary’ educated'reader” who, 
ai'quamted with the literature or the history or the art of Greece, wiahea 
to "fill up lacunae” or to learn in what directions the spade is iu- 
creaaing our ncquointimcG with the aiicicnt Greeka, 

There is a great deal of interest and mstmetion to be gleaned from 
all of the essays, of which those on Olympia, tho succesaore of Alex¬ 
ander and tho excavationa on the Athenian acropolis are, iierhapa, the 
best. The chapter on Eknsis and the Mysteries is too short to do 
jurtico to the subjecL The author treats of the relation of archBeoIogy 
to history and of tho changes the Litter has undergone under the in- 
Ruence of the former; arguing the importance of dealing with “ facts, 
not with words, with acltial objects, not mere notions,” in such a 
way os to make it appear a postjioneinent of meaning to matter of 
thought to scnsalinn.—TAe vle^iaeion, SepL 24, Uiiy. 

Orn>B JoAjfXE. Orke, VoL II: Griee tsontlimtale ei tUa Paris- 
Hachettc,189l. ' 

The first volume of this guide, published m iSiiS, treats exclusively 
of Athena and its environs, the present volume includea even Crete 
and Epirus in its scope, a hand-book it compares very fe^vorably 
with the well-known English and German works on Greece - while 
Murray is distinguished for itw fulness of detail and reailable style and 
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Bmfdeker for ita coinpftctneaB and tlae d«im£L“a of its jiiapti, Joanne 
liaa the advantage of coulaitiiiig the IjiioHt information, wlilcb Lhm been 
coreftillT verified. In order to ensure conipletenesa in Lhia line, tho 
editor^ M. HaUH^oullicri hiis obtained for Bpeciol Hecliona the aeBititauce 
of other members of tlie frav^aiBe^ who have been engaged in 
various fonus of rtseorvh throughout the country, Td. Mone^anx for 
Thessaly, M. Lei-^hai for the tonian Islands laud AL Foug^^Tts for tlitj 
Puloponnesc, Delos and the Pmdus lange. The Abb4 Balidbl^ the 
student of Greek MBS. in South Italy, has contributed the sections on 
the ruuteu in Epirug. 

Among the recent discoveries noted in this guide islhut of the cave 
of Zens in the higher regitjos of the Cretan Ida. This spot the center 
of so many ancient Ic^onds/was discovered in and, the following 
ymr, excavations in the neighborhood brought to light many objeeta 
of interest. 

One of the nuist attractive portions of the guide is lhat which de¬ 
scribes the oatijdng districts of yorthem Greece^Acamania, E|iinia 
and Tlieesidy, parts of Greece where it is still pcisBible to rough it for 
feeveftil daji 5 together- In this connection, Al, Foug^rea purlicnlnrly 
recommends the route from Aria to Trikkala, through the ujdand 
volleys of the Pindda ranga The tourist will l>e amply repaid by the 
beauty of the ecenen', and Iraversing the pass of Gompbi he will have 
the opportunity of Lmcing the route followed by the Roman consul 
FlaiiiitiiusH by Quintus Marcius Philippus and other comniauders. 
Thus we see that Greece ofIcrB many ebanne to visitom besides those 
of tile moat famous sites.—From H. F. Tosswi^ in Eeriew, 

1802, IK -W. 

A. S. MirBiiAV+ RiindBook of Grrj^k Arch^ob}^, London: Murray, 

3802. 

In this handbook, hosefi on a series of lecturea delivered by Mn 
Murray in Edinburgh in 1887, we have an excellent sketch of the most 
important subjects which are included under the Art and Archsoology 
of Greece. It compriseif the earliest Hehcaic art; the painted vase^ 
of the Greeks, their gems, their bron^ work^ eveu their sculpture, 
painting and architecture are treated of, in this? voj^^ intorcating though 
brief scries of essays. 

The first chapter deals with the origins of Hellenic art; the historic 
period of Greek art can hardly bo said to go back to a i>eriod earlier 
than 700 b. u; but the discoveries of recent years are furnishing 
valuable evidence in the shape of vases, gems, and other ubjccts which 
clearly belong to a period earlier than that depicted in the Homerio 
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poems. Jn the tombe of I&lys^os m the ialanc) of Rhodes royal soamlis 
of about 2000 b. c. have been found Tvitli Greek puttery of the earliest 
clsaa, that which is devoid of painted ornameiit and dcoomted merely 
with simple patterns executed in incietHl lines deeply ecmtcfaell into 
the flurface of the pottery before ftnng. Moreover, Mr» Kctrie has did- 
covered painteil vases of the ‘Mycenae type’ in the tomlis of Upper 
Egypli in coojunctinn with native objects wh<ee date cun anfely be 
fixed bebvcsn the x^■ and xu centnriee b. c. By ilegrecs a styUstic 
claaai&catiou of Gr«a.‘k pottery in chrutiologieol order has beconio pos- 
aiblft. The first etass comprises the rather rude pottery with indaed 
ornament mentioned above. The second, the early ‘ Mycenaean vases* 
with re:diatic painting of marine animals and plants. The third class 
ia uharacterized by puintcsl geoiuetricnl patterns, ivith very conven* 
tinniil tigurcB of men and nnimals. Fourth, the vases of Oriental stylo 
with long kinds of animals and Idrds of distinctly Assyrian type on 
backgrounds carofully tilled in with geometrical patterns or powJor- 
ings of rosettes or Uuwers. The fifth chiaa, in the sixth century, bears 
a more dramatic stylo of decoration, with claboraio figure subjects in 
black on a rod ground ; and lastly, in the two centuriea following, the 
beautiful figures exijukitcly draHni in red on a shining back ground 
of perfectly hinck enamel Mr. ilunay tells us that this change from 
block to red figures took plaee al»out the time of tlie Peiaian warn; 
this is, in the main, true, but recent excavations in the ruin caused hy 
the Perainn sock of Athens have shown that very beautiful specimens 
of this type were producc^l before the Penrinns landed in Attica, 

Mr. JIurray devotes a meet interesting chapter to the excinisite out¬ 
line drawings on thcGriH:k bronze mirrors and ciattK!, like those on the 
Ficorutikn cista in the ^Insco del CoHrgio Bonmno in Rome, It is 
diflii iilt to tielieve with 31 r. klurray that the signature on the lid is 
that i»f tlie iutbl- who engraved the wonderful and delicate scrips of 
NuhjtM'is which decunitcs the eircuLir drum of the cista; the heavy 
touch of the gmver of the inscription makes it seem much more likely 
U* lie the work of the iofmor Italian bronze worker who clumsilv 
added the feel and handles to this heautifiil speeitneu of Hellenic art. 

The chaptcis oiieitgnivcd gems, and on sculpture in relief aud in the 
round, are full of valuable matter for students of Greek art, aud are 
wonderfully condensed. 

The architecture of the Greeks is ireaifecd in a chapter full of interest, 
hut a few misprints need correction: these are refcieneea to Vitruvius, 

Tlie illustrations of the work are admirable, especially those which 
have been printed from metal plates prepared Irom photographs by 
3Tcs8re. 3Vtdker and HoutelL A fine artistic effect is attained in the 
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of genia where the tranalucenoj of eome of the large onyx 
camopfl Lh repro«Juccd. Moocj has not beea spared to liluetrate a 
valuable book in a manner really worthy ofiL—From J, Hen. MiDDm- 
TOK in Clamtai 1H9% j>. 371. 

CHAALEa Diehu ExctirMims in Greece to Recently E^qflortd Sites of Clc^ 
tW [nicest: Myceiw, TinniSj Dodoma^ Deloa, AthenSp Olympiftt 
Eleuais, Epidaurua^ Taurt|iTa> A Popular Account of the Reunite 
of Recent Exeavationa. By Charles 0ielil (of the French SchoolB 
of Rome and Athena, and Professor at the University of Nancy). 
Translated hy Emma R, Perkina (HeadmistTesK of the Gram¬ 
mar Schuoh ThetfordJ. With an Intn>(luction by Reginald Stuart 
Poolct (ProfessoT of Archseoliz^gy alUnivereity College, Lon¬ 

don ; Corresponding Memlier of the In&tittJte of France), With nine 
PhiUii Sind forty-one IlliiatrationH. London: H. Grevel Co-; Now 
York: B, WEistoniiann & C-n^, 189B, 

In reiiewing thia excellent book one can hardly do l>etterthan to 
tluote the opening ]mes of Profenaor Stuart Poole's masterly inlix^duc- 
tign. iL Diehl hoa done a groat sorvice to archfoologieail atudenta. 
in tho compass of a small volume he haa given ti tlcEir summary of 
the recent discoveries hi Greece. The list of contents is enough to 
ehow the largenesa of the ontorprise. Ho has only been able to 
accomplish it by a judicious acquaintance with the wants of tho stu¬ 
dents. The matter ia variong^ trcEiting of nu less than ten aubjecta ; 
the range of time is vast, extending from the age of the earliest monu¬ 
ments to tho fall of the Greek religion, a period of at least seventeen 
centuries, probably much more; yet tho work is OTuiiieutly eatia- 
factory, marked by the French qufiiities of measure, form and elimi¬ 
nation.'' 

The hook La not intended os a casual timtifto for the benefit of tlio 
specialist, but is written for tliose wtio have eui Lutelligmt interest in 
ancient Greece and are not altogether ignorant of archaeology. Even 
those who knoiv nothing of archi£i>kigy may, however^ find tho work 
interesting, and the aptHdalint will take pleasure in finding recent 
excavatiorLs so briclly and i;learly descril:ief] and Bummadzed. 

In one respect the EnglLsh edition is greatly s^iiporior to the 
French. The latter hasi eight plans and no further illustratioi^, while 
tho translation la funiirihed with nine plans and forty-one cuts, 
Sevend pliuis ore amaller in the English edition than in tho original, 
and in all plans the names of buiidmgfi^ e/r., are isupplaiited by numer¬ 
als refetdng to a key. These are not improvements. The illustrations 
-are not vory well executed, but they add greatly to the value of the 
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btok, €q>eeinlly for those readers who are not mtimately acquainted 
wHh the tnonuments of Greek art. 

The work of translatioa is well done. The English is fluent and 
clear, and the eanvenience of English raiders is consulted in details, 
bb when metres are tiansiated into feet and inches. A few tianslator'k 
notes refer to recent publications which wore not yet acceasiblc to the 
originaJ aulhor. In some few instances, too, M. Diehl’s atatemeute nr® 
corrected, so the Tholoa at Epidauroa which M, Diehl said was “ built 
perhaps by tho great sculptor Polycleitua,’' is here referred to the 
younger Poljxicitus and the same cnircciion is made in regard to the 
Epidauriaii theatre. 8o M. Diehl's eipreseiou, “tons les einq ans,” 
to reference to the Olympic games, appears in the English region L 
every four years,” One or two changes are pcrhajis a little duubte 
fnl. M. Diehl says of the crypt of the Tfidot at Epidannis that its 
three oonceiitric passages " formed a sort of labyrinth to which no 
doubt certain mysterious rites were performed." In the translation 
tho concentric passages "au doubt formed a reservoir fed hy the 
sacred spring.” The opinion expressed iu tho translatioa seoms'more 
likely to be correct (espocially in view of the small stoe of the cim- 
centric passages) than that origlmiUy held by M. Diehl, but the words 
“no doubt" are at leasl ns much out of plane to the translation as in 
the origtoal Again, in fljteaking of the MoacAojihorot found on tlic 
Acropolis at Athens, M. Diehl says that it is undoublodly nothing but 
a sacrilieCT, mid this statomeiit is retained in the transhition (fi. 95)- 
the cut of the figure is. however, labelled "Hermes MoschophoruB ” 
A few other smaU slijis might be pointed out, hut they are rcaDy 
email and umiiiportant Perhaps it is worth while to protf£d against 
giving in French the titles of treatiecB not written in ih/it bingimge. 
This is done in the list of references for chapiters vifl and tx whenev^ 
a Greek work is mentioned. If the Greek title earmot conveniently 
be printed, why not tninskte it into Englisli ? 

But these objections apply to petty details. In general the hook is 
teflcUent, and deserves a hearty welcome from all who are interested 
in Greek orchieology. 

Hahiild N, FowIjRb. 
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notes from the oriental congress. 


AL the ^mth Intenjjitiona] CohRrcsa of Orientalists in JvondcHi 
ProtSayce m hia addreas before the Assynaii ami Babylonian seetion 
dwelt upon the importance of the iufoTiaation contained in tlie Tel 

aI_ d rivm. n jn A I «»JL 


He referrof] alao to the signiflcaiice of Mr. Petrie'B discoveries at Tel 
el-Heny, and their connection with the Tel cl*Amania tablet. He 
pointed out that ^is tablet was found on the last day on which eica- 
vnttous were poasihle, and that it was undoublodly but the fliBl leaf 
from the Paleetinkd libraries which must, under future excavations 
come into our poBsession. Thtwc libraries would douhtleas conaUt 
largely of letters, but he expressed a beUef that there might 1^ some 
important iinds in the shape of dictionaries and perhaps geographical 
OT hutorical worfcfl. He closed with the Mowing remorkB; 

The importance of this, tablet lies more in wbat it implies than in 
what it actually contains. It is a proof that Mr. BlLja has found his 
way to the entrance of tlie arehivc chamber of the Amorite cilv- of 
Lachish, and tluit before long the collection of tablets that were stored 
m it may be in our hands. The existence of these archive chambers 
m anaan woqld explain strong Babylonian coloring, not only of the 
cosmogony and mythology of Phu;nida, but also of tho eailiiw chap¬ 
ters of (icneaUH It would be no longer necessary to suppose, os has 
fashion of late vmub, that the clo«c similaritv of 
^e Biblical account of the deluge was due to Jewish intercourse with 
Babyloim in tba nge of the capth ity. It would further explain the 
^eibuian character of the Elohistic version of the story, which 
shows that it already had been at home in CanaEui long before it was 
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emtwdiod in the Old Toatameiit. If Babylonian legends made thair 
way to the archive chainbcre of the Kgvptian kings, it wna becoiiae 
they had firet made their way to the archive chamhera of Palestine. 
I’he fact that the Babylonian language and the complicated ivllabary 
of Babylonia were the common niedinni of intercourae in the civilizod 
East in the century before the Eiodua shows that Babyloniim infla- 
enee in Wastem Asia hod then been long and powerful” 

Mr. Petrie presented among other papers one on the “ Past SeosiOQ’a 
Work at Tel d-Amama.” The following is an analysis of hia paper 
on “ Csusea and Etfoeteof Egyptian Geography ”: He said that some 
frffih features noticed by the author, particularly beds of high-level 
gravels and the eollapfle of enornious caverns at low levds lead to the 
following outline of the causes of the geography i (1) A plateau of 
hmetone, elevated from the 8*a. to a small extent, over which the Kilo 
Sowed with far greater rapidity and volume than at present. (2) The 
still farther elevation of the land, more on the Eaat, causing a long 
fault under tlie Kile bed. Tliis woe rapidly cut out by the river, 
forming a gorge hundreds of feet deep. (a> This beenme partly 
choked, and the lateral valleys were cut by a great rainfall. There U 
no sigii of aridity in Egypt until port of the human period. C'l) The 
land was submerged, on estuary was formed aome hundreds of miles 
up the valley, and the present foothills were produced. (5) Man en¬ 
tered the valley while the water was about its highest, (6) The land 
was re-devatcd, the weatcni desot dried up, aridity set in owing to 
geographical position, the Nile was unable to transport oil its mud, 
and the Nile deposits began. The oftects of the geography are: the 
hivorabk conditions for a civilization in a tropicol couiitTy with a cool 
wind prevalent; the advanti^ of a steady wind opiioaed to a river 
for sailing intetcounie; ond the facilities of a riverway close to every 
place of importance. The timidity of the people is due to unforeseen 
raids from the desert close at hand, and there are special facilities for 
architecture, by the excellent stone, river tratJsport, Lnuiidation for 
conveyance to any part, and want of occupation for tbo people during 
a quarter of the year. The position and nature of Egypt are pecu¬ 
liarly favorable for the measurement of a geodetic arc of the meridioii, 
and it is to be hoped that the govemmeiit might carry out such 
work,” 

The following resolution offered by Dr, Ward and seconded by Mr. 
Boscawen, will commend itself to all untiquarian scholars: 

‘*{ll That this meeting deplores tlja destruction of andeut monu¬ 
ments which takffi place in the provinces of the Turkish Empire, imd 
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the hope that the Turkieh Government ivill finil means for 
checking iL 

** (2) That it is desirable tbat Uie leameci tiocietieg and gcholor? of 
Europe jind America combine to solicit the nesistance of their respee* 
tive goTBTiimeiita to uae their inhnence with the Snblime Porte to 
allow proper researches to be mtide by experienced explorers, either 
on thfdr own account or on that of foreif^n museumes It^iving the dis¬ 
tribution of what would be discovered for future arrangement” 

These resolutions were duly carried.— Biblia^ October, 

m 

AFfllCA- 

EOYPT. 

ASSOUAN.—Slg, Kr SohinpareUi has ]jublisbed a memoir on the 
tomb opened in February for the Princess of Sweden {H^ Amd. Linc^^ 
S. i\% t, x). It IxjlonjTH t4j the vi dynasty. It consists of a haU of 
medium dimensionSp supportwl by four square piers cut out of the 
ruck. The sepulubral chain^:^er8 are reached by two inclined piisFinges 
opened in the end wall. Two atiles m the form of a door ^^CfCO^ate 
the sarnfl waU, aome compositions in low relief are scattered over the 
piers, three long inscriptions and tw o standing figures of the deceased 
firanie the entrance door on Qik outride. Tlie dix?eased belonged to 
the princely family that ruleil Assouim in the vi dynasty, whose 
names have been made known by the neighboring tomb. He was 
Hirkbouf, son of Ari, a great traTcler over the whole African conti- 
nent. tie was liom toward the Vicginning of the vi dynasty, and 
began his caravan journey b under Mibtimaaouf son nf Pepi 1, and 
continued lliem under Pepi II, His father bud done likewise before 
him. His eiiJeditioDS were on a griuid scale, patronised by ihe kingp 
and ri 39 ult&I in large and varied importalions. The most interesting 
to Pepi II of all the iinjiortationB was a dancer named Dinka of 
great fame, whom the king wished to bring to court, promifiiiig him 
great rew^ard and honor, M. Mar pin liolieves that the dance for which 
Hiuka W£is famoua was the dance of the god Bes^ and the dancer was 
doubtless a dwarf gf the eame heavy savage ty]>o as the gorl.— Mn\ 
Cniiqii^j No. 4S- 

Alexamdhia.—T he murseum of Grrx*(^K.oman antiquities was In^ugu- 
rated on Oct 17 by the Khedive. It comprises already eight halla 
Ml of intetesting objects.— ('hr&n. ties Art^^ No. 

atzEH.—A two yeara^ study at GiKoh has coni'incod Mr. Flinders 
Petrie tliat the Egyptian atone workers of 4,0tKl yeana ago had a sur¬ 
prising acquain lance witli what have been consirlered modern tools. 
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Amonf! the miiuy tools used by the pyramid build ere were both solid 
aDtl tubular dr ills, and straight and circular saws. The drills, tUce 
tbose of today were set with jewels, (probably coiunduia as the dia^ 
mond was very scarce), and oven lathe tools had such cutting edgoa, 
'So Tomarkable was the quality of the tubular drills, and the still of 
the workiuen, that the cutting marks in hard igranite give no indlca- 
turn of wear of the tool, while the cut of a tenth of an ioch was made 
in the hardest granite ruck at each revolution, and a holethrntigli both 
the hardest uiifl softest material was bored perfectly smooth and uni- 
forui throughout. Of the luaterial and hkIIilhI of maldng the tools 
tiothing is known.— SiUia, OcL, 18951, 

As AMERICI44 ExpcDrnos,—Tlis International Society, of which Jacob 
M. Clark, C. EL, LL.D. and M, A., Consulting Elngineer of the Heading 
U. It, Ls the Prffiident, (realding in Hlliaabeth, N. J,), is organizing an 
exploration party to be sent nut to Egypt in the Spring. One section 
to confine its operations to tbe Great Pyraraid, &c,, and vicinity, and 
another section to confine its labors to Memphis and vicinity. The 
floction oil the Pyramid will probably close its laiiors without any very 
prolonged stay. Two civil ciigin«jr8, now engaged on govcmuicnt 
works under the Kouibay Presidency, India, have promiawl to meet 
the Pyramid party and stay two months asaisting in the w'ork. If a 
Memphis section is not organized, the Pyravuid section will jirobnbly 
take up some of the preliminary work and make a weU’planned re- 
oonnoissanco and sun’ey, The Mcm[)hia section will be entirely in- 
depenilont and under its own lujinagement, but will receive all the 
assistance that may be necessary in the work of triaugulation and 
survey. The Pyramid party propose to make some triongulaUpris 
and surveys b the Payoum to determbH the standards used in the 
construction of public highways, dtc,—From note furniahed by S, 
Beswtce, C. E. 


CENTRAL AFRICA. 

ZIMBABWE.-Mr. Bewps DtscovtRiEB. —At a meeting of the Anthropob 
ogical ,^ioty of London, Mr. Bent gave an lucount of bis excavations 
at Zimbabwe, which have been olready noticed in tliia Journal 
(1S91). The outer walJ of a seuii-circulai temple, built on a hill 
overlooking the explored site, is decorated with a row of sculptured 
birds, standing on high stone pedestals. They all appear to iwiong 
to tJie same species, probably that of the vulture. Two of these 
hbis, difpiritig slightly bom tbe rest, are mjon circular bases, ilr. 
Bent believes that they are all derived from the bird of Astarto, or 
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that th^y represent the goddess heiBelf. This is difficult to grejit^ 
for the hifd qf Astartc was the dove^ and tJie vulture is a aacrod 
bird only among the Parseea in Indio. In the center of the temple 
vrns an altar in whose stonee wore inaerted stone objecfa rdating to 
Phallic worship. Within the sacred enclosure ore two round towei?^ 
the loftiest 34 ft, high. Before it ia a platform, perhaps for aacrifices^ 
and behind the towera a wall danked with large mnnoliths. Among 
the trugraenta of pottery found are some showIng an advanced Htutc 
of the industry. Near the temple b a fijmace for redning the gold^ 
built with a very hard cement of puU'erked granite, with a chimney 
of the same uiaterial. The quantity of r|Uart 7 H found shows that the 
niiiiB of Zimbabwe were those of the citadel of a peofde which worked 
the gold minca of South Afrien, Tljeae ruins show no analogy to 
tb<3ee of nHny known iHjpuIatian of Africa: the works of art and re- 
lij^oua monuments arc entirely foreiipi. It cannot be determinod 
with certainty to w'hut race these gold-^eekera belonged> or at what 
time tlicy liveflj but thia. much at lea^rt geemfl certaiHj that they 
were a powerful tribe that came from Arabia before the advent of 
Mohammed. — S. Reinagh in Chron, des 1802^ No^ 16. 

ALGERIA. 

TIMGAD,— An Algerian Pcmp£ii.— The report of M. Cognat on the ex¬ 
cavations at Tlmmugatli-Tiiugiid, which was referred to in vol, vit, 
4, p. 490, has been published and a Hiimmary of it given in the 
Temjy^ {(y. Vhmn. ArtJ\, 1892, Kn, 2S). it was hiiitt in the i ceiiinry 
A. D.^ liS a pleasure cityp like Pomjicii^ which it resembles. Thamu- 
gsdi ha& preserved i\» pavcfl strcctfl with their ruts, aa if made y^ter- 
day; a forum decorated with nnmernus and monumental BCuipLnree, 
around which arc a boailicii, ahop^ public meeting hnJlB^ temples, 
a curia. There are aJao: a theatre, complete in its dotaiis; foun¬ 
tains; an admirable ayatem of dntlnage; places for public conve¬ 
nience; houses; a covererl [uarket, with its granite tables still in 
place. 

Toward the 8AW the city is dominated by u temple of colossal 
dimanaiqnat aurromidcd by spacious porticoes and placed on a hiH 
called the Capitol. Is was reached by a njoiiQmental stairway pre¬ 
ceded by a couaecrateil altar. Thia temple, dedicated tn Jupiterp is 
now being cloarefl: the immcjisc eapitoLa of the colmune, th* deco¬ 
rated friezes, the baluatradea have Ixsen uncoveredT and fragments 
of a cplossal statue have been found. 

A broad paved way, in perfect preservation traversed the city 
from eaat to wcai: along its course were several triumphal arches, 
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QQe of which, with three opcnin!^, built by Trajan m 100 a. i>., still 
remains intact, md is the most complete roonumont of the dty. 
This via (numpAaluwBs the ruad froiu Lautbesa to Ttieve8te(Tebesaa) 
^along which was the earliest Christian monastery known, built nt the 
close of the iv ceutury by the disci pies of S. Augustine^ and now in 
part raised from its ruins by the Direction of historic munuments 
under MM, Bulla and Bocswillwald. 

Also noteworthy are: the Immense Byjjantine fort erectofl in haste 
by the troops of Sulonion, succeSHur of Betienriug in AlHca, out of the 
ruins of the southern part of the city; some Cliriatlan biisilicus; and 
finally, a series of coostructious which have yet to be cleared. 

CHINA- 

A TURKO-CHINESE COiN. —Attention has been called to an unpub' 
lished coin of the Turkish epoch of KarakoTOum. The piece is of cop¬ 
per, of Chinese form, Ifeiiring two mscriptions: one in Butiic charac¬ 
ters peculiar to the reign of Yencasei. the other in Cljineso charactcra. 
The coin was found in the museum of Miuonssenek, Siberia, and is 
supposed to Lave been struck at the beginning of the VJU century' bv 
one of the last Turkish khans, a vassal of China, At tliLi time the 
Turks still employed the Runic characters.—iJ«?ua Niimimuaimte, 1692, 
p, 192. 


CAMBODIA, 

SAMBAU-SAMBHAPUFtA. -M. Leclirc, a raddent of Cnmliodii, hos 
sent to the Acadhm tiai LvuripHant (OcL 14) an nCcount of resoarchea 
annl eicavotions which ho has carried on in the village of Siunbau 
tho ancient Sambhapnra. He has found statues, entire and fragment¬ 
ary, ruins of ancient religious buildings and ecvcral inscriptions. The 
latter have been sent to M, Aymonior for docipheimcnt. The city wos 
anciently of great importanco,—JJenw CVttijw, 18S2, No. 4a 

ASIA MINOR. 

HJSSAHLIK.-Tlie achlicmanu eicavatlons at Hiesarlik, hia suppoaed! 
Troy, were to have been resumed ia the first week of thia mouth 
under the auspices of Mrs. Schliemann and the Gortuan GovemmonL 
Dr, Dojpfeld, Director of the German School at Athens, has hvkcn 
charge, agisted by Mesara, Koldewcy and Bfuckner. The cholera 
BOOK has, however, led to the juratpouement of ojicratlons until next 
spring.—AlAemrum, Sept. 17. , 
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CREECE, 

DATES OF GREEK TEMPLES DERIVED FROM THEIR ORSENTATION.- 
TIse datra of eomo of the earlier temple foundationa in (lreet.?e are' 
being ifivesti^ated by Mr. Penrose by an extraordinary method. A 
key to the date of foundation im found in the coatiKrtioa diwcovet-eJ 
between the orientation of temples and tlio heliaral rwing ptar.-i, on 
one of the two dav*ia of the year when the eiinriae would illuminate 
the axis of the temple- 

Owing to the prec^ion of the equinoxee the position of a star 
would he conaiderably altered in the t?ourae of eitlier in itfci dec¬ 
lination or right ascension^ or botbt ao as no longer to fulHl its func¬ 
tion w ith regard to the eeremonies of tho temple, for it iaj>elievedthat, 
as in E;fypt| the temples of Greet.'o were no coiicstnieted ai to reoeivo 
not onl}^ the rays of tiio rising sun along their mk on particular days 
of the year, but at a date not iiit‘onE?iiilenl with aTchs;ob.^eal evideiK’o, 
there W'ae some bright star or group of stara which either roae or eet 
very neiirly in line with the axLs of the temple a little before the sun- 
TiBC^ ghung wamiiig to the priests in dine to make jircparation for tlie 
function. In Kgypt there are cxainjilesi where dcN^rwaya of temples 
have been alteral so clb to follow a star, and w hen this Ihecameirnprae- 
ticrtble a new' temple htid been buitt w^ilh im alteration of axis. 

In Greece there are a few sueh examples. At Athens there are the 
foundations of two Lemptes ntiir cme another. l>oth of them dedicated 
to Athena^ mid both adapted at different dates to make use of the 
heliacal rising of the Pleiudea. 

At ILbamuous there are two teniplca of different dates placed along¬ 
side of one another^ butli evidently of the same culh The smaE 3ta.r 
group r Crori would serve hdiacally both tetnjdes at an inter\'al suit¬ 
able to the iliffercnee in architectural styles- This case is ajroken of 
with reaen^e for want of eufficient dal a. 

The temple of Zeiia Piiiihdlenioa at *%ina furnbahefi an example of 
an altered dot^rway placed awkw'ordly in a fposition favorahle to the 
observation of the stary. 

Attention is called to the importance of noting any counecLiun be^ 
tween tlie feust dgii-en by the orientntion of the teTinpleSr the 
days of the year fixed by chmnologl&ls for thc^e feEista. The date of 
the Eleuskua has been fixed as on yepL 16. The orientation of the 
temple of Ceres was determined by Sirius^ but nol heliocally j it W'os 
at midnight on &ept. 14, at the time pointed out by tho orientatiEjm 
A eimitar connection is pointed out in case of the Pimathenaia, the 
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feast Ol^Tiipia, the feaat to Athena and other feagta. Ah there were 
two days in the year on which the temples would receive the rising 
eunheania along their axe?^ and be in later tiniea the temple’^ star hud 
shifted, it was easy for the priests to change the feast day or appoint 
a new feetii^a]. 

In Greece^ as in Epypt^ the same star generally bdongi to the 
same cult A Aritftis, the brightest star of the first sign of the ZodJne, 
and therefore particularly appropriate to Jupiter^ agteea with the ori¬ 
entation of the two great tcmplen^ viz.; at Athene and at Olympia,^’ 
A Virginis l>eaTS the sfuoe relation to the temples of Junu. 

APPHOSIHATE DATEE DEEIVEO FSCJM fUn OHIEPffTATlON OF SOME OF THK 

GREEK TEMFLES. 
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The dates of the above list should be considereri in many cases pro¬ 
visional and liable to ameidinent when more exact partic^ars are at 
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hand. The rer|ui«ite data are^ however^ alrcatlj quite complete, relat¬ 
ing to the temples at AlLeUBp and bunion. 

The table, as doea aJl the research^ tenda to throTV hack the date of 
the fiiBl Greek templet* to a period earlier than Laa been pteviouflij 
a££Higned, but tlieOlympiadj^ began with 776 c.^ and the table aftaigns 

the dale 760 to the great temple of Zeus^ The year 650 b. c. hais beeti 
pievioiisly assigned to the temple at Corinth, while the tablea invo it 
at 7tX) B. CL, but tliLH date is not certain.— Procecdtii^g^ t^idy of And- 
r^Mnaf, XI Vj SU. 

RECENT STUDIES IN GREEK (avTHOLX)GY.—Fr(?lerick Back has 13 - 
atied a report giving a simiuiary of a1! that ha^ lieen published m 
regard to the gods and goddesses of Greece between 1886 and 
It in published by Cajvarj^ Each divinity is treateil sqmratcly; aU 
kinds of txjokft, artkles and usiiges are included. 

INSCRIPTION CONCERNING OMENS—111 the 

T, A. Np 8kia3 diiicUiiaeii the iiiHcription C 1. g. (= L g. A. 
4!>9) relating to tlic oiimna of the Higlit of birds. The nmen was pro¬ 
pitious if tlic birfi came from the right an^i Hew straight toward 
the left until it wen I omL of aicht^ or if it came trom the leli and tbfin, 
turning to own left, pass&J out of aight; it was unpropitious if the 
bird flew straight across from the left to the right until it ill:^iip]^red, 
or ifj coming from the lighh it turned toward its own right. 

AKTION.—The Temple of Apollon.— -The exact site of the famuiifi tem¬ 
ple of Apollon, hitherto unknown, hn^ preljahlj been determined by 
M. Cliani|HjLHeau in ooiue eicavatioiis carnal on b_v him at Ca[>e Ak- 
tion. These excavations have brought to light important rc=fjnainB of 
several temples belonging to successive twrlods, evidently the temples 
dcilkiated to ApH^llon : also a number of inacriptiona and works of art, 
especlaily the tw^o tore! of archaic atatueaof Apollon now on exhibi¬ 
tion in the Louvre. The mqjst recent of the construcLLunB discovered 
is of Roman opus r^d^altimy and appears to have been enxled by 
Augustus in honor of Apollon after his victory at Aktion over Ajitonj 
in 31 B, L\— CftroTi. des Arts, 1892, No. UK 

AKRArbHlA-F^ERDlKOVRVSL—IVL llollEaux 1103 reported to the A cod. 
des [Tt^piitms the result of hid recent excavationa in the temple of 
Apollon Ptoiofl during the autumn of 1891. Tfie series of vodve and 
decorative brumes and of pottery formed an instructive scrlea dating 
from tliB close of the viii to the middle of the vi eontuiy b. c. Two 
brunae stiUuettcs were found, and two inscriptions on bronze, one of 
which gives the name of an artist, Onasenioe of Tliebca.“£'Ar™. dm 
AtU, 1892, No. 14. 
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One of the moet importaul discovetiea is that of a aode and baec oT 
fin offerinR set up in the sanctuary. It ktnra a votive inscription. A 
probable reetonition shows that the donor was HippsrehosT bou. of 
PeiELatrstoSj, whose name hatl heretofore never l>ccn met in inscrip¬ 
tions. The offering was probEibly a female ataiue, the head of which 
hits been found. This heafi bears a slriklng analoRy to the female fig¬ 
ures of the VI century found on the Athenian Akropolls.—CAron. cJm 
Arts, iSSta, No. m 

There has been faundasEriai of d&^orative bronzes, which, com¬ 
pared with the pottery whicti they Bmround, form an instructive 
climnological set At a de|>Lli of five mctresi in a bed of pott^sry with 
geometricnl decoration, were found some little votive animnlB, reprij^ 
duclng the primitive ityles of those seen in the pottery. In the inter¬ 
mediate beds, mingled with broken iiottery of CorinthLau atyle+luj 
some very thin strips of bronze, worked in re|x>U3a4, which appeared 
to have been thedHcorstion of furniture. One niaj" see here the whole- 
history of prlmitivo dijconition in Greece. The Oriental infiiicnce 
manifests itself slowly, by the intrtKduciLon of Assyrian rosetteS;^ which 
are mingled with the primitive animalH, Then come the braid and. 
inter laced patterns and the palm leaves. Following these ore fiin- 
tnstic animals of oriental typCt but deciikHily Greek in satyle. Finally 
the human form makes its appearance ■ nlmcjst ininiedintely it enters 
upon the legendary conipcssition of the Greek period (Xcus and 
Typhon, lleraklES, eft). As lironzes were found like those at Dodona, 
at Uae Akropolis of Athens, auil particularly at Olympia, w Is erg scjine 
fragments were found of Argivo-Cofiulhkn iiugcriptionsT ^I- Holleaux 
[Supposes that all these bronstea in repoiiss^ came from the same Pelo- 
ponnefliim work&hopr— Ami dstf JfcTi4im..^ 18^2^ pp. mb 

AMyKlaI.— In the Clir. Tsouiitas 

publishes with four ]ilateB ^ind six cute the results of esi-avationH on 
tho hill of flagiji K^^riake at AmyklaL Tlie top of the hill was occu¬ 
pied by fl pcrilM>k.is, whieh has been laid bitre. Foundatioiis of a 
semieireuLir Htrueture, probably the throne of Apollo, were discovered. 
Remains of aninuita, ashes, A'C,p show that Hacrifi(:eM were perlbrmed 
before: this structure. That the Kite Is that of the Amyklaion is proved 
by inscriptionpi upon fragnieuts nf pottery. A Bymntinc ccoicU^rj 
occupied part of the iiill. ^lore aiieient grav^ were also lbuii<l in the 
ne^ghborhoo^b Numerous small objects were found, chiefly pottcTT 
and brouzea. The pi>ttcry of various dates and styles. The nmsi 
intemting specimens are two vasr^ of early gf-omctrical style, some 
hagiiients of animsis in Myrcnean style, and some human hijads, 
ai^fjarently of local manu£k'tnr>.% The most interesting breinzes aje 
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<1) a figure of a nude fenuilo ainjiljiT to tKat poblmlied by Perrot Kt 
ChipieSt de rArt^ III^ fig. 629, aiid^ like that^ u&ed aa a mirror 
handloi and (2) a statuette of a nude mole with a cunouBp wide- 
spreading crown upon his head. The right baud m gone, aa ia alaa 
thfl object once held iu the left hjmd. Tsoimtas TOggests that Apollo 
* -Striking the lyre is repreBented. In the ftauie article Taountas pub¬ 
lishes nine inscriptions from the neighborhood of Sparta. The^ are 
inofiitly dedicsitor 3 ^ inscriptions on the bases of portrait atatucs- One 
belongs to Pompoia PoUa, aoother to her son Tiberius daudlus 
Pratolaos, priest of many deiti^. Tavo inscriptions are metricaL 

ARCADiA.^—T ehples.^—^T ho Greek Archieolcigica.1 Society excavating 
In Arcadia hiis discovered tbe remaixks of tM'o templcST Md near the 
viUage of A^outsa, of another building rcscmhliiig the former in shape 
-and size, but apparently not of a sacred character, as there is no trace 
of qolumns and the entrance is on one side- The first tomplSj near the 
village of Vachlia,ig a rectrmgulur construction of the Hellenic perioi.h 
9x6 uietr^. It is built of local limestone, and the base of the image 
.seems to havo been made to sup|]Ort a seated figure,, probably an en- 
throned Zeus. The second temple^ found near the village of Divritza, 
Is like tbe first save that the length is nearly double^ The walla difl- 
interre^l stand eighty centin^ctros high. Bt^idea the base for the 
image of the deity were found a terracutta head of Athena and disc 
bearing the gorgoinsion, bronze arrowheads, and many small teiracottas 
jepreseiiting yonug women of tlie tyi^e of Kore. The temple, which 
may have been dedicated to Athena or Persephone, seems to have 
boeti used for worship down to a late Helleniu jjcriod.— 

Feb. 6. 

AROOS,—THE HERAiDf^,— The excavatlons by the American School at 
the Heraion have not jet been taken up again, but may be continued 
bite in the Spring. 

Dr. Waldstein hnB issued the first /qjcirifiur of a preliminary publi- 
cation of the finds made last fleason, illustrated with eight photo¬ 
graphic platcFj two of which are devoted to the PolykJeitim head of 
Uera. The archaic terracottas arc also iltu^trfitrHi, 

A study on the find^ will be found in tbe preseut number of the 
JbumuZ of Arch^i^Uf^. 

ATHENS,— EMNeAKaouNos, — Dr. DdaPFELD, owing to his journey in the 
Pelopounesoiflt baa had to interrupt hb excavations at the fountain 
Enneakrounoo. which will bo reaujuiHl during the summer^ At their 
tarminattou a topcjgra|jhic plan of the whole locality will he pubibhed* 
— Atlictixurn, June 18, 
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At the re845rvciT Dr* Ddrpfeld found a litoae wklch he regnj-ded ns 
of the reiBiatratidean pericH]^ having one scoop mul half of another 
into whieh an early vase found near hy fitted exactly aidewavs. Be¬ 
tween these scoops were small holes in the stone into which the 
pointed tettom of the vase fitted, showing that it waa reuteil in them 
after being filled. 

Dr Dorpfcldj in continuing hia eicavatlons between the Areiopagoa 
and the Pnyx, has come acrosn throe teFininal atelfp m stiii, one of 
which is inscribed in arclmic letters, and belongs at least to tlie Ijegin- 
ning of the v century r c., amd the other two in letters of the end of 
the V century b. c.p with the inscription Near theee aldw 

was found a small building in the fomi of a TT, and in front of the 
opening an altar. All around this linilding were to be seen water om- 
duits running in different directions. These constnietioiis evidently 
belong to the age before ihc Persian wars. It w ould seem that thb 
building was a am all tempie or shrine, such as one would e^rpeet to 
find in the neighliorhcMxl of a fountain so faiLiou±» ne the Eiineakrou- 
□oe. This huiiding, however^ seenia at some bter time to Imvo l>een 
supplanted by another constructiont which t^erved ae a /esrAc or club 
for tlje ABiemau pfjpulation, as id proved by the indcril^ed terminal 
stcljc* One of the water clianDehi empti® itself into one of tlie tlire« 
badiuB, the discoveiy' of which was mentioned lately in theae crolumns. 
Amongst the fragments of pottery found on the spot, one bears the 
name of the artist —A^/i/7iafwm+ March 2fi. 

A MOUTQAQECl HOLl§E ANQ AH A^LEPIEIOH.- NoXt tO tho Leschc OH thC OUt- 

side of [\ priTatc house, on the skla facing the street, wero so vend in- 
acHpliods referring to aevenil mi^rtgogcs of this house during the v 
and tv centuries r <l 

Across the way wore foimd the renmins of a small Asklepicion in 
which were severai pieces of Eculptnre, an altar, A'c. Tht'se frag¬ 
ments of sculpture apfiear to be eon temporary wdth thf>se of the large 
Asklcpieion. 

STflEtr TO THE Akrdpous,—T he ancient road leading from the Kcrnm- 
eikoB to the Akrox>olM recently diaci^vered i^y Dr. Diirpfcld was de¬ 
scribed hy Pausanias, and is the same along which the Panatl ienaie 
procession psissed. Tlia various etrata are distinctly visible, and the 
inclinatioQ of the road is one metre in twenty. On account of the 
ground being lower on the north, the road is supj^ortetl on that side 
by a bank of polygonal stonework. Cloae to this wall a large reservoir 
was found, and in two or three places the remains^ of an ancient aque¬ 
duct came to light, while in the rock m^r the Aneiopago# tracee of tun- 
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liolling for a water channel appear* Putting these discoveries together^ 
Dr. Durpffild ie cuxivineed tlmt they form the terminjition of the aque¬ 
duct of which other portiomf had Eklneady boon diseovered near tho 
theatre of Herodes, under that of Diouy&ofl, and in some portions of 
the modem royal j^rden, and that ail heloni; to the aquednet of Peis- 
iatratoa^ wliich brought water from the iipppr valley of the Hiasoe to the 
ibuntain called Eimeakroiinns, near tho Agora of the anoieiitdty* In 
time of siege^ by means of deep wellSj water epuld be drawn up to 
ths Aknopolis the stream running at ih? foot As water is gtil) 
foundp it is expected that the modern Athenians will be able to rcBtoie 
and utilize this newly discovered aqueducLj as they have tliat of Ha- 
Feb. 18; A thm. Afi££Aci/_, 1883, pi 8. 

Thesejoh.—E xcavations have been fltnrtcd here early this spring, 
will]in the templop hni as yet no results have been announced. 

HvDRiie.—In the street of Athena have been found two ftj/rirue bear- 
iiig funeral repr^kMitatioui^ in relief. In one the deceased is seated, 
fintl is stretcbing out his hand to wants his aoti, while hJa wife stands 
weeping between them, in the other an old man stands stretching 
out bis hands towELnls hia Hon^ tmeew of inscriptiort l ieing visible above 
tliein. A tine fourteen-rayed aiilhanion and seveml were dug out 
at the Hfimo time.—Feb, 6. 

Peirwevs.—^T lie remains of un Emeient private house have l^een dis¬ 
covered at the Peiraicus near the ancient theatre. It consists of three 
di^daionH, viz.^ the the and the crrtMi running round the 

latter. In the rotirge of the excavations portions of a square mosaic 
pavement were observed in the atrium. There are aniheiFiiu in each 
corner of this nioaaiP, and nearer the centre is a large e ire I a within 
which i^ a huge head of Medusa. The head, sixLy centimetres high, 
has a|pun(i™t hair, and on the forchtnit two wings, like those of the 
of HenneSj and is hankidd by scri>ciits. The inscriptLoii whii-i 
runy rminil it iti a rejiroduction of verHCF 741-2 of the fiftli iKXik of 
the Iliad, flescrildng the Metlusa on the shield of AtheniU In the 
tiume rniiiM HrLts lunud a terrneottn iintefix beijjing in the centre a 
Gnrgoneion, hut dissimilar from the above, as it is of savcige and 
repulsive upi^earance, with the tongue hanghig out of the mouthp— 
Apr. Ift^ May 7, 

Decheeb in HOHQfl OF EueNROM.—lu the AiAribv, JuilB-July^ 

181)2, Dr. 11, G. T/olJing concludes Iue discuission of the decree of the 
times of the tliirteen tribesand publishes two other inscrijitions. 
The tiist ia a decree of TiraoathcneB, previously published by Kou- 
manoudes/Aftjituw, VI, p. 271 tfl Ko. 1. Some now readings are 
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■given, and the date (the arehon Heliodorofl) is fixed at a time a little 
before the death of Berenice in 219 b, c. The eeeond inscription con- 
of l^fo decrees in honor of Euphron, son of Adeae, a Sikyonian. 
The first of thceot dated in the archonahip of Kephisodoroe (323-’2 
B.ci) gTBDtfl Athenian citizensldp^ a orown^ etc ^ to Euphrun for aid 
jendered to Athens in the “ Hellenic {L LauiLEiii) wm". The aec- 
ond, dated in the archonship of Arclilppos (3Ld-3l7 b.c,), stjiEoa that 
Enphrou lost hia life in atrupgltng for democracy, and that the oli¬ 
garchical rulers at Athens had destroyed the slobi set up in his 
honor on the Akropolis and at the temple or stoa of Zens Soier* 
ProvifiiDii ia made for the restoration of these stchii^ and the cutting 
of the seex^nd decrecp renewing the honors Ibm^eriy gmiitwi to En- 
phron and securing them to \m son. 'rhia Euphron was thegmnd- 
son of Euphron, tyrant of Sikyon (Xen., vit, 44 ITj. Aside 
from its bkfcorical valno, this Inscription throws light upon the ar¬ 
rangement of the Attic calendar. The inscription was found in the 
continuation of the Feimietis-Atheng raQw^ay, ond probably came orig¬ 
inally Irom the stoa of Zeus Soter. It is crowned by a relief rep¬ 
resenting Zeus Soter, Athena^ Euphmnp and a youth bridling a horse. 

National HcaEOWr—R bccnt ADornoNS. — The National MLiseuin has re¬ 
ceived antirinities of nearly all kinds, including a very great number 
of vas^. The moat interestmg of these belong hi the cloas of Dipy¬ 
lon “ vases* Of the other objocts, the most intercating is a metope with 
triglyphs found in the new market in Athens. In the metope are rep¬ 
resented two Heattsl draped women, betiveen whom stands a third 
draped worn am The seated figures have their heada bent forward 
;j^nd veiled ns in grief.—March^Aprif 189A 

The following additions were made at a later date: 

1. A marhlo lekythos found in Athens near the botanical garden. 
The relief upon it represents a scaU^l dmped fcmnlo G|rare before 
whom stontis a hoplite. Behind the boplite stands iiii old miin kan- 
iugonastaff Behind the salted figure stands n bs^rded youth iu 
himation, holding a strigil. 

2. -7. Eragmonts of sculpture from llie Heraion near Argos. All hut 
one were found m the excuvatioos of Hhangabes and Bursian. These 
flculplures have been hitherto in the museum at Atgosi, 

6. Three gems, represeiitiiig oue a standing Nike, one Nike driving 
H chariot^ one a bearded hcaid.—"A^;^, AeXr,, Juner-^fuly, l!^92. 

The Nationnl Muacum has received nine vases from Eretria found 
in excavations conducted by Lamprots in 189L One is a reel-figured 
kkjthos with ft rcprcscnhition of a 3''otith. Ife wears a chlamysy hk 
jretflsos k hanging on his back. In hia hand he holds a double s^^ar. 
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Seven are white lekythoL Oqb (half white) hm a repTesentation of a 
draped fenialc hpairo holding a baaket m which are lekythoi^ tuinlM 
arn'l garlands. The others represent groups of tooiirncra or Tieitore at 
tombs. The ninth tubc ie a ao-caJled cr^croirAa (wot), with red figures. 
On the left la represented a buildiug with lonio columue before whLoh 
are eeated and standing female figures with tha in^H ptioni^ AAjticnif* 
linroAm^ 0ravD» On the right are A^po^trf, Epi^, 

Ap^ctn^i^ IIe^cii^^ Ko-pf, and The vessel is furlhcr adorned 

with a re]>resentatiou of @eric jatruggling with n<Xcu^ in the pr^cnce 
of EyAincrt, MtAiT<, Ni^wus, Avpa.. and Noe,—■A^Ar.j Aug., 

imi. 

CORINTH.—Exeavatione Itavebeen conducted bj Mr, Skias for the 
Greek ArcJueologiciiJ SocieU^ in the hope of diBCOvering the site of the 
andent agora. Though this result wae not athitnedj the work has 
shown ill tit the ancient stmclurea^ iia well an the By^^antine buildings 
ereseted above them, have been inuch better preserved than was sup- 
l>ogod. The well preserved door and atylaljata of the court of a dwell- 
ing house that belongs to the best Greek fjoriod were discovered» 
These remains and the ruins of the Byssantine house !>uilt above them 
were so completely covered with earth tiiat^ before the excavations, 
uoL die slightest veatigo of a wall vra^ visible, Prorn this it would 
seem probable that tbo foundations and lower portioua of a majority 
of the biiildiiige in old Corinth have l>een presorvwL 

daphne:—T he statue of good period found Ht Eaphne^ during the 
-excavations of the Athenian Archieological Btxjietyt the eite of 
the temple of Aphrodite^ on the ria sfirm leading to Klousis, provea to 
be one of the goddess herself. The head ie waiitingp but the rest ia 
well preserved.—Martih 26* 

The excavnEions of the Athenian ArehKK>logieal Society at Daphne 
continue to furnish important diwcovericfl. The director of the works 
has broken ground in three places contemporaneously, vis.^ on the site 
of the so-callcd temple of Apliroilite ■ at the half-ruined monastery of 
Daphne, wdiere it is flupfK>sed ciisteiJ the teniple of Apollon mentioned 
by l^ausunlas; and on a site oppcH^ite the nioniistery of the prophet 
Ehae, in which ajjpear traces of some stops in the form of a 
These last prove to be the boundary of nii ancient private eemeteryj 
which, as it ran along the Vk Sacra, enables ns to fi x the direction of 
this latter. Another hepidoma of four aideti has Iheen discovered in 
this same neighborhood, and appears to have been the foundation ter¬ 
race of a small tenvplep which some think can be identified vrith that 
of the hero Kyaiuittss, placed by PauBanias near this spotj and by him 
called rafis au WiEhin the eucloaure were two tomhs^ probably 
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of a later periled, and a funeral Wjctf. In the TnoTirtstery of Daphne 
were discovered remains of an untiieat edlEee, which may hav^ been 
the temple of ApoUon itselfjn which Paireanias aaw, hesidcs the statue 
of this godj tliose of Deineter and Kore. Amoni^at the remains of 
sculpture is a ibigmcut of a statue of a young woman of excellent art, 
but unforLuiiately headier, which may be that of Kore. Most fruit¬ 
ful of all were the excavations at the temple of ApliroditCr from which 
it is seen that, rather than a temple properly so caUedH or as it is 
styled by PaiiaaDiaSt it was a Banettiary or wpoi-. This was entirely 
cleared, and before it was also found that famous wall of rou^jh and 
unhewn stone w'bicb Pausaniaa remarkB is worth seeing. It consists 
of a BqUELTc of polygonal blocks. All around were found remains of 
sculpture and macriljcd sEonf^, aad between the sanctuary and tlie 
polygotml wall was aLsp discoA'^ered a piece of the ancient Via Sacra, 
with a stone miliary giving the diaLauce of that jdacc from tlic centre 
of Athens. The statues consiErt of figures of Aphrodite and other 
pieces of sculpture rrprcfleriting the symbols or attributes of the god- 
as-the dove and the pomegninatc4’—May 14, 

The ^tkTurr for 3ilay reports the discovery of two coneidorable in¬ 
scriptions of the Roman pericwl {cf. C. L A. 102-S, 625, 745) and 
two terminal cippi. 

The 'Aftx^ for June-Aug, reports that the excavations have 
now been broken otl Reforo they were closed an archaic torso of a 
youth and two fragmentary relie&^ bc^idetf a number of short dedica¬ 
tory inscriptions^ were brought to light. One of the relief^ rcpresentH 
two &eatc<l goddesses, one of whom holds a small Prog in her hand. 

DELOS. — The excaA'ations of the French School in Delos have re- 
suited eo far in the discovery of thcfl^jtffse of the theatre and of its en¬ 
trance.—Nov. 12. 

Excavations under ihe direction of M. Charnnnard were carried! on 
for aaliort time in the summer by the French School. Part, of the 
entrance to the thEiaLre was uncovererL Near the theatre a Roman 
house waa excavated in tho wall of which was fonnd a Grt^k pedffital 
with a dedication to Apolloti, Artemis^ and Ijcto,^ — AcAr.j June- 
Aug., 1892. 

ELEUSIS.—Mr+Philioa has continued his work both in the aancLuary 
and on the Akropolia. In the former, heueath the laryfe propyliua, he 
brought to light a spocioue da tern, and on the latter diecuvered poF'^ 
tions of the encircling wall. 

EFJDAunoa,—Eicavations by the Greek Archiecilogical Boojcty, under 
Mr. Kabbadias, were continued in Epidaura. In the northern part 
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of the large i^^Uiire northeast of tlie temple of Af^klepios foundations 
of po™were found, iNjbuging to a small temple, probably the 
Aphrodition mentioned in an inscription.—AfXr., .May* 

A number of inscriptions have been founds one of which is an 
exact copy of the one pnblislietl 'Apx* p. 25, No. 1. Another 
is a catalogue of of Asklcpdos for Akiimaiiia and Itoly. 

S:^ci'cral inscriptions hear artists^ signatures^ among them those of Xen- 
ophiiois anr! i^traton (Loewy, IniAr. sktthaiffir^ No. 261, 262, Paus. 
II, 23, 4), The building to the eouthcast of tlie temple of Artemis 
appears to hare h<ien one of the stoai built or rcfiaired by Antoninus. 
—a*Ar*, Ju.n e-Aug.j 1862. 

The report in the AiAen. MUthtdbmf^m (1892, 'SJ, saya that the herge 
pj’mnaffiuiu, in tint court of ^liicb m a covered Roman theatre, was 
entirely cdoarecL The theatre is larger ttum ir:iti heretufora supposed. 
Ins lead of oeeupying only one comer of the court, it fills about Iwch 
thirds of il The interior of the large building between tiie gymna' 
siiim and the Arlemis tamplc, of which only tliti outer wtdl had pro- 
viouflly been laid bare, was also cleared. This brought to light a large 
court with several stone benches, a hall with two aisles, several chain- 
berg, and a small bathroom- Finally, in the norlbeagtaru part of the 
aanctuary there were found still more rz«irffl?+ hages for statues and 
for dedicatory oileringg, and the foundations of some buildings of uii- 
knowu jmrport- 

GYTHEION,—ToPOGRfJiHY*— In tbo 1892, 1^ 

1, A- N+ Skins discusses the topography of Gytbeioti, at the place now 
called n^Aep^^ijrru^ (de»trribc<l by Weil, MHHk Aihmi. 1, p. 151 ff.) ia a 
rude inscription Mo^ Aiqs T^(ai)irTj[*i'e]^ TLlIb ia believed to mark the 
boumlary of Lhe panutumy of Xcua Kappotos. An inyestigation of 
the harbor of C Jytheion^ shows that the shore has receded greatly in 
comparatively recent tiiiieg. Tlic ancient harlnFr must have been clo?^ 
to the foot of ^Jt. Larysion, protected by the island of Xranae. 

KapyBTOS.—I n oiocnting some works at the port of Karj'atos in 
Euboia soveral remains of ancieut constructions have been found, to¬ 
gether with fmgnicnts of sculpturv^ and inscriptioaH. Numerous 
blocks of poms iitjios show cavities w^hich prove they were fastened 
together by iron irtaplcs fixed es usual by molten lead. Thejo Edones 
formed part of the ancient harbor. Near them were found marble 
columns and lumps of load, with fragments of si ulpture repregenting 
in relief a man. holding a horse by tlie bit. Another piece consmted 
of a niarhlc bol^iron, or pedestal for a statue, in the shape of a prisin 
of four faces, one of which wag. broken od'. Most of the relief with 
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which it wild dcoortiied, and which ropresented nude dguree. are in a 
very minDUB Htatc. The best ijre&erved m one of the narrow fiices 
Tcpredenting a woman standing in the act of aaluting another woman 
before her The varioua iiiBcriptiona brought up from the bottom of 
the flea by the dredge are, for the most part, dedicatory and depul- 
ebrah °.nd belong to the period of the Eoman ot^opatiom One of 
tbr!in beara in Orcet and Liitiii the name of a certain i(uL*iiis} Maretut 
Nrr(i >?); another fonuB the dedication of a ^tno of Artemifl, croctod 
hr a woman of the name of Plirynie, uf ArtemL^ and Apullon- 

— Athmmm, May G. 

LAUniON.—At Idiunon a relief bm^ been found among]^ the 
repreatfutiog a man scaterl on a cushion and bearing in bis left hand 
a c^danTuiir while with the rigbL he is touching the shoulder of a 
woman wiio stands inclined before hinu On the left standi^ a nude 
jouthr holding in bis right bEtnd ii vase^, and in hiH left some circular 
object. The boy^s eyes are bsed on thp man.—Feb. 6. 

MVKHNAF.—In the excavatiDos now being conduete<l at Mykenai 
some fresh tonilrB have been dug out, in which many oblects of imjror* 
tanceliaTC Iwn foondL Amongst thorn are some stone reliefe, very 
ancitinL arms^ and some gold and silver coins. The ingcriptiona founds 
which would have a unique value as belonging to this place and date, 
are unfortunately illegible-—Nov, 1± 

Mr, Tsountas continued throughout the summer iho work which 
liofl jiddcfl BUeh rich results. The interior of the Akropolis was still 
further cleared^ and a large building of the Mycenean pericHl that be¬ 
longs to the (uilace already known was discovered. A large cistern 
he™ in the rock was also brought to light After the dfcmoe of the 
second vaulted tomb had been completely cleared^ and a third vaulted 
tomb to the northwest of the Uun gate had been c^cavatedT Tsoimtoa 
had the gocnl fortune to discover a group of hitherto unknown rock 
tombs.^— AthfTL, MitiJieiLj lS92p pt 3. 

In the ^Apx^oXiryijir^, Cbr. TaountOfl publisheB the 

foDowing iuarcrijption froD:i a circular basis found between the TJons^ 
gate and the “tomb of Klytctnncstra/' This is evidently part of a 
longer iiiflcriptioD. 

tCfr t6^ 

Tfj/Kri rdwOri 
ijhTfpaf ffar[r]d 

The hieromnamoues of Persieus are to act os judges “ for the parents^** 
pTol>ahl j in cases of doubt coneemiug contests of chUdreu, 
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NAUPUA. —Tliirtv have been excavated on the southern elope 

of the Palamldi by the Greek Archffiologieal Society under the direc¬ 
tion of K Staes. A vase of Mycemean etyle wm found bearing on 
eGjch handle a carefully engraved sign rttiemhling the letter H, with a 
barb at the top of each upright line,—Auguatj 1893. 

OROPOS-— iNSCHliPT^HS-^— In the *Ap^ai.Qkv^itt'j^ 1892, 

H. L Leonardos continues the publication of inscrijitiona (XqSh 
61-90). These are mcnjlly decrees of proxcney+ No* 70 roeords a 
decree of the Om plans directing the Archou, the FukmarthSj and 
the Grammateus to take part in the sacrifices to the Ptoan Apollo* 
No. SO id a metrical dedicaU»ry lnMrri]ition^ with the signature of 
Xenotnites the *\theniim (I^iwYt hmhr. No. 13o* fT). Thette 

inscriptions are for the most part iiCH', though seveml have iilrcadj 
appeared. 

RH AM NOUS.— The tnote receiit exeavaiions were centered on the cit¬ 
adel, whore the fonndutione of numerous houses were brought to light 
Oue of them, square in form+ contained aeveral Ijaae^ of statues with 
inscriptions which show that there was at HhamnDus a temple of Dio¬ 
nysos Lenaioa, A fragment of a decree also mentions a theatre. 

The temple of Aniphianios hiuj li^een cleared. It is placEd on an 
elevation to the left of the road leading froui the temple of Nemeais 
to the citadel There were founil two headless staLkies^ of ordinary 
workmfinsliip^ and hagmeuts of bas-rdiefe offered us ex-votos in grat¬ 
itude for ourts, i^imilar to those found at the Adklepleiou at Athem. — 
CAron. 1892, No, 9. 

S^KYON,—In the theatre Dr. DOrpfelt] has thought to rocognizo tho 
foundation of an old wooden pnoseeniuin in the elructure laid bare 
by the excavations oftlie American School in Deecniher, 1S91. Thb 
struelurt; which, before the eicavationa^ was hidden by a Konmn wall 
of earth and sniall atones, consists of a now of block>> of porm etoue;, 
in which are cut at compuruiivcly regular intervals large and small 
holes. These holes, iiccording to Dr, Dorpfeldj niu^t have served to 
secure the ivooiieu eoluniiiH and piimkEi of the proscenium* 

STRATOS,^ —The ^Apx^ AcAr. of ^lay, 18?^, contains a preliminary 
re|>ort of the excavations conducted by the French School at Stratus, 
in Akiirnania hiyt spring. These works have brought to light a tem¬ 
ple which before was scarcely visible, with in iront a building In tho 
form of a jstwi, belonging prol?ably to the agora* The temple m a 
Doric pmptenWj and resembles in form the ao-calied Theseion of 
Athens. Its length is 34 jnetres, its breadth 18 metres 20 conthufitfes. 
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Upon the hi^idfma^ which h pr(sciTed entire, are still to be eeen the 
haaea of most of the coJumnSr Before the eatrunce of the temple is 
an open apaoe^ in the loitlLtle of whicjh sUkkI tho alUir, os in the tem¬ 
ple of tho Pythian Apollon in (iortyna, Seattere^l around the altar 
IV ere found Qumeroos fraginenta of votive utlbring^, ennsisting of 
email broken Lerraoottii idols, and remfims of ancient sacrifices, f^oine 
inscriptions, consisting of decrees, ae aJao a list of proper mimes, were 
found in the same place.—Sov* Id. 

This was the moat iuiportLint in ancient times of all the toTvns of 
Akarnaniap was the chief phice of the Akarnanian League until the 
town wan couqueral by the Jiltolians- It wm ari^nally sought for by 
Heuisey Lc Mont Ulympe el PAcarnaiiie in the ruins near the 
mcMiern Felegriniatflti. Since EurFliin wrote on the snhjrx't wo have 
been more inclined to identiry it with the great asseinbla^e of ruins in 
the Vlach village of Sorovigfi. Lolling nnd Oberlianirncr adopted 
this idea, and M. Jotibin undertook to excavate, hksveral terracottas 
were first unearthefl and some inacrijiLions. — July d. 

CitETE, 

A CORPUS OF ASCRIPTIONS.—Prof. Halbhercj hniing received en¬ 
couragement fhnn hia Meuda in Cretej is alKmt to jiublitdi a complete 
ccjpaff of Cretan in.-wriptionH, tt is to Hpt>ear under tho au5|TiceK of 
the Syllogos of Candia, and the couiinentary will be In modem Greek. 
Prof. Coiuparetti, w^ho ia prejjaring also an Llalioii edition of the 
archaic inscriptionB of LYcto for tlie Rr ActnL dfi tAncei^ will edit the 
archaic ingcriptions of the liis commentary being t^aIlslat^d 

into Greek by Halhlicrr, 

Prof Haibherr bspent some tun e m ICnglu-nd tho past autumn, m 
making copies of the Cretan inpcriptions at l»ndoD, Oxford* and 
especially Cambridge^ 

CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES* 

PoBTFwr OF UC VI—Seidumlierger^the Byzantine scholar, recently 
m^civod from Uhios a phofcognipb of a Byzantine ivory plaque of the 
close of the rx century w^ho^se relicfe are of unugiuul hiatorka] int0Fa;it 
because they give us the [Kirlmit of the Euijjeror LeD Vf, the father 
of Congtantine Porphyrogenitus, in the year SS 6 , at the age of twenty- 
one^ on his advent, to the throne. It Ls one of the verv few portraits 
of Byanntine emperors of the ix and x eenturiee. On one side the 
Virgin, attended by IMIchaeb crowns the emj]erf>r' on the oflier k 
Christ lietweea PeU^r and Paul* A long insmptbn gives the empe¬ 
ror's name and prays fur divine blessings upon hhn. — jlandes Mam 
1891, No. 38* p, m 
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Bvuntine *MULcre.—M- Guatavc Schlumbergcr presented to the JfafL 
dci hiacrlp, a numbH±r of iimuk-li} in nietnl aiiJ hard stones belonging 
to the early Bytantine period. They wore hung aljont the neck to 
watt] off nijiliitiitsi and Htitceries. All of Ihoni betir the ntniieftinl 
effigy of KJjjg Solomon, in the beneficent role of exterminator of mal¬ 
adies nnd sorceries. He is reprwcdt&I on liiirsebaek, liis head encir- 
eletl by a niml'iia, in antique military costume, tilting at full gallop 
with Imioe ut rest ogaiiiat a female demon representing malady, erotiiA- 
ing on the ground. The mstription cm each of the amulets is an in- 
vgcatioi) against Hiokneeg, which is charged to Heo, under jamalty of 
"being puivued by Solomon, to wham a beneficent angel, auch as I'rid 
and Arlaf or Atchafjs often addod; “ Fltfo, thou deleatetl one, for Sol¬ 
omon and the angel Archaf pursue thee.*'—'0iri(3n, Aria, 1892, 

No. 11, 

A GOLD BviHtTiHE coiti —ByKiuitin6 numismatica present a complicuted 
fltudy in the coins of the Emporor TlieophiluB and his Ihniily. This 
emperor succeeded Ids father in S29, end the following year niarried 
Tlieoiiom. Nine years after a son was horn who Bncceedcd 1 heophl- 
lua as Michael lU. Besides this sou, there were, according to the 
chroniclera, five danghtera horn in tho following order: Thecla, Anna, 
Anastasia, Maria, and Pulcheria. Theophilus died early in 842, leav¬ 
ing, as thcoliToniclers state, only thia boo Michael alxnit six years old. 
But if we study Sahatier’a Hhioire (k la Tfitmntiw By-anliae we shall 
find that this atatemeut ia not corrolmrated l)y liia numiematic testi¬ 
mony of this reign, in which we find a number of coins with the 
figure of The.>]tiiLlua. bearing on the other aide cither an AugustiM 
named Cunstantine, Tej>re9ented alone, or a taeanl^ Michael with this 
Constantine, two princes about whom history is silent. 1 his Aiichad 
flhonid not he confused with the futvirc Michael IH, who is represented 
on the coin as an infant beside his mother. Following Sabatier then, 
we must ftflmit that Theophilus during his reign had two coUeaguea, 
■who were eitliersons or hrothera. Tlie publiahod coins of this re^na 
are classified by Sabatier aa fbllowfl: coins of TheophQus alone, coins 
of Theophilue with the unknown Michael and Constantine, cmna of 
Thcophilus with Constantine only, and coins of Theophilua with hiS 
son Michael 111. To these must he added a fifiJi claes, coins of The¬ 
ophilua with his wife and three eldest danghtera. From this a num¬ 
ber of inferenctS may lie drawn. The future Michael III wad not 
horn when the win was suuck, or he would have been reprraented. 
The date of the coin must be fixed at oIhjdI S32, for the following year 
the fourth daughter, Maria, was born. Then, as the emperor raaTried 
in S30, WQ iiiust infta- that Hie &ecoiid and third daughterSj who appear 
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oo the back of the coin, were twins. may uifer aluo, that during 
the [leriod betwc<^ the birth of Maria, 8S3, to that of Michael III, 
ftSU, the empress gave birth to her first aoa, theCoustatitine of the coin 
mentioned above, who niuBt have been bom, uasodated with liis father 
in llie empire, and died before the birth of his brotber Michael, other¬ 
wise they would have figured together on the coins- As to the Miehacd 
who appears on flevetal of the roins, we must cuneludc that he was 
either a brother or an ascendant of Tbeophilus.—aVimiimntwMe, 

im 

ITALY. 

VARIOUS TVPES OF THE BRONZE AXE-—In the JJfitrii! de P^xile iTAn- 
dm^offie for Ocl. l,i, lim, M. A. de Mortillet publishes a pai]wr 
entitled Evalwtitm de fn Hactu en bjvnse en Ilalie^ in which he studies 
all the types of ancient axes found in Italy. He classifies the various 
fo^H in chronologiml order iuid seeks to determine their connection. 
His general canclusious are: (1) that the flat copper use. although it 
aeeme to appear first ia really not earlisa- than the sLiuight-edged liTOnie 
aie. The latter fomi must be reganled as import^ by thotto who 
introduced the knowledge of metals into EuropeL From this type 
proceeds directly llie type with curvel raised edges {hrtuhe h nWemns), 
and after it comes the type with a miswl edge at the top of the blado 
(o laloti) and then, finally, the typo of the axe w ith a socket for the 
handle (A doatUe). Even the later types are uf early (late, for there 
arc numerous a})eeiiDens from the bologiieiie foundry, alwiit contem¬ 
porary with the Villanova necropolis, which ia aasigned variously to 
the period between the x and the vii century. 

ANCONA. —MEcnoKiiiB.— In March, lSfl2, several tonilre were exfiuvnted 
in the military graundB of Cardeto at Ancona, which proven i to be a part 
of the uecropoliH of tlie in century n. c. With one exception in brick, 
the tomiis were cnnatructed of slabs of tufii. In one case the slabs 
were painted with festoons, masks and binb as in Etruscan ossuaries 
and on the walla of Campaolau tombs of the beutio period. In one of 
the tombs there were a Bdver and a glaise vase and a third vase of an 
extremely rare kind. It is the finest known example of an earthen 
vase, with artificial whitish impoMa, covered with glass cnaiiid, Bub- 
joeted to intense heat and decorated with mineral colurB also' puIk 
jtfted to intense heat Such vases originatad prohably in Alexandria. 
The mineral colora are put on with tlie brush ; the designs are lineup 
and folia^. Tlie study of thin intereBling vaso giv ca Big. Bamiiliet 
the occasion for a general disBertaticin on the aithject.—Aht. ,1 &apf 
1892, pp. m-&J, ' ' 
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BOLOGNA tPflOViNCi OFl.-TDMBS OF ^^iLLAfnOyA TVpE_ — Sig. Hrizio gives 

in the Not d Scavi (1892, pp. 219-224) an account of bfome aiitiqiiiti«a 
coUeeletl by Torquato Co^Qt of Anzola, in Eiuilia. Tliey were found 
on varioUH sites m the province of Bologna, and mostly from stations 
of the stone agc^ from terramare and tx^mbs of the Villadova type. 
Ilia arrangement of then3 is so eeiciitifio that they Lire an irniwrtant 
contriljiition to the ancient liistory and tof^ography of the province, 
Sig- Bririo confines bin report hi the Villauuva antiqoitiesfj oa tliey 
help to gain an idea of the lointion and density of tlie lUilic popu- 
lalion and of its relation to the population nf the terremare and to 
the EtruBcans. The following are the priiici|jal sites: Isear Castel- 
franco the principal discoverles were made; at a site i.'alloil Itecovate 
only bronaes werx^ fonndt oue of which is similar to n bronze Ibund 
in one of the Italic De Lucca tomlis at Bologtia. Oji a second site 
sotho terracottas I'ame to light, notably the figure of a horse which 
served as the handle of a Viiae* but here also most of the finds were of 
bronzfl. At ^lannolino aji archaic aerjientine filjula w^a& found nnlike 
any hithertc» found in any Villaiiova tomb of ihe ptuvitice. Among 
the ohjecla found at Praiiolla wa^ a large terracotta vase with a mrx 
and a five-Hpoked wheel in rctiof, which diflers from anything 
yet known. Tlse object!^ found at Angola are few. The third site, 
Creftpellanot is noterl for having (1) a tcrraiiiara with its necropolis ; 
(2) loilic tombs of the Viilanova type; find (5) Etriiiscun tom fie of 
the CortoHu type. On the supposition of the contiguity of the two 
latter groufis i^ig- (lozzatlini in 18S5 concluded tlifit in the Bolognese 
province the Etruscans succeotlcd the Italics in their i^tations and that 
tlie two w'erc so commingled as to form perha|is but a single people- 
Sig. Brizio found, howev er, that the two uecroiKileis were over a kilo¬ 
meter and a half apart* 

GA3TELLUCCI0,— Tlie bill of CaBtclIuceipt with its castle, in the com- 
muue of Pienza, region of Chinsij Iilis an Etruscan net^rojK»lis dating 
from the si^tth to the third centuries ac. which, from the compara¬ 
tive poverty of its contents, belongs to an oppjduiii, and not to a city. 
The fliTtth century was the period of itj greatest prosperity. One of 
the tombs recently oj'iened has its loculi chised with inhieriVKsd dies 
illustrating the Irauaitlon from the Etruiicau to the Homan language; 
they are in rude Ijdin letter^. The site of the itself Vieeii 

verified at the aumndt of a high neighboring hill called Casit cif t-mfo. 
It waB surrouiutod by walU built of large blocks of square stone 
without cenicrit. The town was destroyed in the third or second 
century b. o. 
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Of con^idcmhk intereat 15 the diBco^^ery that several caves in this 
bill were inhabited in the nenlithie age; they are Dniiierou 5 and often 
in tierfi, some four tleep. Many arc intact and will probably fumiah 
material for the f^a1o:fOTltolo^dcsl study of the I tabu population of this 
region.— I'tuL ci Scarly 1892^ pp_ 309-1:^^ 

GHIiUSt—Cotum. rSEunurrini reports various novelties from Chinei 
in the iVot ft (1892^ pp. 3f>J—7). (IJ A mirror with three fig¬ 
ures: Juno^ Mint^va and a leaping faim. (2) Two Etr 05013.11 insorip- 
tiot]S^ one of wbieb b bilingual ^ tbeaeutnid being roniarkabie as one 
of the few exam plea of bouetrophedon in Etruecfln- (S) A further frag¬ 
ment of tlie bronze tablet, with the names of an Etruscftn and 

on the other side the (4) A kigo at Poggio Renzo, 

bctw'een the city and the lake- It is on the summit of the 
under au liftlfieiai tmnulua, with a baseline of a3>out 100 lueLres, Here, 
on the oa 5 t eide^ was the well-knnwn archftio necropolis of Poggio 
Renzo analogous lo ntljcr Italic necrojKslds of tlie flrat iron age. i >n 
another seatinn of the hill is a necropolis of the suct.-eeiling ptiriod 
wjtli stone circlas, also with the rite of cremation. The tomb newly 
CQvertHi consists of ibur large rectangular chambers, riie front nxan 
ccmmunicateB with the other three by a door in ilic cenlrt! of eadi 
wall. A cinerary iini wdth a ndief representinp thoTheljsin fratricide, 
appeared to date from the third century or later^ iis ilid some frag¬ 
ments of Campanian vasea. The romna liave Hat ceiling!^ aupported 
on an hitravet^ cut out of the stone, and all their walk were originally 
covered with wall-paintings^ which hava aim oat entirely disa|spearod, 
except in the outer roomp from the effects of dampness. Tha style, 
in so far as visible^ indicates the first half of the tbiid century, which 
is pruhahly the date of the tomb. 

A wdl which was cleaned was found to contain a mimher of Roman 
antiquities^ especially an elegant bowl of bronze gilh 

CLATEI^NA-QUADERNA —Sevcrtkl Writers — such bb CicerOp 

Pliny, Strabo, Ptolemy—apeak of the Roman and 

place it on the Via ^Emilia, ton miles from Bologna, and thirteen 
from Imok ( Forum ComeliJ. It still existe^l at the close of the rv 
ceutun^j ludng mentioned by S. Anihroso in 393. Modem local anti¬ 
quarians have always placed it near tha modern site of Quadernap 
near the bridge of the torrent of that name on the .Emilia. 1'hifl 
identification was founded on coiiiu, sUituctteSr niiirbiea, Liles, marblo 
paveEneuts, frwiuently found here. As ewly as 1838 9ig. Brizio 
had studied the site and sought theasHistance of the natives in deter¬ 
mining the hmits of the space within which, during agricultural opem- 
tioiia, there had been found traces of roads, pavemeuta or autiquiti^. 
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It appavrecl na if tlie greatta- part of the rains of tHe citj must be, 
from all accounts, at leoHt HQlftciently well prsaerved to show their 
ooiiipiete ground'plaii. Many architectural firajinieiita nnd pieces of 
seulptun;, na well as coins, fihuJie and other amall ohjecta. wore pre¬ 
served in the houses of this region. 

In ISSWSig. BriiSo iHigan excavations in what seeined a promising 
porrioii of tho site, over u surface of 12 by 120 metres. Coneidorable 
feiuflins of private buildin^m came to Ught, but node were eumpletnly 
cieiivjitAHl. There were foimd pavements, brirk pavementa in 

vpti» t[Uiii:irflnpuliir baeins? of in fa, welle^ tlmmSj et<!. The 

difliouUy of iilentifyinj^ the arradgementa imd nsea of the structures 
was increaacd by the ev ident restoffttiona, often wlioleHnie and ciarelefla 
in. irharactPT, which, entirely changt^i the orijzmaJ plan. The empty-' 
tng of a well down to a ikptli t]f 9.31 > met. brought many objects to 
liglit. At 2 iJi, tites, bticka and a coin of Vespaaian ; at 3 m. 
A re Line vaaca and marhle veneering ^ at 6 ni. a bit of an inacription 
in l>eauti fnl letlera of the drat years of the empire, probably in honor 
of M. Agrip[ja; at7i m, a Samp with ilie etaiiip vibiam and othpraj 
at 8 m. fragmeiitd of refl vaacs^ a. eihor pin, a liotic Btylua?; at the 
bottom two k^ided weighta in tho fond of amphorac- 

1’ha tmees of Smt two pavrtl roatla were iliscoverecl: one of them 
being a regnliir road, seven motras iu width, the other, on account of 
its great width of tweuty-two luetrcSt lieing b all probaliiUty partis of 
ii aquare* A pretty terracotbv statuette ot Cupid was found in niany 
fragments. Two hundred and twenty brenie coins and aevetitc-en 
-silver eoid£j came to light j of the silver coins three only are impcrialp 
the others consular.—jV(ri, d 1^92, pp+ 134r-145. 

r CQNCOPfcDiA-SAQITTARlA.— Since the excavations in this military ne- 
cropolifc*, noticed in the Nbi. A for 1890, pp^ 169 and 3^^, the 

results of which have been placed in the Museum of Concordiii, the 
work has been eontuiued only fitfully. The eseavations during 1891 
were reporLed Ld the Scoia for Jaciuftryj 1892^ One sculptured slaVi is 
especiall}' interesting as having a represedtation of tho vine in relief, 
which can lie compared to the Elarty Christiim reprsjcntations of this 
STi^nilioL 

COnNETObTAnQUINy.’—E xcavations in the Nechopolis. \ariouB 
discoveries have ht^eii made in tlic necTOfJciis of Tarqnitiii in 1891 and 
1392 The work for 1891 was dosed on May 8, Between April 10 
and that date sevo^l tombs were opened. April 16, a chamber tomb 
entirelv ruined j 21, n trench tomb containing Hcveriil omameuts; 24^ 
a trenJh tomb with flcveral Greek painted vases, including two Conn- 
thiau alahastra with figures of birds. Early in May two mined 
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chamber tombs and une trench tomb wore opened, the firat of which 
contiuneil gold tsirringg, two {,-old ringa, a bronze bracelet, an angnent. 
box in the form of a pig of terracotta ooTcred willi bine eiioineL^ 
jW. i Sram, 1S92^ pp. -Hl-I, 

Excaratione were renewed on March 20, 1892; west of the cam eoti- 
tonifl-fl on the provincial road. All the chamber tombs found during 
thia excavation had fallen iu and had been previously visited. 
March 28, a trench tunjh with 10 pieces of bncehera terracotta and 
nine Greek painted vases. Light of tlieso vases, with geotuetric* fleoo- 
ration, belong U) thecategtiry ilescrtbed by GseJl on p. 381) of FouiSes 
dfiiu la nimipolf tie Vtdei; one has a isone of five lishos; another has 
scales aeratchtNi and painted. Jlarch 31, under ruins of a chumher 
tomb were found fragmeiita of a black-figurod Attic vase of sev^ 
style (CJ. FurtwJingJer, BenrAv. tl Rrrl Vru. p], nr. Nn, 24), whoso 
paintings represent a banrinet. It is iiiterEisting os showing the {toasi- 
ble source of inspiiution of tlio correspomliug banquet scenes in the 
wnlhpaiDtings of the toiuba of Tar([uinii. April 8 two scaialis of 
archaic etylts and a gold earring wore found In a second chamber 
ttimte Ther^eluin scarab has a luan-elousty delicate intaglio of 
Od ii-Baeus ki lling the Cireean wteg. Betwee ti Afj rjj 1,8 and 20 two trench 
tombs were opencH, each with the remains of skeletons, some vsises of 
bkek buechero and eouie Greek tjottery—the latter being two lek^'thoi 
with bronze band on white ground and a. delicate Corinthjun lekythua 
with three zones of animnls. Ajiril 22, a chamlier tomb with twi> 
pieces of the decoration of a hulun t reitri^cnting a Reiteut^ head and 
a head of Aeheloos; also a nsi-figured Attic ampdioru of 3rd quarter 
of V century with six male figures of ugly and rarieatured types. 
Ajiril 23, a chamlier tomb witli three Greek painted vases indndhig a 
Corint^n skyphos. April 2-5, another chamber tonih with three 
block-figured Attic vhbcs of severe style r (a) au amphora with a 
pugilistic contest on one side and on the other two Athenian horHcmem 
fianked by beanied men and with a woman betw een them; (b) u vase 
with dancing Rcilenoi; (c) on amphora with the meeting of IfeTakles 
with the centaur P/wloa on one aide, and on the other a bearded man 
with hia fiivoriti? ephehoe. 

On May 7 a tomhti a buta or hole tomb was found which was unique 
in containing not merely a single pjiinted vase serving as cineniry um 
but three: these were black-figiirt-d Attic amphorae of which two' were 
of a^umte ouil severe style. On one are two Bacchic scenes and a 
^rting scene witli a quadriga. The other has preserveiJ its emW and 
has on one side a standing quadriga on which stands nionysofl while 
on the ground beginning at the hft arc: Apollo playing the cithara* 
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Atliena with alm<^ conVEtEjliig with Hermes* A nmn and a wnman 
behind the quadriga and the charioteer complete the cumpositiom 
Tlie scene on the otlier aide represenU Attic cavaliy witb attendants. 
The third amphora, not vet cleaned, aeema to represent on one aide a 
hoplitc with two mantled figureg and on the other a youth between 
two other fif^urcs ; the execution seems carelffis.—Abt rf. Wcapi, 1892, 

pp. 

A PAINTED TOiiB. — Mariani, who was present at the reopening of 
the tomb discovered on May 6, lieis contributed a deacription of it to 
the Not. d. ScavL It is three kil. from CometOj on the weat aide of the 
priM-iucial road. It J 0 Ijonoath a tumutos, m. below the surface 
of the plain. "Hie door opens into a chamber with a roof a sdiurtia 
(4.6o wide x 4.S0 long x 2.70 high). At tlie further end two small 
doom lead into two small ehaiiil>erri with side l>encho^f, >o objects or 
hones were found m the tomb. It has received the uaine of t^mba dpi 
Inri ami the number 21b At tlic height of the bnpcMt tlic wnihi which 
arc covertHl with white plaflter^ have a fritso of whitCp red and blue 
bands, as in many other tombs of TarquiniL Tlie middle beam La 
red. Only the eml wall iif tlic main chamber Ib dKioratcii* The 
principal decoratinn is between tlie two doors. Almve is a frieie with 
a row of blue lotus bitflB alu^rnaiing with fed glnbeth aurujouiited by 
crosses, nnd^ lieloii'p a row entirely of thegloboe. Below the principal 
comjiosition is a white meander on red grauud. Above the frieze in 
the gable are, on the left^ a chimaera with lion^a body^ goat’s head, and 
drjigon^fl head on the ttul; on tlieriglit is a nude epheWa on a running 
re<i horse, behind whom is a buU. lu the frieze alH^ve the two dmira 
are two obs^^eue scenes accompanied Viy two animals^ a bull and a 
man-faced bulb Between the two scenes is an Etruscan iniicription. 
'ITio muln eonipesllioD, li^elow the frieasc, has in its centre a plant tcr- 
minuting in a large five-jietaled fiower: other plants give Ihia the 
effect of a garden scene- On the left ia ji large ciyqius on a platform 
upon whitrh are two young lions, one of which forms a water spout. 
From the left a lielmctcNl warrior udvancas with sword and laoce^ 
while fttim the right jm ephebus on hopseback slowly advances?, holding 
a long stick in his left hand. These paintLnga are rcmarkithly pr^ 
aen^ed und belong to the period of the earlicat painted chamber 
tombs at Tarqninib c. SJO b- c. 

coRREaaiO mMinA). — Prof. Pigorini diBcnssos in the Bull, di Pakt Hat- 
1S92, Kos. 1—4, the date and attribution of the contents of the pre-Ecman 
toiiilis at Correggio. Tliey consist of an nm of rude pottery containing 
rude funerary objects among which are tsspeeially to be noticed the car- 
rings in the sliape of wheels and belt plaqnea with a crook all of bronze. 
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Tlic^ tflmbfl have bet^n attributed to the Ktruflcaua, but Pruf. PijjoriDL 
points out that alLlioogh they ilu ijolong tittlie early iron age neither 
eaurings nor belt plaques are to be lb Lind in really EtruscaiL tombs p 
but in the uurthwftil, in Lomlianlyt France and SiiTitzerlikiid. 

CRESPEUANO.— TliG eommimc of Crespcllano in tlic Ennlict, has 
given a large ntimber of antiqmtii^ ; a termuiara H'lth its ne€ro|.KjlLhip 
ItalLc tombs of the VillanDva tyfie and Etnificiiii toiiibs i>f the Pertnsia 
type. VUlanova tombs have been Ibund in three li>ealitiea at Cres- 
pallano; at Caleara, PiKlere Stauga ami Pmlere della Somaglia, Cjosj- 
^dini was in error in alhrjiimg in l that the ItaJic and Ktru^caa 
necropoleis were here niinglc<lp and that this gave striingth the con¬ 
jecture that the Elmscans succeeded the llalk-s in their neon J|xileirf, and 
that the two races W'ere mixeiL The two nceropilcis here are realjy 
(iLiite a distance apart.— Nm. d 1802, pp. 222-24. 

FLORENCE.— Near to iho Aroo doi Pcscioni the reiiiaina of Roman 
buLhs have been found. Two liall.s have been Lmcoverefl whcMe wnlh 
arc covered with welbfjreser^'ed mosaics. The door of tlie miiin hid I 
which 18 of good artistic style has been tTansferred to the museum.— 
Chron. jlr'fij. 1S£>2, No. 40- 

s. GIOVANNI IN PEflSJCETO.— iTAue ToMsa—Twelve Italic tombs of 
the ViHanova type have been opened, being part of fk necrojx^lia. 
The objects discovered bear the cloacat analogy to typesa found in the 
lleducci and Amoaldi-Veli necropuleifl at Bologna. Aloetof the tombs 
were for cretnution, and two for inhumation.. The richrat. tomb in 
Lha matter of cmtcntB wha No, E which, altbough for cremation, did 
not contain tbe typical ossuary. It liad in the N.W, corner a most 
varied coUoclion of fiiuall terracotta vosca: the broiizea were ex¬ 
tremely numerous anri Included a loienge-ahaped belt (Cf. Benacdy 
No. 543, add Qh31, Cinitir. Mi tav. 111^ No, 33), with incUod spiraLj 
and projecting lialK The fibulae are in great variety; also iLrrnlets, 

hairping. iSEf. Tho&e toml.is imtedate the arrival of the EtruseaiL'^._ 

ML d. Ncam, lHb2, pp. 131^109, 

GREAT ST. BERNARD.— Thc exoavations carried on during ISOt) in 
the E. i>art of the /¥an fk Jupiter were reported in tins Journal. They 
were e^oiitinuetl from Aug, 31 to Sept. 15, and the reaults 

obtained emlxxiicd in a report to the AfeL deyfi Seai7i for March 1332 
(pp. 63-7fi). The northern section of the E part, the onl? section 
thc^t remained unexplored, wa8 the centre of the work. In front of 
the temple fifty-seven Gallic coins were found, as well oe a few Roman 
RepublicLiii eoida. The rock on which they were found ia conjecturcfi 
to have been the base of an altar upon which the coina were placed 
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as offeringa bj traTelers^ This rock woa probiiblyp before the erectioa 
of the Romtiu Siiiietuars'^ the centre of the worship of the gorl by the 
natTves^ The coins belong to the luteat Gallic period, tu tlje first ceii- . 
tury a e. As no iniperiAl coins were fonnd on the rock it ia evident 
that the primitive altar ceased to be venerated when tiie temple was 
builL Among the objects found in the reat of the fielrl of exCEivation 
were; a amall votive bronze tablet; a larger votive tablet of a Helvo- 
tian name<l Carassoanu^ f a perfectly-preserved brome statueUe of 
Jupiter Tonans of good art; a bronze horse; a bronze lion ; a large 
niiiulxdf of small objects. The excavation of a building near the 
tcm jde was comtneiiced hilt not continued, 

QUmiZZOLO-— A Private Dale.^dah. —An inamheil brick found near 
Guidizzoln contains a reninant of a calendar or record of festivals,, 
covering the last tw^clvo da}-^ of Xovemher* the last fourteen of De- 
coniher and, in the hiiit column^ the feasts of the second seinester of 
the year, Oppogitc each day was ii hole for inserting n thong or stick 
In indicate the current festival iTio calendar u cstrciiiely simple and 
must have s^en’cd for pm^r |>eO|jle, pn^bjihly for eonie farmer. The ■ 
owner af^peara to have had a .Tpetual devotion to the goddess Epfina^ 
patmnesa for horses and mares, for he pbees her festiml on December 
IS, which is a varinut from the cuatoiiiary rule. Tlie lust ccilmnn 
contains the festivalg taken from the old oflicml Roman calendar of 
feasts without mklLiig any of the feaeta that wero iiistitutcii by the 
emperora. An examination of the detidb gives a date of a few years 
after 727 u.c. as the period of the calendar, i the beginning of the 
Augustan age^ —Not d. Scaid, 1892, pp. 

NAPLES.—A Tomb.^—N ear the church of S. Pietro ad Arajii a sepul¬ 
chral chamber^ partly presen'came to light. It wiis 2.20 m. and 
was covered with a turmel vault ivitli bnttrcsemg walls all well con* 
fltnicteii of tuia. A gcpulehral imfCriptioii of conaidemble length was 
found in the chamber.—d, 1892^ p. ‘^>18, 

8£mjLCHHAL BELIEF. — Thc Socida di Storia Fatria, of Naples, has pur* 
chased a sepulchral relief with (treek inscription^ rcpriaentmg the 
usual parting Ek-une. A veiled woman, with a nude boVt stands in 
front of ft seatc^l man. The execution b rude and the proportions 
poor. The Inscription readsj TTAKKI'HPAKA£UJN+ A longer in- 
flciiption b on the back. The docejised^s name is Bomitia, a Sicilian. 
—j\b£. d. Scatty p. 201. 

NOVI LARA mM&REA}.— NtW E;<CAVATiONa ih the NECHOPOLia.—In the JeilU* 
uary number of the Not iL Semi (1802, l-k-lS), a deacription was 
given of a bronze lance-head and tw’o large amber fibuhe found at 
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Norilarfl near Pesnro: bianp found beiids a skeleton thej’ proved the 
existence there of very ancient tumbB, On Ihe same eite in 18Bd there 
waa found a stele with spiral decoration of irvuenn’an type, published 
by Undset and now in the nmsGUiu of Peaaro. Couini. tiomuTrini 
makes an interesting report ou tlio first excavations and the pru( 9 [)ec> 
tive miportauce of the excavations which would probably disclose a 
very curly starreof civilization. It being of great interEsit 'to ascertain 
what relation oxistefl between that stele and tlie culture reproentod 
by the tombs, an excavation was undertaken by the guvomment in 
July, 18131 

On the site wliere the kuce-licad and skeleton were said to liave 
been found there were discovcral not tombs but dvi'cHinipj a fondi di 
tfupoTiM, whose traces consisted in jaednri, around whicii lay bonea of 
animals, relusc,nnfl fragnienia of vnaea, some of wliicL arc cxtretuely 
interesting, because they correspond totiia most primitive Italic vases. 
Notwith.standing the importance of tliesc remains of dwellings of the 
primitive population, their sysUmatio exploratioa was deferr^- 

The necrupali!! was found at some distance to the nortli. Its exca¬ 
vation was exlreTnoly fruitful Seventy-live tnmhs were opened in 
less than a month. A complete monograph with plates will ho pub¬ 
lished after the close of the work. In the meanwhile the following 
summary is taken from the NatLie dagli Scavi for September, 1892 (pp. 
295-ymj. Tlie iiodiea were buried at depths varying frum 1,20 to 
2.35 in., but this was no indication of diirerenw in pmo^l, and 
fioiuetimes the same trench wiis used for more than ono body All 
the toml>s are for mhumation, but the bodios fue not extended imt 
bent together and grouped according to the rile, whicli was thought 
to be special to the ueolithic ago aloae, both in Kurope and A^ia. Jn 
some caaea three bodies are euperposal. In the space between the 
curled-up skeleton and llie walls of tiie treuch were placet! the various 
funerary articles—tlic vases alxjul the feet and head, and the amis at 
the aides. Thrae objecta are h poise. Among the few VHeei arc pritmi- 
neut the forma of siyp/iai, mkm’ and kantharoi, aome of them remind¬ 
ing of Greet prototypes, although in all the tombs only a single vaso 
of Greek importation was found, probably of Corinthian rjiiiimtacture, 
Ono point of great intcreat is that these Novilara vases have abso¬ 
lutely no pointfl of uontant, in form, with those of the Milanova 
nocropoU, which may be ex plained hy the fact tliat the latter are 
uaually imitationa of imported metal vasfs, which are entirely want¬ 
ing at Novikia. Bronzes are extremely numerous: iispeciiilly so are 
the flbnlte, which appear to have been entirely or almost entirely 
used by the women, and which are of many forms and types. Next 
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in frefniency to tho fibula h the neclEla™, for which the favorite ma- 
terial is amber. At tinier mothcivof“fK)arI slielLi ure BubstiUiled, oa 
well aa and ttone, Similar uecklaceB have been found at Monte- 
roberio. Tliere iB also a variety of nock-omamenta and nail and 
oar-idramera. In the YiUimovn nccropoleia amdetg were foumil jiiao in 
tlje tombe of men, but hore they ap|jear only in those of women. 

There arc man? reasons for re^ardinj^ this necropolis a^ con tempo- 
TTiry with the Vilianova ty[JC, but definite coticlusione are reserved 
until the doae of the excavations. Gaiimmiii noticed corrspondencea 
with Miiririrae Ktruria and Lntium as well as a Pbtemdan influence. 

OLBiA-TEftRANOVA FauSANIA. —Some o.^oftvationfl underUikcn on 
the outskirts of the modern village^ on Ibe slope called Oagattu^ ro- 
aulted in two diiscoverics: The first was of a group of rtiincfi construe- 
tions belonging to the Koman period, as there were found coins of 
Maxcntiua, Constantine and VatcntmiaiL The second was of part of 
a necropolis as jet only partly esplorctl. Three hundred and seventy- 
five Lombs were opened : they had gable-roofe made of tiles arranged 
in rows, similar in form and arrangement to many others found in 
the plain of Olbia. Worthy of note is a series of eighteen toml»a at 
the west angle of the t>olygon enclosing the entire group, which are 
important becau.se thej belong to the tyfie of terracoLta run phone. 
They arc about two metres long and measure .Yj cent, at the mouth, 
fi^ach amphora ends in a scmi-ephericai calotte an which b placed a 
small cone. These tombs are siinihit to those ^liaeovered near the 
mins of Tiliuk and to some Ibunit in the necropolis of Sfaks (Africa), 
The singular part of the necropolis b a heavy uninterrupted stratum 
of ashes under tlic level of tha toiobB, Prom several t.'onsidcratioDS it 
woubl apiMjar that the necropolis was confined to unarmers.— Nat^ ct 
Scavi, 1892, pp. 214-217, 

ORBFTELLO. — i*rof Mllani, Director of the Etrusea^n Museum at 
Florence, has begun a aiinpaign of excavatiuiiEi in the ancient Etrua- 
can city of Tlamnn (now called Talamono), in the Tuscan Maremum, 
near Orl^ctello. Some years ago remains; of a tcrniGOtta frieae belong- 
ing to a teinide* and like that of the Etruaenn temple of Luna, came 
to light in this locality, and the ot>ject of ihe prtssent exploration b to 
la}'' hare what remains of the temple with its fig'ured Me^e, and abo 
to ixtajuine the nekroiKilis^ — . IfAcajFUm, April 2^. 

ORIHAVASSO. — Dfkoveay of a pa^-Roman IHechopolis. — Near the railway 
line Novara-DoraffllossolUjone kilom. K. ofOmavassOi a nccropolb has 
come to light, of which IG5 tomhSp all for inhumation, have been opened, 
They are trenches lined with unmortared walls of rough stone alahs. 
The body rested ou a sand bottom: beside it wore arms; at ib feet pot- 
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tery^ metal vessels and the rtat of the fonenary ftppamtuji. They Tvere- 
then fiU«l with earth up to the level of the tikId wall (c. 60 cent.) and 
then with atonta ELtid eartL The orientation was from N A\% Ui S.E, 
Soiiie tomba contained from 25 to 30 objects^ othera none. Tlie rich' 
cat lay together, the poorer in other j^ronps. Among the arma are lon^ 
and heavy two-edged swords, soiiietijjies with brass sc^tbbards very sim¬ 
ilar to those di&oDvetHl at La T^ne in Bwitaerlaiid. Twetity-sbt of 
these have been saveti There were also lances ofthe same typot 
lar|.m kniveSp \ iron ntensils \ ^^T^onal ornaments. Including htnila* 
of iron, hronie of copper and silver. Theae fibulae are espet^hilly of 
the type with wide arc and double fastening with spirals varying frorii 
19 to 60. There are also armlets stid bracelets sUver^ siU^er ringi of 
m any types and earthenware objects. Tlie objects o f cop per and hronKO 
were badly orydized but some viiscs with lkEmdl€$« of elegant shape 
were preservetb Especially remarkable are seven silver, alrntwnt bemi- 
Etphericol, cups with feet. The pottery is numerotis and varicfdt flome 
of fine cortli and well glazed and painted- Some bear the artist's minio; 
in others names have been scratchod after bakii^. Of the coins the 
greater part belong to private fajnilies and the lost throe centuries of 
the republicp There is a sericB eiKtending from 52D to 700 u. o+ Kspe- 
dolly n\re is a denarius of Gains Xumitor. Tliere are al^o some Gal¬ 
lic and borbaroujiJ coins. 

A similar necropolis of which some 60 tombs were exnminod was 
found flt a distance of about 260 metres.—A\jl d. Si^vi, 1892^ pp. 293- 
295. 

Q RTUCCH10 (M aftSiL — Oycloplah Walls and CHniari an ft E:MAiN0+ — In the 
ecn/mda of S. Manno, territory of Oitncchio, there have been found 
many fmgiuents of vaaea, Inereaaing toward the summit of the bill, on 
which is a sinmil tablo-land. Qn the sloping side is a long tract of poly¬ 
gonal wall of an early date^ complete over u length of ovot 4^K) metree. 
In the Middle Agea a church of S. Man no and a monastery (Cister¬ 
cian ?} wore erected on tlie flite.—A'bi, d, 1882, p. 2 E 17 . 

PISA—Ancient REMAiHs,“-Sig. BotUri hae founfl among the founda¬ 
tions of his bnUBC feiiioins of Eutiiou struct ores, of sculpt urcsi^ tomi- 
cottas and coins of the late Roman [leidod: a few nftho coins, however,, 
go back to the begLiiQing of Pisa's relations to Kome at the end of the 
third century ft-c. A portion of a Greek red-figured vase is e?spccinlly 
interesting. It belongs at latest to the fourth century b. c. and ie al¬ 
most dedsivc in favor of the CfSistencG of Etruscan tombs iu Pisan ter- 
ritory^ which has been quite generally denied.—Abf. d. 8cam, 1S92, pp. 
147-154. 
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PESARO, — Ak EiiLm,v M£CftgpoLiH.—^^ear P^swo Prof. GtiRiiuiifini has 
come upqq m\ Etriwcan cemcterv of aboBt the eighth ceQturjr il G^aiiJ 
m far has eacluimeJ 81) ekdeU^na, al l of which are of great eiue, theboiJ- 
ic8 ranging from 5 feet 11 inchea to 6 feet ft inch eg. They were all 
found lying in a crumpled uj» position on their right aides; the teeth 
are even now atroEig and white and remarkably aoun^L The Hkulla 
are doliobocephaloua. Lying beside the bodies were many am bar and 
bronze ornaments.— Bihlia^ October, 1802. 

PITIGUANO,—t>n the heights of Pog^o Bnco, neat Pitigimno. prov¬ 
ince of Groafleto, iaa tahli^-iand which b the site ofaconaideTable town. 
The necropolis b to the east. Its tombs arc in the form both of 
trenches and chambers, in great nuinl^erB and usually mined. Some 
are in two rows. A loctilus is often openerl over the entrance rmd 
clusod with a .nlah qf tufa. «Jther loculi are npuTsed in tho sides. The 
n»of of the chaml>er iifluiilly has a centra! ht^uu and croEss-bcun ta t it 
also has the funeral he^l and bench- One tomb had six chainl>t;ns. 
Among the pottery there is a prc^loniinance of cujwj of blackish hue- 
chero with high handles, some of which have broad striations worked 
by hsuid. There are also many casea covered with white clay with red 
geometric fleeorfltion; some vases are from the islands of«the aichiipel- 
ago, and som e are hucchero of the last perlocij worked on the w heel 
— Not. d, 1602, pp, 2lK.i^261+ 

POMPEir—Tw^o medallion portraits of \''irgil and Horace have been 
futind ^hainted on the wall of a liouwe qf mo^lc?^ style. The portraits 
are apparently fanciful, l>Lit nm interesting from their resemhlainre to 
miniatures of tbi^e ]Miets plaL“C(l at the Ijcginning of their MSS, 
during tlie XJI ond centnries^ showing that tlie IntteT were based 
on originals of the imperial period. This point was brought out hy 
Gaston Bomhiief before ths A^ul. cfes liLtcnpHom. — Chron. cfe Arf^ 169*^ 
No. 26. 

The corrt'Spondent of the jl(Ar7i.TT[in at Naples w'rites: 

” Tlje last excavated house in Pompeii le truly one of the imjHjftfint 
urnamentH of the btiriod city , beiiig extremely large and spacious. It 
has to three streets, tha Jastonc being, how'ever, still uncxeavated, 
as it lies under private property, wliich niust be expropriated aud 
purchased before tho chief dg^ir can be kid bare. But the atrium, tho 
garden Eind the colonnade, ivilh many side moms, and a series of bath 
rooms, which were still huilrling wheu the enipllon which destroyed 
the toTi'n t<Kik pkee^ one all excavated, and the ilnding of such a line 
honee at thk end of Pompon would leaii one to suppose that, shuuJd 
the digging out of the d;rcet it facaa be continnetl, other simihir pkcea 
would be found- ‘^rtio principal things to be noticed in this hoitse are 
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the tsd\ columns of the fttriuai, i^'Mch were found falku imd lying in 
pictest hut have now been r^erDcted, There are four of them, *M fL 
high, with elaborately worked-out CoTinthiiLti cnjjituhi. The colon¬ 
nade or peristyle round the garden h excellently preserved; tbs cob 
nmns of the hont aide are higher tlian the rest, and on one of tbcni 
k an insR'riijtion sicratched in the y ear b. c.. ah owing ttmt tbe lat^l 

painting and decoration of the house took place iEi^ar<! and not 
the earthquake of In the garden were found interesting figures 
in earthenware of two crocodiles, n frqg, and a toad, which have now 
iiwii removed to the museuin at Kaples. Other very iuteresLlng 
ohjecta sliU remain in the cliased room to w^hieh things arc removed 
before being sent to Naples, and I obtained a view of Lbetu. They 
are bronze ornaments^ about 6 in. in length, m the shape of the heak 
of a ship, the head of a crocodile makiug a eentrid jjarl. Tlie piacess 
where these ommnenta, or pr(:jl:mbly ornamental hooka for fastening 
ebains or sometbing, were BUEpended, are still to be seen at the back 
of tljc atrium. Tiien there a w'atet $jxuit in the sbafK? of a boar's 
head, also in broiiac, of excellent workmanship and great freedom and 
vigor of design, a bmuilfui litUe object. The frequent ocenirenco of 
Uje crocodile in the omarnents of the house will possibly catisa it ty 
be called the House of the Crocodile, Tlie freacoffli iu the roonia are 
intorc^rtingj and j>arts in beautiful preservatioa-— Atheaxum^ Nov. 12- 

ExcAVATioHa m insoLA l\ of fiEoio Vp—A house hof licen brought to 
light in this regiun which is remarkable not only for the richness 
of its construction but for its unusual prESftrvatiou. it is reached 
through an elegant atrium with a colonnade of stuccoed tufa and 
with delicately canned Corinthiaii eapitale. It k iK>asible tu recon- 
atruct, from the fragments founds the coIumn^s in their juimitive pro¬ 
portions. The atrium is followeti by a peristyle formcfl by chan¬ 
nelled columns of tufa which are stuccoed only lialf way up. Its 
arclutrave is decoratel with elegant stuccoes having figures on both 
sides.— Chron. ties 1S1#2, No. 29^ 

The large Iiouae the beginning of whose excavation was reported 
ou p. 29 of the Ahf. d. iScnti fur 1892, was etiO further exphired, capo- 
cially the chamber on the right of the corridor next to the tablinum of 
the neighboring bouse. The month of Jlay w'as devoted to this work, 
and many small objects of minor imj>ortance came to light .^—Not d, 
Scavi, 1S92;, pp. 2tr2-4. 

ROME-—AELLAw BHiDUE,—lu conetructing the embankment on the left 
bank of the Tiber w'here previously was the Piazza de] Ponte the 
ramp of the aneieiil Adian bridge came to light along a length of 
2b,-J0 metres. The bridge^ as it at present atandsp has tliree large arches 
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of ef|mil sp^n anti tlirw minor archea, two on tho iaitle of Castel 3. 
Aiigdo and ono toward tho Campo Mar^a. The eKcavntiona have 
shown that the briclgo originally Lad not aoven arcbes. as was anp- 
pose^l from HndrLin's coin, but probably nine, for two more small 
atches have cflinif to ligbl toward the r^anipo Marzo, The ramp ia 
built entirely of travertine. The si nailer arch is three metres wide, the 
larger 3.5U metreg. Three? pilasters decorate the front. The total 
width of the bridge 10.95 met. An Ciirly media!val and an early 
HenaisHanee pav'ement were found over the ancient—Aof d, 

1892, pp. 2Al-% 

ComTn+ Viseonti, in nottiS lu the Bull, ardi^ com. 1892, pp. 2b3^5j 
notes some further facts concerning the bridge. The newly'discovered 
arches rested on a gigantic substructure of peperino and were flooded 
only by an unusQal rise of the river. The last of the two archer hna 
two buttresses. The medal of Hadriau in Vienna and in Paria which 
haa five archee, is now proved a forgery* 

AftcjEJiT OflWNAaE — At about four luetrc^i from the basilica of S. 
Marla in Co^medin, at a de|>tb of some two metT& below the present 
pavemeut, there has come to light a network of very ancient drains 
belonging certainly to the kingly perioiL The part thus far ejEplored 
con-^lnts of tw'o large curvilinear canab, unequal in ei^e, at whose 
head are two minor transverse oitea. The tw-o large eanab meet at an 
acute angle, and the single tranal tliiig formed contiuutig toward the 
Tiber, divergiiig from the Cloaca MaxLua and ending somewhere near 
the ancient Puns Subliciua. The conatruetion is entirely uf tufa, 
while in the Cloaca Muiiiiia Alban, Gabino and Tiburtine atone was 
minted. This system of drainage, indqicndent of the Cloaoi Muadma 
and antorior to it, was probaldy coiistructiid by Tarquinius Friwi us 
in Carry oil the dndnago of the l.irnad tract of the Circua Maximus 
and the greater VolabrUEU, including the ancient Forum Boarium.— 

BtdL ofcL cornet 1892, pp. 251-3. 

f*AvEMEMT.”In \ril opposite tJie streets of b. Sabina 
anEl B. Maria del Priomto a uuml^e^ of brick ooustru^Aions ernne to 
light In one of the rixi^EUS was a large mo>saic jmvementi among 
the compositions represented in it are Orpheus channing the animala, 
and a centaur attacked by wiltl beasts and striking at a tiger with his 
lance.— d. Smn, I8US2, p. 314. 

A CiBCtiiJift Temple.— In a previous number of the JourniLl a dedcrip" 
tion was given of a tufa platform discovered in demnliahing the 
Apollo IheiiLre in Via Tortlinona, upon which platform at a later date 
a ginall circubir temple was ere<"t^, in whose centre wua a nuirhle 
altar decorated with festoons and masks! of excellent dcnlpture of the 
time of Angnstufi, 
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FiirilicrHctftils hare aince then been nar'ertaiiieil. On the tufa plat¬ 
form, whose width wm 13,70 metres, beside the reinnina of a disooiitiii- 
tiouB circular portico or peristyle, of hoiHcehoe ehafie, there rame to 
light portionji of the base t>f a L-ircuiar tcm))Ie, 4.20 metici! in diameter. 
The peristyle had an outer <liiunoter of 19.70 m. and an inner diiiLDeter 
of 11 m.; it was built of blocks of peperino on a'hich tlie traces of the 
ccUitniiH remain. The small temple waa within this periatyle. A 
imtuber of njchitectura] and decorative fragments belonging to these 
two structures have been found. The follo'wing mcustircntents for the 
portico result: diam. of colutiina, 0,3f3.*5 m.; intera:(is, 1.80 ni.; inter- 
columniation, 1.44-,“*f. e,, four diameters. Tho base and ca[iital are 
Ionic, The architecture tif the tempiettu, on the other liuud, waa 
'Corinthian.—iV«f. rf. 1892. pp. 110-111. 

A ViLiA OB Bathino EarABLisHMEaT.— At. the ninth mile on the Via Pla- 
uiinLk Sig, I^acentini has discovered the ruins of an ancient building, 
either a ttienmil cstalilishment or a villa with an elatwrate heating 
upparatus. It is a sutiiptuons structure dating from tire seccinti cen¬ 
tury, T^h restorations and enlurgontents in the third and fourth. 
The original building, however, dates from tlie first century as shown 
by some walla in upm retiVufnfMjn, and H is conjecturefl tliat the l>uild- 
ing may imve been a dependem e of the fanmua villa of Livin ad gat- 
fiVuM u/iw, in which was .iiscorcred in lWi.3 the well-hnoivii painted 
chanilior and the fine statue of Auguatus now in Uie Brfirch AWn in 
the Vatican. Tfje thermal fittings jire still found in the walls and 
pavements. The raont important [mrbi arethe finely preserved nioeaic 
pavenienw, of which seven are descriltei! in the &^nin.-Abt d. Swei 
1802, pp. Il'i-llu; Chran, das .Jrto, 18)12, Ko. 14. 

Sioiiie of tlie iJiuHaic paveiimuts are in black annl hits in ingcaious 
anri viirieil deifignp. Two arc very rcmarknldc both for subject nml 
coloring. i >iic of these is the head of Metltisa surrounded with foliage 
and Hying binlfl. The other belongs to the Egyptian stvie; in the 
center is an adoration scene; thegud is the king, with tirn ur«ta on his 
head, and is seated on a throne; ho offeta n cake to theaorfjcnt which 
IS coilefi aliout a son of vase resemliHng the mystic cistus; on the 
lell II porsonage standing erect, painted olJ in green, oflFera a bird to the 
same serpent A cartouche without inacripliDn figuroi holow.—Amt* 
rfftf .Von., 1-892, p. 118; Abt. d, Scaui, uftiaup. 

In the ButL Artfu (1892, pp, 160-174) Prof. Marucchi hoe puh- 
lislief] a paiier^ntitled, Dt un pitvanento a momhicim Jiffure Eoizig aeo- 
perto prmo la 1 w Namibia, illustrated by a coloreil plate of tho Egyp¬ 
tian tiioHaie. In this article Warucchi treots of the site and genenil 
features of the building rtiscoverod, and then descrilies the mosaic in 
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d^Uiil. He regiirds it ns belonging to the clima of niOBPiCH uuit&ted. 
from Eg^-ptian tisanes: the Egj 7 itian origin appears, for example, in 
the prevalence of blnea. The date of all the mosaics appears to be 
the second century and the lime of H ad rinn. The sceno porlmyed 
oh the mosaic is a varienl on the tuiual adoration scene in the ISgyp- 
tian temples, Manicchi r^nrda tiio two figures as those of a priest 
and priestess of laia, with the possibility that the female figure repre¬ 
sents laia herself 

Pantheon. — New 0i5cov£fii£s,^“A leakage in the dome of the Pan¬ 
theon led to the erection of a scafTotding between the high altar and 
the tomb of Victor Emanuel. Tlie removal of the wet ploster led to 
the discoverj' of three arches corresponding to the intemoluinniatiom) 
of the cha]>ol below. This being quite diflrereiit from Piranesi’s design 
after the cleaning in 1747, the niinisters granted tiie request of the Di- 
raitur of the French School for an iuveetigation under the direction of 
>], (Ihcilunne. 

It is already plain that the construction of the dome was commenced 
in horizontal courses of brick joined by ft malfo of very tenacious block 
p 0 £»>foriu, and set with an outward slant of 10 per cent The arches Ln- 
corporate^l in the Tuasa of the dome at its impuet serve to divert the 
weight from the iuteccolumiiiiitione of the lower sectKin, determining 
a vertical continuity of structure from the ooluiuos to the dome. Sam¬ 
ple of bricks taken from many porta ofthearchea dated from the time 
of Iludriom—AU tl. Scan, iHlk. p. 88 . 

Wo take the following from the Chmiiifpte dca Attn (1892, Nos. 18, 19 

and m : 

During the puflt winter M. Ciualanne, a young French nr Aitect,p(sn- 
sionnaire of the Aoui^mle de France in Rome, has lieen invmtigatmg 
the construction of tlie Pantbam with startling rcaultd. As soon ns 
the importance of hia investigations became apparent he receivcsl ev¬ 
ery flssiatunce from die niiniater of Public Instruction, and the entire 
structure from ite foundnttons to the summit of its doiueia being stud¬ 
ied by Kim by meafts of eicftvationa and scaffolds. He has found a. 
complete aysteui of fuiidatiiental arches, ftl the haaeoftho dome which 
appear not to have Iwcn previously known. The bases of these archtf 
correspond to columna iviiich have beenr^arded aa a faulty parasitic 
decoration. In these arches, which are the basis of the structure, are 
found bricks with the stamp of Hadrian, From not recffguising the 
ftiiidanientallv Btructiirnl charwter of these arches, the architect who 
curried on the' realomtious in 1747 injured the vault and rauaedcracks 
by cutting into tliis skeleton. Within the circular wall is a complete 
aystem of huttresstB. It appeara evident that the circular atructure 
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was either hegun by Hadrian or entirely reeotuitructed by him. At 
pfesent rcsean'h eg are bring mode i n the foundatioTiB in urder to Mcer'- 
tain whetber tbe temple in AgTLp|>a’s timo was nut square. TUM. Bel- 
Irani and Sacconi, deputies and architeeta, Lave been delegated by the 
minister of PubUc Inatnictiou to Bsalat M, Chixianne. 

The examination of the eub'Soil is made extremely diliioult bv wa¬ 
ter, and the loftiest seaBnldingdoes not reach the opening in the dome. 

On the inside of the cireular wall there lias been tiutieed aevsteniof 
flying butlmsscfl, and at a depth of two metres below the actual pjiv- 
ing, InycFs of marble have been discovored and bite of a jttvingofbetiu.- 
ti/ul antique marble. It ts weU knowu that in front of the edifice six 
or seven steps, to-day covered by the eoil, lead up to the ponh, whicii 
bear the iiL^ription of Agrippa, It is necessnry, thence, to descend 
two metres into the interior of the monument It will be of interest,, 
now, to learn whether we have here u Bubterronruin hall, a bulb, or 
the colliir of a «iuare templo—dee dfoitw^icntK, 1S92. No, 3ft 

p. 120. 

Prof. Lauckni has contributed to the Hail. Arch. Chat., 1.^113, j*p. 150- 
159, an artide entitled la Oontnuuereta ewl Panihem. Ho abowa that 
the fact of the Pantheim being in its circular portion ontirtdy the work 
of Hadrian was already known, though noodiiig confirmation. I’hc 
lire of lift is shown to have neceaailatcd not u rojjair but a t'omplote 
TOionstruction. The main problem is; did Hadrian respoetthearohi- 
tectural forms of Agrlpjja or did be, us has been recently uaserted,. 
change the ground-pliiii of the structure) from Hf|uare tn circular and 
even change the axis, Sig. Lnnciani pronouncea emphatically against 
both fayputheseg. The necesgary foundations for the eu|jposed square 
building are entirely wanting, nor have any troceg of such a superstruc¬ 
ture been found. Besitlca, the beat proof is the ancient pavement 
found a couple of metres below the present If it were that of a srtuare 
cellar, it would be perfectly flat, whereas it k inclined toward a cen¬ 
tre, thus proving that it hclongod to u circular structure. The aesthetic 
difficulty raised l)y the diBaotionee in the linea of jKJrtico ami the cir¬ 
cular structure, is met by the observation that the circular stnaiture 
was so completely niaskfxl ns early as the time of Hadrian os to he 
entirely invisible, 

MuaeoM OF P*p* Giuuo, —In this museum a new hall has been in¬ 
augural^, containing the sepulchral furniture of two nccro(Kili near 
the ancient Fnlerii, One of them belongs to the pericKi when {jainted 
TO 0 C 8 were already being brought from Greece to Italy. The secotid 
proves the eiistcnco at a very early date on tlds site of a centre of Itnlie 
population of unusual importance attended by a uecropollB of trench 
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a fona —^ancl of in tho pure Villon ova style. The 

hall codialns also many arms md implements of stone found in the 
cftvea that encircle CivTta-f.'oatellana.— Cknm. d£S 1^2^ Xo. 25, 

AuflEUAN^a ViGTOftv,—NOTES Bv ijitciANi-—Au KisEoricul documcut ot very 
modest appearanrcT but of remarkable importance haft been found 
in the Catacombs of Priscilla on tlio Via Salaria, It ia a ^avestone 
cotitaining the name of an Kpici^ssis on the outside face, and a tnhida 
f«4onn or gaining table on tlie back or inner aide. These tables nre 
compoaeti of thirly-slx letteiiai, tirrangei.l in three parallel hnea uf twelve 
eofh^ and each line in divided into tivo groups of six letters. The thir¬ 
ty-six letters generally express a sentiment complete in itself, and al¬ 
lusive to the fiirtim® of the gamc% to the noisy inorrimont of the win- 
nera. to Uis dESpairof the losing party, to the anxiety of ^'backere.^" 
The meaning of the present one is altogether rtitforenL The words 
are i— 

HOSTES—^Vicrofl 
jTALiA—GAtm^rr 
LimrrK—H05JASI 

**Italy rejoices in the defeat of her cneoiles: t| Romans, come and 
play.^ A second table with an allusion to the same hbtorical event 
has been discovered hfteen hnnrlretl mdea away in the Catacombs of 
S, Euohariua at Treves. Like its Roman mate, H contains on the out¬ 
side the epitapti of a llemorius, huHband of Festa, who died at the age 
of tliirty seven; on the inner face the same iwiirifa hiJwr<Vj expressed with 
a different formula:— 

VIETUg— 13^1 t'EUl 
nofcriis—Yien 
LCDASr— IIOM ASI 

**Tbe enemies of the Empire have been defealeil: 0 Eomana, come 
and play/^ 

What is the victory which eauaea such iiitenae relief to the popula- 
latlons of the Empire, so that they are in vited to give up aU concern 
about haharians iurading tlieir land, and devote themiielve!i to the 
joys of life? It was suggested at first that the battle alliidtKl to was 
that of Pollenza, gained by Btilioho over Alaric DLiid the fiothe in 405, 
or else tiuit of Fiesole, gained by Radagoaius in 40o. 

But IxJth funeral inscriptions arc at least fifty years older than the 
victories of PollenEa and Fieaole- The gaming Ubles, therefor^ mnst 
have been made in the third century^ and their inscri]itiousm:nst refer 
to another victory famoufi in the history of the Empire. This can be 
but one: the victory gained by AurelLan in 2ffl over the barbarians on 
the banka of the MetauruSt near Ganum-FortuncE^ The terrcir which 
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slrut’k tlie population of Rome mid of the Ponin&ula at their fiM bar- 
biLrian invasion iva^^juob that the Emperor aiid the Senate decided at 
once to fortify the oapitaL The hiim^ with which the walk of A tire- 
liao were raised can he reulhced by those only who have had tho op¬ 
portunity of iiiakiug aa it were their auto^i^'' when the walhs havelieeti 
cut open by the engineers of the “Piano ref^olatore.” 

In while the waD between the third nnd the fourth towera on 
the right of the Porta 8. Lorenzo wa^i demoliahed^ a nymphicuin was 
discovered in the thickneflaofthfi wall ihseli^ with the statues etiU staud- 
mg in thoir mebej. And gootl works of art they were. One of the 
irronpe, iUusfLrated by Petersen, and represeuting a fight between 
satyrs and giants, ia now exhibited in the Palazzo del CoiiaerTatori. 

The two stones found at Treves 'ind aL PriHeilla^a ijaitacornlf are the 
only epigniphic irecotd yet rUacovered of one of die gresiteat events in 
the history of Rome—London Atlmtixuim. 

In the Arch. Otmt/ntde of Rome, Prof. Latiuiani has published 

a i>ajier April-june) in which he makes a careful study of 

Aiirolian^s wall in connection with the ahove-TuentioiHN] inaeriptinns. 
After ealenlatiorihi us to tlie land expropHnfod^ the length of walJs 
and nuinlTer of towers and oLher iiceetisarias, Laneiani ahowa how tliis 
wall was built not wiUi is^piicially nianuftujttirE^fJ hrieka, ue wc find in 
the works of HuLlrianp S^-everiiB and CaracalIn^ DoinUian and Theo- 
doric, Aurclian ijae<J the material of the construetiona that were 
domoliahtM] to tmike room for the fortifications. This fact was illua- 
trrUeii piTar the Via Montebello where tlie material of two mausoleums 
came to light m the widl. The line followdi by the wall wne that of 
the city duties, which gave a gi->od hiV^h for his constructions. Tliia 
duticK line was very ancient; even earlier than Marcus Aurialius* 
ihtf expense and trouble of building wne thus tnuch k^HHcncd, 

A Slave's CcKLLAJi. — A slave’a bras?^ collar rq^-ently found in Ruhie hag 
Ihemacription; SERVVS SVM DOMNI MEl SCHOLASTICI V SP TENE 
ME NE FVGIAM DE DOMO PVLVEflATA. It wag found under the 
church nf Marin de (..^ccabariis. Ft was about 40 cent- in cireuiu- 
ference and was rivptetl behind the neck The collars hitherto found 
usually have tlie itiar:ri|ition engrn.i ei] not on the colliir itself hut on 
discs which wen? hung or HoJdored to it They ant nil jiootcrior to 
the edict of ConsUntiue forbidiling the diafiguriag of the facea of run¬ 
away fllaves —lYoJ. tf. .Sbrii^ 1^92, p. *2'^. 

Acts of t^e Ahval BhqtherSs— The alalj#* conhiining the acy of the 
/y'rttra Arrak^ have been rearranged and enclosed in different frames 
by order of the Miiiii^tty. In the course of the work various rletaila 
wtjafie noted which are [jiiblbhod in llie Not. (LScavi, pp. 207-272. 
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Several fragmentB previoutfly separatol itre fbund to connccrt; sttflie 
Dew lettefs have twen added; the justapofiition of several fragmeDts 
ifl varied. Besides thls^ iittentiOD is called to a new fragTDeiit found 
near the Tiber, which helongs to the time of Cbudius; It contains 
live four of which are known and belong to thb period. 

From the Tisea,— A travertine block brought up from the bed of the 
Tihor gives the coneiils of theyetir 745 u. c, and commemomtes work on 
some public monument. x\n inscription on a travertine batio, also 
from the Tiber^ commemorates a gift to the famous temple of -Escu- 
lapiua by a man whoso nmnc ia given as PepiiftWa insteLid of Publiciua. 
Part of a torniinal oippua frc^m the banks of the Tiber refera to the 
works executed in 7tK) l\c. by the Censora P. Sendliua GauTicius and^ 
>1. Valerius Meaflftlla.—^AW. d. Scavi^ pp. 2615^7. 

Sculpture Foumd m Via Lanza.— On the Krt(|uilinet Via Lanza, the fol¬ 
lowing sculptures have heen found; (1) good head of alhlete-T badly 
injured; (2) a headinaa amial hast; (3) part of a slab with Bymntine 
relielk—animals snci Tneanders; (4) Ihigment of statue of Diana.— 
BnU. ArdL Cbm., I892p p. 1R7* 

Wrr*E-PoiiRiaQ Satyr. — Si]?- Ghimnlini puhlkhea in the BuK ArtL Om. 
(1892, pp, 2ri7-2Gl3j h atnrly on the repltcaa to be found in Kome of the 
type of theyx^uthftil figum—athlck^ or satyr—in the act of ponring 
out wine. The original la attribute^! to Praxiteles. The principal 
Roman examples are: (1) one in the Boncompognl—Ludovipi collec¬ 
tion ; a setmiul in the i'apitoliiie mnaeum ; and a Vatican torso. 

KVOLL— An ano^ent Nvhph/cum.—A t abMiint a kiloni. Itom Tivoli a vast 
pis<ans. or iiyinplucunj h:is i>ecn fonuiL of circular form. It is built 
in opwA rrtictdatKTn. Within it were a number of sculptures in poor 
preservation and of late art—AbC d . SmvL lS9iL 

VETULONIA.—New e;?ft.oration 3.^—In April, 1892^ eicnvations were 
renewed in the necropolis of Vetulonia in the tumulus of PietTeni, 
which had been partly explored in 1891^ when Boine bracelebi of gold 
wiro and a necklace of gold were founds On the preaent occasion a 
ilepijsit of objects was found incluiling - (1) two gold braodeta a iwwia 
of exquisite workiuanahipt with decorations stanijfced on gold 
leaf with heads anxl figurinea, the hfth of the kind discovered here j 
(2) a nec^klace of scv^nly orfm of gold leaf and some thirty pendeiitii 
of gold leaf In the shape of feuralo busts; (3} fragments of brace Ids 
of silver grit of an entirely new type; ftls<J pieces of a silver box^ 
^NoL il S^aci, 1892. 

VULCI.—Tou Duhn eontributes to the dUi i iririrL drfin d^patL di 
Sioria P<iiria di Jan.-June, 1392, an important article on the 
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conclueioiifl wliicL h® believi‘3 shouU dnnm ffioiB the work of 
frftFT T.y Fbuilk^ dans ia w/iropofc de Ftifci (Parid, 1891)* II ^ writos in 
view of <Jie critidsnn of Llie book puliliiabed bj Prof Pigorini hi the 
BidL di Piii. liaiima ClSUl, pp. 181-'))* Aft^ praising iti tlie highest 
terms the conscicntioii& exactitndo of Gaelics Vorkj be seta oat to s^bow 
tbflt ftom its materiol he ia able to reach cOQL’Iuslonfl diametrically 
opposetl to the antbar's in rcgonl to the relation hL4ween the rites of 
combostion and joliumetioti^ conelusioiis that give snpj^ort to the 
opmioos expressed by him in the BulL di Fat. for 1890 (pp. 
which were Atimniarized in lliia Journal (1891^ pp. *:^18 

Thequestioun briefly, \a this: Cihimrdini,^ iMSsing hia views on the 
excavalLons tit Cbrndo, eonrluded that the people of the wclMoiul.iflt 
or tombs for cremation^ was iilenlical wilL the nrchaic population of 
the AlbEin hiils and the plains of the Po, an Itiilio [)eople, and dilTerent 
from the Etruaciins^ who originallv inhumed tlidr deadt burying them 
in trench fs, cases or dmiubers. Briiio, on hw sidoj rmcheil the eame 
conclnalon aa Gbiraidini, from the stndy of the uecroiwkis nf 
believing the toinha for inliumatiou to be Ktnw^nn. aud thoect for 
example, of the necropolis of VUlanova^ to he Italic. Such is also- 
von Dubn-a opinion* An opposite ground has becu "taken by Holhig^ 
Uudaet and Gsell: the latter, basing himself on the irn|iortant exca¬ 
vations which he carried on at Vuki in 18H9, tnntludes that erema- 
tion remained (at Vnld) a much used rite after the diiiap|>earatii'<s of 
the well-tomba (p, 359^ 1). In hh cxauiinatioti of Gaell's material 
von Duhn prefixes two considerations token from Gscll: Cl) 
bones are usually very poorly preserved in the ne<'ropolis of Vulci * 
*^on account of the action of firo, calcinetl iion^ are better presen'ed 
than those of inhumed boiliea,^' anti eonscc|Tientlj ** when no trace of 
the deceased is found, inhumation ia probable.^* (2) **ll ia potsaihle 
to confound bones of animals with human remaina.^* Then' are three 
groupie of tom be at Cometo studied by Gsell; (1) that near the pmU 
ddia Badia (B); (3) that at tlie plFice coll^ In Pi^kdrdnt (P) r 
(3) that to the north of the (hjtcemntMa (C). The latter containa the 
aarlicst tombs. After a eareful study of idt the tomh« von Dubn 
draws up the following table: 
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CKEMATIfilt 

CETtT. FEOB. 

rjrttfli-iTIOB 

CIEKT. fBOE- 

TAIB 

1> PrimltiYa fH?ncjd» ubuHt wot™- 
poiury witli the well'toua p* fit 
flfltii/about up Li> &50 U. Cr 1 

42 (C) 





11) Ptriiid ef tr^-nuh bomtia (“fiMMij 

vriluUiTeE"l and caatt 1 

^ (c. TOO-firtO) 


B (PJ 

9 (C) 

25 (B) 
la iPj 

no 

8iP> 

7tP) 

III) Period of trtlicll and CMe 
lolfili* wllh Qreflk flgUTed wait* 

(c, 65O-3S0) 1 


’- 

S (C) 
29 IP ) 

* 

18 (P) 

8(P) 

lYl Period of iotiibs with }*Tgt\ 
thiimbere of SoPBlcip^ UprUBfMn 

typ® 

(iv-m cent) 

1 

1. 

Lnduflulte 
Etiimbcr^ 1 
all fitrin- 

1 

i 


iDL'lncTAtiiio (iilfifie up Ui e- hM*) 

InhumnliOD C, TOO OB^ 

Uncertft»n 

tiumiktioTi 

1 42 

1 

1 

81 

busidef 
tbofie of 
p(!rifid IT 

SO 

19 


Gseirs report, tlierofore, demonalrfltes the exclusive uae of crema- 
tioo in the period of the well tombs, a period which, nodording to vou 
Duhn, fliitedatisa in general the arrival of the Etruacans, which hap¬ 
pened’ in Vulci in the Bccond half of the Vin century. It demon¬ 
strates, on the other hand, the increasingly excluaivo use of inhuma¬ 
tion accompanied by other new ritaa, suited to a warliko peOplOj from 
the vu century on, 

SICILY. 

SIG. ORSI'S excavations. — We have already called attention to Sig, 
Orsi’a iuimenac activity in Sicily. This ia made cviden^t by the reporte 
wbieli be issues from timo to time in the JYiriiiTe degli Saivi, By hia 
means Sicily is becoming the part of Italy where the most interesting 
excavatioas are being carried on. See for his work in 1890 and 1891 
the iVolKte for November and December, 1391, 

HyBu« 4 .-The history of Megara and of ilJ exploration up 
to 1889, as well aa a dmeription of the aito, are given in a volume 
reprinted from the IfimHmenli jlfOicAi of the AcoiL dei [inc0. It 
is entitled JHcpnra ffyhlxa, tUfria, lopograjki, neavpoti t amtlhmata, and 
is written byCavallori and Oral, bat mainly by the latter. It is 
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ahown how the city wna compktcly deelruycd ;n 4S2».ir. hyGeloti’ 
of Sycaciue, end wftH bencefortli merely a Syriietifuin fortr^a. As- 
early os the viii century there are traces of ita cornttrercial activity. 
Orsi optwaea the theory that Mcgarii Hyhiaia waa from the liegin^ 
ning a city inhahiterl Ijoth by SicuJi anri GreeU. He believes that 
it waa a purely Hellehic colouy, anil tliat the allied SikijU dwelt om 
the sarroundiag hills. He atrenjurtlietia his arjrutoent by the tact (!)■ 
that Mi^ara wne not easily defended sefmard (whereas tlie Siculi 
always seJcctcl rocky sites on the sea); (2) that the aiitU|iiiti€8 
found there are purely Hellenic’ and (3) that un the overhanging 
hilJa there appeare a totoUy diatmvt necropolis of the Siculi. Orsi 
asserts, besides, that there is no oxaiupie of tlie coni mingling oi 
Greeks and harbarions in the same city, K. Puia, in his review, cim- 
tradietfl the last statement, giidng in rebuttal the examples of liotve, 
of Leontini, of Hahkamasflos-Salniakia, ami of KniitoFiEii —Studi 
Sterid, I, 3^ 1892, pp. 391-d. 

For some thirtj^ years before 1873, claodiatine eicavatiDns liud 
been carried on with disastrous efiect; but in that year regular work 
was started under Ciivallari, N‘o record was kept, but the tuatcrial 
results may be seen in the mueeuin of Symeose, CDnsistiiig of n fins 
series of Corinthian vases, of black-hgnred Ickylhqi, and otJier minor 
c^aimcs: of red-figured vases there wns but u einglc Ickj-thos of 
atiff style, and only a few objeclo in bronze and precious uietnls. 
The work thus begun waa Dol resumed ouliJ 1HS% when it was car¬ 
ried on from January to May with tlie double mlent of settling the 
eandinal fwints of the topography of the city and the liniita of the 
necropolis. Prof. Cavallari had charge of the city; he cleared a iiec- 
tioij of the city wall witli four towers and an important gateway, as 
well as a storeboufie of late date. The excavations of the necropolis 
were in chfli^e of Sig, Orsi, and in the first eainpaigri 3 ll tomhs 
w^e opened, the great majority consisting of large monolith sarcoph- 
^ Some archaic temicottos having ecuno to light betw'wn the 
first and second towers, which were eonjectured to belong to a temple, 
this region was carefiilly explored. The results were reported in Gic 
volume by Cavallari and Orsi already referred to, 

A new campaign waa inaugurated ‘m 1S91 in the Schormi projterty. 
The tombs found hGre,i^ 1 so in great part monoliths, arc nuiiiber«l 
from 311 to fi27. Their contents were added to the nmseuni nf Syra¬ 
cuse: a portion is synchronous with the contents of the Vinci tombs 
opened in 1870, hut a soctiou of this part of the necropolis seems 
to he the most archaic, as it contains a quantity of proto-Corinthian 
jewelrj' and vases and some paste scaiabs. Especially noteworthy is 
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11 b^pogeol chamber of gromlioae structure, dHSCorated above with a 
i«nd iaclutiing Doric aatrogalH Euid kyniarion in perfectly prcHcrred 
aeulptuie. 

The encavatiooi) of 1SH2, beginning with the lonib (5'28, will prob¬ 
ably exhaust tlio necropolis, and if all are published with aa much mre 
afl the first this will be the first Greek tieoroiKiIift of Sicily explored 
with rigorous method and care and fully illiiaLraled. Tlie tombs are 
nurabenid in three aeriee: the Vinci begin with 1 followed by a V, 
the Schermi begin at (130; others found in the country surrounding 
those Gelds are numbered alphabetically in tiie report. During Feb¬ 
ruary and March tom ha G28 to (149 and A to V were eicjivated. 
Nearly all were monolith sarcophagi i (136 wiia of tiles; C a sepulchral 
ttccl; D and (Ul osauarios; K aliytlria; (i and S chambers or cells. 
In general the eontents of these tombs were characterized by the ecaicitiy 
of Corinthian ware and the abundance of blnek-figured Ickii'thoi and 
painted kylikesi akyphoi, aryballoi and pyxidea. Tlierc are bat few 
bronzes and eomo jewelry. 

The excnvatioQiS were continued during the month of April, result¬ 
ing in the opening of a large number of tombs numtaerod on the 
olHcial list from No 40 to Jfo. (18. Many contained merely Uie l>oily ; 
the majority of the rest, fragiijeiitary vaHS of ordinary nianu!iietiira 
uud some decorative objects. The greater part of the tomlis were 
sarcophaiip ; some monolilha, but most of them constructed ; some 
were chambers or Aypoyrem (Kofl. SI, S2), The most interesting voses 
were found in Nas, 64 and 65, In 54 there were; a large zoned stain- 
jicffl; a Coriiithiau aryballoa; two zoned skypiioi; a bkck-figured 
kyiix ; akkytbos with three hoft^ea, ric. In (15 Wiis; a small black- 
figured lofcytiios with four figures, rcprf?setiling the fight of two hop- 
lites. with two spectaliOTS; another similnr iekythoB also with four 
figures.—Abt tf. Scant, 1892, [ip. 21tb-I4, 

During the latter half of April (18-2(1) tomlts 687 to 769 and 67 to 
73 were opened. They w ere mostly monolithic wircophagi of lUfftrent 
sizes, intenningletl with which are a few cells. The contents were, as 
usual, largely of terracotta vases, especially blnck-figureil kk^Otoi, 
Corinthian bottibi/lifn and ory&tiffoi, zoned slrypAot, small amphorae, ffc, 
'fhere arc also a number of more unusual objects, Such are: a female 
figurine of the tyixj of Hpus; terracotta masks; vttsea in Iho shape of 
a boree-head and a ram; a statuette of lies; aeveral female stataettes. 
SoiiiG of Ihs subjects on the vases are: zones of animals, combat of 
hoplites.—iVbf. iL Scuvif 1892, pp. 243—o2- 
Thc excavations from May 1 to May 16 are reported in the Not. it 
1892, pp. 278-88. The tombs were of the usual variety of mon- 
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olithic darcophag], cases farinet] of alabs, imd hy^Kigeal cell^ pr chain* 
l»eta. The cuiiteuts were mfiinl)' YMca. Many were plain^ unpaiuted 
examples, aome of bucchero. There were many Coricithitm bombyt{{n^ 
arybatioi and ampboras; there were aJ^q a number of blaok-figureii 
vaseSj especially kkifthm anrj hydrias* 

Dr. Oitsi haa brought to a close his canipaigti at the necropolis of 
Me^ara Hyblaia^ where the tumbi opened now number a thousmd. 
Among the results obUuned must l>e mentioned some □bjecta in orna¬ 
mental glass; none hud been previously found.~,ltA«t«tifti^ June IS. 

RAGUSA.—Hi^au HeRAhA,— The iKjW'erful oncieiit city of Hybla Ileraiu 
has been unanimously ioented on the lofty rocky aits of KagusEL It 
wm long the suect^sl'til opponent of the Greek states of Gtihi and 
Syracuee, being a city of the Siculi like itfl two honiom^ms. In 453 
E. c. it was the only one onioug Hie Pienlan cititis to refuse to take pari 
in tile great national league against HeUeuiam formed by Dueetius, 
Shortly after it was drawn inevitably into the orbit of growing Hel¬ 
lenism. 

Arclia^ologiciilly the city IS nnexploreLE. The only retnaing geuer- 
idiy known are a magnificent and pictQr4»i|uc group of tom lie cut in 
several rowi5 in the rocks surrounding the cityj which if studitsl would 
probably disclose all the phases of the city^g development ftom the 
neolithic to the Hellenic. In the mean time the work? on the railway 
have brought to light some tombs which illustrate the period when 
the GreekN vfcre iuundating the neighboring Siculan regions with thdr 
artistic jhroducts. Although most of the objects found were stolen 
many were recovered and placed in the museum of Syracuse. Tlie 
toEulis ate of three types. To the first only one belongs. It is an 
oblong ditch with a lateral niche, covered witli three large slabs^ In 
it wete founJp possibly, two large Skulan am phone, with geometric 
pmintorl decomtion ; also four large block-figured akyphoi which cron- 
stituto a unique group, dating fiom the close of the vi or lioginning 
of the V century. Vase 1 repreflcnts a bacchatmUan scene* vnae 2 
witli AmaKonj] and Scythians in chariots, Ranked by flphinxea ■ vase 3 
with athletic coutestfl; vase 4 with winged sphinxes and incipient 
cock*flght{?J* There were also other a mailer a noml^er of 

brohxes including a decorated archmc patera. The ^ieulan vases ltiu 
hardly have bdongwl to the same tomb, and date a little earlier* The 
aa^ond ty^sd of tomb is formed of a ditch dug in the sandstone: at its 
bottom a monolith Horcophagus with its heavy monolithic top wdLh 
gable roof, on the up|>er surface qf which the vases w'a-e placed. Three 
slabs covered the ditch, Among the vagia are two small kylikes, low 
and vari-colored, one of which has figured of Shenoi in a" good late 
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bltuck-li;'Ured style of Attin maalifnetlire, Thi^ tyjie pf toznb may 
aL^o belong to the close of the vi century. 

The tliird type uf tomb coimistii of a ilitcli dug only to a ile|itli auf- 
ficknt to cpntuin the brge PBreophagne. Sevenii tombs of this type 
were found in an untlnlBhed condition, thus showing tho method of 
their formation. 

It is ngt yet certain whether the nccropolia to whitrh oU tlieae tombs 
belong was one devotej to Greeks resident in Hybla or to Hellenized 
Sieuli. 

Tmcea of [mother nccropolifl have heen founds ako Greeks in the 
valley of the Erminio, oiiposite the suburb .—NoL <L 189^2^ pp, 

321-;i2. 

SEtiNOUS.—Pmf I la! hh err wrilea as follows to llie 
“During the last two years cxcavatioiH have lieen miude with the 
object of hringuig to light the fortifications which lie around Ihe 
Aero polk of ancient Selm ouaj nuw call ed Selin ante: In exploring 
the western aicle of these wa!]p of defence two towers wore dincavgred 
liiHl year (1891), one eundetreukr, the other rectangular. Near the 
latter a metope was found, somewhat broketi in the low^er Lalfj repire- 
renting twa magnificent figures of dhnnitira of fine archaic style^ 
which have bpm identified by Prof. Patrieola as Hermes and Hera- 
Tliiid im^>ortHtit and unexf^ec^toi dk^'overy (for it was made oukide 
the Acropotis and in a place where no temple existed) has been foh 
lowetl by others. In the new campaign. iHigim this year (1892) ou 
the 3bLh of Jaji 11 nry^ and directed to an examination of the fortifi* 
cuLlons added at the northern' cntnuiL-eof the Acro[volIs, there came 
to light on the luth of February throe new metujkfs. They were 
found amongst the hcapa of stone belonging to a wall badly con- 
Htrucited out of ancient materials, a few metres distant from theaemi- 
circular tower disinterred last year. The atone which has l>een used 
for these setilpturee is a white U/jh of ilenfi (a locality to the east of 
ancient ^clinpug), which stpne, as has been |irpved by J 3 II the excava¬ 
tions hitherto uiade^ was commonly used by thoBelinuntincB in their 
aculpturea, and especially in archaic metopes. The tliickiiess of the 
blocks of tliciio three newly diseoveretl nieh:>pea is iitl centimetres, and 
their dimensions show that they helonged to a single edifice j for they 
are idl of efiual height, and vary only elightly in width—a cirenm- 
fitfLiiCG exptaineii by the well-known fact that in the frieze of a temple 
the metn[ies nearest the angles were of a slightly different breadth 
from those in tlie middle. But acconling to Prof. Saliniis^ of Palermo, 
they did not belong to any of the tem ples hitherto discoYcred at Sell- 
nou^^. The temple from which tliey come^ and which will probably 
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be foiitjJ if exiravatianfl tm Tnjiilq un n liiryTc ctiriile in t}ie interior nf 
the AerypulL?, mUiii have 1 leen tltsstroyi^Hl in very fcjuitEj, becaufii? 

these &tnnfbn server! llh l itiilJifl[j iiiuteriidtJ for ilje fortiheatinnft, whicli 
Were very likely l^y tlie J>}TsK'iEian tleniiokratet#, not long after 

tlie iwigimil waLb of the city hud l^een ilestroyed by the ( "tirtha^diiiiitic^ 
in the disaj+troiis slrtiji^lD uf B. e. 

The host pre^ervotl of tlK-^e rjietj>peii almost entire, hetiig only 
5-lightly injuriHl in the lower ODglo of the right &i'ic, cLn!i still more 
alightEy im the t^urlliee of one [loiiU of Uje eoniice. It rt![irt^ent.& a 
jrtrongly linilt bull^ with long tJiilj in tlse zvKt of rumih^gK ur nither, its 
w ould aptiear frcan the portion of the fore ?^winii>iii7g in the sea^ 
uii act wlrieh id conventionally imlicatetl hy rmuna of the einfcdern of 
two dolphins represeciteil Under thu of the animal. The head of 
tho hulHs aeulptunxl in front, view (not, like the kulr^ in profile)^ 
with shon but lliick and dtron^ Ijorn^. and aliumlanL Imir beLween 
the hornH iirranced in many siiiull eUrEi* or elumpe. Upon its liack is 
seated a woman ekrthorl in a long dtif.tfU and with a abort hlmiUw>K 
pjf small iiiiLtitlOp wbjch neachts^downi to the W'aiat, ajid Ims an indentol 
Inorder fringe all ELTound.. The hpure is hnldiiiG on with the left liand 
hy a horn of the biill, while p1ie stip[pork herself willi ilw right hujid 
oil ilE back. Til a type of the fia^e in prufsle, the arrangement of the 
hair, whieh falls upon the ahoulderH in tw'o thick liiastieH^ anti ihe 
angularity' of the etirvis, cspeeiahy of the thighe atid of the knees, are 
ehojiicterietit^^ of tJte archaic style to which it kdnngs ; InU the wdiole 
appearance of the figtire |>D:^Hes3i5i a I'ertain grace and lifOr which dis- 
play very acciinite workmaneljip, and a more perfect art than that 
which iprcHliiced the rude and groteH]Ue HgTirea of the Set'llnuntlne 
metopes now in themnsenm of Palcnno. 

Whilst this block uh the representation of a niytht 'iz-, the 

ra]>e of Eiiropn !iy the bn lb tfio second metope—^alao entire, Imt a 
little more ihuuaged in the lower part—presents a sinpie Hgure of em¬ 
blematic charaetert conflisting of a wingetl sphinx, the liead i^culptured 
in profile, with thick hair falling on the glsoulders. It hna a |i>ng taii 
w"hiehT passing between the hind legH and coming up under tlie helly, 
curls in the air high over the hinder portion of the kwlv, alnjoat to 
the height of the wings^ thus appropriately filling ujp the artist’a riebL 
The sphinx is in tlie act of wsxlking slowly lowarcls the rights thua 
making Us stippijiSe tliat Uiere wjia imother metijjijo aen iiig as pcnslant 
to it, with the bgure of a sphins going towards the left. The ty[ie is 
strongly auggeative of an Orientai eharacter. 

The third metope was found completely ruiiieil. In order to make 
it ftt in the cooBtruetion of a wall the hji^re hful been broken aw ay in 
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ancient times with srmie iron imjjleuiefLt, so that only traces of tlie 
relief now fenmhl. Hut llicac are Hiitiieicnt Us ahow ihuL it refjreaented 
a 1 lull with a man who had it in eommaml, vIk., a scene Irom the 
myth of Herakle?!- Hcraklefi with Llie bull is also a type frequently 
occurring on the coins of SelinouBT Jind Prot Salinas kos proireil that 
such representation fomied Uial of the otticlal seal of the city itself. 

All these metopes pTOserre nnhi.b]e tracea of polyckromyj which, 
however^ cannot be lliorouj^hly stmiicfi till the cleaning is finiFiheii. 
In tho meto[’ic of Enroiai with the hull tlie ground was painted 
as wae also the inner part of the buirs ears. The pupils of the ani¬ 
mal show traces of n slark color^ and remains? of a blue color can ha 
seen aniongat tho hnirn of the tail. The grallite paline^tes and a 
deeper-CLit egg border on the upper corner were also polluted. 

FrcilHalinus, who Laa publishcli his roixirt in tho dei 

Zii 7 iccr\ with I'll a tea in photogravure, is of opinion that these metopes^ 
in which a resemblance can 1h? disuernttl to the uK}re atvhaiL: terra¬ 
cottas inspirarl liy t>rtenti\l art, aro of a little later date than the end 
of the vn or the beginning of the vi century b. cv 

i^ince the above letter W'aa written l^of Salinas has announced two 
more discoveries at Beliminte. The whicli is of great interest 
for the topography of the ancient city^ is that of tlie walls which 
forme^i an cnchisnrc before llie northern gate of the Acrnp4>]i!f, before 
tho fortifseatioiis diainterrciJ during these late years were constructed. 
The second disw^overy,. which bos an imporUint bearing on the history 
of jirt, is that of some |pijics of jijiinted terracotta wiLb their water¬ 
spouts, and some large slabs, also of terracotta, with painted dec^ora- 
lioiiH lired u\Mm them^ ilt.=5iign€Hi tu receive tbe crowning of a temple, 
acconling to the same syatem found iit ('dyni|da in ihe huili.liug of the 
Sikebohil, and at Beliiiutite itself in tbe largest tenspic of the Aempn- 
IIh. It was after tiic excavation^ at Olympia that Dr. Ddrpfeld and 
others V>egan to titUfly this specied of ornamental terracottas. Their 
origin is very ancient in the history of temple architecture^ and they 
served to cover those upper parts of tlie temple which were made of 
woofi^ [ta the extremities of the liecuns of the roof, &c., ami to protect 
them from the weather. They were in thdr place by mc^ans of 
nnils^ iitnl formed the yeitra or cornices botli on the sides and in tbe 
front; but in (Irccee their use wa^ soon a!?andoncd when marble 
began tu he employed in tlie construction of tern pics. lu Sicily and in 
Southern I taly, where inferior stoue continuefl longer in it would 
appear that aucb liirracottas remained longer in vogue. Remarkable# 
cxaiiLple^ of them have liecn found of late years at Pirstum and at 
Metaiiontiini. The pieces now^ found surpaag both in measurement and 
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in preflerviitiori any thut were bithertu knOH'ii, lind may lead to tb& 
dignpvery at the entrance of the AeropoliB not only uf Llie bviililing 
from which the recent Inive ooEinef but also of n buildinfr of 

larger dimcn&iOTifl than even the greater temple, if^iiieh the painted 
tcrracoLtuif? now dieeovore^l to dceomte- 

To thiia we w ill add: the diaeovery of the raain street of the Acrn|> 
oils with it^ cTCKss fttreettf] the bsLwiiieiit of a temple liitbeirto un¬ 
known; rlctaib of the fortiticationki of lleriiit>kraE*s with [tt? loop¬ 
holes, ifubterranean ji^illcries^ gateway? and doora on their hiiigea* 
tower? and guard rootiia —CAro^i- dta j4rfe, lStJ2, Ko, Id. 

SY!RACUSE,^^^Ve wish io call attention to an interesting though rel- 
ntivciy brief repnrt |>uhlis}iud Ijy Slg. Or^i in the drijU 
(18^1, pPh 377—11+1} on i^yraf uisan antinjuitic? di&*covcrcfl under hb^ 
rJirecdoh. He exploreti the wall? of Ortygia ami Matiiace, wlniise 
contents date mainly fruiii the vi and vii centuries. Then follow 
disco7oriea at Xeai><ilia and Achradinb^ in the eatacoinhs, the nccrop- 
olets of Tnoco, those between Achradina and Epii’iolai, and the Pieusmy- 
rion^ In the latter Decro[»olts tlier'e w'cre found many very Hnc tireek 
rasea of the best stylo botli blank-nnfl refl-hgureel, many of them 
Attic. Tile discoveries date mostly from so distant a date that we 
refer for detaiLd to the pScaH. 

A SicuLAN NEtRopous,— In January, excavations were begun in a 

Siculan neerojHjlis aL dd PaMtino, on a rot^ky table hind cal]e<l 
In its w'alh to tlie S. arid N. are exeavatEd tonib? wdth 
windows, of wLicb thirty-Reven were exploml^ whh results eiiil>odied 
in the Abf. d jScAiM^ 1832, pp. 101-lti4, rjnl 3 '' a few Lad eonteubs of 
tiole. Ill Tfo. 7 was a M^'cenieaii vaEie in furiu tif ii cbulitf5 (Furtwiin- 
gkr, Mt/L Pf xvrn, 122). In No, IG a nin-^ of fimkcn ^iculan vases. 
In No, W two Qjrcbak Greek vases. Munv" objects of later dale were 
mingled with the primitive depuaits. 

Prof, nalbherr remarks in the on the subjcjct: It ia com- 

poseil of the usual small ebamber^ excavated iu the ruek^ Rome of the 
larger having the form of a TXii\ Otolm. The gn-ater part liave Wii 
rifted in former times, bnt in alm^t nil there were Ibunrl remains cd 
primitive S^iculan grave-goods iu greater or h^i^er number. In some 
was recQgnizEfd above the deepest and most atieicnt stratum a CTrcck 
deposit of the V and vi centuries b. c. ; and in one was found a later 
Roman dejKiait of the tit or TV century a, ik 

Ftoth the diBcuveriea of Dr. Orsi on this new silo it would seem 
to be proved that the necropolis bolongs to the [tcrioil which its trailed 
by him the set:;ond S^ieiliau period^ tmd which h determined by tht=^ 
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toinbg ol \[ilnt:(iji nncl by ihosie of Pleniiiiyrioii. Objet^ta uf flint lire 
bt^re rare, t^eeauae they give place to bronxe. fttillj there are mA 
ATimdii^^ uxtii uf boBsilL, of which six were found fri a ^aingie tomb, 
AmongJit the niiFUcrous o1>|eatiH of bronze lire sodjl jUmhe of undoubt¬ 
edly priinitivc typed,which will help to throw light on the inuch 
vexed queuLion of the Jib^itLr from Mykenai and from t!ie terrauurc- 
From lorge and rich tomfis were taken two Mycenteaii swords in frag- 
meiitd, itiid from others some dagger h1ade&. Hut a very remarkable 
fact is the priaence in a tomb of a Vitde of ^rykenai, tbe third w hich 
bad now been discoi iLiretl in Sicily. It is a itylis: in form, and the dec- 
oralion is perfectly identical with that of one from IIalike, l>ne 
tomb^ not very large^ but intacib ipfove^i to contain an enormous ntim- 
hcr of corpses, not feiver than sixty skeletons being counted. Another 
containeil, by the aide of numcroti.H skeleEoiiSj soibie tifly fnigitiebitary 
vase^t, a great nuuilicr of which can he complctcty put together. The 
prevailing forme are ilioHe of a eup and foot in the &ha|ie of a double 
cone touching at the eiimmits, and of a cup witli steni iu form of a 
tulxi* in hotli of which fortsiB I>n Orei is ineUnod tes recognize copies 
ill terracotta of vases in metid, maybe Mycentcan, Some are furnislicd 
with enorniotiB handles in tSie form of tw'o hornSp Lind the}' are about 
a half s metre high, 

** The Roman Zincfi will ptiblLnh all the reports ofDr. 

Orsi and (’amniendLitore Cavallari, That of the first cuuipaigu of 
excavations—which has fumiahed important toimgraphleal anil arch- 
fcnlogical redultSp having brought to light a very large archaic collec¬ 
tion, especially of vases and Jlgitrini in tcrracjotta, from more tlian two 
hundred tuuibs—is now being iHaueti, The redults of the awond cam¬ 
paign arc being arranged and illustrated for a wucceeding numVier of 
tbe MmumetiUf wliilo a third campaign of excavations has just begun, 
and already about a Imndred and fifty new toiuhSp luthertc^ untouched, 
havo been explored^ some of which give promising results. 

ITALY 1 CHftlSTrAM ANTIQUITIES. 

The Governhewt and Abt Collectioks, — Early in lbD2 in consequence 
of the siieuaLiou by Prince Sciiirm of the ino$t important iiointingB 
of his collection^ the Italian Chamber passed a law relating to 
all collections of works of art subject to tbe Jidei A 

yfjarly credit of 5tKJ,il)Ud francs is placed at the disfsosial of the 
ministry of Public instruction for the purchase of private rights over 
galleria, collections and works of art w^hose historic or artistic value 
shall have beeu recognised. Such objects must always reninin in the 
city where they are; those in Home shall be placed in the Capitoline 
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collectiona. In case the owner is neither willing to oclli nor able to 
eonKen e hi^ cnlleL^tion, the J^tate tnktjs upon ilsdf the cmi ot ita eure^ 
and in return churj^eH an entrance fee, Vtirioua Bnea and terms of 
imprisonment are imposed csii trans^ressora. — Cham, dw Jrte, 189:2, 
Ko. a 

The CMftiAnAw BA5n.ni^ — M. de Lasteyrie read before the Acad. /pi- 
an esav on the origin of the Chnstian biiailic4i. His coaclti- 
Bloa id that it is an error to seek in a aiiigle typo of confetruelionp like 
the Ijasiliea of the large Roman private hoLiaes^ the model which the 
Chfiatians reproducetl without modiGcation. In reality several ele- 
nionGs concurred in the formation of the Christian typo. From the 
civil bftsilictis it took ita oblong shapc^ its internaJ eoIonnad<%p the 
form of its roof; from the Homan houses its atriuTn : from the exe- 
driis and other ]dttcea of sssenihly, the apae. — Chrun^ fks Aris^ 

No. G. 

POLENtA.-AH EARLY MEDICAL CHaKH — chuTch lit Polcnta, llOt far 

from Bertinoro in KomagnrL, bass l^een the ohject of various studica 
and monoL^rQphs^ whicii show it to he an extremely Ufeidous W'ork 
hdongingtu the most ohacure perio^l of Italian Christiaii, architecture, 
the vm-ix centunes. It Lh n botiillca with three apses, with arches 
anpported by columns, and an important caluiiinar rrypt with a 
niiscfl choir above. The last part lif the vin or the beginning of the 
IX appears to Isa the period of its foundation, and Qiere aredocutiientd 
irHinceming it as early as 977. The cfipitalp of its columns and the 
chancel screen are very importmit Jbr helping to determine the char^ 
acler of dccomtive sculi^ture at this time. The reftfermea arc: Ant. 
^AXTAHKi.Lf, IH ufi*tinUchimnia chkm in {Artje e BimOy an, 

ix. No, 28): C. CinnEXi-NfiPiSp 11 tempia di Pdi^ntu: C. RicgIt E coslifio 
r /a chiega di FoleiUa {Atis c incni. FaL H. iiiH voh ix) : 

R ZampAp lUfiMeih e hi chkm di Folenta ndlu ftruvhtda fU Forh, 18U1 
{II I^kcciiktt; Milan). All these are rcvieweil hy C. ErTera in the 
jlrcAicio SoriKO lialmut} of ViousHeux* 1S92^ pp. 

ROM e. —T he Platohi* at S. Sebastiano, — The aiicieut subterrsmeaii 
chamber behind the tip^e of the basilica of S. tSehpgtiano on the Via 
Appiacfilted the wusj according h> early tradition, the tem¬ 

porary place of burial of SS. Paul iind Poter» In January, 1S92^ in¬ 
vestigations here were commenced by entering the subterranean tomb 
next to the large open rhiunber. It bmi been last entered by Marchi 
and Ferret forty years ago. Its walls and vault had paintings of the 
IV century, probably oxet^nted by Pope Damosus who, according to 
the Liber Pontificalia, decorateil the Platonia with a metrical inscrip- 
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tioii. In the lunette on the right ie b scene where the bust of Christ 
appeiiHiii? from th^ elonds is pn^entinq a t:rown to S. Peter on hm 
riqht, wKq reLdvw it in Lia pnlUum. S. Paul, i^ith arms ostonded, fe 
on the kft At each end is a palm tree. A oorrea|Minding Bceue, en¬ 
tirely destro^'ed cx<;e]>tfor part of lha two palms, was in the opposite 
lunette. The pamtings of the vault [irohably reprt5ient«xl the twelve 
apoBUts in six coiupartTiieuts, only two of whom can ba HiscemetL 
In the chamber is the doulilo tomb, lineal with marble, in whieh the 
aarcophogi of the two ap^i^tles arc thought to have tested and to have 
been renjovetl before the constrnetion of the vault 

The atcoaolJa surrounding the Platonia wcrellien studied and found 
to have t>ccfi adose&l to iba surrounding wall after ltd construction in 
the ni century, after the pavement of the Platonia had Iw&en raised in 
the IV centur^ ThU kte dato would not seem to agree with the stuc¬ 
coed in the iircOiaulia, wh ich are of elegant and early d tsaign wi th pilas¬ 
ter?, leavraj ftowenj^ imitation of colored) stoufiii. The arttiJt& 

of these fltuccoes are indicated by the following inBcription eeratched 
on the arch of one of the nrcosolia: MVSICVS CVM SVI5 LABVRANT- 
IBVS VRSVS rORTVMlO M4X(MVS £VSE Above the arco^ 

aolia a hand of paintings waa found representing, at least in part, p^- 
toml scenes, which was covered up later hy a raising of the arcoaolia. 

At the corner of the chamber wiiB the entrance to nnoLlier chambtiT 
which waa closed np iu the iv century. It clattK Iroiii the ui centurj- 
Ita pavement was fount! 2.85 metfed below tiie raised pavement of tlie 
IV eenlLiry. Scinaiiis of motaaies, a rough sarcopbagUB and a male 
statue of poor style of the iii century came to light here. 

The discovery of an ancient entrance of the i century, with four 
stops leaxling to the old Romim road, not connected with the Platonia, 
sbowe that the site of the Plfttonia in the time of the apostles was an 
open arcaj that if they restoJ here after their martyrdoixi it must have 
been in a structure now destroyed, and that the Platouia is entirely a 
structure of the IM centuryHut the best solution is that the l>odies 
were not transferred here until the persecution of \ alerian in 2ij8. In 
the excavations there came to light a nmnlter of fragmenta of Christian 
sarcophagi of the iv century.—S. Mabul^hi, .Veri. d. Scavi, 1S92, pp. 

90-!)7. . . r = o 

Chusch of S, Cosimato.—I n the enlargement of the hospital of S. Cros- 

imnto, undertaken hy the Congregation of the Cariti, the level of the 
primitive church has been found under the pavement of the old choir 
of the monastery. A part of its ancient pavement r^iains eonsisting 
of a mosaic of white and black ctibesj of rude execution, with squares 
and l>ands of white and colored marblea, such as granite, porphyry 
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and pcrpentioe. Tlie oiosaiic la ilivirkHl into compartments of viirieii 
ilfiiign: in one is u acrwii;, in anotlicr a finlit in a tbirJ two with 

win^rs ftpreiid, while in othyra nr hi series of pmall pi|um:es and triangles- 
Among other finds are : (1) a ninrble slab with Italo-hATJinline geom- 
utriu Uecorntinn nlriu Irom the old church; (1) pnrt of the front of ji 
iULTt^pha^^na in relief; (S) thrive Cliriatian iniscriptioiia from a Cata- 
romb^ one Greeks Ihe other two Latin. Ajitong the Christian ttirra- 
cotta lamps found there waa one of great inlcreet wLtli tlie represent¬ 
ation of a city with gntea, temples, ete,, and^ bolow^ a fiaherinan in a 
boat, anil another one stantling in the water raising a net En ilomol- 
ishing an nld altar near the apse lliere found imheddcfl in it a 
tile-covereii nni conUuning seceml vessels with sacred relics^ especially 
hones, earLh and pieces of stuffs. The vesnela were: two ghtss 
Tfis^s of tlie XVI century, otie of which container! a reliquary cross of 
bronze of Byzantine style with figures on both faces; a eircutar ivory 
fnix with o|Hj-[]-iiVQrk decoration; three woof I on hoxc^.—AW. d 
myi pr>,^it5-ti, 

a. Marw iM CoawEniN.^ — M. Geffruy, director of the French Bohouh re¬ 
ports to the Jertd, rifij that a Hnciety of Architect^ has 

r{^:ciitly lieen founder I in Rome, mainly for the pnrpoise uf study ing, 
preserving ami restoring the monniiienti^ of untiqiiity of the Middle 
Ages. The government confideii to it the restoration of the basilica 
of Maria in t!osmeilin, Thf^ proihleiiL, Sig, GiovenalL liful charge 
of the work Ln tlie interior of the church, anil a report on the reault^ 
has been made by Gumin. JiteveinsLii^ Some very curinua ptuccnes, 
Hating perilapp fn>m the close of the iv ceniiiry^, and pome paintings 
anterior to lONl A. n, have been found. The slabf 3 i of rile jiavetiient 
which were UMod in forming the usual Cusmati de?3igns^ when rerereed- 
showocl an earlier rlecoration of the By^zantine type. ITie plan ie to 
reatfire the Ikosilica to the condition in which it waa in the ymr of 
jubilee \ Wl — C’Amii, dr^ lhU2, No, liil, 

MrooevAj-OAMPAhiiE-—In restoring the interior of tlie house of the 
Oblate nuns nt Tor de' SyKsechi, toward iho Via Alontaniira, thErcca.me 
to light [Kiri of a medk>vHl Ml-tivwcir, It is constnicted with two- 
light arch window^ with side piLasteta aoulptiired, and central colon- 
nette rJtfi:4jmted with Cosmatesque mosaic. It hoinngcfl to a email 
ancient church which stood near S, ?k[aria de Corte^ on whose site the 
prttient church of Tor de* Spccohi is builh—A'bi, d. p. 1^59* 

A x¥ C^aTUHT Vww of The iMTEFiion Of S. PETEfl'a.—M. Paul Dtirri^ti haa 
communicated to the dtyt Ijiwcrrp. the fact of the existence in a 
MHi, of the Granda Chrmii^mes at the Bibtiothlquc Aniioiude^ of a. minia¬ 
ture of Jean Fouquet^ which rcprotluees with remarkable fidelity iho 
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iuterior of the old bEi^iiica of Fetor, ll La koomi that Fouquet lived 
in RnEne uiiHor En^eniud IV (1431-47 )t and it mmt ha ?0 been then 
that he acquired the knowledge’^vhLch be aftcTHmrd.i na^ed for ihia 
miniature. Until now there wtu* no reprciientation of the interior 
known earlier than tbo xn century, and the present is unique in 
valnc^ not only ae ^►eing the earliesit hut perhapj^ the most exact of alL 
known views*— Chion. d€» No. 17. 

A HuHGARLMi ScHdOL FOR H^&TORv AKo Abdh«lc>qt,— Tbtuugh the liberal¬ 
ity of Mgr. FraknoTj ^ecoad president of tl’ie Academy of Budapest, 
a llungariujs Academy for the study of history and archtcolofiy. som€> 
ivbat on the ]ilan of tlio French Bnhooh haa been founded. It will be 
pliured in a new building on ground purchasod by Mgr. Fraknui in 
the former Villa Seiaira near the Janiouhim gate. — Chrm. <ki ArOr^ 
m2. No. 14. 

SALt OF ITALIAN PAiNTiRos.—Tlio LeclauchS snJc in Paris in May In^ 
eluded quiLe a numher of Ear^V Italian paintings, .Some paintings 
arc flssignctl to the xiv century, Sioni'^e and Florentine schools: those 
of tlie XV century include Florentine and ^^ilaneHe. The nameg eni- 
]iloyctl in &i>riie cases indicate at IsiiiaL the st^de: such are, IkitticcUii 
Ciuia, Ghirlandaio, Gozaoli, Filippino Lippi.—CVirun. dss-Art#, 1892, 
No. t2. 

Mu3£um of iriDueTaiAL Art.— This museum [lurcbased at the sfilc of the 
Simonetti cDllectioa a wonderful pieco of Siculo-Arabic stuS" of the 
JCii century. It is a ckfij*e of chcrry-red silk efiihroidcTcd in gold^ 2.45 
iiietrcs) in diameter. The design is of the tyjMj with the om, or sacred 
tree of the FersiEms. 

SI^KA.^ — Paihtio AceouHT-BMK Cover. ^ — At a session of the a/ 

in London Alfred Higgins exhibiterl two painted Treasury 
or Exehc£|Uer account-book covera frotu Siena, on which ho road 
some notes touching also Ufion a flcrics of Bimilar covers now pre- 
serveil in the Palaaio del (Sovemo in Siena. 

The lower half of the outer surface of the earlier of the covers ex¬ 
hibited bears an ttalian inweription which shows thig to have belonged 
to an oci:ouxit-book of the Treasury of the Coiuinune of S-iena for 
the six months from July, 1357^ to January of the sjime year, accords 
iug to their reckoning. The names of the chamberlain ancl four 
other oOlemla appeir with that of the cIcTb+ ^ In the upper part of 
the cover, slivided fh»m the inscription by an attached liand of leather, 
is tt painting in tempefa representing a scene in the treasury.^* 

“ The cover consists of a panel of light wood, fourteen Inchea long 
by ten broad and five-eighths inch thick. The back surface is that 
of natural wood, planed and smoothed.” “ Both picture and inacrifk 
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titm are frRTiie=fl with banmieiwl bor^lens hi^atin^ a siniple incised 
patt-em.” 

Tlie pcieand specimen e 3 cililJitt^d ip tlifl cover of a similar book relat¬ 
ing to the dote? from January 1401 to June W^2 As in the former 
example the pietnre on the upper haJf Hepivts a scene in theTreasiirv, 
Below the pii tun? in the place of the irtrip of leather on the earlier 
cover there is a fine bami of omamenL tlisplaying aix IftTfie shiehls? of 

'^The si^ of the present cover is seventeen inches by tivelvo and a 
half inches. TiM^bnically the methtwls of decoration are identical 
with those alnondy deflcrii>eiJ, but the skill witli whieh the ornnments 
of the gilded is pniflocetl hy the uso of blunted uf var}'- 

inp Slip should he observed/^ 

The maauificent colleclion of arc^hives of the city aiifl illstrict of 
Siena is inc>st admirably arranjied in the Palaie^o del irovemo. 

The covers of the Treasury Imoliji there preserveil have been 
framed, aiul are htini; chronoh:jgicalJy in the long cotndors of the 
upper story of the iialaee. The lines be^nn nt a very early date in 
the history of the local school of painting, and the whole development 
of tliat school may tliere be studied from the xni century rlown to 
mcHlem ItniesJ’ Some have been identified as by the himd of Duc¬ 
cio ill Biioninsegnu^ whilst others are as. certainly by the Loren 

Ambrogio Ij^:irenzi^tti^s famous symbolical figure of the Grovern- 
nient of Siena, formerly supposwl to repreaeut the Enifieron is re^ 
produ^.-ed very closely on a cover of the year 1343^, f. e., four years 
after the laiit record^ date of payment for the inaHter’s fresco in the 
Sala dei Nove in the Pala^fo Publioi>. One of the most important of 
these Treasury book covcRj, from the arehajological point of view^ haa 
a picture showing the original arrimgL-mcTit of the choir of Siena 
cathcdmlj witli the great pulpit of >Tecoln Pisano on the south, imfidB 
the choir screai, and Duccio^s great retable in its place over the high 
attar.” 

The South Kensington Museiim possesses^ a specimen ofthrae Sien^ 
covers dating from VMK Tlie picture shows^. a mouk in a white habit 
seated at a table counting money. He i& the chamberlain, Fmtc .Men; 
h\s name alone appeara with the inscription. Tlie eover is suialli it 
perhaps belonged to a book kept by tlie chanilwlain alone.— Pmml^ 
ingi of CA^ SocUig of jf iitojuartfiip 2d S. xi v, 2 b. 

VERONA.—RgSTOflATiaN OF MAUI A AH-nG*.— The smaU church of S. 
Maria Antica is one of the earliest in Verona, Its three navf^ femain 
uninjured by any radical chang&i. The restoration lately undertaken 
by the local comiuiasion has yidded, however^ intersting results. 
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archa:o hoo wal jve u lS^ 


SOT 


the walla were cleanecl from &tnqcQes iu haroeeo executed 

in about 1630, and this resulted in diieloeins the ejtietence of two side 
apaea, and in showing Iwtter the fonu of ths inniii lijiae. Two email 
frojeuod niches were fluiud in the main apse, thoao on the left repre- 
sontinp the AnnuneSatinn and Visitation in xiv century style- The 
side-apsea were without their Hotni-doDies. The deatruetion of the 
modern barrel vault over liie nave sliowed that it was anciently eov- 
orerl by three eruss-vEiultB, aa was also tiie cuae with the sidc-ai&lea; 
the latter Temiiim There were two tmiisvcnsc orohea dividing the 
main vaults; a correaponding areh Htill retuaius as the triuinphal 
arch. Thu long and narrow windows hnvu been reopened. A piece 
of mosaic pavemeiit, found under Uie left side-aisle, proves the exists 
cnee, on this site, of an earlier church.—A’wn.'o ArcMeio Tcnrfo, tom, 

IV, pt- U, itp. 358-69. 

StClLY; CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

SOME SCULPTORS OF THE XVI CENTUKV.— ISig- Miraljella publishes 
in the Arefii'r'io .Siorico SierlidHO (189^, pp. (16-78) six notarial acta reg- 
istorc^l with the notary De Mulls of Aleamn in the years 1577, ‘79, 
’SO, ’81, which relate to three sculptors of the XVt century. Their 
names ora Gincomo Wni Saletui. Baldaaaaro Maasa and Battista Car- 
rabio. The two former aeulptors were intrusted with the decoration 
of the main chapel uf the ehurcSi of K, dei Mii-acoU oulaide of 
Alcamo; also statues of Hrt, Peter and Paul. The work, however, 
appeura never to have heeti corried out Massa was dead in August, 

CATANIA_The STATce amd heliqcsbv or St, Aoaths — f. S. Platti hns 

cuntriliUted to the .IrflA. Slur. SidtiuJio (1892, pp. 17^212) a paper en¬ 
titled “ Xfl slriiua, lo wn'yjio e Iti tora di S .. ! jala ” The statue is a half, 
figure, a little over Ufe-siae, of silver-gilt, executed in Francs by an 
Italian artist in the xn' century It rests on a base executed at least 
two hundred years later, It is a reliquary and contain.^ the head and 
bust of S. Agatha. Two graceful angels are placed on brackets un 
either aide of the original octagonal biiae of the bust with their anus 
extended to support ihi arms. The saint holda in her right a cruaa, 
aocouipatii ed by lilies, and in her left a tablet. The fieah tints aro 
made of an opaque eiiatnel, Tlie outer garment is a heavy mantle 
falling over the arms. The face is heautifiil, with blue eyes, smiling 
mouth, and loog golden hair. The height of bust and liase is 1.03 
metres, The early base is IjeautifuUy decorated with enamels and 
broken up with Gothic buttresses. It bears the arms of the house of 
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Arngon, thoHp at' the t^iiy of (JntjiniQ and iierhnp^ of Grt^ciry jcT. 
Therein an cmmd com jiosition attach an j^le representing^: (1) bishop 
Rlarlialii; (2) bishop Eltiia; (3) i-S. Cathuriiie of Alexitndm; (4) S. 
Lucia (?). Around the bufte is iiii infeonptirKn givini!: the hifltc^Ty of 
the e.veontion of the work under the two bishops, Ararlialis anti Elias. 
hy the Elitist Giovanni Bartolu, who iinisli^tJ it in Bolli bb4ho[iia 

wete from Limoges. Sliinti rt^^[in3»t.hc artist as the fnmoua Giovanni 
di Bartolo of Hitna. But the inscription reatk Joamrea iJnrfo^u-i e( 
ffenKot cekhr^is culymlri Ctt'r. Sig, PatB thinks BartnluH here is not the 
name of the father—Ji Bartolo—and rofiiseg to seeSiutiain Cerr. He 
regonifcf Giovanni Bartoloof (\wa as a different artist froo] tho Sienese. 
[I may suggest that this diflicuky of Siir. Patti would vaiimii if he 
regartlii the work as Uie joint pn:Hlur!t of Giovauid [di BartoUi] jind 
his fatlier Bnrtolo: Jfwuiprifjj 0 . Burlfidm, the words triiiis- 

pH>aed, m is offen the case. I am also inclined to believe that the 
f^houlfl read Patti to the contrary.] Tlie work was executed 
apparently at Limoges. 

A secoml miportant object is the rolifiuary conlidiiinj the arB of 
!^t. AgatJia, Acconling to a very early tradition it wm execuleil at 
Avignon by the same artisL and at the same time os the fireco^ling. 
The cQVer^ howeverj was exacnUtii two hundred yean* Inter in 157b 
It is in tho form of a rectangle surniounte^i hy a gahlo n>:if. TJie ex¬ 
terior Is decorated with dBcorateJ Gqthio architeetural forms in enaiit- 
eled silverp with tigUTOS in relief on a ground of metal. Twenty 

oolonnettes divide the decoration intu asi many compartnjenta in c^di 
of which is a statuette of solid silver about tw^enty ceutinicteis high, aur- 
mounted by a baldachin of exquisite workmanship. Tim base ia in 
open as delicate as due lace. On the long sides the atatucttcfl 
represent the twelve afxistlcs seated: in the center of erne side is R, 
Rehastian; in the other S. Jerouie fPatti says Christ, tmt the hon and 
the bruoid corded hat point to S. Jerome]. In the four comer com¬ 
partments are four bisliu^is. In the twolEii^ccompartiiieatri that ilec- 
orate tlie two ends aro represented: on one aide the cornnation of R. 
Agatha hy Christ, and on the other R. Agatha and a figure represent¬ 
ing Catania (?). TTie cover is rich and fillod with figurines, and has 
an iuBcription with the date 1579. The date of the hcwly of the work 
is conjectured hy Patti to he the beginning of the xv century: he tliiukss 
it was exocuted in Catania, and nut by Giovanni di BartoJo, bnt iiy Bar¬ 
tolomeo Vitale, who went from Limoges to Catania at this time. The 
style m said by MiLntz to be Spanish, hy Patti to be Fleiriieh. 
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FRANCE* 

IWEGAUTHIG LEBEMQSh—M Heiniiiih ctlIIliI the attention tif the AmtL 
tks liisrnptmnA to tho njinies t^simlftrly attached tu mtigalitliic rniinii- 
and to the legemb conntMteil vvitJi thenip ^joth uf which are 
reinarkLilily uniform over a broad extimt uf territory ihim Enjiknd to 
J apaii Lind I ndia. Con n cctc^d wltii thorn are ni any an t lientic an rnTa !a 
yf inig^miarnj related to fdant^ dwarfa and fairii^a, which prove lit^w 
polyllielanif eKpellerl from the dticH, continued to Hoiirish in the 
<x>iintry anrl atill cxiata,—CAnm. . 1892^ Xo. 

In deflu[‘in (5 cerlajn gencnil coneluaiona frnni! the Jcfrendij connected 
with iiLegaHthic monuniciitaT M. Salt anon Ecinarh (Afyid. dvjf iiwcr.^ 
Nov. 11^ aaserta that tliteie lejircndai are allied to thoae that formed 
the PelJii?^£ic inythohjigy before the li^riTmtiou of the Greek PiiiUheon. 
Thia idea ia confiruitHi by the nnalo;i|y of the material eiYilization of 
tiftid at the me^lithie perkni to that of Pelas^^ic Greece^ In kith we 
find conatructionii of enormoua Viloeks of atone^ triangular poiiiardri of 
a ¥ipecial typo, Tai«E!a dtieomtcrl witis incised omamonte tilled with a 
white 3 iibntH[i(!e, Tho |H>i lik'd rleromtion iif sunifi llj'cenaenn Tstwft 
rn'iilli* the conirfiurit scmi-circlea eii>;ravcd on the dulmcii of Gnvr’inis 
and in u vane found in u dolmen near Quilicmn. It may thert'fore 
l>e thought that tons of i.'Hiituries t>cfore the i^teat unity renliKod hy the 
RuuiiU) eoniiiiost there esistwi onuther unity whose cause wLIl always 
remain unknown. The most pitiuHihle eonjeeture is tliat the eunent 
of civilization which ip culled Fclosirie moved from the West to the 
tCjiul ami not in ihe opixipite dirwilion as Ims heen BU|>i>osed .—liesm 
Ciii!f)tte, 18fi2, No, 47. 

The BunauNOiAhi School of sculptube ih the XV cent. — M, Conrsijoil h(i« 
puhlished {Vhrtm. dc* Jrffl. IHtJ-i, Noa. 26, eq^i) a Ireture which he de¬ 
li veretl ill Dijon, on July 10, un the liurgundian School of the close of 
the xrv and of the xv century, tie i>pVH)ees hinisidf to Mgr. Itcihaisnes 
and others who would uinke the liurgundian .Si‘1kh>1 u ineJJe oflaboot 
of tho Fiimiiah School of Sinter, Van de Wfiwe aud otliem. Jl. t imnijod 
gniiits tho Klcmhh origin of Hurgutidion art, whose eeutr© was Dijon, 
hut contends that it put on a ‘d Dijon, iit the elitaeof 

tho XIV century, ami that it wins this form that tiourished so ns to 
ecU|>He the parent Bchool, fuid which alone was pmpagsiled thrmigh 
northern and central Fninct;, lie asserts the decoration of the fuiirrarj' 
chapel of the dnkea of Biiigundy at Dijon, tho CarUiusitiii nnmnstery 
of tlhainpinoJ, was during near!}' a century, from 1S03 to 1470, the 
inirtof of all <iL\'ideiital Boulpture beyond the Alji!*. All tho great 
Florntsh, Franco-Klcmmli and tiuhordinate foreign schools shared in 
tho work whose mfipiration and^ direction was Burgundian. By its 
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magnificence all patrorta of art and artif^ta were lij pnntiJied. It ebtal>- 
liahed a unity of which gave tlie tone to all French B^ulpLore 
during the centun^ He quotes aa pTCH>f the mnurnera uf the torah 
of Jean-&ans-Petir which took nixty years to execute and waa the work 
of thrive artists (Flendfeh, tjpanish, of Avignon) hut which wjw 4 on- 
Mietcntly n fuithfnl copy of HiG monument [jf FLUippe-le-Hurtli. The 
aaiue Is tbo riise ivdlh the faniuiia nionument of Jean de Berry at 
Bourgtid, ordoretl of Jean de Hu|>y% whose mourn ers were the work i>f 
Pan] Mossduian and Etieiinu Boljillct The samo Jhirgundimi in- 
fiutuice is pecn in the of Philibert at Brsm. 

MpEf. Dehalpnea lias answorcfl xM. Counijod in a succeeding nuinticv 
of the Chr&n. tL-^ ArU (181^2, No. 20). teni]wrutely and eoiicluHively, 
it would seem. He dcTnniLJtrales that the twenty principid aculptors 
of Blutertsscluailat Dijon were FleruLiih and denies the existence of 
any Burgundian pchool. He also shows thcit the principal works of 
m. ulptnn: axeculud in France until after the middle of the xv cenlury 
show no inrtlienee from JMjoni but are the work mainly of Flenfiish 
artists. 

Casts of Fsemch StacPTUHEFoa the Exhibwiqm.— Tiie French com- 

mis-^ion fur the Chicago Exhibition arranged with the OMim-riwJon 
cies A[mrtmmt\i hiMloriqii^ to exhibit at Chiengo a series of ca^ftH of the 
finest works produced by French Bculpture from the xii to the six 
century* They have Vfeeii iiiitde at'an expense of over frunc-Hp 

and bv anrangcineiitT wo l^eliovef with the coniiuittee on uf the 

Metropolitan Museum^ New York, thi'« superli eollection Is Lti remuiii 
in America, and wUi form a purt of the collection now being foniicfl 
in NeW' York. 

AN ILLUMINATED HEUREW MANUSCRIPT,—Moise Schwaij puldislu^ 
in tlm Journal A^iutiqii^ (Jan ^ Feb., 1892,) a notice of an intcircsting 
Hebrew mimiL^cript in ihe BibliolUikjue Xatioiialeiii PxLrha (Xo. 

It is a Bag^ada or ritual fnr the evtuiing of the Jewish Faster anil is 
decorated jdJmost on every page tvitii illuminatiund ud well jis painted 
mltiiH letters* Although asi^ritwd by tlae cataloj^P to tSie xiif eenturvt 
these miniatures belong to the close of the siv or lieginning of tlie 
SY ceiitnry. This date is made C'ertuin liy the dehdls f^f tlie cosiume, 
the head-d^ess^^, furniture, omamenta!, ek*. The tsuldctks are niDstly 
gmre scenes w'hieh pass indourti. Each scene has a title and de- 
Hudljed in verses* Many of them illustrate the varioua stag|■^B of the 
cercnifavml of the day in a lively and Ihmiliar fayhion^ while iimiiy 
others give the early history of the Hebi'tw'flp and all are the w ork of 
an excellent artistp probably a southerner. The details of family life 
and eustumSp of games and tricks, of religious cereuiimiea^ all foma uji 
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album which eiui scarcely he bfurpiiEic^ in way by any uther 
mctJLcval sericfl, 

JEAN GILLEMER AND TRJSTAN l^erMITE. — An intcrc^tinfj dociimrnt 
han been dli 4 .N>vcircil by M. Let:oy de la Marche tint! published in llie 
Rettir rArt ChrHirit (l^n2, Ni>. 5). It is the intcrrog^ittiry of an 
olhicLitc illumimtor oC man user hits who was arrested and subjoeted 
to the question by Tristan. FEriiiite, tlic nntnriouy luiniater of justice 
and cnjcntitmcr of L^miH XI. He was suspected uf a spy of 

the iluo de (.iiiycnne un accuiuito t' a journey ivbieh l ie bail made in 
that ]injvLnee in the oxerrise of his prfdi:^sion, W‘!ii? arrtsted and &uJ>- 
jeeted bi three interrpgnU>ricfl, Tht'se were reiw^rted verbatim in the 
document disTOviTKclp wblcb is mrt: in ibselFt and almi j^vgs an unusual 
aninuiit of Lnfomtatinn refiHfiling the life and prufesHion of the popular 
illnininat4>r« who, Hlce the artifita of the periud, bad studios and 
scholars, travelled from city to city and workcfd and studied at Paris, 
in Fiinideta and in Italy. Jt^in (tihemer drove a traile not only in 
iUnniinatcd houis but in charlatan rer’Gipts for the cure of A^ariesl ills; 
heia ahown to have l^eeu extremety KtiperatitiouB. 

ORIGIN OF FRENCH sculpturE.^M- Ctyurtijod in t>|>ening hitf course 
of Iditurea this yeiir at the l^^troiu du Louvre lias given an essay nn 
the origin of French mi^lut^val 6ciil[iture. He oppoHCH hiindelf to the 
theory tliat elassie remainF were tlie souret; of the rcidval in France^ 
and concludes that the ^Meroviiijrian and Carlovnngiuii sculptures show 
that Byiftiitsne art had a lai^re share of iniluence, and that ita ootion 
w;ia deciflive uii both decorative and figured sculpture m the jc and xi 
ceuLuries. The wTJterin tlie C/innTi+ riei regards this as an entirely' 
new theaia, hut it has hcen brrHicliorl before by a niimlicr uf w riters, 
notably by Viollctde-Due,—C^rtui. Ar% No, 15. 

iNSTUUCTtON IN THE HISTORV OF ART. — The iiiijiJdtry of Public 
Instruction has dt?tideil that the (.oLuniisaiona precislingly iustituled. 
fJjr the bUj^er vision of whi^t is termed tmagnrk Scdfiire eh all Vie united 
in a ainglo ctiusultLng cnnimittee eh argent to prepure catalogues and 
eollcctious of works uf art, to be plcu^cd far uae in lyceums and eoUeges, 
and other fMtuhlislinients of Publie Inatruction, Their duties will be; 

(1) To draw upt hi iiannony with the exiisting programmes, a 
methodical list of puhlLcutionsp docuiuentSt priuts, photographst 

ek.j which aresiiitaLle for illustnitioii in the teaching of the history 
uf art and for giving to students tlie most e^eutial artistic notions. 

(2) To examine requeata for the creation of coMections suitoi to the 
diJfercnt grades of injjtructiou. 

(3J To guide by ad vice and direction the heaiL= and profesaore of 
institutionis dtssirous of supplementing hiatructiona by atixLdiiuy meaus, 
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md\ as ™ta tn nvuBit^unis, lantern lectured, tetUjiorary ejchihitionSt 
eireuLitlu;^ collectionw. 

Thn memherg of the eomTiiittcc are thirty-one, cliusen froin the mast 
eminent men in France, prui^tical historians of art, dira::- 

tOKi of innfleumji and head^ of [mhlic instruction .—ChjvTU ds 9 Ari^^ 
1SU2, No. 15. 

THE DJRECTEON OF PUBLIC MONUMENTS,—The nuiiister of Public 
Inslfnotion hnj* firomtilgaUffl n (ieeree reor^^auizm^ the sendee of 
Historic xManumentir, In future the areliituets in charge of the inoitu- 
ments will be seleeled by coiujictition, according to (jiiril ^enite 
JUeLhuibi^ as vacancifff take place. Only Lliuye arehitoetd are adniitteil 
to compete who have been reco^nizeti as capable the committee, 
or all the goveriiiiient urchitccrtiiral ar^aiiUatiurLH that of Hiatorio 
Monuments was the only one that had hitherto retaiueE] coniplete in^ 
depcmtonce. It had a hiejiaimte budget; it detddefl the wort that wlls 
to Ije clone; it sdfjcted the arohiteetfi to ho placed in charge of it, 
and, from habit, chose them from among its own memher^. Tliia state 
of tilings was regarded lis ubnomiah The new dca-rceia not retrimctivo. 
— Chron. dr» dr/s. ISSh?, Xo- Ih 

nENAF&SAMCE TAPESTBV,—A TJloWnnriifofFniOtLs T, dateil Juiiollh 
recently puhliahed, shown that he had paid to Girard Lanreua 
ct Guillanmo Torcheux, rmdstres tapb^ienj tic la viilt dc l^aris,^^ the 
sum of 1.632 lirreSf 2 sols and (i deniers touniois for a certriin amount 
of tapestry in 'to pic^ c^; j^NniT hi t|uaidite de 2111k iLultic^ tr^kis quars 
do tapisserie rie tiaulte Itsae^ .Heiiiee de tlcuT^ de ILz, on trente-cdni] 
pi&ces^ jtaf eulx livrta a fen nostro anie tt feal rlmncellier do Fnmce 
Anthoinc Du etc- Further^ the fwiiTnent to Glniril Jomo ct 

Jelmu Lttbrn, paisicrtren, di^niimns ft Pftriii of 25 L IfJ a. t ''pour 
plusieurs piotrons, de diversta* laigonrs et haukeur^. qirils oriL 

fuii-tz, eii toille, deladictc taptssede. Further^ to '\lohan Le Pellotior, 
auBsi tapissicT,” 46 L t. jjour avoir ganii Ic&rJictes trente tdiiq jiiec&s de 
taj}h^H^erie. 

The text of the BpccificAtionaaijd eontrart for these hangings, winch 
is extremely deLaili^d^ complete a document which i& very interesting 
for the history of taj.kestry of finuli in Fari.s under FraneiM 1. Tho 
culuurs and designs and mensurementa, ilown to the dinalkvjt detailH, 
are carefully siiocified. ThL^ dca timent is dated Mrijch 18, (old 
style). In it the artists Gnillanme Tachem (TroLiieux rw Tuieheux) 
and Girard l^iurens are called ^^maistres tappiHaiora de hanhe lyeye 
en ce^te viUe de ParLN/^— Chrm. Arfa^ I8h2, Xo. h. 

AMFENS.-The Sculjwoh Jacques hacq,— The historians of Amien:^ and 
recently Mgr. DchaisuEts (/ifec. Art Chron^t 1889-90,) have puhliahed 
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inTomiation about thu artist, v'bo must have beeii one of the principal 
iauiffiers of Amiens during tlie sticoiid half of the xv century, and 
executed for the city gates two large wtatuee of St. Michael (I4ti4) and 
St. Firmin (148!(). A document puUishod in the CAfOiu dei Arts 
No. 22,) shows that he was imprieoned for tewcating coin, but 
on account of hie otherwise good rtsputntion King Louis XI granted 
him a free pardon. Thm was hi 14SI. The documeiil is the royal 
letter,—CArori, de* Arts, IStS, Xo. 22. 

AURILIAC. —All um fill! of gold pieces of the xv and xvr conturits 
has been found in the foundations uf a houao belonipng to 51. Poignet 
Some ore Spanish, some Italian; otheis, with the effigies of Charles 
IX and Heniy III are like new. Their i-alue surpasses a hundred 
thousaiid firancs*—CArwi. des Arfi, 1892, Xo. 9* 

CAHORS.-A Gallo-Rman House.—In digging ffir the foundations of a 
structure which the Roems de la MiH^ficorde arc erecting, there were 
found the ruiurt of a large Gallo-Roman house, destroyed by fire at 
the time of the wtek of Cahoia by the soldiers of Theodebert iu the 
VI century. Three halls were paved with Mosaics; the walls still bear 
traces of fresco paiutiiijss. Fragments of bronze, marble and terra¬ 
cotta were found together with imperial coins .—Ckreau rfo* Arte, 1892, 
No. 22, 

DIJON.—The niKhivea of the city of Dijon, and in particular the 
pedtions for a diminution uf taxes afldreased Ity the inhabitants from 
the close of the XIV century on, ha%*e fiimishrd u great deal nf infor¬ 
mation regarding the artists a'ho Honrislied in Dijon during tfie xv 
century. 51. Chabcuf has published two | japcnj full of such ilocumente 
in the Mem. fioury, de geog. ft ffAwf,, L vt, and in the Mein, dr 
PAcad. de Dijon, t. U. 51. Vallee, the archivist, has also discovered 
the fbllow'ing. In regard to the famous sculptor Anbiine le Moitnrier, 
no trace of bis residence in Dijon bod been found j»OBterior to 1494 or 
1495. A document of 1497 ntnv showa that at that time ho had been 
for two years residing in Paris. It remainH for the arehives of Paris 
to show traces of his residence and activity there. A series of docu¬ 
ments relates to tlie ftmous goldsmith and engraver Jean Duvet, who 
lived in the xvi century and is known as^ le maitte it la Lioorne.” 
They showed that he lived at Dijon for many years, if be was not bom 
there.—C/iTum. dot Arte, 1892, No, 20. 

EVREUX.-A MrLiTAHY TaEAsuBT. —In August, 1890, some workmen en¬ 
gaged in di^ng for the founebition of a new governinent building in 
the city of Evreux come upon a groat quantity of coins. The site of 
the excavatiouB is that of llie ancient castle of the dukes of Bouillon 
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Trliicli WHS erected upon sonie Gallo-R oiuilii reinaiiiii. The entire to aw 
of coina weiBhc<| 5WU Idlo^rfimB. It comprised ten blocks of vsiying 
diuieiiBions, the laijf« 3 t weighing (JS kilogcnms. The coins had been 
soldered tegellier in these bltwks by the notion ofepocial acids which, 
coining in contact with the luetaJs comjjosinj^ the coins, hirtiished 
the solder and formed tbeajigloiiienitiijii. A number of iaolntcd piecta 
were fontid to weigh about d grams. The entire number of coins 
amounted to nearly 11 (>,00D. 0 f these some o,000 have been subjected 
to a cleaning procew by means of speitial liquids, [t was possible to de¬ 
cipher and cltwaify iMi, and tliey were put on exhibition in the 
Mmseuni of Evreux. The classification shows the following types; 
those of Vwpaiiian, Mamis Aurelius, Philip the younger, Hostillan, 
TrebonianusGaUus, Volnsjaii, ^Emilianus, ValerLin the elder, Matini- 
aniw, tiallienus, Salonmua^KuJonim, Valerian tho younger, Postumus, 
lAdianus, Viebirian liie cider. Miirius, Tetricus tlie elder, Tetricus the 
younscr, Claudius Gothicus, QuintiUus, Aurelian, Severinus, Tadtus 
Florianue, Probqs. It is conjotrtured llint the coins were part of a Roman 
niililary treasury, left in the Rom an camp whivli was surprised by tho 
V>arbariaiiB. This must liavo taken place early in the reign of the 
Kniperor Probus, 27(i-2?<2, for the latest coins belong to the first years 
of this reiiTti.—ifsriwi 181)2, p. 7. 

FOUGERES.— The city of Fougeircs haa purehaaed the historic castje 
of this city wliich belongs to tiie heirs nf Baron dc i'oiumereul for the 
sum of tityxH) francs, Ihu State contributing ludf this sum. it Is in a 
good Htute of presen-ation. It was built in 117S, (xiutinued in the xtn 
century and jiartty robuiJl in the x\ century. The State intends to 
reaU}re it—CAmi. des Arts, 181)2, No. 10. 

GAP(NE3.“A Roman Crrv.— Rf. Mnguy, whH> is in charge of the works on 
tite canal of Briare, has discoverHl important remains of tho Roman 
city of Gannw, situated un the borders of tho Ijoire, between Ghfttilloii- 
sur-tjoim and Beaulieu. The canal passes eJonr through the ancient 
site. AnchiU'ctu™! ruina, implements, jewelry, coins and pottery have 
corno to lipftiL The ruins were to be removed from the bed of the 
t^ansl early in 181)^1,— Cftfvn. fies Arlt, 1892, No. 1-1. 

LVON. — ^In 1797 the Ch. of 3. Etienne was demolished. Its auh- 
structures have recently been uncovered and several mteresting [neces 
of sculpture found which hod been buried at the time of the deatnic- 
tion. Among them is a sepulchral neeiining statue of painted stone 
representing a knight in armour with a dagger in his side—GAnwi. 
lies Arts, 1892, No. 311. 
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MONT SAINT MICHEL—0>niini<iR<m (fe« .Vrj»»fn«nr<i ingtorit/tieM hnp 
■dcriik'J to restore the HoinanetMiue eoiur'.i] tourer of the jrobt Sflint- 
jMieheL It hus long been held uj> merely by wooik^ ttluyts. It will 

he i^oi?eaeiry to rei:*n.^tnict th& four piors of th<? aud 

urt^hu&Mupj^Kjrtiii- Uie to^ef. Tiie pr^^eni np|>ef Htnry uf tlir- tower 
Wiis arlrloii in the xvii century ; it will be replaL'tsl liy one in h^tniionj 
with the Fton]Qnt«<|ue alylt}^ crowut;^! hy a pynimjdiil niof Tlie reato- 
mtiw iiivolvt^ the rt^orisiniction of the iidjacent pnrtB of tJic njive 
anil eJiqir. The work is to ia^t four yoare. — t*Am?k tl^H ArU 1S£^2. 
No. ^ 

WAR BONN a—There ho^ recently been found at Xiirhnnne, on the 
area of the ancient forum, the pedestal of a stiilue V^^«riu«; the nsoiie 
id accrtiiiu L. Aponius (Jlmcreas, aufj^r and quaeisbir of Karhorine* 
who U further ttescrik'd m having rarelyed thy ile-jorjitionfl of aoclile 
of that tnwTi. ami lihro tlioae of ecdllep duum^irp tlumenp and of angus- 
taiihiis of yriicUH-u^ Pideriiin*^^ lertiiiiii^ imcl otJjer sea-boiijnil ti'ovud in 
Sicily, The letteniig uf thi! inscription seems to le of the hef^oning 
Ilf iJju II rontury^ a. is,, when Niirhoiine was the principid centre of 
iijuritiiim trade for Southern ttauL Chneresis, Lherefore, w as probably 
a merchant who Ijad deidingrt wUIj Ajiril 2^3, 

ORANGE.—The minister of Public Instnictiun and Fine Arts h;L« 
Ji^siniu^d the Slim of 4<\m) friiftrs for the restfmitiou of the aneleivt 
theatre cif Oniugtc Tlic work has leeii aHsignetl to Foruiig^, ami 

ti< be contmcil to the rcncVTiii i}f tite £tei.is and theBUStuinjng vaulEs. 
— CAron* 18412, No. 7^ 

Paris,-L ouvne.-WoHK on the Suildimss. — T he liij^hfjr Comniissiim of 
Civil JiuildingiH and National PalaceH hat! been requcstal by tlio mid' 
isteru of PuhJic Works and Pulilic Instruction to retjort on the work 
to be dune at the Louvre and Tuileriee ks emsute their preeeryution and 
to ahuw for a projter devekipiiient of the niuHcum, Tiie rejxprt won 
mode by Senator Bradnox* It la divided into two caltignries: internal 
and external work AU the external work retrommended m nctxiaittirv. 
Among the necL-sflary exlemml expen^ey are: the beaLing of tlie Egj 
tisin defiartmcnt where eevtiral impi^rtaiit steles have already Iheen 
descnsyeii by dampness jj alap theniuifeum of the Rcnai^ancc and of 
imxlern ecuJpture should be Ueakxi, and tlie Litter enbirged by the 
addition of the halls devotgtl now to prints. A hull must be huLhed 
in which to place the antiquities of Algeria arid Tunisia, which have 
been moulding in store honges fur over ten yearB. The former im¬ 
perial atftn^i 7 <r should he trunBfomicd into an exhiliition room. Among 
the works called for in tlie future are: (1) the addition to the muaeum 
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wf thjb fcSfpif/r df* fyntif^ fnr pfuntinrrti^ which would Imre rrnst itt Itsist 
friujca^ jind then (3) the fuirlition of the Par-Uhn de fVcrr and 
the ha!]ft under Llie Sullv tlGs at an exj^enee of TtKfcJMU P fhtiiear 

Total fof ^I'orkft of the foture, fniiiey ^ for ncoc^e^ai^' work^^ 

143S^UXIj for Mr^ront worksi, 48t.^MHL lieiieruJ totul, It 

was de(::icleil to ask m\ thehmi^ret of l .SiJ3 for aon^flit, the tirnL uf a 
yearly allowjmce^ for iir^reut ^vurkssi wiitiih would im^hide the be^inning^ 
of the irtinsformation of the Knllc deg EtaL-f. 

The niiiii^terft- pnMultiijd to aftk for u s|Xtf:ial crtwlit for urgent works- 
and for a cmilit of on tlie budget of lt?93, wliieh would he 

but the first of a series of annual subventions.—CVjjvnn, tlc^ 4r^ 1SS92. 
Ko. 11. 

Nearly ail the apartments Irilhertit □so*! for jdtii'es fnihllc ad- 
ijiiuislmtion are U> he given u|i to the iiitiHetiiii, ^in-h Sh the wiiijr 
exlendiiii^r from the I ^av ill on de^ Ktatn to iJio h-sealkT de h^lort'. Xono 
in;t the apartments of the prefaet an^l Itis oiief do eiiinnet will In* 
retainer I-— Uhrfm. dt'it lb'92, 31. 

MieinRic PrACA^os.—ine^t iiUercHtin^ «;^ri^s^ t>f plararrla has heoa 
p’iaeeil in all the halls u( thy Uiovre, Id eiuli IiJili the inscription 
reealls the hietoricQl facts that luive hap pencil in it. the ilhititrioue 
pemernii who have dwelt iij it anfl the artisla who have ilc^ponitcrl it_ 
'J'hey ennUuD in fail a sericft of bio^^rajiliies whii h litive often netM.^- 
gltatetl long reftcarch. Tlie entire viem^ nji^onalitQtea Qie history of the 
Louvre which was for so tunny c'enturif.'ft the centre of jiflkirs in Frani^e 
ant! with which all the grout historic actors were eonnwttH;!, The 
director of thenutioiial nntsenniH, M, Kaempfen^ Sh the author nf the 
entire series.— Chron^ da 1H93, Nos. Tt 1-^ 

CiAsaic ApfnQUJTiEi.—An nrehuic flrpck heiid him Ij^x'sn recently placed 
oil exhibition in tire hall of Pheidkdv It m hcanlleBii and Is of a style 
airniJar to the arehnSc iigures of the Acmpolia.—("Ama. da Art^t^ 1?!5U3^ 
No. 2,S, 

Tlia foUowiDg !ihH> diserve Tiieution; 

A decree of fjatronuge dated 267 A. a on a hroirize plaque ftitrod at 
Bcneventiim : given by the rluc tie Talleyrand. 

Five antique glaurt nbieets fiund at iduTdii O'^yria), Imvc been given 
by M. iJurighellu. They are finely preserveil. 

Three Greek hiHcrii^ions, given by the Famoli School at Athena.— 
Chmii. 4ri*, 1892, No. 11. 

OfliENTAL AuTjaemEa.—Two JapaiitMe eitatiieg have lieen added to the 
Louvre by purchase from XLr. Bing. They Heated, or rather croya- 
legged, figures of wood* with btmid draii^riea ond fine decorative 
offech One of them datis from ttie beginning of the xvi centur>% 
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aiid Tukiyuii, n [Lkiiioiia t^tnlesuiULii, still nuiowiietJ in Jii|jan 

I'or hw Bt^rwq uf Tl^e flecoTid Hgurc!^ of more Hupplo Imt lc¥g? 

liOWiTfal oxf^cutlofif rtf]iretk5U(£ the Euildlili^l yriti^i Reijokeiu wIju 
lieetl ill the pi^ivLoce of rtwJirS uliout yOO (ignu— Chrtm. Ari/tf 

AV iK 

Dr. Fouquet, whu htm htstn esteaviLin^ fur a uutuher uf yesittt in the 
liei|;hlHJUrhoutl of LnuvtkS hin entiro tMilts'tiun 

ohjoc^ts. It bi!3 IxKiTi jiTTJiiigcfl in tho former Hull of the Bronzess, 
in ■ii'liioh the iiuch^u^j uf Oriental fulenerju iiIre:Ldy hi the muse uni had 
ijeen placed. There a aeries of ancient glaps (Honiiin), of Modjie^Til 
(Aral'ifi) jwl VkHTidian ^laes^^ ^Kidi wa^ iniiic»rtol inti^E^j|it in the 
XV rtud XVI eenturies ; iitwribLN^ glacis j tLacieiit fluil Cojstic 

vemiiii4.‘a; Aruhic pottery* ill Lis'tnitin^E aJl Uie prfHiessi^ emptnyed; a 
mfim of Coptic and ISyzitntino 0cnl]^ti3rcs, ami another of enamels. 

Tlie liidl in which the collection ia pkecd is to lie rteerved fox 
Orieiitiil iintlquitii,^ of this cliu^s -—(.^hrorh dM Avi^^ Avn 7. 

Medieval AMTiqurriEs.—M. Genii>rteh, diroctor of the Gobelins and 
AIoHaii? mmiiifactiiry^ hiiM frfveii u Voiietiiiii mosaic of the xii centuryt 
Tcprc?ientin|r a youthful fuinaJo head of decidcflty Griimlj J chatiictf-ir.^— 
C’Aren^ _Vy J6', 

TIkc iiiust^ani is ah^tit t4> receive a mosaic found aL Stiiiito-Coloinbe- 
les-\'ieiiQe. The subjecta repn^wnted in it arc the labors of The field, 
■which iLDi! nrcoLU]>anied hy four allegories of the aeusoiis. A brtwid 
friesic anrrountlB the entire coniiiositiOn^—CArvui- rfes / Nb, 

The Museum hfLs purehash'd fbiir caxved ett[iitHla tuuud in ilemol*- 
aahmg a liouBe in the lni[iasse dcs Pmvenvanx, behinit Sitiiit-Geminm- 
FAtixerroifl.— C^hron tfr^ Au. i'd. 

PArhTiNGs.—A fecenl utifI imi>4^rhiUt atltlitiun luts l ieeii tnad^ to the 
aniatl number of pamtingsii by the early French imisturs. It ia a [saiiel 
rei>reeenting Ibe Virgin and Chihl^ attributed tu ibe xv century* It 
was fiFQiid at Naiites, in Brittany, and was pmhahly palutt^ ki France, 
under Flemish intiiionce.—f'Arrm. Aria, 1^:^, X<k S. 

BtNAi&SAhCL—A hronau equestrian statuotte* with fine patina, from 
England, aoniewhat worn but ontirti. The broad-chcatcrl horse rarriea 
aaiEinll ridaf in dreaa tirinur, holding the rriiia in hui left md in hh 
right a rnace which nMts on his shoulder. The face, thougih partly 
hidiliiMi by a lajldly-prujeutLiig behiiet, is a good purirEdt of Giovanni 
Fntneesixj ii <!i Gonzaga, Lonl of Mantua.—CArow, dm ArU^ 

Sn. /A?* 

CABINiET DES MEOAlLLES.—GflEEK Coins.—A nuTnljor of Greek eoina 
n-ot^nily acquired by the Cabinet dos Meduilles, have been classified 
ud fikT as puoaiblv ami Llescrilptd by M. Babelon, Many of them are 
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monnmcnta of gmiti historic juter&st anti present n jijtfiit vitriety of 
subjects £ 1 ^ well cw remarkable l>«iiily o-f tixeeullofi. 1'he linest euiii 
(lE&icrilpfdr ift A nUitfT isf deetmm, of the mo^t primitive sItIo* It 
lusant tin? figure of a erunoUirif^ fenmlo f^rnvhound on one dde, on ibe 
ntbofi five bi^llow HqllJl^t!&^ furmiifcg a eroffi?, rni Ciieb nf ^hieb k si 
fiitTcrent aiTwlHpJ in mlbt. Thfi: [iketMif tbk eoiii mnai lie flxeil aniipng 
tliy ii!|ie<':ioienR of d+fetnim roins knoivn: from ik dotigaiisl 

foriOt ftinif tile dkpo^ltton of the i-Tfim ami ih^ height, the would 
to liekin^ lo Hit? [irimitive time of the KJugt^ of L_VfJia, liefure 
OfPPTiJ^^ iit an epneh shortly niter the invention of coju-h iii A win xVlinor^ 
Then fl plloTT two hemi-hectea of Kyjsikijs. in ek^tnini. Tlie tiiwt with 
an !iisi|i]ijjeile gtEitib boMttig a Jong olive braneh; the sievoinl with a. 
iieiintifnlly executeLl hear! of Aklpon; 4) a ilouhlo-tftiitfT of T^hiii[fc 
of Mjividoni having Q^ onr-!#h]e the IuhkI of A|iollci, uti the other it 
fbmiile figure in a heloiiVt u five^piMnpetl fork. "i'hisi^ixieiiTieTv 

rthoWd the iniiuetir/e of (.Tteefc art upon MareHoninn : the work 

of barliftriana mnnifets ikdf in many way a. Next we bnve n inas- 
nifiwnt eiJvef piece (5) a letiinlniL-hnia esf ithridates Hie Greats 
npon which hgarea a birge head of the King of Pontm%, moHldl^sl 
with tstirprisin;; intensity of ex pression. Then follows (fSj an unL-ertaiii 
coin, ftonhtfnHy assigned to Cyriinait?ii, liearing the IlgiirB of □ hunch 
of erapes, Hie prindpal type of the coins of the ialanrk of Hie .Egean, 
7) a djilnirhnja Cmin Cos, with the head of the youthful Ilenikles in 
full face, Thb tjqie is ninch more nire than Uukt in pnifiki, SH !!,) 
and V)) are coins of having on one side a Hiinihir design^ that 

of a pomegfaiiite, and on the revcRjc, irspoctively^ a kantbarud, ii 
spear bead ami an Tbe^ three coins were struck in Lheenunk^ 

ot the ivtli century. The next 11) i? a very niire! coin, a dnielttuE^ nf 
Xisyros, with the bead of Apollo and tlio Rhodian rose. Then follow 
V2) a Cymean coin, with tlie btiwl of an imiintnn and a hridleil horye, 
of A at vie much older than the onihiiLrY coin of Cyn^e^ 1.^) a coin oi 
Ahydos, bearing a bust of Artemin and an eagle diipping Els wing^, 
14) a broiiJEC piece fn^m TlyJlafima, with the .IrajKal Imst of a woman 
fltid a figure in a qmclrign, lo) a cirin of LiothamXp on which ligunis 
a htiHt of Getan, :md, on Hie rtvcjfyep lycbe holdiug the honi of plenty. 
Another examide of the same coin is in the cuUeetiou of hL LoebiH'cko 
at BtuiLsiriekp Ifi) k A beautiful esnmple of the coins of Tnryua with 
the heiul of Anteiiur 17) is a coin of Mamun AnrtlSiL^ from Ahym 
and Hien^silia, with fl bust of the ernperoi-t and i>n the reverae the 
figured of Demeter and Apollo KithoroiaH, with han^iy joinecL (IK,) A 
coin from Dionysopolla titan the liiiirel-crowned bust nf Septimm 
iSeverua, on the mveise. Dionysos emliironoct. This picM ia i«vrticu- 
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larty valuable on acL^tmt of Uw varifity of coins of PiuJiysoiHilia. 
rj) iu aooin from TmtUffl, tlie Ijead of a veOoil ivoninn imd » 

table- {fu whitdt fitarul a i;rowti of fttkvefl and an hdow the table ia 
a va^o. The femuJe hfikd re^anililoa TmnqinliiTTa, wliieh would i>eiinit 
us to tktnijni tlie eoin to the rtrlgri of GordiatL— 
p, m 

TREXL*cEma.—Tlie iiiu^fEmm of rrompamtivo arcliiteetciTe at the Tro- 
i.'adiTo hiis TCCcivcH an important colleetiou of pboh>y;raphH of liL^torio 
monuiiieiitii of Ibe DepaJ-lineuL^ of Rartlie, Ct»rriiza anft Chamnte.— 
ChrujL, /Ir^ 

SEVRES MUSELTM.^—StAMESE Pottery. —il. Foumoroau l>r<atght 
Ijttek frMni EJiL^Eon in Sinni. on whiili he wi\n Rent by the MiuiHLry 
of Pidilie InRlriiidtoii jind F'iue j\rte^n eoUeoLiuti of iMJttL^ry whieh tie 
ilbfLTJTertHl on Lbo Hile af the ancient fnmaceji of Bftne-KiUdk, 
fnrniM iTiii are known to ttave lieen ili^tniyed in the xrii reiitnn'. The 
coLleetion Is extremely irniMjrtaiit fur the bistory of Oriental tit-rmiiifAj 
for H di.iek:fe?iiTj the exiRteneetjf im iniiiiHtry very far advanoetl iirul in 
poti^ie^toii of perfed: proteases uf munuiiLoture and iler^ORitjon. Some 
nf the pieeeR ^ho^r even high artistic qualities, esi>ecLally a head of 
Bin [ill I a m fit one-ware. 

FREMCw Tttts-—M. Eiuile Tat^ has sent an inteTefitinis scrii^ of glaized 
tiles, .t2a net square, tlating from the vlnss of tiie xv century^ from 
the old abbey of the Pr^niontrcfi at Bridsae-sur-Veslo (Aisne). 
Foiirteeu of tltcse tiles represent figures and animals in a stag huiit^ 
tlone ill retl silhouette, on a gnmnd of yellow — Ckmn. den 

1S9^, Ao. 

Ecole Dtfl flEAUx-ARTfl.—An iniporhuit step for the fltudy of French 
Art has Ijcen taken through the emation at the Ecole den Beaui-Art«, 
of 11 t^iur¥ie of the History of Freiitdj Architectiue in the Middle Ages 
and the Ronaifi^ance, It will Ihj a great help in the education of the 
young students of architecture who <l(3sire hi enter the ^^ervicc of 
historic inimiimentfl. M. Paul Uoet^whllw'aitl, [n6[kector of liistorie 
iiioiiuineiits, has been appottited to this chair.—ciss 
0, IK 

MUSEE GUIMET.—EKHjBiTtON &y M. pe Mohi&am.—O n Sqitember 1H, an 
lychibilion wjji oponetl at the Musfe Guimet, of Gie results of M. du 
Morgan's expopitlon. The arehwological eollections were ad!com]inn!cd 
by detailed uiaps and piiotORTupha. Tlu^ee eolJections extend over :i 
very long pcriiKi from the stone age, sepresentcfl by admirable arrow- 
heads, clown h> Fersinn enamelled work of the xvi century. They 
include =^ome superb specimeus of the bronze age, froui the neerupoli 
of the Linkojun.—CAnni, din A rt», 
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B«-t& OF COLLEGTIOMS.—The Vam fiRANTEaH^M Sal^-—T lie i^le of Lbe 

fiimuii& Van Braurcghein wliettiuh in July, iHifc!, brouj^ht into tbp 
market 0 niEipiilkeiit tjmthJ of (ketik manl^ of thorn fiignoil^ and 

all well knoATii to amhivoloj^Hts. Xot It^ia hi] porLaiit a-era tba ternv 
cotla liguj^ from Tana^ and elsewhere. Ml brrnight pood 
miU disputed liy the nfm^^uiiiH of BerUn, Feter^hurg, the 
|^>iivru, fir^ —ChrujL da Aoft 

Sals of RENAi&SAt^cfi Wedais, Etc.—I n Slay took pbuEo the aaio nf a 
private ooUeetion of luedaiK, jilnuuetleep jewelry. He., whkh contidiicil 
tine esamplkvi of ItenaiHMince work, including Jiiiiiiy of ihe xv ceiUury. 
I’he pieoee by I'tMiuclIo wen? G. F* ill thiEiziipn (i;i04-14-34:i: Alfor>fcH> 
of AnigoEi ("14114-151?^); F. SI. Visconti (13f^l-I447), Aijjadoo of 
Milan is Tt^presentod hy a Borrio (1413— 4 '1); A. Slart^cotti by a 

bust of Guleazzu Slareawtti (14^17Mnt^3); Gioy, JJnIdk Uy a bust of 
iMttMfriLtio; EnsiulLk by a likEst f»f Costanii^j ^fnryjt uf I^esaro (1448'S3). 
J^p&rtindin by a Sigisruondo <Fhlstc (l43^3-bW)j liy a Nk. Mulvezii 
(d. 1481) Jiyu Pbeiano i lo FHaL-ianl The pbijnotte was by 

Andrea Brimo, i*alled BktIo^ repreaenting 8 t. Gei>rge atiEl tlie I>m- 
gon*— Ohron. da A'c. 

SAUF OF THE Legusnchs CQLLEDTiew.—In Mnv tho Ts3clanc1i(* fN^llortion 
ii^iLi &j!d in Faria. It contaiiieii iminy works of the iLiditkii EeiiLkis- 
sancc% both. sMiulptnrEs and paintings. We pive the attrilmtlonaof the 
oatalogue in citing the follou'inJi pieces: FtwiUntj ^—Virgin of the 
Itaban School 01 xlV century (No. 4U)j Virgin iinil Child of the 
SiencM Sebool of xiv eeiiuiry (Ko. riS}\ VjTpin an^I ohih.l of Floren¬ 
tine 8chcM.lI of XT rentury (No. 4S(; ^ FidclitVp'^of do. (No. 47 ); Holy 
Fniily of Jo. (No. 46); Bust of Youth of MdaneiH^ SidiooJ (Kek 4^j); 
Duly Faniily by Buttk-eUi (No. 3)' Biuft of Virgin by Ghirliinrlaio 
(No^ 13); Four Angels by CioEEuli - a fitieFlippino Lifipi^ Esi^ther uiid 
AljashncruH”; a Portrait Fintiirriehio, attributed tn llaijiiafsl- The 
Filippino Lippi was biupht by the Due d'Aumftle fur Ids Chfiiitilly 
colIcctioDi ftjr 83,001) franca. TTir were: A statuetb? of the 

infant Chriatp blcaainp. uttributeil to Mi no da Fieaole (So. 58) ; a ilceti- 
rativeyjiHe, attributed to HencdeUti da Majann (No. fStJ); a lialf figure 
of the Vir]|rin holding the Child.^ of KlorentliTu School^ end xre century 
(No, ftO),— Chrftn. da Ari?, Nm, 'M, 

Meoi^val ANTioukTiEa,—On live north &lo|5eof tha butte ^lontmartre. 
trtjuje antiquities haA^e lieeti fliHcovered at a depth of ten metres. A 
part of a tombstuiie, |K.uha[ii? of the Boraaneaque |>eric;Hh with the 
efhgy of a man in armors Imnds cliiaped and with lleurs ds lift 
dccomticm. On this site there existed a eon vent ibonded in th e xii 
century, by Alix, wife of Lonisit^G-rns. Two tin vasoa were also 
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faand. One h him* einl i i n tunned b u man han] g rtinl a[irin snn 
ikljMi fmiij atu tiller beHirls. The HCHionr] vmv a (w er «n which 
cn^mvcHt tlic fl^iire uf a hiahoji bleflHinjj: it L+ of the kiiid that wi\^ 
aDcleiktly urfel tn eontnln Wiiter or wine in riii^riaUii fhilcmhk'fl,-* 
Chr^tn. rfrfl AtIjs^ Nth 

PER1GUEUX.—Gft^eK Ho 3 mc. — During 1S91 ft mosaic Wft? fnun<I in the 
neighl>nrhm:iH of Perigueux. It has been purehitfled for die nuiseuni 
of the city. AceDnlinj^ %r^ the director of the luutR^ura, it m in pure 
arcbnir lircek Htyie, consisting almost entirely of geometric patterns, 
including rosctUtn.—t'^irNn ArK 

TOULOUSE,—A NEW MeseuM.—The historic hwilding called College 
Saint-l{uvTiioiid,^/has iKwn tiirne<l into a iSinscum of Ancient Md 
Exotic Decorative Art.'' It has klcly been opuueiJ. Tlic antiquities 
iMiluiiLT to tlie Ei^yjitianjttreek, Gallo-Roman anti KcnaisHantJe periiids, 
and are well iirraiigcil and for the lirat tinio properly exhibik^L — 
ChrmL ik^ ArU, 


SPAIN, 

ANCIENT COINS OF SPAIN—Ouc of the gmtle&t numlsmatisU of 
S|jain, 5L Oitnpaiier, had jiidt published a new wlitiori of hid : ApimfeJr 
j)ftru ItJi fanmehn wn E^xi^oL pubtishe^l in 

1S*j 7, under the title of: Lidktjxbjfr Mfinnd de fa NuTnminJttica EqmrioiiL 
It La ill two partd: Ibe Hrst treats of the ancient coina of Spaiiq the 
second uf the niij4iern. The antique rajimigy divides into tbri’^e grand 
ilivldtons* 

L Cuins issued on the peninsula hum the Greek colenizatlon to the 
reign of ('aligtilm 

h) Coins with Grct^k and witJi iTneechl Iberian inflcriptiomi. 

2. ) Anonymotia coins of Cartliagineau governoTa or vicerf^ys of the 
family rif Barca in Siioin, 

3. ) Coine with Phoenician ohanieters* 

4. J Coins with Libyco-Phoenician chametem. 

5. ) Coins with llierlan oharactors. 

6. ) Hispano-l Atiu and bHinguaL coins, 

II. Ilumiin Colins, from the invasion of the Romans to their total 
expulsion from the jnerdiiHiilji under Horacliiis. 

1IL Coins struck in Spain during the domi nation of the Bnevi and 
of the Vieigothn, 

1, ) Coitia of the Sue\i. 

2. ) Coins of the Visigotlis. 

A mnrfl remarkahle advance hEw been accomplishcfl in the doiuain 
of SpanDh numiflwmtics, as is shown by a comparison of the two 
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f-ditiuit? of it. Gimpmier's work, TfiLi ia parlionhrly uotioeahli; in 
thif ileciphcnneiil of IJdtiberiim inicriptioiifl whicli are still Ilir from 

yiehiini? up ihoir flecrct.—p, 

QR-€CO-PHt£NICIAN SCULPTURES.^ M. Loon IleUZty, who liaii' iwcule 
a sftudy nf tin* nrijnniil eonlptures found in Spain, tieiar Muruid, at a 
place t-sdlftl the “ Hill of the Saints,” ro'iojriibsifle the remain?, here, of 
a Grtceo'Phmnieian art which was nuturaliicd hy the ancient Iherlaiis. 
He tlii)oglit rtyc-aroh on the kihiI necessary to char the ipcstiaii com¬ 
pletely. M. Arthur Eiiael resfdOTided at once Ut bin trull, was charj^d 
with k miscjiim iu Sittin, utid Uc^an Uia work with t.TC«t itroiuise, tor, 
thrrdIll'll him, i\l. IJeuacy wjii* enahltid to lay Imforc tin; Academy 
iiumcroua cjwH hesitlw original tragiiientg-headiii and trunks of statues 
much rautilatetl, 1)Ut shnwiuir workniaJiHliiji mute rnstlc tliuu Unit t>f 
- the Cypriott; sculpture, an l a local chamulcr rtron^ly iiiarknl, ipving 
curious representation.^ iif the odd codtutiies of the [nt>plt‘, juvrticuliirK 
tif the ivcnian. It adds to the interest iu tliwe disL-OTcritss lliul thc-y 
were nut all made on tlic nriginal situ nd ex<‘.,'cvatiuti, luit at olhvr 
points quite remoie, as at ITonte Altegre and AlLiacatu. At the latti-r 
place 3L Kngel found a curious hunian-headud hnll, ill the dc^iription 
,.f wliich JLlIeiiaev points out various details of technitiue recaHing 
thi‘ moimmeiits of Chahlm and l^ersia. He Mkwed that, if tlic 
archDcologistrt interested hi Iheriiiu antiqoitii'a would direct their 
research to lliis iiiirion. they wouhi discover much iiiatenaj hciirhig 
uiKin that dcjnl-eivilimticju whieh precede-d the Etonum colonization 
in S}«iin,—L’Jwii firs jllnuinneafs, 1S02, p. 131. 

ALME1RA meABi—OiwOTEBr OF A Rowan Qtv —Tlie vicc-eoiisul nf Fnince 
at AlniEim Tci|>orta to the Arctii, lim Iimcr. that ut a pliice lietweeu the 
villages of Agna Diilce and Roipietas, al>out Id kilouietres fn.nn 
Alin nim, the flisiiovery hji.'i been made of the niiiiH of a Komiin city, 
whose frontage extend a over a length of tw o kilomctrw. The local 
arohamlogists arc not in aceon.i in the real name of this city; sonic 
believing it to be Tusrraniona, others Virgi.—CAron, <f«i Arl», 

No, iff, 

i^apftio.—RETwraitcTNE E*niBfTioai”Tn celebraling tlie centenary ot 
the discovery of America, the Spanish govemnient ha.^ orpuniziii ii 
retrospective exhibition in the new Pobicf' of the Arht, coustructed at 
a cost of about twenty-two millions of francR, which is to cimtain the 
National Lilirary, ArcbofolopeantluHCuni, Ethnolngina) M u.-ieuiit, etc. 

The Retrospiietive Exhibition is the first of eueh im[xirtflDce in 
Spain. For tlie Hi^ time the Cathedral and other church trenauries 
have been opened up, and their superb and historic works of art 
shown to the publi& To these are added tiie Crow'u collections, the 
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principal objects nf the ArchEonlogicjil Museum* of the public libranea 
i\f Madrid and the other inain cities, and adectioni^ from private 
coUectioua. 

It bi egpecmllv remarkable for the large number of old pain tinge of 
the primitive ^hoole of Castilte and Aiagon, derived in great part 
from the Early FLenii^h School, for ita tapeyiriea and embroLderiee, its 
illinninjited manixscripta and early block wood cute. It ia singular 
that the eh arches have sent but few ivoriea and worka in procioua 
metads. Aiuoug the Court ctdlectiuna arc to be anted fhjin the palace 
of Madrid aotoe auperh Flemish tapestries and gold-work^ from the 
convent at Laa Hudgas at Burgos, the great Arab standard taken at 
the battle of has NavitH de Toloou, and the gold of the king;s. 

From the store^honses of the Escurial eome some almost unknown 
superb paintings; a triptych hy Jerome Bosch atid a magnidcont 
Crucifixion by Rt^er Van der Weyden.—CArxm. rfca ArCa, No. 

A. L. FRtrrHiN^HAM^ Jil 
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Vol. VIJl. JULY-SEPTEMBER. 1893. Mq, 3, 


NOTES OP EASTERN TRAVEL 


The Ancient Roman Hoad f rom PMladelpMa to Qerma. 
—It was VVetlnestlay, SepfemlMir a ISQtt, when I left Amman 
(PliiladelpUia) en route for Jeniali (Gerosa). 1 had intended 
going by the usiuil rotindnbout rond tbrcnigh Ea-SaU, bnt 
Fellah, the ’Adwtin chief who acted as my escort, pi'eferred to 
aToid that government post, and proposed that we should 
take the direct rnad to the euet of Mount Gilead. As na 
inducement he promised to show ns an unknown ruin and an 
nncopied inscription. On the a mall maps which I had with 
me tills region was a perfect blank, and I accordingly ac¬ 
cepted the offer. In point of fact, this route had been 'fr.iF- 
ersed by Guy le Strange (who deaoribes it in SchiilimacheT*® 
Across Ihe Jordnn\ Selah Merrill, Liurence Oliphanr, and 
perhaps others. Hut tile number wJio have visited it is verv 
snialK and. the region lias been ns yet bat imperfectly ex¬ 
plored. Oonder foiled to survey tliis pnrt of the country on 
account of the interference of the Turkish anthorittes. who 
brought the Ea-st-Jordan survey to an abrupt termination and 
exiielled the explorers. Tim triad, which 1 do not find on 
KjeperfB riiiipB, is correctly laid do^m in Fischer-Gu the’s 
Neue Handkarie son Palmlifta. 

Starting from onr camp toward the soiitheastem end of the 
ruins of Amman, we de,scended tlie Wady -Anunan to the 
nortiieust until we had reached the end of the ruins In that 
direction, then we turned up a ravine to the west, where were 
rock-cut tombs. Ascending the side of this ravine we found 
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ourselves on a paved Homan road leading nortli. After rid¬ 
ing for atxjut an hour over a barren, stony phiteaUj we entertni 
a hill country, vvooded with oak and terebinth. Two hours 
from Amman we found some colnnins standing by the side of 
the road. These were plain shafts, unadorned and bearing no 
marks. Ten naitiutea later we came upon the extensive r ui ns 
of Yajuz, or Kom Tajiiz^ lying along the little Wady el-Uam- 
mum and the hiiJs on both sides of it. So one has yet found 
any inscriptions in these mins, but capitals of columns, orna- 
nientai siiell-shaped niches, a stone lion and an eagle, which 
were lying abont the well at the time of my visit, as well as 
the ornamental sknie-cutting, which i found in some of tli*- 
honeeH, indicate clearly that they belong to the late RomEin 
I}eritwl. And here I may add, a fact which 1 have not seen 
noticed elsewhem, that while in the Monbite country, as 
at Ma*in, Madeba^ Hesban, and el-Al, the ruins which strike 
the eye belong in general to the sixth jx^st-Christjau centnry, 
the ruins farther north, beginning with Khamibetf^B-Sukh, 
a little south of Amman, are several centuries earlier^ 

Merrili hay suggested the identification of Yajuz with 
Gadda, mentioned in the Tab^ila Peutingeriana as on the 
road from Damascus to Philadelphia, thirteen Roman miles 
from the latter^ and eleven tuilos from Hiititu or HadiihaT 
which he identifies with Kal'at ez^Xerka ; hut according to 
my Itinerary Yajus^ is n little? less than six Roman miles from 
Amman, which agrees with the distance as given in the 
Fischer Guthe map referred to above. Whatever the city 
was it was a place of considerable size about 2tMl a. d,, but 
apparently nnfortifiad. It is not mentioned by the Arabian 
geogrtiphere and historians^ sind would seem to have f^illeii 
into ruins before their day. 

One hour and twenty minutes beyond Yajuz we came upon 
several fallen columns lying on the east side of the road. 
Le Strange says : Where the road runs along the western 
slope of a shallow valley, we passed fragments of six more 
broken columns''; but he failed to observe the inscriptioii of 
Sever ns which w^is on the under side of one of the fallen cob 
limns. This was a monolith of white limestone, not less than 
nine feet in length, broken at the top, and with a large square 
pediment. The inscription ivas on the under aidej only a few 
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letters being visible in tiie position in wliieii the colnmn liiy. 
Felliih told ns a story about fifteen Fjvnchraen whom he had 
bronght to this place, and who hud been nnable to tnri; tiie 
column BO as to csamino the inscription. And certainly it 
was a difficult stone to move hotli on account of its weight, 
and still more on acctiunt of the large square iwdestal which 
held it firmly anchored. However, Mr. Twl, my servant 
Itajji Kework, and I 3 CfK}ped out wltii oni‘ knive.s ami litigers 
a deep hole the length of the column, and then pried it down 
into the hole by means of a terebinth hough as s lever. In 
this manner we turned it completely ovei-, and 1 was able to 
copy the whole inscription, which proved to bean inscription of 
Severus, as given in Professor Merriam's article in this Juuu- 
NAnfNo, I). Near this lay another plain shaft marked thus : 
+ II 4-, while on a tiiird column there was, according to mv 
day book, an inscription ; but if so I either failed to copy it, 
or liave lost ray copy. The fioint at which lliese columns lay 
is marked on the Fischer-(.intiie map us ii ruined site name<J 
Safnt. I saw no other riiins and did not hear this name. 

( Ine mile beyond this Ia; Strange reports “ the shafts of 
two broken calamus” of white limestone, one a monolith 
nine feet in length, near the jxiint uL which u road to Es-Salt 
branches off fmm t!ie old Roman roa/i. These two colnnms 
L failed to see. 

One hour and twenty-five minutes beyond the Inscription 
of Severus we found at the bcitlom of a volley a well culled 
’Ain Karashe, where we encamped for the uight. Tiiia ig 
thirteen Roman miles from .Amman, on the road to P,aniascus, 
and would therefore correspond with the position of Gailda 
as given in the Tabu In Pentitigerinna. It should l>e siiiii, 
how'ever, that, excepting tlie well itself, we saw no remains 
of antiquity; Ivnt such a well in thut country must always 
have attracted to itself some sort of settlement in thednys 
wlien the country was settled. VVbat rdle, if any, Gridda 
played in history, and wlmt was the origin of the mime 1 
have been unable to .ascertain. The mime certainly looks 
as if it were merely a Greek or Homan form of the 
ancient ITebrew Gad, which w'os one of the names of this 
district, so that even the Wady }ierka seems to have been 
called by the Hebrews Nahr-Gad (2 Sam. ixiv. 5). 
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Sliortlj- after lejivlng ’Ain Kamslie the next niomiiig- 
we Iflst the Rorann nwvtl, and finitid outaelvea following a 
mere (raek due north. One hour and thirty-eight miTmtes 
after leaving ’Ain Kamshe we came to tlie inaignificant mina 
of Jiibba, which 1 have not found on any map. Apparently 
it was a town of about thu same period aa Yajiiz, blit small 
and nninjportant. An hour iater we were in the deep valley 
of the Zerka, with its wide stretidies of pebbles and its beauti¬ 
ful groves of oleanders. On the other side wo fonnd the 
Koniiin road once more, ascending the Wadj" Jerash to tho 
ancient Geriisa, which Aferrill would identify with the still 
more ancient Rumoth liilead. Along this road we foonil 
three old Roman milestones in place. The first of these, 
which we found twenty-nine minntes after crossing the Zerkn, 
was marketi ITII. On the next, which we passed nineteen 
minutes later, 1 observed no mark, nor on the third, which 
was thirty-seven minutes further on. Between these two 
evidently one stone had been lost. 

Inscrtpii&us at Jerash. Tlie FTopylcpum .—Tlie urch has 
fallen, and the stones lie piled together in a great heap ex¬ 
tending down into the street. I copied every in5cril>ed piece 
which I could find in this heap, but had no means of rernov- 
ing the stones, or even turning them over. 1 also endeavored 
to photograph everything, but by a piece of rascality, the 
removal of a lens, these and a large nnmher of other wonld-be 
photographs were destroyed. Within tho last few years the 
TnrkLsh government has granted Jerash to a colony of Cir¬ 
cassian refugees from the Cattcasns. They have settled on the 
oast side of the stream, in that portion of tlie city formerly used 
for residences, and not in the part in which the temples and 
other public bnildings stood. Tliey are ntiliKing the rniiis to 
furnish material for their hoiieea. In the wall of one house I 
saw m Inscription upside down, which 1 could not copy, bfit 
photographed, and have therefore lost. The same was true of 
another inscription utilized in the huildlng of a wall. They 
were neither of them, however, of any especial imporlance. 
Donhtle.w every year the Circas.=uans dig up seveml such 
stones. {At Amman also something of the some sort is going 
on, and a fine-looking IfabathHjaii inscription was dug up 
there the day I left the place, but I was unable to get more 
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tlian a glance at it) In the itnmeditUe neighborhood of 
the propyl ten iti building there ninst be a considemble 
amount of inscribed material, even the colutuns in the 
streets at this point bearing insctiptiuns. Very little labor 
among the Lea pa of stones lying in front of the pro] >y] team, 
and in the basilica which ia opposite it, would proba¬ 
bly be rewarded by the recoTery of a number of new 
inscriptions. Unfortunately, I was unable to accomplish 
this labor. The only new inscription which I brought 
bach from Jerash w^as one found on a gravestone (see 
No. a, in Professor Merrjam's article) in the cemetery to the 
north of the town. My other inscriptions had already been 
published. But Professor Merriam has found among 
my notes some material for the correction of the inscript- 
tioii of Antoninus Pius on the great arch of the propryJceum 
■{Ibid., No, 3), 

In eiccuse of my apparent supiueness regarding inscrip¬ 
tions I must say that I visited the east of Jordan merely as a 
tourist, for mj own information, and wilii no idea of iindiiig 
any unpublished inscriptions. In fact 1 supposed that every¬ 
thing had been copied and publisimd. I had been in the 
saddle for four months, riding through link as far sou th as 
Mngheir (Ur), then up the Enphrates, and through Palestine 
in mid.summer, and was much exhausted. My time was 
limited. I bad bad no opportunity to look up publications 
beforehand and make notes for my guidance, and had only a 
general knowledge of w^hat had been done, I did not know, 
wlien I started for Palestine, that I should be able to do more 
than follow in the usual beaten tracks, and made no material 
provision for work. As the result of my brief experience east 
of Jordan 1 can say that there ate still aburidatd gleanings of 
Greek and I^tin inscriptions, generally the former. Even at 
Bosrah, where I sapposed that everything had been copied, I 
saw in the underground passages of the citadel (the old 
theatre) a Greek inscription of considerable length, which 
seems to have escaped observation ; at least I have not 
fonnd it among the pnhllshed iiiscriptioTts from that place. 
Unfortunately I did not copy it, because I supposed tliat It 
had been long since copied and ]>ubli3hed, and an attempt on 
tny part won Id have meant lights and time, and Iherafore not 
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merely backJitieeelj, bat permissioo and anapicion, with danger 
of delay , 

Jiaofls -—In his not lee of the Wolfe Expeditirm 
to Bnbylonjn, Professor Sterrett lias piihllsbed four milestone 
inscriptions found between Hukku or Eiek (Arucha) and 
Tadnior (Palraym), with a notice of three tiiilHaria or frag' 
ments of miJliariii from the snme stretch of road, I can add 
to these one more stone, found three hours and eighteen ndn" 
utes t)eyond Erek on the road towaixi the Euphrates. It was 
apparently a miltiarium, hnt of umisnally large size. It had 
been broken, and only one hirge fragment, seven feet or so in 
length, and a gtxKl two feet at least in diameter, was to be 
found. It was much covered with gray lichen, and the 
inscription, whicli was not deeply rut, was for the most part 
illegible. Out of seven lines I could read only a fetv scattered 
lettera in the last four {/Hd., No. 4). The stone and the 
inscription did not neaemlile the stone and itt-^cription on tiie 
eighth milestone from Palmyrti, a Diocletian inscription 
Sterrett, Papery of ike Am.. St hoof, of Class. Sludies, Wol/e 
£!ii^ediifon io Asia Minor, No. 034), but did resemble 
another atone, also copied by Sterrett, which lay fiirtlier 
out from Palmyra (Sterrett, No. 6H3). 

Sterrett passed out of Palmyra going west by the Homs 
route. I entered it on my way from Beiront to Baghdad, in 
November of 1889, by the Kiirietnin road, and returned over 
the same road in JiiJy of ISOO, and wan much impressed with 
the remains of imcient road stations of the Palmyrene period 
on that route, of which I have read little in descriptions of 
Palmyra. On this south western roa^l, two hours and twenty 
minutes from tlie mouth of the little pass through which one 
leaves Palmyra, almost in the middle of the plain, are the 
rem,'iin.s of tpiite a latge building, and there also stands erect 
at thts point a column, similar, except for its lack of inscrip¬ 
tion, to the Diocletian milllaria on the road from Palmyra to 
Aracha. Pour hours and forty njinntes beyond this Jn the 
direct line throngh the plain to Kurietain, is a very dedo 
ancient well, now called ’ Ain el-Bwekla. An ancient column 
was still standing here, but no inscription was visible Them 

this point, and to-day 
the Turks have a miserable little garrison of two or three 
gendarmes stationed by the weU. 
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Seven hours and ten minates bej^oml tliiSj Btill on the 
line to Kurietain, lies the pii^taresqiie and striking 
roin of fCasr el-Hnir. Here were eUindJngtlje rnins of a tower 
some fifty feet in height, and originjiLly forty feet square at 
the base- The coDstmctiou was charaeteristically Palmyrene^ 
ami OTi one of the comer stones halfway up the tower were 
two sun disc^i, one plain and one with curved radii. By the 
side of the tower was a buUdtng of brick and stone^ aur- 
ruimding a large court, some two hundred feet equaret and 
entered by a very omameutal stone gateway on the east side. 
This had evidently been a caravansemi. Outside of the walls 
and tower were a couple of gmalJer ruins, and near one of 
these an ancient w^ell^ now choked up. Half a mile to the 
north is another gateway^ similar to the one mentioned above^ 
but almost entirely withont the rich and elaborate carving by 
w hich tliiit wiia adorned. The building belonging to this gate¬ 
way had quite disappeared, but not far away were the rulna 
of a large reservtur. This obtained its water through an 
aquednct which runs several miles across the i>lain to St^dd 
ebBerdi in tlia mountains southward. Here are the ruins of 
a dam across a ravine, by ineans of wliich in the rainy season 
Witter wtia stored for use in the dry. The wliule equipment 
of this station was singularly interesting and completCj hut 
1 have never seen it described by any tttivcller. 

iSeven hours and thirty minutes from Ivasr el-Huir^ across a 
perfectly level plain {Kieperf s map represents liuxjrrectly a 
chain of hills as partially crossing the plain at this point) lies 
KurietaiUt some, ancieTit- Kiriathaim, the most important 
srsition on the road from Palmyra to Damascus- Here there 
is plenty of water^ including hot sulpliiiir springs, and a town 
of some importance has always existeil, fe^everal flagments 
of insoriptlDns, for the most part copietl by others (but qf. 
P^uf. -\ferriam’s Tfo. 6)^ I found built into walls, one in- 
scribefl stone forming the lintel of the gateway of a courtyard. 

It may not be amiss to add a w ord reganling the roads to 
the eest of Palmyra. We have seen that Homan milestones 
are found beyond Rakka (Amcha), the first station beyond 
Palniyrn, In addition to these mdestoneSi we find at certain 
di.stances the mins of ancient guardbonses, giving evidence 
of the neceasity of proteclion along this fri>ntier road. At 
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Siikhiie, between eight anti nine hours beyond Rakka, there 
is running water, and also hot sulphur springs. There are 
visible here the foundations of ancient buildings of cousider- 
abJe extent. Evidently Sukhne was a towut and probably 
a bathing resort of some sort, in the Palmyrene and Roman 
periods. Wlint its ancient name was is not known. From 
this point the present track to Babylonia leads a little north 
of east CO Jnbb Eabakih, or deep well of Kuliakib, seventeen 
liours from Snkhtie. Between these two points f found no 
trace of old roads, but at Kal)akib, besides the well, which is 
ancient, there axe the ruins of a Teservoir and aqnednct. 
The same plan for collecting and storing water had l>een 
pursued here as at Ka.-sr ebITaTr. From this point the official 
Turkish route leads to Deir on the Euphrates (Kiepert’s map 
indicates a sort of wady as leading from Sukhne to Deir, 
formingn natural route, bat no such wady exists), but the 
traditional caravan route is from Kabakib to the old castle of 
Rr?hiiba, a long day’s jonrney further down the river. This 
is a shorter and more natural road than the one to Deir. 
Rehaba itself is an Arabic ruin of a rather late period, but 
built apparently upon a much earlier fortress. There was 
quite a centre of populatiuii hereabout in the Arabic period* 
There are several riiiiwl villages along the bluff of the 
desert plateau near Rehaba, and tlie plain of the Euphrates, 
which is unusually broad at this point, is strewed for miles 
irith fragments of glass, brick, and pottery, and dotted ndth 
ruined monads. Two of these teUs on the edge of the river 
are occupied by good-sized modern villages, Meyad in and 
IsLiara, but the earliest remains which the natives seem to 
have discovered in such part of those as they have dis¬ 
turbed do not antedate the close of the seventh post-Christian 
century. A little al>ove Rehaba ocoura the junction of the 
ancient Khabonr with the Euphrates, and thera, on the noriji- 
em bank of the Euphrates, stood Circesinm. In view of these 
facts, r should snpptise that the ancient road certainly joined 
the Euphrates ut Rehaba. and not Deir. One day’s journey 
below Rehaba, where the river presses close against the 
BouThern bloff, some two hundred feet in height, stands in a 
commanding ijosition the fine ruin of Salahiyeh. Although 
bearing the name of Selah-nd-din, this is manifeally a Pal- 
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loyrene ruin, and marks the eastern limit of the Palmyrene 
dominions in the strict sense, as does Haleblyeh or }^nobie!i 
^anoieiit ^nebia) the western. VVhat was the ancient name 
of Sniahiyeh I litiTe been unable to ascertain, or whether 
there was a direct route from Snkhne to this point. 

Certain it is, however, that in the Palmyrene and Roman 
period there was a direct road north ivard fiom Sukhne to 
Riigga. ancient Ificephorinm, on the Euphrates. This road 
passed throagh Resafa, the bibliCnil Rezeph, a city important 
and famous in Hebrew and Ass3’Tian times. Resafa was 'viS' 
ited in 1838 or 1839, at the time of the English survey of the 
Euphrates, and reported to be a finely preserved ruin of the 
Byzantine period. Later travellers failed to reach it, and 
among others Sachan, I was cq^ually unfortunate. More¬ 
over, Arabs, who professed to have visited the site, assured 
me that there was no longer anything atanding. This seemed 
not improbable, in view of the changes wbicli had taken 
place in the neigliboriug Zenobia between Chesney’s expedi¬ 
tion and otir own. Bnt last winter Mr. Haynes sacceedcd 
in visiting the place on behalf of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania expedition to Babylonia, He writes me aa 
follows ; 

Resafa appears to have been an important city in the 
early ceatnries of onr era, as a large ehnrch of the third or 
fourth century attests. 

"The walls still stand, bnt being built of soft gypsum (pure 
and white) are badly crnmbled in places. The city w'as built 
four square, with its sides to the cardinal points and enclosed 
an area of more than sixty acres. Its beautiful gate is worthy 
of more time and attention than I could give it The city was 
supplied with splendid cisterns, both within and without the 
w'aU.s. Some of these cisterns are perfect to-day. The soil 
1.^ excellent, too, and altogether it is a charming spot for a 
desert city," 

£ 1 - Uz El Kkuthr ,—On the basis of a couple of frag¬ 
men tary inscriptions I have perhaps roamed over an inade¬ 
quately large territory in my notes, and yet, finding myself 
in the region of the Euphrates, I cannot refrain from wander¬ 
ing still further, and adding a brief note on two sites, the 
origin and meaning of whose names seem to have been over- 
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looked by all travellers. In the Enphrates, some three days- 
journey below Anab, lies the island town of el-Oazz, as It is 
given on Kiepert'a map, or or Alnap as given by othera. 

This ia merely the name of the atioient Arabic goddess eh 
^UzZi and the town was evidently named after her in the same 
way that Anah waa named after Anat. That the name is 
ancient is shown by the fact that Roman writers call it 
Alnsa. 

Half a day's Journey south of Samawa, on the east bank of 
the Enphrates, and abont three hours from the rnins of the 
ancietit Uruk or Erecht is a place called by KJepert el-Khidr, 
by othera eh that hr. There ie at this place a grove in which 
all life is inviolable. It is, in fact, an ancient pre-Islamio 
aanctuary of a well-known type. It was called^ apparently^ 
in common parlance, el-Klindhr| or “the evergreen,*^ In 
the Moslem period that name came to be applied to the 
prophet Elijah, and consequently to-day this grove, with its 
ancient heathen right of eanctnaryja heldsacretl to Elijah. 

* l7isii}Tiplim/Tom YerKapu Brcfussa. —This inscription is 
in the gate of the old wall known as Yer Kapu, on the left- 
hand poat aa one goes onfc of the dty, at about the height of 
a man’s head and npward^ and is much chipped, and worn, so 
ns to escape ordinary observation* It was show^n to me 
by the Rev, Mr. Crawford^ A. B. C. F. M. missionary at 
Bronsaa, with whose assistance T obtained several mbhinga. 

I nlm phorogrtiphed an illegible inscriprion on a large, badly 
Hiiked block of marble lying in the street opposite a cafe^ near 
the llisaar Kapn, in the upper city. 

John P. PisnsHS, 

St. iricaAi5L"s Cmrnqii, 

New Tciilk Crrr, . 
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For If the citjof ilic LdikoiikliiiODfnn^ ahould he Inid waste uad there -should 
oiiIt lie left the uinicEiiisirlLja, and the foundationa of atmcturee, I th i nk that iioi- 
wttlifitAndinj^ Its ppkndiJ uehiett^Enent^ thprc would be amon^ posterity ipuch 
dLsbeJtef in its foriner power,"—TiirsTl3, 1, 2. 

Oiir sole gaide^btK>k tiJ ancjietit Sparta might Itave betsn 
written with greater estactness and detail tban it has beeiL, 
had Faiisautaa, like ThukydideiS, looked into the future and 
foref^eeu the well-nigh utter obliteration of erery landmark 
there. The old archfeologisD mmt haTe undoubtedly experi- 
enoeil the diffieuity of identifying sites ip an ancient city that 
had been razed to the ground. We hnd him at any rate iq 
R oman Corinth searching for every remnant and landmark of 
the former city, which Munimiua had so utterly destroyecL 
Yet his own experience seems not to have awakened in him 
liny 111 ought that Sparta might some day suffer the anme fate 
as Corinth, and that future arehmologista would have no 
other source than his book for rebuilding her in the iniagi- 
mil ion. His account of Spartan topography 5 a a most 
harroisdng combination of precision and vagueness. At times 
he appears almost to be mocking his puzzled readers. After 
carefully lociiting for ua each building along some avenue, 
with a Ixiuptiful use of such ejqiressions as, near/^ ** opi>0‘ 
site,” the left of,” “behind” etc., he suddenly informs us 
that, * ' the Lrfikedaimoakius havea building called so-aod-so/* 
or “a place in Sparta has such-and-such a name,” with¬ 
out further particulars as to jiiet where this building, or that 
place, may be in the wide limits of the city. Again, on but 
one or two occasions does he tell us whether a street runs 
east or west; elsewhere the points of the compass are wholly 
neglected. The hills on the ancient ^ite winch might have 
served us as excellent Landmarks in the topography, had 
they been carefully described and located, are on the conirary 
so vaguely referred to that we are more confused than helped 
by his mention of them. This inaccurate style of doscripTlon 
hag naturally produced much dismay and disagreement 
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aiJioilg modern topogmpLera* Some (^, Baedeker, p. 274, 
U[id Joanne, p, 952) despaiiingly assert that nothing certain 
can be gathered as to the site of any object eave the theatre, 
the ruins of which still exist. Others, more hopefnl, hare 
attempted to identify tUcTarions hills, to locate the Akropolis, 
the Agora and the Broinos, to tmce the diiiection of the prin- 
cii>al streets, and even to find a place for each temple nnd 
tomb mentioned by tlie old “ periegete.” But the unhappy 
product of all their labor has been a crop of “Plans of 
Ancient Sparta/’ each dlQeriag widely from the others, the 
only stationary site in all being That of the theati-e, about 
which there can luckily be neither donbt nor disagreement. 

Indeed, we might consider the question of Spartan topog¬ 
raphy an insoluble one, were we forever to be left to our own 
interpretation of Paiisanius’ language, with no farther aid 
than the present site of Spartn affords, together with the few 
stray alluaioos in other ancient authors. Excavations, how¬ 
ever, have been already begun under the direction of the 
Ameiican School at Athens, and although small results have 
as yet been arrived at, it is probable that in the near fnture, 
when the work is resumed, much light will be thrown on 
many points which otherwise might remain under endless 
dispute. Since this excavation may not be oontinued for 
another year, thei'e is still oppurtiitiity left for theorising on 
the question of Fausaniaa’ route through the city and for 
presenting one more *' plan '• which may or may not receive 
corroboration from the opening up of the soil. In the year 
1890 the first sepainte treatise on the subject of Spartan topog¬ 
raphy appeared in the shape of a pamphlet by Dr. Heinrich 
Stein entitled Dk Torpoff^raphk alien Sparta, Previous 
to this work we find the topic discussed in a less thorough 
way by various travellera and topographers, chief among 
whom are Leake, Wyse, Curtins, Bursiari, and Benle. The 
last words in the controversy, however, have been written by 
a modem resident of Sparta, formerly instructor at the 
gymnasium in that town, and at present filling the same 
position at Gythion, the port of Sparta. Professor Coiistan* 
linos ^ estorides has had the inestimable adv^antage, over til I 
other writers on the subject, of living on Spartnn soil and of 
being thoroughly acquainted with every foot of ground he de- 
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a^i'ibes. neat; little painphlet^ Toitoypfftpm ^ipxaia^ 

^TTffpri^f, wiia presitmably completed preTiona to the com¬ 
mencement of excavations in the spring of 1803, since he 
aonouncce with evident satisfaction on the last letif of his pam¬ 
phlet that these exmvatioTis completely confirm his views as to 
the site of the Agom and the circular bnilding of Epimenidesj 
wherebyhe indulges confidently in the hope that all bis opinions 
will be proved equally correct. Tliat the learned ;K£rS? 7 j^r/rj 7 r 
is mistaken in some of his judgments^ and that future excava¬ 
tions will not endorse his theories as generonsly as he expects, 
is theconclnsion to which I have arrived after severfd visits to 
the ancient site as well as a carefnl and prolonged stndy of 
the subject in all its details. Discarding for the most part all 
the various views of former topogTaphers^ I will chiefly con¬ 
fine myself to a criticism of this latest and most complete 
monograph by Professor Nestorides^ looking forward with 
anxious expectation to the time when the pick^iixe and sjMide 
shidl finally decide whose plan came the nearest to the truth. 

TACiL ly.-il.-l. ** A.dT)anciTig from Tliornax, iha city U rcftcbefi which wpifl 
orl^ncilly tanm^d Sparta but whith cnrtip ]a time nlBotc Iw? calilecl Tjatetljiimon, a 
uimfi lliat WHS applied up to thoi pcn™l Iei the whoTe terrilory. Now, before my 
accauiit of ibc Spartimfi, 1 will dcclaw mj mfilho^l of defcnpllnn* tiis bsiih^? which 
I Jn my treatise on Attika, namely, not to describe eTeiytVung, one iiftiir 

anotJirr, in de^l, but to select what is musi werthy of menlioo. For my plan 
from Urn bei^InniDi^ hoA been to pick out whai fi mui^t imporbuit from wlmt eAch 
people imy about thCEiiselves^ the whole msfls being vast and murb of li not wnrfb 
incntkinlng, Consldcifiiig tlint my resolve n good one. 1 kIuiH not dirpivnl fmin 
it anywhere." 

WhatPTer other fnnlts he rany l>e gnilty of hb urcli£eologiet 
or art critic, Pfiueanms scemB to have lieeii iiossesscft of gome 
sease of and luethotl in Ijis topographicai tour throogh 

Greece. The geneml crmTigement of Ills entire work is at 
once Ixith comprebensive nitd compact. His route ti^rongh 
each o£ the diTisions of (Treece ff>llows it most regnlnr plan, 
That his circnlt of each separate city was also methodically 
undertaken can be more readily believed tlmn that lie whti- 
dered nboat aimlessly, mgarilJess of all harmony and continu¬ 
ity in his note-book, Hia very niethod of eliminating what 
wns nnimportunt rather tends to make ns believe tliat he had 
nthei' metUoda also, and among others a method of degcrilling 
the Btreet,s and buildings of a city in as close a consecution as 
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traTeler arriving from Tripolitza and Tegea c:ro$i3<»B tile 
Enrotas not far soutli of the acanty retuaing i>f an old bridge 
over which witlioat doubt Pauganias passed before entering 
the city. No mention does lie moke, however, of bridge «r 
anything till he i^eacliBs the market-place, which first seems to 
attract hj^ attentioa. It has been castomary to identifT this 
bridge with the Babyka of the ancient Lykurgian oracle.' 

* PJUL, Lgk, Ti. 11 iw if ilpaj dntiWdfefl) jUrtofii Bo^tjuif rt ml KHHua«( comn 
Phit«rli’»etiit«meni; H ^ rt* oiiwrm 

■Ae««rilw Curtia,’ reamrlt.’ 

?□!. fi. pp. ^37p 312. 
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was possible. If we read his account of Corinth, of Thebes, 
or of Athens, we can trace bis course in each inatfl^f" 
ont having to raise onr pencil from the plan of .. . 

the so-called Enneakroiinos episode in the case of Athens is 
no exception, if we follow Dr. Ddrpfeld’s views on the ques¬ 
tion {Mt/ihol. and Afonum. <jf Athens, by Jane Harrisun, 
p. 69). Admitting and recognising then a sense of system in 
our guide, which topographers seem generally to deny hini, 
let ns first consider how he entered Sparta. The modem 
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Until we know to which stream the Knakion refers, it is bat 
nseless gneas-w'ork to attempt to locnte the bridge Babyka. 
If the Knakion can be proved to be the stream to the north of 
Sparta’s moat northern bill {aa 1 believe it was), then Babyka 
would with far more likelihood be some bridge Eo the south 
of the city, either over the Eorotaa or the Tiasa (the modem 
Magaln), since the phrase “between Babyka and Knakion” 
probably refers to the entire region of the Spartan city rather 
than the mere siiot of assembly, U, however, Plutarch’s 
passage be not corrnpt, and his Oinous be the same with the 
Oinous in Athenaios (i, 31, Wtftrr Pitani}., then the nsnally 
accepted site of Babyka may be the tfomect one, and Oinons 
niay have been the name given to the northeast quarter of 
Spur to, lying, so to speak, between the bridge and the torrent 
Knakion. The street by which Pausatikus entered Speartii 
and reached the Agom liiy nndonbtedly between the iiilJa 
marked us Akropolht andPhrnria on the uccompanying plan. 
The present path which follows the same direction ascends a 
low ridge joining these two hills and then descends to the 
level olive grove on (he old Agora site. Somewhere betiveen 
the river and this ridge the city wall must have passed. This 
wall, which Patisanias speaks of on several occasions, was 
pmbably the one built by order of Appiiis, the Boman legate, 
in the second ceiktury before Christ/ The wall of ^"^.abis had 
been demolished by the Acha'an League, upon the death 
of that tyrant.* The first wall ever raised about Sparta 
appears to have been that 9y<iken of by Pausanias us haslily 
thrown up on the occasion of Demetrins’ advance upon the 
city {AcA. viii. 3). To-day there is no portion of any wull 
remaining, and the only information we have regarding its 
length and direction is gathered from Poly bios, who tells us 
Cysi) that the city was forty-eight stadesin circumference and 
(E 22) that its shape was somewhat circular. Fiiusaniiis 
takes no notice of the wall as he passes through it, nor drtes 
he describe any object along his road. But it is not tiis hnbit 
to pass by anything of arcbmological interest, leaving it for 
after consideration; so we may rest assured that he saw notli- 
ing w'orth noting along this aveune, nor can we with Nestorides 

* PAtia, A<h. ix. 4 ; mtxSnOir d* ent if afix^ a-tHif Sira^ddfuif d jriseSaf rt* dirreuf, 

•PinB., A<A. viii. 8 r if. Liv. 1. 84- a 37; I, 35, e, 80, 
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reasoDably suppose after Ilia description of tile Agora nnd 
an ntenne leading sontb, he returns to this northern rond and 
eDiimemtes its Iniddings. It is true that a lew ancient slabs 
and rolnmn drums may be seen projecting from the soil near 
the suniinit of the ridge, bnt it is not necessary to suppose 
these reinains to be in nor need they ha^e formed 

part, of any important or conspicnons edifice* However, I 
will present still stronger arguments against this being the 
site of tliG Bkias street, when the description of that street is 
reached. 

pAm a to ll, Jfffrra, — '‘The LikedEiimi^DE&bE wliei occutij Siwirta 

htLYP i^n Agorm Well ivorth aetltig, and on the A^oranrc ttifl* Etiuleyterlon of ihe 
O^TOuaia itnd* Uie oflleeBof ELt Ephort," Nuxnciphy)iike§, and ihc afl-rnUed * Bid- 
ialnJ, . , Tbu mG4t coitspijeuaiis hulldlug »□ ihv. An^nm ie tiifi one iJiey call I he* 
Beou Ptrslk^, buSt from Utc apoD# Lukiin fmtu ]^Iede«. tn Uic ccunie of time 
Uui V Lave irauBfunDed U into Iti pre^ntfilzc and hiive rirblj embtllihUiid ll. O^er 
LLl! columns stand Torions Persians in wkile m&jfbip, amimg theni ^InrdonJos^ Mm 
of Gobryas. Artemisin, dnnghter of Lygduuls liud qncen of naJULarruisnos, 14. 
also repreicTited. . . There temples nlio on Llie A^m ; one. a.* temple of 
CffiSflT. . . Thnrp AlflO ii*teinp1t^ lo his sen Auj^^ujslus, . . the" altar nf 

AngnsSuR they show a" bnM3za atatoq of Agios. » . Oq the Agora of ihe Bpartaos 
there am nlm flLatui:!» of " Apollp Pjthiicw,^* Artciuiif, and '* helo, And ill tbi* 
rigl on 1 a called tlm GbcfiM, Sii the gyntnopi^dltt (h fi*aR[ to wlilcli the I Ake- 

didmaninuif dcvote niofc nttentlou than tenny ntlicrj llieephi^bi Join here In nhoml 
danrea befon^ Apollo. Not far from these aiatnes there is hieron of Q(k and 
olhem of “ Zeui Agomkw,^ Athena A^TOtiiIa,“ Pmf'tdon sumaTiked A^phAlkw, and 
nlao of ^ Ap^jllo nnd “ Hem. A huge eSAtuc of the i^partan hjw Ifhewloe 

hi^n sotnp. The LiUiedaTmcinuiusAlHO hare a “ hl-eron of the Molrai, and near It in 
the " toLfib of Orefltefl, the sen of Agnmemncn, Mncq In obedleiice iti an omelc thev 
conveyed ihe hnnes of Orente* from Tecea imd hurled them hetu. Passing iaV 
tomh of Orpstefl one sees n ® statue of P<dydDroA, son of Alkameha^, which kfn^ 
tliny have exnlEod E^jsneh honor that their public ofllcers s:timip wEth ibe Uknm*^ 
of Polydorofl whjitin cr doeumeats require stumping, I'herc in aisq a « llerTiies 
Agoraiw carry lug Dlonymsfl jl*. a rhlld, and the M>ca1kd ariilialc Ephoram in 
which Me the toniba of Eplmcniden the CreUiTU and Aphari^us §cin of PeTEumn, 

Thr IjikiidiinumiiLiijji alHo jHMaBres k ** Zens Xeuio^ and an ” ,\iheDa ^enia." 

AJmoet the exaet position of the Spartan Agora ran Ite tJe* 
termined. Tl(at it was on level ground, of rectangular shape 
and large size, scarcely can he questioned. Tile roiigli hill, 
summit of irregnlar outline which |,eake proposes as the site 
is wholly utJsnUahle in every particnlar. nor cun we believe 
with Stein that even a portion of the Agora extended over 
hilly and nneven soil, Patisanias' expression “ trSin 
evidently referi^d to its siw.* no less than its adorameni. We 
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ha^Vfi atill better evidence of ite epacioiiHtiees. In Xenophon^a 
entertjiining account of tbe conspiracy of Kinadon in the first 
year of Agesjhtos' I'eign, the informer tells the ephors that 
Kinudon hud taken him to the Agora and had bidden him 
connt those who were of pare Spartan blood ; xai /yaJ, 

fiaaikia rf nai iipopouS Kit I ff^poyrix^ Ktri «Aloir» 

tkS TSTTapaKOKTa Ti pf rovrovs, & Xivadw*', 

tMiXtvaas ^ o Si iTirfj Tovrovif trot 

jiuX^ttlou; ilritif Tovi S'aXXov? Tta^Tfri (TVppaxovS nXiov tj rer- 
pmKtffxtXiov? ovTaS Toiif eV ry ayopa, Onr principal help, 
however, towaiYl the identification of the site is afforded by 
PaasanhtS' remark that the street to tbe west from the Agora 
presently x>as5ed the theatre. I have little donbt then that 




the northern aide of the square lay close to the hill marked 
Akropolia on the plan, nnd that it extended from a point not 
far east of the tUeatm to the spot‘where tbe road already 
mentioned from tbe north reached the level after crossing 
the ridge. Tlie ounJiguration of the soil has doubtless 
changed somewhat since the Lime of Pnusanias, and it seems 
most probable that the recently discovered circular founda¬ 
tion was closer to the level Agom oti this northern side. Tile 
identification of this ruin with the circular building at tnbtited 
to Epimenides T consider a great mistake, nnd bow Nestorides 
should have selected that exact spot for the site, even before 
excavations were begun, is to me inexplicable. The position 
of this ruin is such that the edifice which it represents could 
only have been described as being either on the market-place 
or on the path up to the Akropolis. Tbe site that Nestorides 
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assigns to the temple of Kor& Soteira wotild also Lave been on 
the iiseent to the AkropoUa and at a considerable distance 
from his street of the Skias. But Pausaniaa does not speak 
of these bnildings aa being on a difieient street, nor does he 
make the ascent of the Akropolis until he lias described all 
other parts of the city. Moreover, hud he made this detour, 
he would have done so before reaching the Skias, if the an¬ 
cient roads and modern mnle-paths followed the same direct 
tion, as is likely. In addition to these objections, other rea¬ 
sons will be given later for disbelieving the theory that the 
Skias street ran lo the north, in whioU case Epimenidea' build¬ 
ing could never have been, in this region at all. What edifice, 
then, does this ruin represent ? Among the objects noticed 
by Pausanias as facing the Agoi-u is included a colossal statne 
{jtfyaS arApiai) of Deiiios, Now, on the summit of this large 
“ circular foundation.” the base of a statue was discovered, and 
among the ruins wag found the thumb of what Dr. Waldstein 
calls ” some colossal image.’" He concludes that both base and 
thumb belong to one of the two statues mentioned by Pan- 
sanias as being in the building of Epimenides. But neither 
the Olympian Aphrfjditc nor the Zeus is spoken of an colossal 
in size,* and Punsanias never fails to tell us wdien he sees & 
gtatne extraordinarily large. But why, it may be urged, 
should Demos have been erected on a huge stone circular 
platform nearly one hundred feet in diameter 1 1 admit this 

cannot easily bo explained, as Widdstein supposes, this 
platform was actually of that size and shape. Prom my own 
observation, however, I stionld rather regard the diameter as 
nearer fifty than one hundred feet, and I believe, moreover, 
that further excavation ivill reveal tlie fact tliat this w‘as not 
a round platform, but n sort of semicircular retaining-wall, 
erected with the object of giving the huge image a secure and 
elevated position close to tiie Agora, and overlooking it. As 
to the arrangement of tile various edifices on the .4gora, tak¬ 
ing for granted that Pausanias enumerated them in coiisecn- 
tive order, I believe thnt be com me need Lis description with 
the building on his left as he entered the Agora, since the 
statue of Demos is near Hie end of his list. We are told 
farther on that the office of the Bidiaioi was situated where 
the avenue called Aplieta left the Agora. This avenue ran 
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eastward, as I aliall soon attoin[)l; to show. The Bidmion was 
therefore ou tlie ejist aide of the Agora, moat probably in the 
southeast corner, the government bnildings occupying the 
entire east face. Jfeatorides argues that the so-called 
“Choros" must have been in the northwest corner of the 
Agora, inasmnch as the dethroned Demaratos is re2>re3Gnted 
by Uerodotos (vi. 07) as witnessing tlje gymnopaidia from a 
position in the theatre. It is ridicolous, however, to suppose 
that the theatre would Lave been chosen as tlie place from 
which to view events occurring in the Agora, ^for need we 
understand from Pansaiiias’ words that all the festivities in 
connection with the gyninopaidia took place in the Agora. 
Indeed, we are distinctly itiformed otherwise by other 
authors.* 

There can be no objection then to locating the “ Chores,” us 
I have done, in the soiiCbwest corner near where the avenue 
of the Skias leaves tlie square. On reaching the north side, 
Pausanias seem.s to have had his attention attracted to the 
l>^mos statue before he actually reached it, the nul}- apparent 
de^tarture from bis custom of noticing everything in proper 
order. There is scarcely space to t he east of it for the three 
bnildings that are afterward described. The position of the 
statae of i5ens Xenios and Athena Xenia, just where stmugers 
from Arkadia would enter the Agora frem the north, 1 might 
offer as additiouiil evidence in favor of tny arrangement. It 
is certainJy as strong an aigument as tliat of Stein and 
Nestorides, who claim that the Skias street must have led to 
the north, seeing that Dionysos came from the north and there 
w'as a temenos ” to his guide on that street t There is no rea¬ 
son to snp 2 ><>se ivith Stein and Xestorides that the older Agora 
lay on the street of the ISkias and that at some later period 
{i. after the second Mcsseniaii War) this larger Agora of 
Fansunm superseded it. Pausanias merely mentions a 
square on that street tvhere in ancient times small ware 
(d used to be sold. There migltt easily have been some 

such place in addition to the larger Agont; paTroi cannot 

* (7fr Athkn. xSt, 03J : ^ woXtusl cif 

TTpi roii- rif ri iSrsrpOT ; Piatt. , 2D : jTfifimrfliiJJjir yAp i/aa^ 

Ayuitd^aphw ^opt^ h 1^" ; but in HJ£^TCIT. i. V. }vpvawittSi£t ; h yap liji^ 
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possibly refer to all that is sold in tlie public market. We 
must remember also that on the Agoiu of Pansaniag 3tf>od the 
Stoa Pei-sik^, the Tomb of Orestes, the archaic Bphoreion. and 
other buildings which must have dated from the earliest times^ 
for PluLarcVs statement that the great earthquake of 4^ 
B. 0* left only five buildings stiindiug caa aciircely imply the 
total destruction of the rest/ The ciaesical scholar cannot 
but feel intense in teres L in the investigations whicli may soon 
be made on this most important of all Spartan sites. 

Among the olive-trees which to-day cover the ancient site 
occasional column drums and hewn blocks of stone may be 
seen here and there projecting from the soil. Stich few exca¬ 
vations, however, as have lately been made on the spot have 
resulted only in disappointmentt owing to the discovery ihufc 
these scanty i-cmaius are not in situ. * It is to be hoped 
that continued search vvill lead to better results, for it hardly 
seems possible that all tmces could have been olditerated of 
those buildings which an:?used a modicum of enthusiasm even 
in the apitthetic breast of Patisanias. 

Pj,riiL 3. xtL 1 O) &. Tftr Apkriji : " Ai >hu go fram Agom by Ihv rcmd 
Uity miiifi Apbetn. ibm is Uiy nn-c^nllHl ^ BoAcl^Iei j bul mj narrAli^-o cumpcilfl nie 
Qril to expliiitk niimu \;hvn lo liiL ttwid. TLey 6iiv IhuL Tkarioi^ j3fiH334iliTW?tl ci 
fool-mce IwOrtTneja Uic uf Ptiii;lo|HS. It Ls weJJ ki^nn-n i\ml OayBfieui^ won. 

Thfy hSro aity that llio ninuiirs were stJirtoil oti a pourse leaillng thrcinirli 

ibe Af^kelu- Oil Ibig roui, ag I biiTC juBL llm Ijtkf'daiuioijluiin 
die ^laiaeii ’ Bouuftik, fonDcrlv the bou^ of Kibg Polj-Jcrroi Wbth bp died, 
liowu^L'i, Uiey bdii^^bt it frtim liifl wliiow, payiQir for it \a ctjcirii, gtnoa l'oIulxI fiftrer 
or gold was not in iwe tlieti, but stiU in arctuJc foalilon ihnj- paid for nrllrlcv in 
uica. slareft, nnd imcoiTii.rl dln-r nnd goM. . . And beyond the BidiaEon 1* n * 
hlefOD or Atbcnn; And Tkiyiippns is Rft!d to have set up Um’ stalue and lo linTe 
uaiu^ it Keleiiihei^, hnvlng cnnr^uonid tbo Buitorw of fn ihe mn^% And 

ba bnlti JiierA of XolpLiliiein, lliras In numbinr nud €e|.ifLmle fnun raieli oiiier 
.Vdx'iiTioiu^ fljoiig Uip Aplicca UiErii stm luemn of * lops, who to lifivn ]ivtd Ju 
tlje tlmo of Lelcs or >tylc*, and of * Aniph3areic^, sion of tJXkles. TLej believe 
that iUb aonA of Tyndafeiifl bulll lbi« In bB3nor of Amiiklunio^, welhg that bo wh-h 
tEiciSr oomiEo. And tbere i?i idju a *■ horodn of Loies bimaplL And no r. far ftenu 
iljeso ift a * unacnoeof PoseEdon Talnarlos. And not a long disaaueoof! i.^ a ^ autue 
of Atbena, wliliJi Ibey Tlit CQlottiiU lo Imlj luid TiirEnLUEii mi up. And Cjo 
plaoe wbick they oil! the * Uellenlon wjia bo Darned bprause Ibo?^ HononoF, wbo 
wnm preparing to defend tliemBelves agaEiiat Xeriog as U& wua about to ovit 
I nto Europe, took ooiuiboJ ld thig place && to the iminner in wbicli titEj alinnld 

* PbtlT,, Kim. Xtl 4- niT^ ^ r} sna?rff ^ 6itiw wtvrt^ 

^ Wali^jtkis'a rtoport to tbc ArciiucolotdKal Iimaiiite. 
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rcdst hjm. But ftuchtlisr story sajw UibI Utoae who tijok jwrt tii ihc 
agniii&t TUum aao. favor to Miifleluo{> consul ted then Imw ihtiy woiitd hiialile tofict 
for Tfoy and punlsb AJfLXjmder tbe rape of Htjlen- Aud iie(tf llie Hwlleo- 
Ion they hLow a' tomb of Tnhhybtm. . . Aud the T^ikcdiiimoTiiiios Lave ao ^ 
ftluir 10 ApolSu Akrltua. Aud lliere ts a JaJoron of Gft adltjd GoESptci'n!, and bvyntid 
it a » statue of Apollo ^loJoatei la set up, Aod et the^Ttrerucend of tbe Apliotali 
and neaT^at the wall in a ” hloruti of Diktyntia aud tlie ** ruyol tomba of the so- 
caHoil Eiiry|!ontidfti." 



Tliroe avenues are inentioTied by Pausanias as leadiag from 
the Agora, but he tells us the direction of only one, i. that 
which led to the west. Pansanias himself ninet have arrived 
by a street from the north; w*e have therefore the east and 
south sides of tlie Agora remaining, in which we may sup¬ 
pose the two other ttvennes opened. All topographers have 
agreed in placing the Apheta to the south, but nowhere can 
I find any convincing reason given for so doing. It was the 
avenue along which, us the legend went, the race between 
Penelope's suitors w'as run. It must therefi)F8 liave been a 
tolerably level road. But the region to the east of the Agora 
is no less level than that to the south, and a traveler arriving 
from the north would certainly be more likely to describe the 
avenues in the order of east-south-west, than of south'eaet- 
west or south-north-west as Xestorides supposes. There is 
good reason, then, to start with the assumption that sneh was 
Fansanins' natural method, and to place the Apheta to the 
east rather than tlie south. It is true that no liill is spoken 
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of as beiugpjissed by ia following this avenue, but we wilJ come 
to find that Pausiinias by no means notea every hill on liia 
route through tbe city. It ia also very possible that the 
(ppovpta were aitnated on high ground, just anch an eminence 
aa is furniah&l by tlie latge hill a little north of east from the 
Agora, by which this avenue to the east ttiiist have led. On 
this conspicuous hill Nestoiides places no edifice whatever I 
But perhaps our strongest argument may be derived from 
a passage in Livy {J, xxxiv. c. SB). We are told by him that, 
when Quitictins marched against Sparta anti the tyrant 
Knhis, the city was walled, excepting in those places w here 
the groEind was nut u rally high: lyranni nuper locUpaien- 
tihus pl^nUq\ie objec^rant alt lot a lorn et dilUcilia 

aditv, stailoTiibns atmaiortititf pro munim^nto ohjectls tutu- 
hanpir. He afterwai-d narrates that the Roman army was 
divided into three separate bands for attacking the city: 
parte Uha a altera a Dietyn^m,, t«rtia ah eo loco 

q-im/t E^Uigo^iias appeUant—omnia autem ha:c aperta 
sine muTO loca sunt^adf/redi pubet. From this description 
we cannot derive much satisfactory information, but we may 
gather that the sites mentioned were opposite the more ele¬ 
vated part's {filiiora loeajof the city, since those were tiie only 
parts iinwalJed. This being the ease, the position I have 
assigned to the Riktynnaicn on the east is certainly pi'efer- 
able to the site heretofore adopted oii the south, where w'e 
may safely pi'esnme the wall to have been mined. The men* 
tinn of Ueptagoaiffi gives ns no help, ae the spot is nowhere 
else spoken of. It was probsibly still further to the north, 
for to identify it with the modern village of Kalogonia. close 
to the Mugnla and the probable site of the l^hoibaion, ia out 
of the question. Jiestorides evidently does not consider the 
fact that a division of tlie army, approaching the city from the 
site of Kahigonia, could not possibly lH^ spoken of ns distinct 
from that advancing from the Pboiiiuiou, whether the Phoi- 
baionl>e placed to the north of the Slagula (accoi'ding to Nea* 
torides) or soatli of it (ns in my plan). Moreover, Livy would 
probably have named the three starting points In their proper 
order, wdiich woald require the Diktynnaioa to be placed 
somewliere between the Phoibaion and Heptagonia? I have 
placed a gate in the city wall at the end of the Apheta and con* 
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sider it likely tliat the road leading toTberapne, folloued later 
bv PansfuiitiSj, was n continuation of this street^ and that there 
was consefiaently a aecoiid bridge or at least a ford over the 
Ell rotas opposite this gate. This may have been one of the 
tvro gates referred to iti Livy (1. xx’^y- c. 30) through which 
roads led to Phimii and Mount Barbosthenes ^ Quorum por- 
tanim (Uneribm, PJiaras 

instru^it, qua /uffu reoepturo^' hostes credebat. 

These gates would both naturally lie to the north or east of 
the city as the army of Nabis was em^amped to the nortlieast 
(I xxxY.c, ST). The only Lakonian Pharai, however, that we 
know of was of Sparta ( Pai.is+ iii. 3 ; iv. 16, 8), 

Faob. 3. sil, a and U. Hoad from (As 4pMa [see Flj^- 3J : " Nt-ar by thL-^ 
lleneutan thtm hieFyii of the dsu^hteT of U^uki^^ imd flitter of 

the wives of Polydeiikes and Kik^W, And nti^t tliE H>-ctilIed »" Plmiria thqr* Is 
II »temple of Ariuiuiia. PtMet^lng on n litLle Oilm h n toenb to Uio soothfinyt^rB 
from Elis. tb« ao-ailted Tnmldai. And ihoro Id also n » hleroo of Mamn and 
AlpheloB. Thcfm seem lo Mve fooghi in ihn most noteworthy tnanner, next to 
LeQQidaa hiiruwlf. of all ttm tfihedflimonlims who marched Iq Thurniopylm. And 
Uiti Dotirm-^ huht tlic^ hiemii of 2em Tropaioa. after hiiTlng deri^ntrf m wer the 
AmjkliJftna and other AchiitiDa who then poHessed the raikoniivn Idrrltory. 
And the hiemn of iLe Great Mother iiheld in uxceeding honor. Aft^^r It the 
herda of ^ Hlppolvtair hoti of TheseuSp and of “ Aulon, the ArkudhiD, son of Tlosl’ 
uitMS, Sfimn Hiij Hint Tlmliiierwix Witn tlie Lrolhor uf PurtliciiopitiiW, son oI 
Meluiton^ ■while othcra call hhii hU ruh/' 

After Panaanins had fallowed the Aphota to the Dikt.311- 
nalon and the citjr wall, he appears to have retraced his 
steps to the Uellenton and from there to have adyaticed along 
another street. Th-I a.snal expianiition given is that after 
noting the bnildings on one side of the Aphetfl,, from tlie llel- 
lenion to the Koyal Tombs, he returned to the square and went 
over the same conise iigiun, enumerating the objects on the 
other side, a method of sight-seeing which 1 claim Pausanias 
could never have been guilty of adopting, ^ He usually tells 
ns when he has entered a new street, but Ills language here 
seems sufficiently clear without any sneh special announce¬ 
ment. The Phmria, as before remarked, I take to have been 
on the hill to the soutlieast of the Akropolis, a hill but little 
inferior to the Akropolis itself in extent and elevation, and 
vi'hich would naturally have served as n stronghold. It may 
be that the Seafttarf/ptov in which Agis was mordered, (?r- 
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Pint., Agis sis) was tUe same Mth Paiisanias' ippovpta. The 
description of the caplnre of Aj^a on his way from his bath 
(/. e., in the Enrotxta !) to the temple of Chalktoikos on the 
AkropoUs seems to favor the supposition, for the King is 
dragged up a street that branches off from the main street, 
just aa the avenue we are following forma a branch of tlie 
road to the north. It ja possible that this street may have 
led from the Hellenion over the very creat of the Plirnrin Ml), 
and that all the bnildlngs mentioned may have stood on that 
height. T have preferred, however, to regard the road as 
running along the base of the hill, though T think it likely 
that several of the temples may hnve been above the road on 
the height. I Lave accordingly placed in that position the 
temple of Artemis (as being near the Piumria) and also the 
hieroii of the MeyaXr^ on a conspicuous knoll project¬ 

ing from the main hill toward the north. It is this site that 
Nestorides has chosen for the Kolona, at the base of which 
he locates the temple of Dionysos Kolonatos I The position 
of the hieron of Zens Ti-opaios to the east of the city, might 
be objected to on the ground that the Amykiainns would 
Lave been more likely to attack the city from the south. 
The flame argiment might be ni^ against the location of 
the Diktynnaion as we have given it, from which point 
Qninctius assaulted tlie city, though having advanced from 
the soath« But aach objections are weak. In the case of 
Quinctitis, the ea.st was evidently the most vulnerable point 
of attack ; at the early period of the A^yklaian war, Sparta 
niay have been smaller in size and restricted to the rogiori 
immediately surrounding the northernmost hills. The Tiasa 
(mod. Magula), llowiug to the south of the city, wquM also 
have proved a great obstacle in an assault from that quarter. 
After passing the her6a of Hipi>olyt 03 and Anion, we may 
believe that Pansatiiaa returded to his central point, the 
Agora, along the aame road by which he had arrived from 
the north. This supposition would then explain the fact 
that he leaves the avenue, that brsinchea off from the Apheta 
near the Bodneta, to be described much farther on in his 
account of the city, a thing he would scarcely have done had 
he TietiiJUBd to Ihe Agora by the Apheta. 
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a. xiL LU and Kiii. a/ the i^kioi: "I'Lere ii onotlier road out 

ai Uiu Agon, on whirh thirri} ifl erected llic soreiLlled ^ wliiire tliey still hold 

tbeir iissemb^lies to ihh dftj, Tbey say that iJie l^klm Jfi the work of Tbeodoro?, 
Ihe glomlim. wIiq inTentcd Ibo melllug of trou ami dret made statues of IL 
Tliuro the LakedjiliDniiiAnii huDg the lyre of Ttmotkeos the MUesiao^ blauilpg 
hVm. for luvliig Inrun led four new strtiy^d for tlic lyre In Bddition to the sQroa 
luioionl Blrings. Near the Skwf^ there is a * circular buUdirtj^. in wbich Uierd ilto 
■ iitfliuu of Zom and Aphrodite, 1>Dth roamed Ojyuiplan. This building Uioy mj 
waA eiectod by EpimentJes, but they do ool agree wllh the Ai|pyes In their 
aixouiit of liim^ fur they deny that they made war agslnsl the iLuossinns. 
hy; Llmre la a 'tomb of Kynor^s. bod of Amykhis, and a temh of Kastorp 
whieh a lileron haB also been built. For in the fortEeth year after the battle with 
Idas and LynkeiiSp and not before, they say that Ihu sons of Tynd areas were 
regarded aa gods. And near the iSkiu Is shown a * tomb of Idns and LyTikeos, 
f>pposllo the Olympian Apbrodlls the Lakedaimoatnits luire a *lenipk of Korc 



fl«4olre, and they aay tha the Thraklau Drpheiia bulk k, thongb others say It 
wai Abarls oti hia irbk fpwi the Hyperboream, Thn ' KurnuhM, snmamed Oike- 
las, ii^ied lo be hodonN) in Sparta eveu before tha reluru of tho Herakbldal^ and 
wiw «et up in the house of ErEos^ son of Tbeoklfa!, a «sflr. Andp while the 
duughler of this Krioa was drawing wnti-^r, uerMdn spies- of ihe DortanA tocelbg 
her entered Into oonverMfon with harp and harlug eouie to Krfoa they learned 
frpin Ukihi how to i^pture Sparta. And not far fram thiF Kameios Is the bo- 
caJkd ^statne of AphelnioB. They oay it wm from tbi* poLul that the race 
between Penelope's aiiEtoia begtui. And there U a ^plai,iu adorued with stoM 
arranged In the form of a nqiiare, where small ware used lo bo sold In aaciciil 
llrucWr Nenr tMa, than; Is an ••altar of Zeus Ambonlios, of AlheUa Amboulta, 
aod of the DioskourC Amboalll. Oppotlle is the so-ealM Eolotia and! lemplft of 
** Dionyios Kolooatas. Near thla Ea a temenos of a hero, who as they say ftUtod 
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tis to DLodtmh in hia JPurnEy to Spartii, And ibs Diflayaiadcs amS Leu- 

kippldw aacriflcfl to thia bero before saoriticin^ lo i\m guid, Adi! ibey bavo Saad- 
tuted fl fooE-racc belwi=^n elc’ron otlier girta whom tiii!T also call DfuELyai^ca- 
TI 1 I 0 an onacfe froni Belpli! Inatrncled them tp do. Not far from iba IMoajfacaA la 
a ^^hleron of 2vm KimDciuo^. On the riglit af thia ia a “hlaron nf FkutckD. 
Frewa thk PleOToc t3lO &oris of Tyndareus woi?e d^ar^indOfl on tkicir moLlinr'a 
Tbero m a bfli p-ot far from the limoOn, and on the UiW a ” tumpk of Iliina Argcii, 
They say that it was bn^K hf Furydfbo, daughter of LidtcdaimuQ anil itrifc al 
Akiialos Hob of Aliod^ Tlio ^'Llcrtia nf Ilcni ny^icrclioLriii wsta buHl by ctilcrcf 
an cmcki. at a time when lliu Eort^tna vj^'nia ovcrtflEiwltig a large |iarL of Hit! land. 
And there iA an i^ arcliEiJie xcnimn which they call Aphrodlle. [Icni, and it tacna- 
boninry for tbp tnotber^ lo ^nciibec to Uila guddcaa on the marriage of n daughter. 
On the roiiai tu the right of thublll^K a ^hIkIuc of Iletuituoktefl.Z' 

If we have rightly located the Apheta it necessarily fol¬ 
lows III at tlie street passing the Ski as left the Agora from its 
southern side. Paiisanias meations 11 hill, apparently toward 
the end of the avenue, on which stood a temple of Hera 
Argeia. This caa easily be identified with u conical hill in 
the son them part of the modern town, directly throngh xvhich 
a carriage-road has bi^en cnt. It has generally been taken for 
grsinted that the Kolonn must also l>e a detached hilt of simi¬ 
lar sort, but the very fact that it received the special name 
of Ko\avrf Hither indicates an eminence differing from the 
ordinar3'^ type of Spartan hills. At any rute^ a partr of the 
ridge or bluff which to-ilay tmverses the Tnodern city could 
well have been called by that name, jnst ns at Athens the 
Koliijvd? on which the so-called Theseion is sitnated, 

is, and perhaps was, a mere projection of higher ground and 
not a distinctly defined hilU 

On a neighboring site, npon the same bluff perhaps, stood 
the Lieroii of Zens Enanemos, this siimatne having been 
given to Zons as director of the warm .and pleasing breezes 
from the south ; nor could a more suitable spot have been 
selectefl for the abode of this benedceiit deity than this 
soiPliei'n eminence, where such breezes would bo especially 
enjoyed. The road referred to as passing to tiie right of 
the Heiia Argeia hill must have run pretty close to the 
\vall of the city, which was probaldy set up along the 
northern Imnk of the Tiasa river, the stream conveniently 
serving as a moat. Tlie street of the Skias has usually been 
regarded as ninniag to the southeiist from the Agora, seem' 
iugly for no other reason than because there are several small 
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hills in the quarter, two of which might be made to correspond 
with the Kolona and Hera Argeia hill of Pnusanias. We 
hare shoivn that these latter may equally well bo identified 
wdth eminences to the south, and wo have already called 
special attention to the fact that any sound-minded topog¬ 
rapher would have followed the varionB streets in their 
regular order. Now, if the .\pheta be placed to the south 
and the Skins street to the southeast, as Leake and several 
others have done, the order would bo most irregular and un¬ 
natural. If, agnin, the Apheta b^ put on the east and tiie 
Skiits street to the southeast, then no toad to the sontii or 
southwest would litive been spoken of, tin extremely unlikely 
snpposition. Moreover, we will afterward find that the 
small hills to the southeast can be more satisfactorily identi¬ 
fied on the line of another street described later. 

Neatorides, following Stein, places the Skins street to the 
north. His arguments, however, have little weight. He asserts 
in the first place that the race of Penelope’s suitors must have 
been a clmriot-i'ace, and, as the sttirting point ivas on the 
Skias street and the race extended along the Apheta, these 
two streets must have been on a atmigUt line. He accordingly 
puts the starting-place on a ridge to the north of the Agora, 
and supjmscs that his chiiriat-race was begun down-hill 1 
But why, 1 ask, need we believe that the race wa-s a chariot- 
race I .4nd why may not the course have been a rounded 
onel Level ground wa.s the only desideratum, and that is not 
obtained by the topographical arrangement of Profess<u Nes- 
torides. His ottier arguments, that the bouse of Krios must 
have been in the northern quarter of the city beeanse the 
Dorians came from the north, and that the temenos of Dioiiy- 
aos’ guide most have been there too for the same reason, 
seem to me to Iw unconvincing. Pausaniasby no means tells 
u,s that the Kameios Oiketas was in the house of Krios in his 
own time, and from the language that he uses it seems to me 
most probable that the “ Jvameios,” was a stntne in the open 
air. On another page (p, *13) Nestorides, inconsistently with 
hi.s argument as to the “house of Krios,’* assumes that there 
was a temple {vao4), but it seems unlikely that there should 
have been two temples to Apollo Kameios in the same city, 
notwithstandiug Paosanins’ account of the double origin of 
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the eiiriiinne. As for the temenos of Dionysos' guide, why 
should it be placed only at the point where he entered the 
city, and nut elsewhere ? My objeelLoris to the position 
which Nestorides has assigned to the temple of K.or^ Soteira 
and Epimenides' building have been already brought forward. 

But the wejiknesa of his topography is still more strikingly 
displayed when he attempts to locate tiie Kolona nntl its 
Dionysos temple. That this temple was the same as tJmt 
called TO TovJioyvaov iifiof by Strabo (o. ^ 68 ) seems 

very likely, nor does Nestorides seem to entertain a doubt of 
their identity. He chooses, however, a site for the temple at 
nearly the opposite end of the city from whei'e he places the 
Li f n I lai and the liim aa ion (or 1 liero n of A rtomis Or thin). That 
the Limnai wus tlie Hat region to the aouth and southeast of 
the city, I agree with the professor in l)elieving, bnt the 
Dionysos fV Jtpvan should certainly lie also somewliere in 
that quarter of the tovvQ. He selects, however, a steep 
northern spur of onr “ Phronria hill ” for his Kolona, and 
tiien, puzzled by Strabo's remarks, {to too Ifjsok fV 

Aifirai? (if/ vypov hvyxart, yvt' tTfi St/pov ri7K 

zSpvstv [ad. Meineke], or, as in older editions, tV \ipvmz 
Hai vyfiQu), he puts the temple at the fool of it I iitmbo, 
or his informers, however, ware probably misled by theexprnis- 
sion d iv Aipvait applied to this Dionysos (as also at Athens) 
and 0 np|>osed that the temple had originiilly been hnilt on 
marshy soil. The mistake might more readily have been 
made were the Kolona situated where I have put it; but, if 
the temple were on the eminence that Nestorides calls the 
Koiona, no sitcli absurd legend would ever have been believed 
by anybody. To place the temple at tlie bottom of the hilj 
is to escape one absurdity by nitining into another. Why 
would the snmame Kolonntas have l)©ea given to the gofl, if 
bis temple did not rest npon the Kolona \ Or why, it might 
again be asked, was the temple not set on the hill rather 
than in the marshes at its foot ? His Hera Argeia hill, more¬ 
over, is a mere spur of the Akropolis, and not a distinct 
height such os Pansanias’ term Xotpoi would certainly sug¬ 
gest. Its summit, again, 13 much too narrow to have served 
a.s a Temple site, and could only have been approached from 
the Akropolis side, the other.sides being too precipitous for 
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liGy }>ath. The interesting ruin, wliicli today falsely beam 
the name of the *'Totnb of LeoiiklEts,*' lia^ been recently 
excavated and examined by the Aiiierican School at Athens, 
Br, Waldstein feels Justified in boldly asserting that it is no 
tomb or cenotuiHi at alh but ii aiiiall “ tempinni in antis’^ 
{Hej?. io AreJia^oL Ifislit, 18931 lie fiiiidaliea ua, as yet, 
with no details to prove bis dec! amt ion, and for niy own 
pint I have discovered nothing which disposes me to dis- 
l>elieve that this small huildiijg of massive stone blocks once 
contained the body of some ancient Spartan, Perhaps Dr. 
W'aldateiid^ theory^ and the uauiilly accepted one that it is 
ii tomb, may both be correct. Near the c ire alar huilding of 
Epi men ides, according to Pansiinias, were the tombs of 
Kynortas and Kastor* Over the latter^s tonib (for so I transh 
late ^TTi dfJrfOi wits afterward built a liieroti. May not this 
temple-tomb of Kastor be identilied with this ruin which, 
with the sole exception of the theatiei, baa alone been left 
these many years above the soil’—the single arclutertnmi 
relic of the aiicienti glory of Sparta 1 It is true that the site 
of rile ruin is a little to the west of the Stias street, if that 
a tree t mil from the southwest corner of the Agora in a direct 
line to the conical hill tnentiotted abcvcr But Pansanlas' 
description seems to imply that the tombs of Kyaortas and 
Kastor were a little removed frnni the main avenue. Kctice 
the order in which he eniimerateB the bniidiiigs i the fJkias— 
near the Bkias the circular building of Epitiieiiides—near 
thi!^ the tttmbs of Kyaortas and Kastor—near the Skias the 
tomb of Idas and Lynkens^—apposite the circular building, a 
tentple of Kore Soteira. It seems evident to me that the twi> 
tombs were not on tlte avenue, for^ liad they been on the 
Agora eide of the circular building, Fausanias would have 
been retmeing his steps; and^ had. they been beyond the 
same biiihling farther ntong the avenue, then Pauaanins 
would have returned some flifttance to the Skias again, a 
method of sight-eeeing which we liave already remarked 
PausaniaB con Id not have adopted. Respecting the nu merous 
tombs in Sparta^ a very in teres ling passage in Pkdnrcks 'VLife 
oi Lykonrgos” may be appropriately quoted here in full; 

Kal Moi Tiff TTtpk rflfff irpnrra airoffp 

yap at^iXtkV dnai6ai^if}viav dr TfoXit 




\ 

Fig. a. 

IhMldi* It being A * lomb of LooHidiii. SpeMbca nre nmdc ^jireiy year over them 
anJ gaaici are Lcld, in wMcb Boae Dljier ibati ijje gpitrEana is allpwed to compete 
Tlifl bfluja of LoDDldiifl wore not minoTed from Thcrmopylai hy PimMnlM Util 
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roi)? rfxpoi}? KtrJ TtXj^tfioy ra 

oiJx ix<iiKvtf€^ f^vyrp^^p^}tJ^ TOf?? TOfaur/rif btpiffi 

Xffi fff ro*)f r/oT/fj ^ifrt raparrti^^at pTj^ ippi^^iiY 

TQY ^iirciTor ptstlvoYTit rolls aftxpivov^ r^xpov tf^V^ros 
dtCK TCTfJOJv ^(f^oVraf- ik^irs ifwBdTTTitY ovdey 
irAA^ ^v ^oivixtSi xal ^JAAoj? rAor/erf ro ffelpiE jripi- 

it^r^XXor- i'wiyp&jfiat Si Tovyri/icr ^atfrarTf^ oJjt rot; 

rsicpoC^ jrXpy drSpo^ rV TtoXip^p x^l yvyaiXQ^ rt^y iept^w criro- 
^orvoFTwr. 


Paub. 3. tW. 1 to 5, RfXid it? Cti Wr^tfrom Affom : ** As one gois from Hie 
A gora to the settfag iuHh thero ii a ^c&ootJipli orocteti to BrasldoBH son of TtllJj. 
IJot far dintant from this tomb Ib thti ■ tlmalrti of white marble^ well worth sridbg. 
Opposite the theatrE In the * tombof Pauiumloj^ who commimded at Plaiaia, the one 
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roftj yenrs After lt€ bnttlG, 4 zlJ Uierti h & containiTi^ I he iianie« and i>jiIg?- 
nuJ deacent of those ^ho took purl In Uii! eitmg'gle ngnini^t I lie 3tedi'4 at TiiEir- 
mopy Ini In Sparl a lUcro U a plate uidled ^ Hieonielldn, and in ill h part of the el ty 
UM Uie * tombs of the kings lulled AffladdL fTejir hy U the »o-ca]led, ’Leselil? n£ 
tha Krotani. These Knitanl nrti n Jivision of Hlanntnl Not far from the Ll^IjI^ 
]& A ^bieron of AsklepioftK spoken nf ns iLe one tv A little WLjy on is a 

*loinh of TaiTtaiDs. after ivhkli beruthey my tlijit the proTnontory extending Into 
the sea was named. Tbera arr also hleni of *“ Foseidon liippokoiinos anil *' ArlnmlH 
Aiginala. After baring come Initk agalu to tbe Lesoh@ tiiereia a '■blf^roti of 
Artezuia Issora. Th^ obm gave ber the suruuno Llmnniri. This goddess la mdly 
not ArteniEB bill Britonuittlfl. ^ryacooiint of Alglnn lei la about her. Very near 
the Lotnba of the Agitsdid you will tstti a and on it are Inserlbwi ibc victy. 

riea In foot-races won by a I^keilidakonliLLi, named Cliioois, at Olympia und 
■ elaewbere. They relate that the ^*hbiroti of Thetis was tiulll for the foliowing 
ronacti : They were waning againat tiie revolting ^te^nians, and their king, 
Anjutiiudrofl. ImvlDg made an ineursEon Into ^Icaaenia, took sevenit women 
captive, among whom was Kfeic, a priestess of Thetis. This woman ibe wife of 
Amuandros begged from him, and dhwoTerod the xcAnoo of Tbetia in her posses- 
jilon. In coneerL wllk her, then, ahe erected a temple to iho goddeaa. I^nandrla 
ilid Ihis. El is said. 111 ubedience to a viaion. This xoanon of Thelia Ibey gonrtl 
most aectetly, Tlit LAkedaimonlnna say ihul they worship ** Demeter Cbihonia 
hj dimcHon of Orpheus, but in my opinion it is on account of die bifion in 
ntnrohHi dial it luifl become a cuatom for diem also to pay honor to Cbthcninn 
TVmelrF. Tlieir latest tcmplo ii one to ” Sampli^ and there is a hieron of 
atiTiiamed Oiyniplcm;" 

Tt is difficult for even liiue to obliterate all traces of an 
nncient Greek theatre- Bnilt, as most of them were, into 
the aide of a hill, the semidvcular hollow' of ihe S|itirran 
theatre rnay ft till be seen, though marble seats and stone 
fac^ade bave all been removed by the bandfs of native vandals. 
The cavea is to-day all overgrown with weeds and thorns, 
nor has even exciivution discovered iiiiy sign of the Af 
Ai^ov admired by Pausanlas. "Portions of the extremities of 
the encircling wall still exist/but the greater part seems of 
very lati? construotionT even subsequent to the time of Faii- 
sanins. Yet we are fortnaate in even possessing a knowledge 
of the sitCj for not only is the spot itself associated with sev¬ 
eral inten?stmg incidents* yi Spartan history (Pint-, 
xxix. 2 ; Hdt. vi, 67), but it serves as a most nsefnl land¬ 
mark in our topographical restoration of the city. This road 
to the west evidently passed close to the theatre, between it 
and the tombs of Pniisanias and Jjeonidas. There is good 
TeasotL to hope then that^ if anything still remains of these 
4ombs beneath the soih excavation will soon reveal tlie true 
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tes(mg*place of the hero of Thermopylai, whose name has so 
loDgbt'eri wrongly connected with the ruin much further to 
the south. After riotiomg the theatre, Pausanins remarks Iti 
the most abrupt way : “ In Spiirta there is a place called 
Theomelida."’ Former topograpliers hare generally under¬ 
stood that he here goes to a totoll j different quarter of the 
city without telling us where, ciiough lie invaiiably informs 
ns of atiy such change of position. They place the Theo- 
melida and the royul tombs of the Agiadai in the extreme 
north close to the Eurotas, the Dromos further south, also 
beside the Eurotus, and the Platariistas near the Phoibaion 
and the union of the Tiasa with the Enrotas, considering that 
the entire route described, fnmi The Tlieomeiida to the Plata- 
nistns, lay not far from tlie right bnnk of the river. Then, 
when the LescLd Poikild is mentioned soon after us being 
simply “in Sparta,” we must believe that another such leap 
was taken, and again, when tii^ hieron of Poseidon is spoken 
of as “not far from the theatre,” Pausanias must be sup¬ 
posed to have suddenly skipped back to his early position, 
without any appiuent method or reason. This mode of inter¬ 
preting Paiisanias is, ns I have before observed, certainly 
wrong. We should not be misled by hie occasional abrupt- 
ness of style, which is everywhere noticeable throughout his 
work, iitid which was with little doubt often adopted, us here, 
to lend v:iriety of exprosaiori to a long enumemtion of objects, 
whioli might otherwise grow tiresomely monotonous. On 
my first visit to Sparta, in tlie spring of 1S87, 1 came to Ihe 
firm coiicliision that the Dromos must have been in the 
western jjart of the city, and that Paasaoiaa’ course should 
be regarded as continuous from the I imo he leaves the theatre 
until he again ret tirns to it by another street. 

Stein and Xestorides seem indei>endently to have arrived 
at pretty much the same opinion, though with reguiil to the 
site of the Issorion, and in several otlier minor points, our 
views do not coincide exactly. The Issorion, on which was 
the temple of Artemis Tasora, was a hill ) near PitaniV 

{Polf/aiiK 2. i. 14), nnd^ in Agesilaos’ time, well protected and 
difficult to captuTH {tvepu^ ;f(ii Sv^th^lasroy^ Plut., Affes. 
ijcxii). Yet Pansaniaa does not apeak of the temple as being 
on any hill, though I think it extremely probable that he 
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won Id have mentioned the fact, had the height been so promi¬ 
nent and well-defined as the one generally regarded aa the 
rite (1 e., the Alpion, according to my plan). Moreover, on 
leaving the Akro|.voiis hiter on, Pansanias goes “toward the 
Alpion,’^ which naturady moat have been the hill neaf'est on 
the north* and not the :^pnr of Taygetos still farther north, 
beyond and behind it. If Nestorides wore correct in hi a 
location of the lasorion, Panganiae would certainly have said 
“toward the Isaorion ” mid not “toward the Alpion,” In 
going in that direction. Bnt there is still a greater objection 
to offer. The Thcornelida and the temple of Issora or the 
Iss^jrioii were necessarily very near each other, for the Lescbe 
of the Krotani was close to both. PiinsaTiiiis clearly says: 
“ After having come back to the Leschfi there hi a iiieroii of 
Arremia Iaaora*“ thongh Nestorides seems to think that the 
expression may be taken in the aenae of “ com¬ 

ing back to “ or “ on the way back an impoasible render¬ 
ing. Consequently tha Tlieomolidn waa clo»e to the Isaorion, 
tf* thetit we choose the northern hili for the Isacrion, we must 
also place the Tlieomelida there. But say nothing of the 
unlikelihood of ao long a detonr to the north withont notic¬ 
ing any buildings on the way, great diffloulty is njet with iii 
finding sites for the numerous temples in the immediate 
vicinity. Paiisanias evidently follows two avenues fvom the 
I^esch^, one to the rights the oilier to the left, then nfter- 
u’urd takes the road to the Dromoa, But. the two narrow 
ravines on either aide of K^eatorides* laaorion are wholly un- 
suilahle as sites for these roads, nor could they well have 
contaLnecl thi^ various temples mentioned. Besides this, 
PausanianS afterward (xviiL 3^-G) notices several other tem- 
plee in tliis very region, and it ia scarcely possible that he 
would either have gone over the same quarter twice or have 
seen so many important edifices in this crutnped and confineil 
neighborhood* We are to hi that the Isaorion was near 
Pitan6 {Polyain. 3. i, 14), while the Le^hS of the Krotani 
must of necessity have been in Pitana Between the t^vo, 
therefore, lay the line dividing two of the four or five BparTiin 
districts or origin 4 )i The number of the Bidiaioi nnd 

Bphors makes it probable that these districts were live in 
number, but we only know the names of four, i. e*, Pitam^, 
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Meaoft, Limtifti, and Kynoaonra (Pans, 3. 3 £vi. 9, Strab, 
H-S4e4 and 3SB). In which of the&e the lasorion hiy we have 
no niean^ of flaying. It was probably that district whose 
nam& hits been lost to ns/ certainly not the Limnai^ which 
coiiUl never hare extended to eiilier one of the sites proposed 
for the temple. The second sarminie of the goddess^ L 
Limaain, may have belonged to the goddess before her intro- 
daution into Sparta, and may be a carraption of It 

cannot at any rate be sapposed to refer to the distriet, as in 
the case of the Limnaion (or temple of Artemis Orthia) men- 
Eiioned later. 

PACfl. a. liT. 5. I^dfjvrn fAu ijf A^iadai ta the 

(iwc G) : “'Tlu? ljak«£dmantoa oil! tJiflt place the Dnmio& ifLcrf eren tn 
OUT day tliG yQuIhii pr^etlBe ninains. Qciln^ to ibw Dfcmcifi from llic tomb of (he 
Agiaiiiii. lUere LI*® on iht Jeft a ^ ti>nib of EiimedCF?, hon ot Dlppokoda. Tlnfrt w 
flinojin ^taLnyof IltraklesL to wkkJi the iSpbuiinilii sanrUIce- Hiesc are 

llisHC oi Lhis Epheboi wLoato jii&t ntwiit to^K enrcillcd miioti^ thsi tuiim. In llir 
* iJTtnnrja liivo been Imllt acveml *gyuiiiit4siji, oth* of tbifm iLo gilt of EuTyklt‘fl tlnr 
Spnrian- Outrides of tlio Dromon, Ly tlie ffUtue of nciralLka, thtre U wbat ttu* in 
nncienL time tbe *hoii 3 Je of M^inolunis, but dow U buloiiga to n private Inlivfdmii. 
Procmlidg awny fruin the Drotuoit ibtre is n "Muron of tko lllfAkokul ind 
^anotlkr.r, oI tlis ChiirltM ; othef* ulw of ■ESlnltLyLi, ■Apollo KiiruLdci# tsod 
n^Artnmls HE^ jfgmonc. On tbe of ihc PromLm On?to Is tlin ” hicron ot 

Aikleplos Agnitiks, Agnitos bdng tlie soraaiain buoause iht j^oauon of tko god Is 
of ^ftgnui-ifwxL Not fur from tbe Askl&psiM stiinds a « tropikkm ' suid to Imve 
been wE. up by PulydeukeR on tke oceaiflan oE Ills victory ovtir Lynkeus. Tftiir 
tbc! b*Tglnnliig of ilia Dromoa nro ibo «T)lo«»kcrtiif ApLetejH, And a. IlLtle bcTond i* 
iba "berdon el Alfcon, whom ibey call tbu son of HJppokoAn. Paal the ber&on 
rtf Alkon fsa ”literon of Poaetdonn nunumnid Domatltes. And them U a plAco 
cjillnd *■ PlftiauiJitas froai Lbe phine-trc™ that grow oioend ft of large hfigbt and 
in a i^outlnuoui kine- The spot itself wbero tbe Eplieboi are McuiitonK^li to Hgbt 
h nticircted by a canaJ, like an inland in the sea, and one enten on hndgfts. At 
rtim of ttiese bridges there Is a ‘'utatue of Hemklea ^ at the other* an “image of 
Lijkouigofr- Lyhonrgos iE who, besides making other laws for the :^atr, insti¬ 
ll ilod Lliie baltieof the Epbeboh Tbe following ceremonlee are first performed by 
ihrt Ephebul- Baforo the battle tbd>y aaorlfiDa in the PhoibaiDn, a place outside thci 
city, not far from Tbenapne. TbLiwv latcb of tlia twu divisions of iJic EpliLbof swirl- 
fiqe a dog'fl whelp to Euyallo^, Jud^^ing that the bravest of the domestic auinuiU in 
an appropriate oETnriug to ihn braVGat of the gods. And I know of no other 
FTfillenea who are aceustorocil to luoirlfice the whelps of dogs, oiccpliug the Kolo- 

" Diffm, ACC. to GUjUKUT, Griiseh. SttuiU-AlL voL L p. 43 j acc. to 

LKiTEK. JWisp. vrtl. L pp. 1T5 and l')8: ace. lo I^BirojiiDES ■ T’AiflrnM, acc. 

to BekOH, PhiL ilL p. 379^ T?o. ^ ; OinouM, na [ think ; see below. 

^PaOS- miv, 11, and comjmTe tho .HUmame Aifu^dn^rt-oi applied to Artmnia 
m EAt.LUi. b ^511. 
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pl^Dniana. For th^ KalopliojiJiLtii Biuzdiice a bkck female puppy to J^odbi. 
And botti tlita BueriJlce of the Kolfhptmniana End lUaL of ibe Epheboi In Lnktijafm^sn 
lake plflcd Al isfg-ht. At tMs snoriflLiG die Ephebot mnlcilj: inninef! boars agamst iwcIj 
odiRr in flfjlit. Miil it genortilly hiip|«iia. Unit thosii Ephebai conquer in die Pliiia- 
nLsias wboec Loitr mny cliAUCb to bavewon. Sucti are Um ceremonlia in the 
Fhoibuion, But on dje following day, a Itttk befui'e noun, diej enter the above- 
niBolJoned plnuc by ihe bridges. Lt Ims previotisJy been ilotcrmined by loL during 
the nJglit by wliEiib ontmoce eaeti division idiad enter. TLoy flghl with their liRts 
and loap on ibelr adver-taries with their iiceb, Uitug each other and teiirlDg ermh 
olLerin eyes out Man fights against juro In ihlsway. TLey alM rusk togetbor 
vlulcntly in ELiuEfia and shoTe eaeli othe r lol o ike water. In ear the Plataniatas h 
the ^•herSon of Kynifika, daughter of King ArchidHJUo®, &he wa* iHr hrst 
woman to breed niuJ the tirst to win in a rharloE^mce at Olyntpii. BEhind 

the * Elton tlmt runfi along the PlcitiiiiisLas ikure are the hnrfk of ** AMmus and 
” Enaralplioirus, and itol for away thn “licrdon of l>orkciJS, and next to it lire 
” imr5oii of Siikrna, These oli were the liumi af Hippoko^n^ Ikcy say. And thry 
nam^ the ruLintadn near Ike hariioii “ Dortein from Dorkeua, and Ike *‘plune 
SEdjrioD fmiai eabros. On the tight of Ike Bebrion k the " tomb of Alkiuan. ika 
beniily of whose puem^ U not at a3l impmred by tJfl iiikunijuj dfnleci, thongh it 
is Ike least ^inplififilous uf dklcets. Nw the tomb of Aikman is a «hloron of 
Helen, and vetr near tho wall ia n *■ liieTon of Hemklas. oonialning au armed 
pEatiie of llrnihtes. They any tJiui the form of ihis statue ia duq to his balUo with 
Ulppukuoa and hla #ons. They jiFscrt that KerokJ^' anger waji first aroused 
ogjilnst the hijuie of nippukofm heeanse tliey refused to pufify him when, aftot 
Ike de/iUi of Iphitoi, ]jo l aimi to Bp«iria seeldug puriflcallon. But iha beginning 
of war 84^^111 ly aruse frtjiu ihe following event. Oionoa, a tod la yean, acid a 
cou4ln uf HemkliiH, bt'fng son of Llkymuios. the brotiier of Alkmena, came iu 
Bparla wiih Henikics, and lie was going about viewing tke tilty, when Le drew 
near iht' lioitee of iJIppokodn the wstek-dog rushed out at him. And Ofonos 
hfipixiiiRd to pick up a stone and hurl U at liia dog, slriking it. Then Tlippokodn's 
sona ran out, nntl beating Oionos with cluhs they kUled him. Thh especJailj 
provoked Hernkicd' anger against Hippoko^n and Ms suns. And immediately, Ln 
kbi flmt Ht of wrath, lie made an atutek upon them. He wilb wounded, however, 
and Ju-Hi m imaged to escape safely. Bui iater ke ninrc-iied sgiiiiiiit- Sparta and 
punEnhi^l HippokoAn and his aoos fpr Lke miunlEr of Oionoa, And Ike " tomb of 
OlonoB Iks near ikq Kerakklan." 

That tbe aitB of the ProinoB and PJatanistas should be 
looked for in the vvesitem parr of thecity^ and not on the flat 
ground adjaeent to the river^ smmf^ clearly proved by the fol¬ 
lowing facts 2 (1) a street is soon mentioned as ninning to the 
east from the Dromos, bnt if the Dromos were on the eastern 
side of the city it wonld necessarily be situated close to the east- 
erii w^all and no space wonld be left for snch a street t (2) it is 
evident from Patisanins" language that another street ran froTn 
the Dromos to the theatre or to a spot near by, fant this streetj 
as is plainly seen, could only hare been hOrin tJie south or 
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west; (fl) tbe honse of Meneiaos swms to liave been in the dis¬ 
trict of Pitant, as we may gather from Hesych., s. r. ITita. 
Kffrj/f, where Meneiaos is styled a Pitaiiiite ; in the same pas¬ 
sage the gyniiiopfedhi in the theatre are tinqnestionably re¬ 
ferred to as the ayocy HtTayatrf?, proving the theatre to haTB 
been in Pitan^i (Letike strangely asserts that “ Herodotos shows 
that the theatre was in the quarter of Pitan^,” but T find noth* 
ing in Udt. to support him ; see Pelop. vol. i. p. ITfS) j if then 
tlie theatre was in Pitan^ it is hardly probable that that dis¬ 
trict extended along the Eurotas, but we may more reasonably 
suppose that it spread out from wtrayyvfit) over the 

plain to the south of the tlieatre ; Leake says tliat ** Pindar 
describes Pitanfi as being at the ford of the Enrotas,” but 
the passiige in Pindar proves nothing whatever as to tiie 
proximity of the district to the river ; (4) Livy’s descrip¬ 
tion of jiabis assembling his troops in the field (campus) 
“ivliieh they call Dromos’’ applies much better to the level 
region on the western side tlian to what must have been 
only a confined strip of ground between the eastern wall and 
tlie hills on the east; (5) the fountain Uorkeisi is easily recog¬ 
nized in a copious spring in the southwestern quarter of the 
H:ity. No other spring in the whole region of Sparta compares 
with it, and it could well have served to supply the canal of 
the Platanbttis with water, aa well as the baths of the gym¬ 
nasia. To-dny the neighborhood of the spring is especially fer¬ 
tile and green, the abundant water being used for irrigating 
purposes i poplars line the l>auks of the little stream flowing 
from it, and the whole simt possesses a freshness atid natural! 
beauty which we may well imagine the plane-trees may have 
also given it in ancient times ; (6) the site proposed by Leake, 
and accepted by many modern travellers, would, it seems to 
me, be outside the city walls, for we cannot suppose that the 
walls reached down to the very bank of the Eurotas or in- 
nlnded. the modern stream Mugnia (anc, Tiasa), "W, Q. Clark 
{Pelop. p. 167} rejects Leake’s opinion, but his own remarks 
show that common and lamentable failure to reettgnize any 
metliod whatever in Pansanias’ cirenit of the city. He says : 
‘‘There is no evidence that the place called Platan istas was 
where Colonel Leake has placerl it, at the junction of the 
little river Trypiotiko (f. c., Magula) with the Eurotas, It 
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inay haye been an Island in tlie Eurotaa [1] or even in the bed 
-of Ike other stream ; neither is there anjr proof that t!ie 
X)roniD 3 was adjacent to or near it< The mention of one place 
of athletic exercise naturally leads Panaanhis to speak of 
another-’’ The passage in Polybios (e 23) which informs ua 
that the hill Menelnion waa only one and a half stades from 
the city wall by no means inspliea that the wall extended h\ 
a aontheaat direction almost to wUere the Tiaaa and ETtrotas 
unite. If it hadj then would Polyhioa’ statement that the 
nity was of circnlnr shape hvLte been untrue. Moreover, the 
Siiiatijfiix of three aemi-stades ■’ may refer to a point mTich 
farther north, since the hills of Therapne extend some dis¬ 
tance in that direction close to the river. I believe, theTefore, 
that the site assigned by Leake, Bureian, and Cnrtins to the 
Platanistas was outside the city, which it certainly is impos¬ 
sible to accept- Nor is there any reason to suppose that the 
Platanistas was neiir the Phoibaion^ for Pausiinius’ account 
of the night-saoriHce in the latter building calls for no such 
proximity. Nor, finally, need the passage in the fMena of 
Euripides (2OS-2<>0>, which refers to the 

he [inderatood a& implying that the Droinos bordered 
upon the Etirotas. Euripides was writing poetry, not topog¬ 
raphy. There seem to have been fe# noteworthy edifices 
on the street from the tornhs of the Agiadai to the Dromos, 
though the distance cannot, have been i^ery short. The tomb 
of Eumedes is alone men tinned, the statue of Tleraklcs and 
the house of Meaelaog being close beside the Bromos. A 
street, in all probability, turned to the west at about the point 
where the house of Menelaos stood, for it is only in this way 

that I can understand the phrase jrpofASoKrt aTto tov ^pofiov^ 

used by Pansanias before he describes any part of the Dromos 
After returning from this street and noting the tem¬ 
ple and trophy to the right of the Dromofs, he reaches the 
beginning of the course, or that end at which the races began. 
He then appears to follow the main avenue to the PlntanistasT 
passing only a herdon and a tennpfie on Iiis way. It is notlce- 
alfie that the Piatanistas and its immediate neigh iKjrhoml w.^ 
Oi region closely associated with the dog-nij‘‘th of Hippokoon 
and his sons^ the herda of tlio^se sons and of Oionos, na well 
ns the Ilerakleion, being all close at hand. This, added to the 
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fact that a dog sacrifice was offered in the Fboibaion previous 
to the tight in the FIntanistas, mnkes it probable that this 
was the portion of the city called Kynosuiira or “ Dog^s-tail," 
unlass, fis is possible, the name was given to a certain district 
on account of some physical cliiimcteristio, as in the case of 
the Salami Ilian and Mamthonian Kynosoumi. The bouse of 
Menelaos being in the aristocratic quarter of Pitaufe' we may 
conjecture that the district of Kynosoura extended chiefly 
southwest from the Platanistas, aa far us the limnai. ^fesoa 
embracing probably the central portion of the city, na its 
name leads ua to suppose, we may conclude that the fifth and 
remaining district, whatever may have been its name, covered 
the extreme northern and northeastern puirt of the city, 
including the Issorlon and Alpion, I have already proposed 
Oinous us the name of this fifth quarter, relying on two piis- 
sages from Plutarch and Athenaios (Pint. Lyk. vi. 1 ; Athen. 
i. 31), and believing the Knakian to have been the stream 
north of the Alpion. A corrupt pnssnge in Strabo (c. 3S4'> 
might have thrown some little light on the question of these 
Spartan districts or but, as it stands, notliing much can 

be gained from it. It reads : Murtroar J' ov rtf? tivttt 

fiipoi [d(lA<rJ rifS ^iraprif;, xa^aTZfp xai rd Atpyafo^f xnra 
Toy . . . xa. Among other attempts to supply the missing 
lettei-s, SMvXaKoCf Qopyaxa .and Hairoy have 

been suggested, but none are satisfactory. 

Patib. S, tT, d, jilHrj to (fc Eiatfrwfn ihe liromo* (m* flg, B) r " Afi onf pue* 
townrd tUu tfatng nun from tho Drumnt;, there Is a jiflili ou iho right ubil n ** hitron 
of Athene Ajciopqinos; for when FTnjuktBfl risitisj his THigramce upot, Hltipotnan 
nnd his Hiu*. jusl w tlicirdeed inEritwi, he ereclL'd n hioroii m Alheim nnd enlled 
her Asiopaibo*, iMicinise the anelentH gnve ihe o*in4- ■ potonj' to punlihmftit,' 

If we have rightly located the Dromosiri PitanC'and tho 
PJataniatas in Kynosura, it is reasonable lo suppose that the 
path here mentioned also cro-ssed the line dividing these two 
districts, and that the hieron of Athena Axiopoinos was also 
in that quarter where the myth of Ilippokodn had its Lome. 
The road probably extended to the Skias avenue, but the dis^ 
tance may not have been very long, nor does there seem to 

•CUBTITB. m>]>. VGl. il p. 314, hole 36 ; Btohak. OrieeR vol ii n 

127, note Ur ‘ 
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have been anything beshlea tUia single hieron that attmcted 
PtiQsania^i' attention, 1 earmot agiiee witli Nestorides that 
the four roads mentioned by Pansnniaa as leading to or from 
the Dromos nil left that place from ahont the same iH>int and 
all ran in directions varying only between northeast and 
southeast. Pansaniaa w'onid scarcely have been so very exact 
as to pick ont only one of these and describe it as leading 
towaid the rising aim, when all pointed nearly in that direc¬ 
tion. As I hate arranged these streets on my plan, it win be 
seen that one goes to the northT the next to the northeastj the 
third to the east^ and the fourth eonthwest* ISuch seems to 
me a much more likely disposition. 

Pactb. 3. IT. 6 E* 10. frrni try Thmlrf (flee H 

from Uie DfomcM by anoLlier rcatkd, ihere bsMifitheT" hS^rtmof Mhnna.. . . Near 
by, tlitie k n « temple of HippcHalliLneH, wLd wod many victories in wreelESng ’ and 
ihcy wurrlilp HipiHifltbtuGfl in accondiiii™ witli itie cnmumnii of mn omcle^ paying 
hnnof to him aa if to Poseidon. Oppoalto to LbU temple la an ** ^flic slnUic of 
EnyAllod In fettens- * - And in Spiiririis Lbii so-caUed " LescM FoOrile. and near 
it iht licroan of •* Kadmos, son of Agcnor, und of liifi diiwcEKlanta ** OtoKkoa. son 
of Tht^ras, iiod ^ AlgcuJi. wo of OicsSjk«. And I liny my that Uicm were 

cmled by yUUh, fjdiis, nnd Europa?. mns of UyniiDe, tlic son of Oiolykns- And 
lliRSc also built ihe * licrfkin nf Amphtlodios, b™™ ibc motber of tlidf imcea- 
tor Tis&iuenos WHii Dmoonassa. a aisle? of Aiiiphiloohofl. And toe LnkedaEmon- 
tami alone of toe HEllcma have n * Hern aurmrnteid Aipipba^ca. and seoriilce gotta 
to toe goddess.. They aay ibat TTcrakles UtilU tbe and first Aiierificed goata, 

because Hera offerrd noobstacln to him wLen fighUng Illppokofln and bfii fioni, 
toough on otber w.aialQiifl the goddess appoaral to oppose bim- And they say 
Elmt iie sacrificed bwiflu'ie hn biekcd other vlclJinji. >~ot far froni the ihcatre 
[a a** bteron of PtusEidou Gt:neth1h*a and lnyroa of KlcodaicBp son of Hjlloa, und 
of « Oibatoff.'^ 

Nestorldes considers thni this street mn almost due east 
from the Dromos to a point close to the sou I h west corner of 
the Agora^ but without uctnally entering the square. At 
that point he places the Ijesth^: Poi|cil&p from which building 
be supposes that Patisauias Hrst went to th<^ herdon of Amphi- 
lochoSt on the rightt by a street that crossed his owti street at 
right angles; then to the left to wal'd the theEitre. Thence he 
makes him return to the Poikil^ and continue his walk along 
the original street until passing the BofiU'&ta he reaches the 
Asklepieion. The herdoii of Amphilochos he identifies with 
the ruin commonly known as the tonib of LeonidaSj the same 
which I consider to be the tern pie-tomb of K.nstor. But there 
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are several objections to offer agaiiiEt this arrangement of his. 
Aside from the foot that the Bodneta ^vaa more piv>bably sitn* 
ated to the east of the Agora and not on the south., it is diffi. 
cult in the first place to understand how such an important 
street should have been laid out so close to the Agora without 
being made to enter it; tisjjecially if, as in Neatorides' plan, 
no avenue left the Agora between the northwest and south¬ 
east comers. Again, if it did indeed connect with the Agora, 
Pausanias would in all probability have mentioned it in his 
enumeration of those avenues tlint started from that point. 
Secondly, we are utiwiUing to believe that he would have 
branched off on another street as far as tlie theatre on one 
side and the berdon of Amphilochos on the other without 
informing ua of such a dolour. There is but little donbt in 
my own mind that the road which he followed led directly 
from the Dromos to the theatre, and that from the theatre he 
again entered the Agora, crossed it, and followe<i the Apheta a 
few steps as far as the Bodnota, where he ttirned off on aside- 
street leading to the northeast. It is only in this way that I 
can explain the mention of two buildings, one immediately 
after the other, the first as being near the theatre, and the 
next close to the Boonilta, 


Pacs. S. it. 10 hi jtTii, 1. Ecmd from. to Zi'nnawn; "Thu * mont 

spIcndJi] of tlieir A^klopfcta is tliit erected near tbe BodaOu, nod on Uie left b » 
* LcrOon of TeJekkM. . . JTol fu- beyond In a small Lill, and ou It an • aaelept 
temple of AphTodlto iMiitalQlDg bd Briticd xoanon. And of nil the temples wbidi 
I know of, thiji one idatHi Loa a koddcI sIoh' built an il, send to Slorpho. Jlor- 
pholi tt aurnamc of AphnhlitG, and llie goddE-w is scalid, Teiled and wltli Mien 
about her Mi, . . Near by there iis n * hjeron of llneini, and Phnlhe. Tlio writer 
of tlie Epic poem Kypria aaya Uicy were daughters of Apollo. And yovinB vir¬ 
gins serre 03 their priesteases, colled Leukipplden. Jiul as tie goddesses ore them. 
!nd?w TWTned, One of tbe stalucn wm rentorod by onn of thwiw Lenkippldei who 
put Oh the oliauc n Iwe In our style of art Id plw-eof the archaic one. But a 
dnaim foriisde bar to restore the oOier one. Tn this place on egg. wrapped In 
ribbons, hangs from the ceiling. And they oflirm UhU ilia the egg which Ledn 
hild, according to the legend Each yiear llm women w«,tc a ' chiton* for Um 
Aptillo fn Amyklnl, and the house in which they weave It they call • ■ Chltaa ' 
Near by there Is a< hotiK said to ba»e been odctiploiJ by the sons of Tvoda»us 
but aftorward owuial by Phormle. a Sparliin, To this man tl.e Dioako;,,™ ewne 
in iho form of strangent. And saying Uial they hod come from Kynme they 
Jmuandud lodging with hinn and asked for the room lu which they Iiod caiicdidlT 
Haunted when they were among men. But he hade them inks anv other part of 
U» house they chmw. refusing ihem however that poiticulur reonn FoTlili dauvb 
tor happened to uwopj that apartment. On the following dny that daughter and 
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-ill her itLendintfi hid dkippeared, and iiitn.tueft of thf Dlaaknami w^re found in the 
chnmhcr^ together wiib. a tabic and ganio ^ sLLpliium' on [t. These things tbej 
saj happened bo. AdYnueing from the ' Chiton ^ in the direction of the gnleep 
there ii a ^ herAon ot CMLon, the so-ofllled ' wtse num/ and another of a certalti 
. . , [Ineuiu] who wis among the eoloniEft to Sicrily under BorieuB oon of Annx- 
andridaa. . . Aadthe LakedaEmonSuns hare built a * bleron to Ljkouigof^, the law- 
glrer, just m though he were a god. Behiad the temphe there b a * tomb of Hunij- 
moe, the son of Lykouigufl, n?or the altar of Lathria and Aua^tond m. These ^ ci« 
twins, and for this reason the soub of Aristodemos, being twins al-m, took ihtid In 
marriage. They were daughters of Therwwicljx»^ json of Agamedidoa, kto^ of the 
KleeatonoinnsAnd fourth In descent from Ktcflippos, son uf Fiemklea. Ojipoafte 
ths temple ii u ** tomb of Theopompcuip jiop of 3?ikaDdjtii, and also a tomb of 
£uryhi^e«, wlio fought against the Medea at AttettiMon and Solamlfl with the 
tnr^iqes of tlie Lakedaimonians. Near hy Ja the Bo-called ™ Lef^on of Aatrabakos. 
And the place caUed the ** Limnaion h Ciinaecrati;d to Artemis OrtMa. And they 
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my that the loanon 1 b tho same one which Orealeb and Tpldgeneia once eto3« away 
from ibe TWuric territory, ’Wlien Astrahttkos and Alopako* (flonfl of Irbos, son 
of AmphLsttienEHi, um of AmpLIkleo, son of Agis) foimd thd itatue, they immcdt- 
iai.«ly wentcruy. And again when tiuf Limnmtai of the Bpst-loiia, and the fCynnsn- 
rcaiia and those from Mosoa and Pitiml were aacrifldDg to xAriemk, began to 
ipiorreb and from q[iiarrclILng thuy took to ilajlng e-aoh other, facd after many had 
perbehed nt the altar dJaenad Mmmejioml to de&troy tliow left- Thereupon an 
nfocln ordered them to wet the altar with the blood of man. Ajid the oufftom 
being to nocriflce that man on whoiu tJm tot feU, Lytourgoa introduced laadiongO 
the practice of whippang the ' Epheboi/ anil in this way the altar was cohered wi th 
blond. * , Aoil they coU the goddcaa pot oidy Orthia but also Lygodeanin^ hecauRc 
ahu WTw discoTered in a cDpse or ■ lygtje.' And thiB ^ IjgtP * being wrapped about 
thf.! otatue made it stoiKl upright Not for from tho Orthla lii a hkron of 

Eileithyla.^^ 
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Five particulars in Paiisanias’ description of this street 
help ns somewhat iu determining its approximate direction^ 
though itij exact course must remain rery uncertain. 

(1) The first edifice mentioned on it, the Asklepieiou, ia said 
to be neiLT the Bodn^ia. 

(2) There is a small hill ov not far beyond the 

Asklepieioa. 

(3) A turn is made in the direction of the gates fVi ni^ 

ffyAaF), 

(4) He pas^s tlie tomb of Tlioopompos, one of the Eary- 
I»ont!d line of Spnrtan kings^, wboae tombs we bare already 
been told were eitnated near tlie terminus of the Aphetn. 

(5) The place called the Limanion lies near the end of the 
street, on Hat if nnt marsliy soil, as the name implies. 

Kestorides is correct, I think, in his general arrangement 
of the street, but in sereral points I cannot q^uite agree with 
him. As I have already shown, I do not accept his view 
that the present road is a direct continnation of that leading 
from the Dromos, It so happens that I place the Asklepieion 
on almost the exact site tliat lie lias chosen, but I put it south, 
not east, of the Bodneta, and on nn avenue which branches 
off from the Apheta, Panganias makes mention of only one 
hill, tljongh if we have located his roote correctly he must 
have lirat passed a small chain of loiv hills, including thi'ee 
distinct summits, and after wal'd a separate height to the 
south, whicli is to-day divided from the short range by the 
modern chnussfie. It is probable that other edifices be.sides 
the temple of Aphrodite stood on these eminences, and that 
Pansaniashus neglected to mention the fact in every case{^. 
the Issorion and Phronria above). The two-storied Aphrodite 
temple may well have been on the northernmost summit of 
the ridge, the hieron of llaeiraand Phoibe on the middle one, 
and perhaps the house called Chiton” (or “Tunic”) nn the 
third. The street, I believe, ran along the western side of 
these hills, anti at the “ Chiton” turned off to the east between 
the ridge and the solitary hill, just where the carriage-road 
passes to-day. This turn I tliink is I'eferred to in the ex pres* 
sion '* advancing in the direction of the gates,” for a turn is 
certainly implied by it. The gates spoken of I take to have 
been those at the end of the Apheta to the east, and not those 
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to Wliich the road itself waa lead!tig. Tkeae were eTidently 
too distant to be so referred to (il, indeed, there were any 
gates between the eastern and southern ones), nor does the 
phrase, " fVl ras fruXat" seem to me to signify actually 
“ going to" but rather “ as if going to,” i.e., “temiwrarily in 
the direction of.” The tomb of TUeopompos that is shortly 
afterward passed would have been jirobably erectetf not very 
far from the other graves of the Eurypontids; why it should 
have been apart from tiiem at all, it is difficnlt to understand. 
On the Bimimit of the southernmost liil! (to the right of 
Patisanias) may have stood the hieron of Lykourgos, together 
with the tomb of Eunomos and the altar of Lathria and Alex* 
andra. The site is a cotispiciions one, and would naturally 
liave been chosen for tlie erectiun of this anoient temple, 
Perliaps tlietombofLykou rgos wh s a1 so si tnnted tliere.' ’ Tii e 
Limnaion was in the dat district of Idmuai to the southeast, 
perhaps on the very site of the church in the modem hamlet 
of Psych!ko. The “Limnaiou” cannot well have been the 
name given to the entire quarter, a.s Strabo seems to have 
believed (H. 304), but rather only that portion of it, ortemenos, 
on which the hieron of Artemis Ortliia was built, 

Paub. 3- <t1(. 1 tojrdll, 1. Ths "Tin' Afcrapnli* of Oio LnNip- 

[LnliuaniiwA dot*) not atjmd out (sinaplcuoui la hcEGhl like the Knilniiiin of Ltiii 
TliebiHtH or Uiti Lurtsa of Uio Argives, but, iimidjt otlicr liilla in the dljr, that onu 
wliich risBo hlirliest they tniiins the Atriiptdii. There, tbete In bulH u ' Lteron nf 
Athena, nurnamed both PoUoucIkh ttmi CluilJiitiitcis. Tjudarew, na they wty. 
Ijegnn the eoiijitTiietton of ihn Uteron. Tlicto Is olso imoUitr * hieTOii of Athena 
ErganS, nud at the HouUiern anwi a • temple of Zeos. Huriianicd Kewmetofl, (uid 
in front of ft it* tomb of Tyndnraua, The stoa lowd Uio isest eimtiiiuB • two 
oaelflB with equal-fliaed Vitlorlciiu;»Q them, the jrift of Lyaindcr. ijotniueiiiciratlnE: 
both hLt nchluTenientn s theTlciory near Ephesus when Im eontniered Auliochns, the 
pilot of Alkfbiadefi, and Ibo trlrenica of the Atlicutani.imd when latuf at Aigoepoi- 
ami be wiped out tho uitTy of ihfl Athcntana, Oit the left of the ClntUiioikoa tbe 
Latednlmcinloiw Efoclod a ■ blnfon of the Mlwcb. bectUUKi they ail rtinenl In buLlle 
not to tbe sonml of trujapets. hut to the music of tJutca and with ibe aoood of 
lyra and ciiliam, BcblU[i the ClmlkloIltoB llicre ta it’ temple of Aplirodlle Arolu. 
and the tEosos mo as old es sny in Ilcllae. On the rijEht of the Challdolkoa itunds 
ft* Btatue nf Zeus Hypatoa, the luoat Bucieot of all hronze statues, for It hufl not 
teen cnal aUnt'otbar. but each part being boatuo sctmTulely^ tlie piitcM have bi?en 
fitted to oiiE aDulher, naila kecplo^ ihem from partinf. They nay that Klearehoo 
of Rheffiun tnada the statne, and asaert thftt bn was n pupil of IHpumua soil Sky Ills, 
though othcni aay of Daithtlos, Nhu the BO-culled ' SUtenfioia then] is a =“ status 

Cf. Plot, Lj/k, xxxi. fi nod Unt. i 6H- 
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r>eake’s theory that the Akropolis was the flat-topped 
oval-shaped hill to the extreme north, which I take to be 
Alpion, is easily diaproved. All topographers since 
are united in o[>pos!tton to snch a view, principally 
grounds : (1) ench a hill is wholly unfit from its po- 
have ever served as an akropolis, being completely 
commanded by a much higher hill close at hand to the 
north; (2) its summit is not large enough in extent to have 
held all the edifices that are mentioned as st-anding on it ; (3) 
it 18 by no means the liighest of the Spartan hills, while 
Pausanias plainly declares that the Akropolia was. One 
might add to these objections the fact that neither the soil 
nor the general contour of the hill is snitable for such ft 
site. Each of its aides is sandy and steep, nor is there a place 
visible to-day where any road or path conld have led up to 


<if n woman, named Euiyfeonia (icconlfn^ to the LakedoLiriOdlMfi. - 

■rictory nt OljTnpta witli a apiui of horse®. Nt^sr the jJur of iho CluJiLLoiitq^ 
aland *■ two ptatuaji of Paiiafiniaa, the ooTPinmulirr at Platida, Ncftr tbu ilaltieti 
of P^ojmnina k a statue ot Afihrodilo Aknlxilogf^rap eoI lip hy dinictJab of an 
oriudo I aLio ** gtatium of Bloi-p and Doatb. Tbnse Omy couBldm^ brothori In 
aocunlaucL^ with tlio lintsa at Uin nUd/' 
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the much-frequented snmmit. Again, if this were the Akrop- 
oUa, with what would we identify the tuuoU higher hills to 
the south, which Leake, as we have already sbowu, most erro¬ 
neously considered the Agora site i Pansanias would have 
completely passe*! them by without notice, thougli the moat 
coDspicuons eminence in Sparta. Finally, there is not the 
slightest sign of a ruin anywhere to be found on the entire 
summit, while the more southern hills are well sprinkled with 
remains of columns and heivn blocks that certainly tell of 
former temples or other public edifices, t am strongly in¬ 
clined to believe that these twin heights, south of the AlpLon 
and north of the Agora, w'sre inolnded together uiiiler the 
name of Aki^opolis, and that the western one was not alone 
so called, as is now the generally recognized theory. It is 
trne that there is a depression between the two summits, but 
even this depression is considembly elevated above tiie Agora 
on one side, and the valley to the north, and may well have 
been included within the circuit of the Akropfilia fortiiit?a- 
tions, if there were any in the time of Fausanias or before. 
My objections to the w'esteru hill alone being tiie Akropolis, 
are the same which have been broaght to bear against Leake’a 
theory : (1) this western eminence is not so high as the one 
on the east, and is accordingly commanded by it from a niill- 
itary point of view 5 (3) though it is possible to imagine suffi¬ 
cient space upon it for all the edifices noticed by Pioieanias, 
still they would bo somewhat crowded, and little gimind 
would fte left for troops to occnjjy, such as must have occa¬ 
sionally assembled there. If then both hills together with 
the connecting ridge between them formed the Akropolis, the 
next question is conceviiing the position of the various build- 
inf^ enumerated by Pnnsaaias, He gives ns most explicit 
information concerning the situation of all the minor edifices in 
tliHir relation to the principal temples of Athena Chalkioikos 
and Mrgane, hut tlie exact site of these two temples he says 
nothing aiHuit. Tiiey were evidently near eacli other; for, 
after partly describing the former, he turns to the latter, 
gives a brief account of its stoas and the neighboring temple 
of Zens Kosmetas, then resumes his description of the Chal- 
kiotkos. He notices temples and statues to the left, behind 
and to the right, which goes far toward proving that the 
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Athena Ergane must have been in front or to the east. I 
think, therefore, that we have good rea&on to believe that the 
Chalkioikos was on the left-hand aide of hia road aa he 
crossed the low centml ridge of the Akropolis, and that the 
Ergane temple was close at hand on his right. Perhaps the 
scanty rtiins, which may towlay he seen on either side of the 
mule path that traverses the ridge, belong to these ftvo tern- 
pies respectively, or at any rate to t Jje buildings grouped 
about them. If my conception of the topography is correct, 
itwQl be seen that the summits of the Akropolis did not 
serve na temple sites, but rather the lower portion of the 
height. This is the more likely, seeing that Pausanias speaks 
of no one of these temples in particular as beiug on the 
summit. 


Pniit. 3. xvfif. ^-5. Pivm AimpoliM i^tpani thr AJpum flc. 1]: 

'■GoSnt' lowutil iliir so-called Alpion then- Eh a “temple of Athena Dplilhal- 
niStU, They wy that LjltoorgoJi erected ihis after liaviug deprlveii of an 
eye hy -\llumiiroH, piliice thn lawn whfeli Lc hatl tnerle did tiul liappen tu please 
Athandm Having fled to thia place and being profccied bj Uie Lftkedaimnniaas 
from IcHiing bis TemaininB eye. Le for this terifion bull! a tunple to .^Lliecu Ophthiil- 
mitin. Admui'ing from ihiH place there b n of Aniuiim, They tell tha 

foElowinc lUEnga concpmlnff » ArtemU Kjia^, They aiy tMl Knngeua.p native 
Spiirtan, matched vrith the DIoatounitagaiMl Aphhlna, and Lttng taken captive In 
the liatiJp and being aoErt in JCrein. lu> served na n nlavc at a place when! there wm a 
hicron of ArtomlB In-longing to the Kretuu. To time, however, he escaped and 
caiTiK bark with a midden prlMtum carrying the Matue. l-'or ibla reason tJiey say 
ttiat they mram it Arlenda EnagEa. But thia Knageus appcnfi: lo jao to Lave 
arrivi-d in Krutu En jiome other way than as the Lakedalmooinris say, ilune I don't 
beUevE that EbEresvev wm a battle at Apbldna, iDBsmiieh as Tln-scos wav being 
retained at tbu Umo among tEhc TJiaapiotEaus, and the AUienlaaa were not in har¬ 
mony withblm but nilber inclined iti favor Mcnrailicua, Nor ccmlii one believe, 
even if tbu contest tEidly did take pkiiH!, that ccpLlvea wem taken from Uioae who 
eonifuen-d, especially when the vitttety ww n dL-idaive one, no tkal Aphides itself 
wiJA Uik<j£L But uf thlR iHactualon."* 

Both Biiraian and Stein regard the Alpion its the mime 
given to the easternmost snmmit of what I have considered 
to be the Akropolie, But tliey overlook the fact tlirit Tau- 
sanias nses the espression, mi «VJ to ".-fAtriov, on leaving the 
Clialkioikos, which can only* mean " towards,** “ ia the 
direction of,*’ ff Bursiari ami Stein tira right, however, he 
conld not have gone “in the direction of” the Alpioa with- 
ont actually reaching it and ascending it immediately, the 
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two hills (if they are to be considered as two) being close 
together. LT the Alpion be the northern hill, as I auppose it 
to be^ the path now taken by Pausauias may have led N.E. 
through the narrow^ ravine to the south of it or else N*Wk to 
its western extremity. In either case he wonld have gone 
(iVfjrlro ^AXmor. The latter, ho we vert seems more likely, 
and it may be that these tliree temples were erected some¬ 
where on the line of the modern mnle-path, which after leav- 
ing the Akropolia ridge meets another path from the S. W. 
imd then follow.s the ravine to the north of the Alpion until 
it reaches the low ground bordering on the Eiirotas. Tlwm 
present paths, 1 take it, are ver}" nearly on the exact sites of 
this road and the one already described as leading from the 
Theomelida to a probable gate in the city walk The wall 
itself may have been led over the summit of the Alpion, 
where It is likely that no prominent edifice slood unless it 
was the hieron of Artemis Knngia, 1 agree with Pfestorides 
in seeing an etymological connection betiveen the surname of 
this goddess and tiie old stream Knakion (see p. 10), and 
with him I consider that stream to be the one fiuwing throngh 
the ravine to the north of hi^ Issorion and tti^ Alpion* 


Three roads are described as leading from flie city of 
Sparta ; one to Amyklai, one to Thempne, and one toward 
Arkadia. The w^as evidently a contimmtion of the 
Skias street ; the second, of the Apheta ] and the third may 
have led from one of tlie western gates, probably that one 
near the Tlieomelida (c/\ tig. o). The fact that they are 
spoken of and described in the above order mlglit be regarded 
as favoring Nestorides^ theory concerning the direction of 
the Apheta and Skins stL^t^ w'ere it not easily eho^vri that 
Amyklai, being the moat important aiibnrb of Sparta, wonld 
naturally be described the first thing after the city itself. 
Aforeover, the road to Thempne could scarcely have been the 
prolongation of Nestorides" Skias street, but mnst have left 
the city much farther to the south. On the road to Amyklai, 
the river Tlasa was crossed* near wliich was a hieron of the 
Charltes. There seems to me no mison to donl>t the identity 
of tills Tiasii with the modern Magnla, a copious stream 
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wliich niQsti Imve flowed close to the city waU, The hiemn 
of tile Chari tea would then lisTe been eomewheire near the 
site of the present oliapel of St. Nicholas, jiiat acroas the 
modem bridge, near which, according to Neatorides, some 
relics of an ancient bridge were to be seen not very long ago. 
The road to Tljentptie, after pita&ing a xoaiion of AtUeiia 
Alea {r/. Xen. M. 6, fl, 37 ) and a bieron of iSeus Plousios 
close to t?iB bank, crossed the river and then followed the 
left bank sonthwartl, ijosaing a temple of Asklepios KotyleuB 
and a hieron of Area. Whether the river was crosse'd by 
bridge or by fording it ia impossible to tell, ft is again 
passed over by Pansanias on leaving Therapne and going 
toward Tiivgetos. On this road tie first notices the Phoibaiou 
with its temple of tiie Dioskofiri, Neatoridea has put this 
to the north of the Tiasa river; a miatake, I think, for In 
going wrest from, it no river seems to be ijossed iiiitil the 
PLellla is reached. Nor ia it tieceasary to regard the 
Phoibaion as having been very near the wall. The nocturnal 
ceremonies that took place there do not require the clostj 
neighlxirhood either of the city wall or of the Plaranistas, 
as some have supposed. Tlie ephebi alao sacrificed to 
Achilles, at the hieron to the northwest of the city, just 
before the battle in the Platanistas (Pana. 3. ix, 8) [ 

Near the Phoibaion were the temple of Poseidon Gniaochos 
and the Hippodrume (Xen. Hell. 8, 5 , 30 ). Tlie road shortly 
afterward joined the one leading to Amyklni, near n place 
called Aleaiai on the northern bank of the Phellia river. 
But it is beyond the acope of this article to follow it any 
farther. On the road toward Arkadia was a atatne of 
Athena Paieia; near it the hieron of Achilles already 
ferred to; and beyond this the tomb of Hippos. But. here 
also we are getting beyond the limits of Sparta proper. I 
bring my essay to its close, fully realiring the fact that I have 
added but little certainty to our knowledge of Spartan topog¬ 
raphy. There are many disputed points (as many as before, 
no doubt) left for excavation, and excavation alone, to settle. 
It will not be necessary to discover nincb, in order to identify 
the hills and to decide on the direction of the aventies. But 
whether the ground will or will not yield ns the definite 
information that is so eagerly expected, whether my views 
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shall be confirmed or proved mcorrect by future discovery, 
my endeavor has been to present what I believe to be the 
most common-sense interpretation of Pansanias^ own lan¬ 
guage. It is Pausanias himself whose Tepntatiun as a topog¬ 
rapher is chiefly at stake I 

Nicholas E. CaosBV. 


Sparta, 

JiLdunry, 1S©3. 




the neatherd in the art of the MYCEN.^iAN 

PERIOD. 


Tlie picture oI the bull on tbe ptibice walla of Tiryns, that 
eai-liest of European frescoes, Uaa been i-egardetl with such 
attention, because of its historical importance, that several 
theories have arisen with respect to its obscure menniag. 
More recently, also, other instances, where the same group of 
a raun and a bull is reprinted, have been collecfed and care¬ 
fully compnreiL The first explanation of the bull of Tiryna 
was offered by Schliemann and Ftibricina in editing the dis¬ 
coveries of that site. Being especially alive to every point 
where their finds could touch the epos, they connected the 
Homeric acrobat of Iliad xv. fiT0, who leaps from one run¬ 
ning horae to another, with the man of Tiryns over his bull 
(Pig. 8). F. Marks gives in the Jahrbucfi (isa&, p. US) of the 



Ftft. s. 

German Institute, another explaniitioii. On a silver coin of 
Katane he finds a delineation of a river deity under the form 
of a man-headed bull. A satyr running above the animal 
makes the resemblance still closer; and he, therefore, con¬ 
cludes that the bull of Tiryns is a river gml, M. Mayer thinks 
we have in the Tiryns fresco an instance of ravpni(aSra4’UiCf 
a sort of Thessalian bullfight. The sport was exhibited at 
Rome by Chiiidins. Thessalian horsemen chased the bulls 
abont the circns, and springing upon them when they were 

874 
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tired, dmjfged ihein to the ground by tlieir liorna. All of 
tUeae expJanations Lave, however, failed to Und eontirTURtloii 
jn more recent finds aud generalizations miicerning Myceiiffian 
art. These tend to show that ueither religious rites nor 
pastimes were so developed in that warlike age as to permit 
of adorning II pahure wall a representation taken from 
the sphere of either. 

Thu picture of Tiryns is now* regarded as more thoroughly 
ffenre than was at first supposed. The man over the bull is 
not a sylvan deity nor a professional acjxibat. lie is merely 
an oxherd. According to Schuchhardt {Sckiiemann^ s Au^- 
ffrah. p, 148) we?4eH in him *'niirelnen gew'ol in lichen Menschen 
der das Thier zu baiidigen sucbt.*^ If a parallel tiiuEi Le 
found to him in early Greek li terature* it would be Philoitios, 
the loyal neatherd of the Odyssey ; or* to travel down to the 
literary revival of a tuck cruising under Theocritus and Vergil, 
we shoukl encounter the sentimental herrlsmeii Daphnis and 
AJpbealtxniis. The man who seizes the bn IPs horni in the 
picture at Tiryns, is trying to hold the bull as it breaks aivay 
frniit him in frantic terror. Hu seeks to put into p>ractice 
the proverbial, master of the horns is master of the steer/^ 

Some of the deco rut I VO wall painting at Tir3'n3* as is w^ell 
known* contained Egyptian glass; and on the ceilitig at 
Orchomersos was also painted a tboronglily Egyptian motive, 
Mijreover, the scenes oa the dagger blades from Mykenai re¬ 
mind ns strongly of the same eonree. Schuchhardt from the 
data then in his possession, natunilly, did not recognize tlint 
the same was I rue of the fresco of the bull; but contented 
himself with saying, on p. 353: ^^Den iebbaften Verkehr 
mit Aegypten bewelscri , * . das Muster der Decke von 
Orcbomenos und der Wandmalerei von Tir^^ns/^ The Eng¬ 
lish translation of this passage, p. 317* carelessly renders thisi 
—that there was an active tmde vvitli Egypt is proved by 
. . . the pattern on the ceiling at Orchomenos and /As fresco 
from Tiryns/^ VVHiat w-as, indeefi* a lucky mistake in the 
triinslation brungVit the English version nearer to the truth 
than the origlnab This it is our aim to show by the sub¬ 
joined llhistmtions^ 

That tile picture of Tiryns represents an herdsman, and 
that it is an Egyptiiin aiibject* can be proved by comparing it 
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with a picture of a very much oariier age from the Nila valley 
It ia at Gizeh in a tomb belonging to the fourth dyn^_ty, and 
is reproducsed (Fig. 0) from Ijepaius’ Benkmaler {Am. a. 
Bd. iiL 14 b.\ A number of oxherds make ready to slay an 
enormous steer and offer him to the ka of the tomb-owner 
The steer makes little resistance. Only his outstretched 
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tongne gives evidence of previous struggles. Two men have 
hold of his horns. One of them even seems to have clam¬ 
bered up so as to sit astride of bis head. Othere have thrown, 
or anon will throw themselves, upon his feet, and even lib 
tail is not free to move. Tlie Egyptian Delta was perhaps 
too level to allow of netting a mnaway steer; and, conse¬ 
quently, in order to catch him without doing liim serious 
injnry, the lierdsmen close around and fall upon him Dom 
all iiuarters. A somewhat similar strtiggle witii a bull is, 
perhaps, going on in Fig. 10, taken from Prisse d’Avennes 



{Miyrt. Egyptlens, PI. xi. 3) \ bnt so much of the scene is 
wanting that the evidence it gives on this point is of but little 
value. 

In the Egyptian, asivell as in the Tirynthian wall painting, 
an oxherd appears to stand npon the back of the bnll. This 
is probably the feature which has been most misleading about 
the pictnre. Thus, Tsountns, in hia article (^ 91 . ’Apx-, 1880, cr. 
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169), deacribing tlie herds and herdamen on the gold cnps of 
yiipheio, cannot see how the man represented as falling from 
the buirs back came to be there, lov he is well aware that no 
one in seeking to stop a bull leaps npon his back« 

Miss Sellers on p- 351 of her translation of Scbuehhardt 
says, speaking the last word on the subject: “ It is still liilB- 
cult to say whether the curious position of the man on the 
back of the bull is due to lock of skill on the part of the artist 
who, unable to depict two objects side by side, places one 
above the other; or whether a feature of the hunt was to 
jump on the back of the bull.*^ But, unfortunately, on 
weighing the truest ion further she considers the second and 
erroneous supposition the more probable. The artist is 
merely employing a very usual coavention in Egyptian wall 
painting. He places the Hgtires in (be background above the 
others. An exaggerated case will show how he works. Take 
for example the Egyptian vintage scene. Fig. 11, also from 
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Gizeh and from Lepsius (Bd^ iii. 53 b). The tive men who 
t^vlst the ends of the V>ag, in reality, all have their feet on the 
ground. Yet, to a person unused to the conventions of 
Kgvptian art, they appear to be supported by two of their 
own number by as difficult a feat as gymnasts perform when 
they stand, some on the shoulders of the others, to make a 
pyramid. 

In the Egyptian and Tirynthian piclures we have plains, 
but in the reliefs on the Vapheio cups, Hg. IS, nigged scenery 
enters, Tlie bulla themselves seem, also, of a sterner sort. 
In tbeir monntaiuoua pastures, instead of l>eing run down 
and caught, when tired, the wilder bulls could, doubtless, be 
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canglil: more easily hy a net. They were driven through 
iwme narrow place and entangled in tlie meshes of a net 
stretched from tree to tiee. The highlands of Syria and 
Assyria must have known this contriraiice Jerusalem has 
seen it used, when Tauiah can tell her (li. 3P); “Thy sons 
have fftinteil, they lie at the head of all the streets, os a wild 
bull in a net.” In another scene on the same Vapheio cup, 
we see two men who have tried to lead a linll by the horns. 
Asia the Od3''9Seyiu. 439, S’tiyitrjy Hf St pa no? Kuci 
(f^o^ 'Exiqrpfijy i blit the angry bull is too quick for them. 
The one lie linrls to the left, and, dashing onward, carries the 
other upon his horns. His would-be captors are evidently 
the same class of men that we have already seen at Giaeh and 
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at TIryns, that is to say, they are neatherds. On certain 
engraved gems of the period of ^lykenai, which represent a 
figure running or hovering above some animal, w'e have the 
same herdsmen again (Etp. 'Apx-t lS88™''-i 34 nml 3f5), only 

more awkwardly and imperfectly made. It may be con¬ 
cluded, iierhaps, from these represeTitntiona of cattle on their 
art works, that the Mykenai folk enjoyed more the eating of 
kitie than the drinking of wine. The bnll picture at Tiryns 
was prolwbly intended to sliow the good cheer found in -the 
palace, when a bull like that ivas slain nnd served to the 
retainers. On the Vapheio cups, contrary to expectation, we 
find no drinking scenes, as on Greek vases of the classic 
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p«?ri<Kl; ljut, curiously enough, instead of them the )ierd9- 
man and hie oatHe. Even in later times, men’s appetite for 
fat oxen was inarvelloiiBly atrong. Despite the Btertieat 
warning the followers of Odysspna could not be prevented 
fi'om fallins upon the oxen of the Sun, 

It is generally conceded that there were hut two original 
schools of art before the rise of Greece, namely, Egypt and 
Assvria. Tn consequenc-e of this, all the early w'orha of art 
from other conntries arc a mingling of Egypt and Assyria m 
diiferetit proportions, tinged with a third and local element. 
It wonld be interesting to trace these three influences at woric 
in the Tirviis painting and the Vaphelo cup. In style ili^ 
two works of the period of Mykenai are not closely alike. The 
Tiryns picture seems more allied in technique to the wail 
paintings of Egypt. Tlie rigid profile, as well as the couven- 
tion of placing the man above the bull instead of beside him, 
ar^ Egyptian ThB iibsence ol bac groun 

and tlie lack of iiinsciilar development in tlie Tiryns picture, 
K>me likewis© from the same sonri^e. In the Tr' apheio cups 
the decoration is of repouis^ metal work. As such it 
remind us of the metal work in Solomon's temple and on the 
Balawnt gates. The background in these cups is ^presented 
as longh or mouiitaiuons. This is verj rare \ seen in 
Egyptian paintings, hut is of frequent occurrence on As- 
Bvrtan reliefs. The close study of nature shown m the forms 
of the plants and aiiimab, and the strong niusmilar develoiv 
merit in the figures of the latter, are traits which Mong more 
to the art of the Euphrates vaUey than to the ^l e. A Hurd 
iniloence at work at Tiryns and Vaplieio is, natuTali y, the local 
one. One of its effects is shown in the choice of subject. The 
ox was, as we have noticed iiefore, especially dear to ihe 
Mveenwan j)eople. Atiother indigonoiis feature is t e i ress 
of the men, which finds but little parallel in Egypt or Assyria. 
The native fondness for bitter and stnUiornly equal strife m 
also remarkable. Single combat of man against bull, as is 
shorni at Tiryns, is in striking contrast to the Gizeli 
where some balf-dozeu herdsmen attack the steer. n t ^ 
early Europe a new spirit of fairness and moral symmetry is 
iiifased into the imported Oriental art. We can sympatbiae 
with the neatherds quite as well ns with their charges. 
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similar relation between tbe men end the animals Is found in 
the lion bunt on the dagger blade found at MykenaL In thU 
picture, one of the hunters lies dead; bnt in the royal hunts 
of %ypt and Assyria the game only is slain. The warriors 
who dwelt at Tiryns lored to see the danger of equal com¬ 
bat. In decorating their habitations, the artist, although 
trained in Oriental methods and subjects, was yet enconraged 
to lend his work a spirit and a vigor quite antochthonops. 


UifIVE&AITV OP XeBBu^BKA, 
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IJf FLIKY> N. H. XXXY. 153. 

^fr_ Carletoii L, Brownaon hi Ilia nrtie]^ on nrcbiuc pedi¬ 
ment reliefs from the Akropolis (p, 2S, ff. above) quotes Plinj, 
N. U. XXXV. (l‘>t 45,) 152, insoppai'tof hia theory of llie evo¬ 
lution of pediment sculpture, AlthoujjlL Mr. BroAvnson quotes 
the passage (p. M) it may be ns well to repeat it hero t Buta- 
ciia iuventuui eat rubricam addere ant ex rubra creta fingered 
primasque personas tegularum extremis irnbriribns in- 
posnil, qiue inter iaitiaprostypa vocavit, postea idem eetypa 
fecit, bine et fastigia tempiorum orta.^’ Mr> Brownaon 
remarks: Fastiffia may from llie whole connection and 

the l^tin mean * pediments/ Here then we have staled ap¬ 
proximately the confllusion which seems at least probable on 
other grounds, namely, that the tymi>anum of the iiediment 
was origiaully filled Avith a group in teiTacotta, l>eyond doubt 
painted aud in bas-relief/^ Although Pliny^s words are not 
of vital importance to Mr. Brownson's argiimeuti they seem 
to deserve a brief discussion quite irrespective of the appUcJii- 
lion made of them. 

So far as there ia any donbl as to the meaning of this pas¬ 
sage, it lies in the words prosii/pa, sindyastigia, I 

am unable to find any passage in which pfoMppa and eetypa 
are set side by side hi such a way as to show jast liow they 
differ* The difference usual I y assumed is that assumed by 
Mr. Brown.son, namely, that between low relief and high 
relief. 1 w^otild suggest the possibility that pr&^iypf^ may he 
(high or low) reliefs of the ordinary kind with a background, 
wlulo ectppa may perhaps be reliefs without background^ if 
such an expression is admissible—such works, for instance, as 
the welbknown terracottas in the British Museum represent¬ 
ing Perseus and Bellerophon/ Such reliefs djour might 

> llnxTMfticy, Anc. ifMf. J/Ssii, fi., pt 3, 3; aiDLl-RR^WiESELEH, Ikrikfmkr, I, 
siv, 51 h 33. DiairiiRfied Awi. Jtivr. af AfcA. ill. P- ^ f- 

Overheck, Cil Ed., I. p. 131 
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pr<jperly be cjiJled extVTra^ theiie is, liowever, so far sis I 
ktiovF, too little evidence available to make furtlier discna- 
sion of any vsilue. 

Wiili/astif/i'a tbe case ia different. The word /aistipium 
is by no menn^ rare, and its general meaning of roof, or aiore 
properly gablej is well knowm, but Mr. Brownson wishes to 
render it pedmeni ffroup, w^liich is rather different. It is, of 
course, absurd to suppose that the invention of terracotta 
reliefs is regahied by Pliny as tlie of triangular gables 

or of sloping roofs ; that is, ot/aHif/ia in the orditiary signifi¬ 
cation of the word. The reference must obvionsly be to some 
part of the Adornment of the sloping roof or gable, that is, to 
the cornices^ the pediment groups, or the acroteria. We may 
therefore leave out of account all passages in fa^ipium 

is Dsed to designate a slope* or merely the top of a building/ 
Tlie exact meaning of Mie word^ and She possible applications 
of it to arclutectuml rnemters or ornaments not covered by 
the exact meaning, ran be learned only by an examination of 
those passages in which Ihe word is used in un arcliltectnral 
sense. Most of these passages are in Vitnivins/ 

Vitruvius (iih 4, 12^ p. 81)^ sayE; “ tympani an tern quod est 
in fastigioaltitudo sic est fiicionda uti frons coronse ab extre- 
Tins cymatiis tota dimetiatur in partes uovetn et ex eis niia 
pars in medio cacuniine tympani constitnatur, diim contra 
epistylm coluraniirumqiie bypotrachelia ad perpendicnlum 
resjJondeat* cortmjeque supra leqiialiter imis prpeter simas 
sunt coni oCAti die. I ns u per coronas Rimm^ qiias GrtCfci 

dicunt, faciendm siitU. altioi^s octava parte co- 

Vmirv., viii. 7 (fl), S: v. ft. ", 

*E. ff. ,. BtTETOif,, 04- Ov"iD,f i. f. jlfnoy olh^r Mnmplefi ^ 

menUuiied lo oo purfrtac. Ottu., Afft. sv. IJTO il, Tn Berpcntc deiiE pransintk 
ftbilii mlint, I JulvctilucjLte suo slgxnirpqtiE iniiSfjm: fpreequc f nuurnoreiiniqtiG 
lolum fA4tlgiaqii4i aurea movll " is not in be taikiin lilerallj. Tlie/aaO^'n aurwi in 
the top of the tcjupICf oppoKd njuinoKTrrJjpn mlum. 

* 1 ji WhK of (ht iML'wagL'fl in whltli Yltruvfiia m, bul aluiJl discusfl 

^ only thnae UiiA aecm li> me of fmpartanci!. The pngei dliid Jiro tbiue of 1]ju ©cll- 
tion of rUme tiEHl Mailer-Strnbiog : iL 3, p. 34 ^ ill. 1, 2, p. C&; lEi. 2, 5, p. 
71 ^ iJi. 4, 13, pp. 81, h2x iv. 3, 2, p. es; ii . 3, 5, fKJ l U. 3, fl, p. m ; 
ir. 7. S, p. tOO; T. 1, 10, p. 107 ^ t C, 1. p. 110 ^ t, P. 7. p. 1S4; vif, I, 8. p. 133; 
Til 1. fl. p. 104; vU. 1 7, pr m ^ ril. 5, 2, p. 172; vlL, G, &, p. 17« j vil. 5^ 
fl, p. 174 ^ Tif. 0, 0, p. 174 ^ Till. 0, 3, p, 20C; rfiJ. 7, 3, p. mt ; ¥iii 7, 0, p. 300; 
i_ IB. fl. p, 374. 
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rojianitti altitudinia, acroteria angnlaiia tam alta qiian- 
tatii est tympanum medium* mediana altiora oetava pa rtf: 
qnaiu angnlaria. Vd. Membra omnia qum aupra csijHtula 
colnramimtQ aunt futura* M epiatylia zoplione ro- 
tympaua foatigia acroteria inclinanda sutit,” TJio 

lieiglit of the tympatiura which lain the should 

be so made that/^ The corner acroteria [should he 

made] AS high as is the middle of the tympanum, the middle 
ones liigher by ouo-eighth than the comer ones. All the 
members above the capitals of tlie column®, e,, epistyles^ 
friezea^ cornices, tympana, and ucroleria+ should be 

inclined,” dc. Here the tyrapanum is spoken of its in the 
/adif/ium. Tii© fadiginm must then be regarded either as 
the whole of which tlte tymp4inmTi forms a part, or as some¬ 
thing in which the tympanum is contained, or by which it ia 
Burri^undedt that is to aay, cither as th© whole gable or ns the 
projecting Enes (cornices) by wdiioh the tympinnm is defined 
and shut in. But at the end of the pasangeT epistyles, friezes* 
cornices, tympana,yii^^i<7/aT und acroteria are inetitioned as 
the membera above the capitals of th© colutiins* and the order 
in which they are mentioned shows that they arc counted 
from tile columns upward. her© come between 

the tympana and the acroteiia. Hei^* cun be 

nothing else than the projecting front of the roofi i- c., tlie 
oblicpift cornices. As this meaning ia one of the two possi¬ 
bilities in the beginning of the passage* ive may safel}" assume 
that in the whole of this passage /astigimn denotea the 
oidiqne cornices. 

The same result is obtained from two other passages. The 
lirsr is iv, 3, 3 , p. 88 : “ideo quod antiqtii fabri quodam in 
loco icdificjintes, cum ita ub interioribiis parietibns ad^ ex* 
tremas partes tigna prominentia habuissent conlocata, inter 
tigtia strnxerunl; supraqne coronas et fastigia venustioie 

specie fabrilibns operibusornavernnt”-they J^doraed th© 

ix>rnktes tin& fadfgia mth artificers’ works.” That tlie cor¬ 
nices (coronf©) and fastigia are thus spoken of in one breath 
as being adorned in the sam© way shows that they must be 
similar one to tlie otlierr Tlie second passage is iv+ 3 , fS* p. 
OOj “ etianiqne antiqninon probaverunt iicqne instituemnt in 
fastigiis mutiilos uut den tic ulos fieri sed puras coronas, ideo 
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qaod nec rantherii necasa^re-s cont ra fastigiornra f ton tea dis- 
fribuiiEtiir nee posaunt prominere, aed ad stillicidin pro- 
elinati eonlocantur.” “The ancients did not sanction or 
teach that inn tales or dentils l>e niiulo in hut 

plain cornices, btscanse iicitUer the mflei's nor the laths are 
arrangcHl transversely to the fronts of the _fasi^gid^ and can¬ 
not project, bnt are phicetl sloping for the sake of the min. 
This can apply only to the obliqne cornices, for the borb^ontal 
cornice* frequently has dentil a. Indeed, the rule laid down 
by the ‘^ancients of Yitmvina was not carefnlly ohserred, 
aa dentils nnder the oblique cornices also occur in the 

temple at Priene). 

Vitruvius says in iv. 7, 5, p* lOLh *^^supra trabes ct snjun 
parietea tmiectnrm mutulomm parte 1111 altitiidinia colllmn^e 
proiciantiir, it^m in eorum frontibiis antepagtnenta iigaaturi 
aupraqQe e:i tympanum fastigii strnctum sen de rnateiin con- 
locetiir, supraqne id fastTguim coliimen cantheiii templa ito 
aunt conlocaiida,’' etc^ Here the “tympanum fastigii” ia 
equivalent to “tympanum quod eat in fustigio*’ above, atid 
The last words are to be rendered “tmd above that the 
the peakt the rafters, and tlie purlins should be 
so placed,” dc„ the word id after rntpra not being in agree¬ 
ment with but referring back to 

When Vitruvius uses the word /mtiginm in a technical 
sense, and uses it accurately, lie means the oblique cornice 
(including the sima) of a pedimen L In its more general sense 
The word lueansp a a everyoti^ knows, gable, roof, and top* 
From which of these uses does Pliny-s expression, “ hinc et 

■ IUL-Idenl 4 ill 7 tJicM pafiwigta alio’w VitmTiiJH uses iJje wnni In III 

4, 12. fron.ic^iroiiffi*' w ^ 2 t^dcntlT ItuJ horizonl^l tfirttlct, below In **cciroiiffique 
&jpni sqiinMlur lm^spT^^lcTfilmlu^.’" " liiiiuppr eorf>iu*a dtn ^.. * umoira ufit&Ya parte 
QOTDUdnim nltlludinlft,” ih^ ebUque cornice of tlic bIhia ia evblimtly re^ 

fi-rml to bj £<iroiia, wbilo in 13.^' Korbonc cerciTue trnipnim faiitigiii, '"the coromc 
nrc again tlie horizonlal enmkes. tki In It. ^.3. Uie nt^jitar to be tbe h ofl- 

ml comlwfl, while in Z, 3, Ibe punj ^vrw^Ma ans dbstlULtly &ald to be 
^ tn t?. a, fip p- B3, "' renfjtia omnlA nil nhnvn tliR metofiefi of a Doric (empk), 
lyTT»[iiLniiHlm® coroDW. jwjrliHuiii cat in lonlcie ibt ptrfirl 

tinEiir/' iLo ftatiffia jiic not nventloned al tib l»HDbnbly bccaiiMe sims and <wTOrz{» 
arc mentioned, ancl «j«if + nmj«a U Becm_H Uiat somna denotes a 

ciirnlci^ witbuiit sinm, Tlie horizonUil tnrnkc has no alma, nnd ttiuftia caller] 
£^ox^, the term txrrvna t>efng at>p1iod in the oblique cornices only 
when the rima » to be eiprcialy or hj implicatlmi oicliiilod. 
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fastigia temploratu orla," derive ita meaning! Pliny has just 
been describing the beginnings of . terracotta relief work. 
Let ns see whiit terracottas are known wMch CJin be con* 
nected with./asiigia in any sense. Beginning with tliose 
mentioned by ancient writers we lind that Vitruvins, in 
describing a class of temples called barffeephal^t^ says (iii, 
2 , 5, p. 71), “ornantnrqQB signis iictilibus aut fereis inauratis 
eartim fastigln tuscanico more, uti eat ad Circutu MajElninm 
Cereris et Hercnlis Pompeiani, item Capitolii,*’ "and their 
/aHiffia are adorned with figures of terracotta or glided 
bronze in the Tuscan fashion ns is that near the Circus 
Maximns of Ceres and of Heronles at Pompeii, likewise of the 
Cupitolinm." Pliay, N. H. xxxv. 12, lfi7, " tictilis in fastigio 
tempi! eins (.sc.,Iovis) qiiaiirigaa," andxxvui.S, 16, “cumin 
fastiginm einsdem delubri praepamtm quiulrigte fictlles in 
fomace creTiasent,'' refers to the adornment of the Capitolium 
in Tai^nin*s time. Livy (sxlx. 38) tells us tJiat the terra* 
cotta quadriga was afterward replaced by a quadriga of gilt 
bronze, to which Vitruvius doubtless refers. This chariot 
stood, not in tiie pediment, but on the top of the gable, the 
centre! acroterium of tlie temple.' Statues in fastigto may, 
then, be aoroteria. not pediment statues. So witen i^liny 
(xxxvi. 6, 13) Buys, in apeuking of Bupalos and Atheuis, 
“lionueenriun signn aimt in Palfllina^ede Apoilinisin fastigio 
et omnibus fere qiiaa fecit dlvos Augustus," lie can iiai'dly 
intend to say that there were erioiigii pedinieiit gronps of just 
the right size by Bupalos and Athenis to furnisli “ nearly all ** 
the temples bnilt by Augustus, Acroteria lire not necesaarily 
flo accurately titled to the .size of the btiiiding they adorn, 

Pliny (xKxv. 13, 1581 .wys “ [tictiliaj fustigia quidem tem 
ploruiii etinm in iirTie crebm et miinicipiis, mini cadatnra et 
arte siiiqne tirmitute aanctiora aut'o, certe innncentiora,” and 
iigstiii (xxxvi. 2, 0) “ taciiure t-antaa molis in privatam domum 
tralii printer tictiliu dHornm faBtigia.'’ l\'hnt are tlieae 
“ tiotiliu/rtjf/£??a"/ We have seen that statues infast<gi& 
are acroteria according to Pliny’s usage. Can the word yVis* 
tigium alone be used to denote a figure standing above the 

* Tlib Id jjunjy to te ftecn fn iLo pbDtotypv of llie rclU'f from the orch of 
MaruEiB AiLTkiHu^, Bm3Trw, DAnkfuilltr, No. SCPp also Vagan asid 

| 7 , &0. The upper tmctI of LanchirtrB plmte is indlsliiicl. 
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pedimeiK 1 I know of but one instance o£ a tranalatioii of 
^sUttium Into Greek, aad in that instance it is tendered by 
Saetoniuii (/>ia luL 81) says, “ Calpurnia uaor 
imaKliiata e^t conlsibi fnstigiumdoiniis muritumque m gremio 
guo conlodi.’’ Plntarcli {Otst!. 63 [r38j ) tells that Ctesar 
awoke and found Calpiirnia talking in her sleep, apparently 
dreaming that she held him murdeied in her arms. « Si ov 
r« TftVTtjy yfvftfBai T^r akKa tjr yap rt 

ffi Kahapoi rrpoffmlptroy otor ial Kcffp<pK«l triprornri 

Tf S ^ovk^i attpair^ptoy^ & ff Aifltos iarof^h ravro 

oyap i! Kak^ovpria ^fapapivt/ Hatappffyvvpeyov ifOTKi- 

tfffSff E xai Saxpvety/’ ") It may be that axpoirt/pioy is improp¬ 
erly used by Plutarch, but that is haitUy probable. It is far 
more likely that axptsrtjpiov here denotes the free standing 
ligure on the top of the roof and th^t in Snetoains 
is equivaleat to siffnum m J^astiffio in some of tlie passages 
of Pliny, When LWy {jcl. 2) aiiys “[atroac tempestas] fas- 
tigia aliquot teniplornm a enlminibus abrnpta fcwie dissl- 
navit,” it is hardly possible that the /astitjia should be 
anything else than tignres standing exposed to all the fury of 
the wind. Such Qgures standing in culmmihua are none 
other than acroteria. When the word fasllifium is applied 
to sculpture it designates, then, not pediment-gronps but 

acroteria. . , i 

Id recent years many terracotta fragments have been 

found, notably at Selinous and Olympia, which served as 
sheathings for cornices and the like.* It ,ia possible that 
Pliny’s words, “ hinc et fastigia temploriim orta,” may refer 
to such terracottas, the word /astiffiuM being then used in 
the strict architectural sense of Vitriirios, This is, however, 
improbable, for Pliny bos been discnssitig reliefs which, being 
at the ends of the roof tiles, projected above the edge of the 
roof. Now the terracotta sheathings are, ns a rule, not 

1 Them «ftu be no doubt tLnt Pluliitcli uses Anput^uoir 4a 4 tranaktloa o( fas- 
tmvK. Cic., BfiiWppiu, ii-110. siys, "qninn Cnissr) nwiloreiu JiDflonsHi 

coii.>«cnliu«na qaant utlmboKt pulvfiuir, mnmkcrunj.ftwttipum, Rncninctn f” (y. 
fu»Bcit, II. Ot* "omnes unum In principem congeiiti boDor»: eirw tciupk 
tni4siD(!B . . . fasUgium in domo," ate. 

■DOHrrni.n, tinACURR, Bonan.^rs. nnd Bibbolp. EijmnOBifrngtta U'lntJW- 
m/iAiH pnyrtm, BuJlSn, 1881. BiJmcBEK. p. 100 tt. Sea Mr. 

BrownBoa's MiHttTka, p. 80 f. 
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reliefs, and do not projoot above tlie roofn They cannot in 
any way be regarded as a clevelopnient from the reliefs of 
Butades. On the other band, acrotoria etaod to the front 
of a temple in a somewhat aimilar xeiatiori to that occupied 
by the rellefe of Butades to the side. They might, at any 
rate,, be regairded as a development fixim those leHefa. It 
would seem, therefore, tliat Pliny referst in tli® words cited, 
to acroteria," 

My conclusion, if correct, does not go far to Invalidate Mr. 
Brownson^s general res nits, for the passage froni Pliny was 
far from being one of his main arguments. I cannot, how^ 
ever, refrain from suggesting that if terracotta pediment- 
reliefs were ever in vogue, it geems strange that no recognLe- 
able fnigments of them have atirvived I for terracotta, though 
fragile, is exceptionally dumble^ and is not exposed to the 
dangers of the lime-kiln, the smelting-pot, or the forge, aa 
ate other material a employed for sculpture and the like. 
But my piii'imse is not to attack Mr. Brownson^s conclusions, 
but to explain Pliny'a use of 
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■i'lCRHO 4le Orat. iii. 40 , 160 . -'OapitoUl rfcifiUjrEum mud, i-t cettruruni 
^lum. ncfi TCDUftaa *ed neceffSitaH Jpsa fatnlcsLn cat. Nnm cum etact hatiltii 
TnUo. qii^mnudmoduin ex utroquc^ tectl parte ftqna delaberetnr^ utililjilitm ti^Enpil 
fvitisil diguKtu coniiecuin est j qtfltiiLmfll in gk\o aLitLierelur, uH Labor tsse nun 
pcBKt, mitlftm iinit fifltJgEo di^itntem Imbitumm c®* vldcatnr'^ ryfers not to tbe 
IKMUiaent aculpLurcs eipecKalijp but to Uia entire gmHo wLtli iJE Its weaStTi af eolor 
and At lUn sanie Ume the slo|H? nf tbe roof is promloenl In hh mind. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN THE THEATRE AT SICYON 

IN leai. 

[PLATE xni.1 

111 the '‘Getieml Report of the Excavations'' at Skyon b}' 
Mr. McMnrtry/ under the sub-headiug, “The Oroheatra,’' 
some description is given of “an elaborate dminagf^avateni 
in the theatre. In my “ Supplementary Report,” Ibid., 
p, aii, mention is made of the “so-called ilsrovo^iof” and of 
the uacflrtainty ns to ** whether It served us reservoir, drain, 
or for some other purpose,” an imcerttiinty which it was at 
that time Impossible to dispel. 

At the suggestion of Professor Merrium, Dr. Charles Wald- 
stein, Director of the School, procui^'tl for me from the Greek 
authorities perniisaion to resume work at the theativ of Siryon, 
The excavations were carried on between- .July 27 and August 
4, 1801, having as their object the solurion of the problem of 
the theatre’s subterranean structure. The results obtained 
are as follows: 

The or underground passage, in its main extent 

begins at- a point between the walls E and B, in the plan 
annexed to the above mentioaed reports (see also the 
accompanying plan of vertical and horizontal section p. 389) 
about l.SO m, from E. It is cut down straight through the 
crust of native rock to the clay which lies below, its depth 
being abont 2.So m. or a trifie more. Its width heie is about 
.56 m. At a depth of l.6i) m. below the upper surface of the 
native rock, and 1.25 m. below the shelf cut for the reception 
of the eover-stones, appears the moiitli of a ttinnel, which is 
of equal breadth with the vnovoft^s and is now almost entirely 

' Ain, JavT. f^ArtA,, T. p, SS7 3, imd m Am. mivf tit AlAfm, r. 
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S90 I’APEM OF THIS SCUOOL AT ATUSNS. 

choked with a deposit; of diirk:-red earth ; this tunnel continuea 
the vjtovosta? to au unknown distance into the rocks beyond 
B.'- The deposit ol earth ivaahed into the iJjroKo^jo? did not 
equal the full height of tlio tunnel, ao that a sniidl opening 
was visible at the end of the main vnovo^a^ before the work’ 
men began digging. Removal of the earth to the distance 
of about one metre in the tunnel, and probing of the am all un¬ 
filled apace with a long crowbar, did not enable ua to i-each the 
end, nor could anything be well made out with torches in so 
mirrow an opening. The workman chiefiy occupied here as¬ 
sured me that he saw ’‘mts as large as cats” {jroKriVi« fityaka 
*aay in this hole. So fur aa can be conjectured, for 

further excavation heiie was out of the question at the time, 
this continua tion of the isnovojioi debouches in one of the old 
subterranean waterways of the plateau. From the point 
above nicntioned, between E and U to B (on the puax) the 
contents of the ws’cVomon from the depth of about 1,25 m. 
to that of about l.iK) m., were found to Ij© dark-red soil, 
such aa covered the omhestra and other i>ortionB of the 
theatre lief ore excav,ationa were undertaken; from the 
depth of about 1,00 m. to that of about 3.30 ni. was found 
a deposit of similar soil intersperaed with bits of native rock, 
earthenware, and cement (t). Below this the white clay 
begins to appear. From the point between E and J? to and 
Just beyond B the VTtoi'Ofioi was carefully covered with 
slabs of soft native conglomerate, which had iieno quarried 
apparently in cutting out portions of the stage-structure. 
This covering had been laid originally with n whitish cement, 
as was evident from that found under the edges of the slabs 
rjiised between E and D. As we advanced towiml the orches¬ 
tra, we found the native rock becoming much more friable, 
passing almost imiierceptibly into the native white clay at 
the place marked in the plan ns excavated below the level 
of orchestra." The deceptive appearance of this crumbling 
rock, which cracks Iwth liorJzontally aad vertically and in 
small blocks, nd-iled me into speaking of it In my previoua 
report as “what seemed to be a pavement of rough mosaic- 
work." 


1 Tlid moulh of ihe toniicl U not square. Tbem h a nougli arirbing of tiic roof. 
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Between B and A a notewortby stroctare was brought to 
light. Ju3t ill front of and below the aiab of conglomerate 
(about ,20 m. thick), which covers the vTToropo^ to the door¬ 
way of the wall was found lying across the 
large block of soft yoLlonish aati%'e stone, w'hich had evidently 
siiTik to the planting position in which it waa fotind owing to 
the fact that it had originally been placed with its ends resb 
ing directly upon the crumbling rock on either side of the 
VTtovo^o^. Prom the ts&nia upon the inner face of this 
block (reckoning from the orchestra), it had evidently been 
taken from the epistyle of some bulk!ing. lEs dimensions 
(it appeared to have been broken at the ends) were al>out 
IdD to 1,35 m. X .3^ m. ^ ,39 mV Below it descended in 
the direction of the orchestmj occupying the entire breadth, 
of the T/iroro/Jo? (abont .SO m,), n flight of live steps of soft 
stone, their ends snpporred not by tiio native rock, which is 
here too soft to admit of such construction, but by a neatly 
laid facing of stone blocks, w^hich sheathe the sides of the 
from this point on through the soft rock and the 
flubsfquent white clay of the orchestra. The tw'o uppermost 
steps (leaving out of account the displaced block previonsly 
described, which from it^ position was evidently the original 
top step of the flight) are cut out of a single block, which ex* 
hibits at the upper edge of its inner face the taenia and two 
regnlfG and a half of a Doric epistyle. Measured from with* 
otit, the height of the steps of this stairway varies from about 
.163 m. to about .295 m,, and their horizontEd depth from 
about ,25 m. to about .295 m. The form of the steps ap¬ 
pears iu reverse from the under side of the stairway, as in the 
case of wooden steps. Betw'een the under surface of the 
lowest 3tep*block and the bottom of the vj^oyopto^^ which is 
here floored with slabs of stone, a clear space abont ,53 m. in 
height intervenes, suflicient to allow the passage of a con- 
aidtJCEible quantity of water. The flooring just mentioned be¬ 
gins at a point about .25 m. back (from tlio orchestra) of a 
plummet dropped from the inner face of the atchitrave-block in 
which are cut tlie two upper steps us above described. Directly 

*iL wvta dtflEddgcJ frnm its position to facilft»te eicavfillDD and Dow lies witlild 
* itte a sUort distance back of tiic iLAirway. 
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below the outer face (i', e,, the face toward the orvbe»tni) of the 
middle block of the marble sarbase of A* the appearance of 
the Uooring of the changes, I*'rom tliie point for a 

considerable distance, appai^titJy aa far as the central tank, 
to be described below, the ilooring consists of slabs of stone, 
slightly hollowed and coated witli cement, evidently to facili¬ 
tate the passage of water. TJie VTtoroftoi, tlie stone facings of 
which'have fallen in somewhat in the orcbestni forw'ard of 
the marble surbase, was not completely escavated 1>etween 
A and KIl \ but in the line of the latter structure it was 
cleared to the bottom, showing the stone flooring there at a 
depth, in the deepest part of its hoJlnw, of ulxuit 1.85 in, 
from the level of the top of the stone side-facings. These are 
here in good repair, and the rough double line of KJCid its 
pi'esent condition slightly overlaps them at their iipjier ex¬ 
terior edge on either side of the vtruyofioi. As the stones 
which KKw liuilt are set in the soil of the orchean-a much 
deeper than the top of the vnorofiot, there is evidently no 
original structural connection between A'^and the vit^vomos, 
a point of some importance. In regiird to XKI Inivo noth¬ 
ing further to add to the conjeclure ex]jressed in Note ft of 
the “ General Report,’' which, so far as I i-an judge, is en¬ 
tirely correct. It may be added here tlmt the most carefully 
constructed portion of the facing of the itvorofioi hj found 
directly below the slab which supports the marble surbase of 
A. It may be described a.s follows: Two facing-stones, 
almost exactly corresponding in relative position to two 
others on the other side of tiie v^at'o^of^ till the space front 
top to bottom. The height of the upper stones is 1.003 m, 
(north side) and 1.053 m. (south aide), of the lower about .70 m. 
(north side) and ,S05 (sontji side); while the length of the 
upper is .705 (north side) and .805 ni. (south side), and that of 
the lower aianit 1.10 m. (north side) and 1.09 m. (south side). 
No cement appears in the joints. The surface of the stone is 
dressed even, but not smoothed, In the dirdi'o^of, between A 
and KK were found, besides fallen blocks from the facing, a 
large block, which from its shape and dimensions appe;ired’to 

‘This block ia spuuulng tlw bi Hupfwned by n abib of conglomer&to 

about .34 ni. in tbicJmess iu:d about .Tfl m, Jn bofiioutai dentil. Tlik la ovsr- 
InppeiJ In froDt about .21 m, by the suptriDcumbiifit oiarble. 
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hnve Iweii taken from the {ivmktffiftaTa, although I was not 
able to make sure of its original posllioti; a nvntilated Ionic 
capital of soft native stone; and a beautiful fragment of a 
marble Ionic capital, a volute with calyx-moulding behind. 
The few copper coins found in this part of the viforottos 
were too miicli corroded to he identiKed, although one, found 
ueartlte rear end of the main vunvofio?^ was unmistakably 
Sicyonian.’ One or two small common terracotta lamps w'cre 
found under the bottom of the stairway. The vnovoftoi en¬ 
larges at the centre of the orchestra'in the form of a tank,' 
about 1.90m. square and apparently of the same depth. It 
scents not to have been lluoreil with stone bu t with the native 
white chiy, A jKirtlon of the shaft of a Doric column 
(1.20 m. in height), standing at the southwest comer, seems 
to have served to support the stone cover, which was badly 
broken, but, so fur as could be uscortalnetl, originally closed 
the tank completely. Immediately under this cover were 
found Hfty or more small rough terracotta lamps, some of 
which hnd evidently been nsed, and a nuniljer of thin lustre¬ 
less terracotta bowls, several of which coiitained lumps. 
How and tvhen this closely packed muss of lamps and bo%vl9 
came to be deposited here (evidetitly after the tank had been 
filled with earth) Is a proiileni of which T can offer no solution. 
Upon what appeared to be the bottom' of the tank lay a 
block of soft native stone, showing upon its upper surface (as 
it lay) two triglyplis, and having an irregular square hol¬ 
lowed in the middle of the uiidecorated metope. At each 
inner ,ang1e (towaid the stuge-stracture) the tank is met by 
a shallow superficial gut ter (inaccurately indicated but not 
lettered on the eorlier plan), constructed of grooved blocks 
of stone conted with cement. These gutters run from a 
structure on each side of the orchestra consisting of a large 
block of stone laid in cement, immediately beyond and nearly 

*1 liumiigrd Uy makn alil S I lltid tlit? I -linrtW d -embtoTn tif tSitdtiVlt- 

* Dr, endm nfusufttic mt'fl.Hiiruniisnbi ikrc m folltPWB ; 

Brciafllh ; wfifit 1-illn m_; ctnlren l i t'sist entj, m. 

Leitiglh : dnfth kJiJi?, m.; liuiitb fddfl, Ir-iliij m. 

^ The tfnSfg/wf in m. briMld Jit lop m. at bciElom, wlitiit! it Uldetfl thfi 

tftfilL 

■ThuL U not ihf! oTij^intil ballom wjia Hficcrtnlnffllr 
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continnons wiili the extremities of the semicircular conduit 
which runs below the scats of the carea. 




nv Lrr^ 






V^iXCby 


Etffli Dj Semicircular CDnJMiTdnfl 
■Pio. 14 


One of the large stones is badly indicated in the earlier 
PLAK at X The gutter stops within aljout .36 m. of it/ 
The block itself is cut in the form of a double step, the 
lower portion ,38 Tti . high by .296 m. deep ; the upper, .076 m. 
high at the sides and .0(36 m, in the middle. The space be¬ 
tween it and the lowest row of seats is occupied by another 
somewhat more elevated block, ,89 m. x .T3 in. on the sur- 
face. This is hollowed to a depth of .10 m., with a rim about 


'The “ d^n « miufkod u Oils pbcfi in Uie pUn. and oienUonid la tbn « OcbrniA 
Bqwrt (fDb.li«wllni 5 •• Orchestra ") as n drain of earthen pipe, acmt the leifel of 
iho '• orchatm," eonnoctU.^ with A'lT. 1 can m»he noUdng of. No Uaces of il 
now In ciutenciif. 
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,11 m. iji'oatl on three sides. Tlio long side, wliich lies ugainst 
utid flomewliat above S (Fig. li), lias no rim. Tlie stone JT, 
Itself, is pierced by a small round hole in the centre. On 
raising ii, it was discovered that on the nnder side a gutter 
had lieen cut from the central aperture to the outer edge 
(i. c., toward the gutter of the orchestra). This was tilled 
with cement. But another gutter, about .iSfi m. deepp 
■which liad been cut at right angles to the former, leading 
frem the central aperture to the edge lying away from the 
termimatioa of tile semicircular conduit, was open. This stone, 
the oijenings and gutters of which, as it lay, ronld have no pos¬ 
sible connection with the semiciraular conduit or with the 
stone gutter of the orchestra (though the gutters in the block 
were of about the same depth and breadth), is very probably 
not in its original position, Tlie stone which corresponds to 
it on the other side of the orehestra is, like it, Inid with 
cement and has above it a large block forming the connection 
between it and the lower seats, and it is directly connected 
with the stone gutter of the orchestra luy a central boring ^ 
(about.in m. in diameter) and a gutter from this to the edge, 
directly continued on tile lirat stone of the gutter of the 
orchestra. The joint is cemented. Four holes are drilled in 
this block** some distance w'ithin the four corners, and when 
first observed were still filled with lead, thus proving that 
they had served to secure some object, upon the block, 
Tt w'oiild seem tliut aomething originally stood here from 
which the drip waa to be carried off to tile central taak of the 
orchestra by the stone gutter, wliich, like it.s mate, emptied 
into the tank by a sliallow Y-ahaped spout of heavy terra¬ 
cotta. Could this something have been a sumll altar i ” At a 
distance of .48 m. from the semicircular conduit (between 
the central tank and this point tlie r.> 7 ro>'o;jof has been but 
partly opened and not cleared of earth), iiiiTnedintely at the 
left of the hiTge stone marked J in the earlier plan, the 


’*Th« dimonifiaiiA of tbe bloctc are iiboiit .IMiin, i m,, the JcKer (iinwualoii 
loiwftnl ili« orchcfllrn. 

'* [The fallowinif mmnrk of IXniatui.<i in bl» JntmiluctioTi to Terence mny he 
cited for on nliaf nl tiEicli tide in tbc Komwii epoch : I ft teena daa ur® pvni tol4- 
Soni, daUra TAbtti, tituttni fl«jr fin luiSf/nfianf- Ssec, beWCW, 

Bbrck, Or. LUeratargite'hifht*, iii. p, fi. note, A. C. M.) 
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virdvttjuos^ whicii is hei'tf but .30 m, broad, is met Sy a g'Titcer 
cut in a aiugle block of alone and running nnder the lower of 
the two conrges of atone blocks which form the exterior 
boundary of the semicircnlftr condnit, thua lying some .66 m, 
belowtheleTelofthorimoftheconduit. Theopenitigofthis 
gutter from tJje inside of the conduit is some ,97 m. broad by 
,16 m. deep. The semicircular condnit is not artUicially, 
floored, but ia merely hoDow'ed in the hard white clay of the 
orchegtni. Careful excavations at both ends prove con¬ 
clusively to my mind that it had no connection with the 
vTiorofios from these points, but only by the one ontlet just 
described. Although the v7^6yof^o^^ ns itidicafed above, was 
not entirely exi’avated, I am of the opinion tiint what has 
been done fumishea anflicient data, for an estimate of its 
general character and use.” 

Mostimer Lamson JEarte. 

flAmrAim ConaaB, Xzw Yobs, 

Ociolwr 18, ISSI. 

** [N. B, Snmc Bits'Ll changes linvo mtulfi In th,i< EnenKurcrnDblA an nj> 
pjoiKl In my orlglaal notra; for thlB n^n 1 oiu lnjcbt«1 (o Ihu accunL-v of 
Ur. Young.] 


PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT THE THEATRE OF 
STCYON TK mL 
IVLKTE xni.j 

The presynt repfurt iiicliniea the reaiiUa of a foiirtli 
of excavation at the theatre of S icy on. The stage-striictum, 
orche^stra, and Iow«r rows of the cavea had been cleared in the 
yeara 1886 and 1887^ under the directic^ii of Pr'ofessors D" Ooge 
and Merriatn.^ At tha t time a flubtermnean psissiige^^ following 
the central line of the theati'O tbrtnigh orchesi^tra and stage- 
atriiGi;n]*et had been rliscovered but not completely explored^ 
During last summer (July-Augnstt 1891) Mr* Earle* resumed 
the work which he bad siifjerintended four ycitrs before. 
The object sought was to detemine the meaniug and purpose 
of this passage in the light of a simitar discovery just made 
in (he theatre of Bretriii.^ Adverse circumatunces prevented 
the full completion of Mr_ EiirWs undertaking. We siic- 
ceet.ied to the task in Dcceniber^ by previous appointment 
moeting Dr* Waldateinat Basilikoon the day of hiaarrival in 
Greece (December 22), Oi>^rat.ions at the theatre commenced 
the next morningt under Dr. Waldsteiri^s directioUp and eon- 
tinned after his departure nnril DecemtH?r 80. 

When onr work began, the so-called wns not yet 

fully cleared in the ap^ice between wnll and the central 
tank, well as between this tank and the middle point o£ the 
semicinnihir conduit of the orchestnv. Further to the west, 
about under wall the month of a rack-cut tunnel/ was vis^ 
ible^ evidently u prolongation and outlet of the uttoVo/^oV* A 
abort distance west of AT a shaft had been sunk in the lino of 
this tunnel to discovert if possible, its coui^e and meaning. 

* ty jiitt, Jimmal V* pp. 307 (f jutnl ^ : nrnl ths vim. 

Ikh^ at If. ^ See pr^Lic^iin/? paper, 

^ Jffi£rnid<^ AreAak>li>^, vIL No. S, pp^ 43 ^- 

* HefctfeneA** la ¥i^. 131 abavci, js. 3S9 ; aieo Ui Uiti tlak in Am. Jtmr. f>f 

v,,pliyi3 IT. liEitJ if/thi Am. t. p. Q. 

■ Sec ttbuvc, p, ItSO, 
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No such iaQiualions ns were desired had been found, tiioiigh 
the shaft bad reached n depth below the eiirfaco etiua] to that 
of the tunnel's roof. The ill HUocesis of tliis attempt was due 
to reason.^ which could not bare been foi'eseen, hut will api>ear 
later. At all tiiese ])oints, therefore, we sou^dit to complete 
wbat bad been left tiiifiiiisbed. 

Onr first step was lo continue the removal of the coveriug- 
stones uf the vwoi'npQS from orchestra conduit to central 
tank; for Jiere the passiVge was too sbullow and narrow to 
allow digging from beneath. Only one stone was left in 
and throughout the extent described the accumulated earth 
was denied away down to virgin soli. Nothing 'vas dis- 
coveied in the course of tl<e work except two small Rniiiun 
lamps. In ilie tank itself, which had been excavated lo a 
depth of about 1,5^1 rn, we found the origitial hard soil which 
had Ijtien its only Uooring about .50 m. deeper. Here ulso 
notliiug of tiioru importance than fragments of pottery came 
to light. Between KIT and A A tlie facing of tJie tmoyQfiQ^ 
on its north side hud fallen away, and it was necessary to 
break up and remove the stones which thus choked its oonrse* 
This done, the pavement was soon*! a id bare and the iSjrdi'o^of 
full}' cleared from A to the orchestra conduit. In (he rock-cut 
portion beneath the stiige-stnicture \''e endeavored to deter¬ 
mine as surely as jiossiblB the original bed of the 
A few fragments of ^lottery and a small portion of the marble 
btise of u column were found, whicii were valuable as jiroving 
that we must go still deeper. No stone jwiving was diseoveredj 
but hard clay almost as impermeable. Finally, we pene¬ 
trated still further into the rutinel above mentioned. The 
shaft east of J? was snnk to such a depth that the workmen 
hero, digging toward E, soon met (hose who liad begun at tlie 
opposite extremity of tlie tunnel under the stuge-strnct- 
ure. It wa,? found that in this subteritiuean portion I tie 
viiovopoi bent away so far to tbe south tliat the shaft w jts 
quite ont of the line of its course. 

To sum up more iu detail the points which have seamed 
wortliy of note.* The semicircular conduit is directly con- 

*We n'peiu in . few casa dnln nJrecMty publj^fjeil, Tliia Iiih been lioneonlT 
whtjre iUeemed ibrct-asiry for IM enke rf minplt-itnew, or wliere miiir, ihoreuffh 
luM toad^ muir «suct taL^JdiEiremvntj pcfSa)aii]4-, 
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nected with thft by mean a of ft gutter, wkicili tuns 

nnder the botinditig curb of the TliJs glitter is coti- 

etnicted by hollowing onr. the upper surbu'ie of u smgle stoue 
which forma pnrt of the fouudadon of tlie curb^ prajes't- 
ing beyond il .45 in. to the ettat^ ;\nd lying .71 m. below ita 
upper rim. The lerigCh of The outlet at> formed is 1,11 ui., Ua 
breadth at the western extremily (witliin the orchcslra run^ 
dTiit).20 m., at the eft; 3 terii extiemhy .3 !lj m„ depth .16 iti. 
At about the point where it is bridged l>y the aiipeilii- 
cumbertt courses of Mie orcheatin curb the gutter widens out 
into a sort of baain^ whose breadth, meitsuped along the inner 
(eastern) edge of tlte stone which spans it^ is .875 in. Tlds 
basin is .415 nip distnut from the eastern extremity of the 
gntt*^r sLone. From this eastern extremity doivn to yirgiti 
soil in tlie ij.toVo^jo? proper is n fall of about. .285 nu At 
this initial point the oTropo/iof is .245 ni. wide and ivell faced 
on each aide with quadrangular blocks, their upper surface 
continuing approximately at a level wdLh the upper surface 
of the gutter-stone. Tn Us course towanl the central tivnk 
the uTravo^Q^ becomes gmduully wider and deeper. At a dis¬ 
tance of 3 m. from t>fe gutter-stone its breadth ia .39 rn.s 
2.G3 ni. further on the brendtli has increased lo J16 m. 
Tlirouglionfc this extent of 5.03 m. tlie sido-facing ia regnlar 
iiiiri well constructed. It consists of ii single course j>f stones, 
titteij together witliont mortar^ wdiicli vary \n height with the 
increasing depth of tlii^ vjroya^o^n tlie one next tlie gutter- 
atoue mcftfluring .475 m,^ the one further to the Ccist HG^in. 
At the above mentioiiLHl distance of 5.G3 m. from the con¬ 
duit curb the cbarsvcter of the aide-facing changes entirely. 
Through a further extent of 2.G2 in. the iTOUfiding-wnlls, 
instead of being straight and vertical us before, are very 
ill made and irregular^ consisting for the most part of small 
stones very carelessly fitted together. On the south side for 
a space of 1.18 m., iimaaured from the efistern end of ilie 
better wall, no facing atones of nny kind were round. A! the 
eastern end of this wdiole extent of rough facing the wddtli of 
the amounts lo about ,6G in. Its actual bed w^ns 

much narrower and definitely marked in a very interesting 
way, A hard stratum of white clay about .635 in. in thick¬ 
ness, resting upon thinner strata no less dense, ws5S found to 
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extent! from the western eiifl of the facing of snmll stones to 
the central mnk, sinkin/^ gradtially from a depth of about .GO 
ni, below the orchestra snrfnce nt tlie former point to a 
depth of 1,(^7 m. l>eknv the lower side of the Tank’s cap¬ 
stone, It Is tins stratum which makes a foiiridiition for the 
^?ide walls. Only in the central line of the n clian- 

nek varying in widtli bei ween iri, and .J^Ci in., liad been 
cut through ton depth of from .35 m. to .30 in. Dti either 
side of this channek occnpying the remaining width of tlie 
the clsiy edgt^ nppenra in ils i>riginal nndjf^tnrbeil 
state. Perhaps it was because this clay is m iTiipcmieable 
that close confining side walls were not i iiouglit neceasai^y ; 
at least it is noteworthy that such walls do not exist in just 
this portion of the length of the tfrro^'opto?^ 

At the eastern extresnity of the rongli facing (at a point 
.B3 m, from the centnil tnnk), the bounding walls are iin- 
luedifLtdy continnerl by two large oblong blocks^ one on 
each side, set obliquely so us to open out in fan shape into 
thecenrral tank. Thus the at. its entrance Eo the 

tank IjccoQies almt^st as \vide~.0G5 m,—as Ihe basin itself. 
The mode of construction is lier£i mther careless^ in tluit the 
cornel's of T.he enl:ranee^stones are not worked iiwny but left 
projecting beyond the western facing of the tank. The bed 
of the falls very rapidly just before reaching the 

tank. This oentml basin is irregularly oblong in .sliape^ 1,75 
m. in depth and well faced in the same miinner as the con' 
linuutjon of the rwovo/ias toward A. Ils Interior measnre- 
nientisareas follows : length (east to west.) along soiitii wall 
1.425 m,j along north wall, l,3f> m,; hre^idth at western 
end 1.315 m.^ at eastern end, 1.285 nu; midwray between, 
1/60 m. As has !i>eeti said^ virgin soil in the lank was found 
abemt .58 m. below the level reached in the jirevioim excava¬ 
tion. Therefore the oolumn-drsim which stands in the south- 
corner, and was previously aupjvosed to mark the tank’s 
origiiml depth, mast Jiave fallen or been pilnced In its present 
position wdien the basin was alreacly partly tilled with accu* 
Ululated earth, it could have Iiad no stractural connection 
with the in fact its appeai-ance and its nniinJshed 

condition show that wherever used it could Iiave serv^ed only 
as ordinary building material. A few of the channels are 
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Jnlly wDrliOi.^ out, others intiioored, the rest of t!ie ciroiim- 
ferenee quite rou£jl;i and inurked wiHi variouis irreLjutar holes, 
doubtiesa lor clampingf or soma kindred purpose* 

In the space between the centra] tank and the wall ^-1 the 
VTTot'OfiOi mat 11 tains an a 1 moat uniform Ineiidtk anri dt-jUli, 
while the side walla are of far better construction than in the 
part already described* They consist only of sgiiarefl stones 
set for the most part in tliree re^;uinr courses. Here also !.he 
passage is well paved with sligJiMy concave blocks, the 
channel thus formed being coated throughout with cement. 
This concave flooring extends from the tank t(j a point iilniost 
exiictly Ijeneatli the west edge of wall A, and l.l-l m* west of 
a plummet dropped from the lowest of the steps between A. 
and B. From this point for a dLstance of ii.TS rn,, Thai; is to 
a point .So m. east of a plumaiet dropjied from the highest 
step, There is no inivement but the natural rock. Fiirtljer 
under fclie stage's true lure the (Wdi'niioi sinks through and 
below the ledge, i?o that its bed is here only the soil itself. 
For n distance of 4.60 in, eastward from rlie central tank, 
f ile side-walls are in perfect condition. Then follow's a space 
of y,4.1 nn wlieJt} the nortli wall is broken iiwaj'" down to the 
lowest. I'oiir.'se, At S.if.ltn, further on, that is at a jioint just 
east of the steps, the artificial facing ends, and for the rest 
of itJJ course the vTTorofio^ is hounded only by natural walls of 
rock or earth* Its breadtii is constant, as li:rs been said, be¬ 
tween the centnd tank and Tvall A. Ijut everywljere decreases 
gradually from bottom to top, a I'esult iwobably due to pres¬ 
sure of I lie earth fmm without* TJuis close !)y the tank the 
breadth varies from .Tfifi m* to .fiy m,, iiuder wall A from 
.Tko ut- to *tlCi5 m. 

Tlie often mentioned steps are situated betW'een walls A 
and Jl, and lead downward into the vsuynjioi in the direction 
towiLid orchestra and raven. IJetweeii the lowest ate]! and 
the pavement of the there is a clear .‘ipnce of .57 hut 

that is, t he -steps are supported at either end by the side Widls 
iiiUi which they are built. It seemed quite certain, liowever, 
tliat the steps were a luior add^iion. The whole Rtrnctui'c of 
the side walls here showed a loose patching together of 
irregularly shaped stones instead of the usual carefni building 
with recliiiigular blocks, a I'esult w'hieh could most naturally 
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bp ascribed tc ti liiter rebiiililing. Two more facts toiidHfl to 
conlirm this cu ados ion. First, the two upper steps (fourth 
aad fifth) are mutift up of a single architrave-block which 
could not Imve been tliiis re-used in the period of good 
Greek worhniansbip, Hacondiy the three lower steps are 
covered on the east side with a thin regular coating of 
cement. A similai coating was also found on tlie upper .sur¬ 
face of the stones that form the two lower steps, wherever 
protected: that is, beneath the iiicumbetit portions of the 
next steps and of the stones of the aide facing. This 
cement could not possibly have been first applied to the 
stones in their ijreaent pisirion. Tiierefore the sleits nuust 
date from a period at least eonsidembly later than the 
earliest raortar-biiilE structures, so. a farlhri^ later than 
tlie vfrnytifioi Itself, Tlie .steihs vary indicpably in dimen¬ 
sions : in height between .163 in. and .*2l}r> in,, in rrmid lie- 
tween .252 m, and .2!J5 ni. The architrave which forms the 
two upper steps is so long (1.434 tii,) as to project in both 
directions beyond the side walls of the ijrrovopof.^ lis upper 
surface makes the fifth step, while lliu next below is only 
hewn out very roughly. The face of tlie architrave and the 
regula? bore still a slight coating of stucco.' 

Fitiin tlie steps stiidght backward under the stage-structure 
the ioToyotioi is a rock-cut passage witiiout artiticial side- 
walls, but roofed with stone slabs as before. The width re¬ 
mains nearly constant, on the whole decreasing slightly j the 
depth increases considerably, both with the actual fall of the 
channel bed and been use the gronnd oti which the slage- 
strnctiire stands is higher than the orchestra, lletAvcen walls 
D and Jf, tliat is, at a distance of 10,40 m. from the steiis, the 
passage is continued by a tunnel, 1.4n m. high and .5(5 m, w ide 
at its initial point. The depth has here become so great that 
the roof of the tunnel is 1.0f> m. below the soil. The cutting 
is only in part tlirough rock. Tlie ledge is thin and sUipea 
toward the surface so consideralily ns to be quite above the 

TOlLcr dimi^nRiaiiJ are as folleiwa; wl-dLli, ni. \ to La-nui, m. 

tulal tcnjjtb of rrtgulflB, :S&4 in,- iH^trince bolw^u regulm, m.; 

leugili of .<}f^ III, I tlJameter of .CfiS m. 

* Uputt tJic aurfure aT tlici stucco to bit traces of what may jiossiblv 

hftFc beco rcid paint- 
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tunnel, at :i distance from its mouth of 1.42 m. About 1,58 
m. ftit tlier on the tunnel bends awuy at a considettible angle 
towaixl the south ; tliat is, toward the lower plateau on whiuli 
the town lay. It runs now though u soft clay soiJ, tiiitl is just 
high eiiougU to admit of easy passage. This ehange in di¬ 
rection seenictl tt» us to coiidi'ni fully Mr, Earle's conjecture" 
as to the ultimate course of the V7t6ro;iof^ and we deemed It 
both unuGoesaury and impi’acticable to follow the tunnel 
further. So far ns we went wo had been guided first by the 
constant discovery of brttken pottery, and .secondly by the 
fact that the earth whiidj had wuslied in to fill the tunnel was 
of an entirely different chamcter from the original soil. 

The purpostj of this subterranean passage, leading as de¬ 
scribed from the circular conduit through and beyond the 
stage- 9 1 rue ture, was made more sure by a aeries of levels taken 
at varioug points in its course. These showed a gradual and 
continuous descent, amounting hi the space between the con¬ 
duit and the ceiititil tank to .84 m.; between the^central tank 
and wall A, that is, the paved portion of the passage, 
m.; betiveen walls A and It to .809 m. There seetned no 
doubt therefore that the turnroftos had served ns an outlet for 
the circular ootnl uit. It is true that the bed-clay of the conduit 
at its middle point lies at present below the connecting gtitter- 
stone. But the conduit bad been in great part excavated be¬ 
fore our work began, and it appeared probable that the addi- 
ional sen] wdiicli w'e removed was really nalive soil disinte¬ 
grated liv tile rains to which it was laid bare. Even if this 
difnciilty were not so easily solved, the discovery iiero of 
such <1 gutter-stone could admit of hut- one interpretation, 
namely that the ronduit had emptied at this point into the 
vrroyofi^s. By way of further con fir (nation, it was fonTid that 
the conduit's rim was here ,185 m. lower tlian at eillier 
northern or southern extremity. Doubtless the bed of the 
cotiduit sloped in the same way, so lliat water would run 
toward the middle imsteiid of toward either end. 

If this is true, the imn-rtifios tuust be as old as the theatre 
itself, and at that earliest period must baveaerved as a drain. 
But several facts of cODStmefion tend to show that tliis was 
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not Ue only office« Firigt^ tlie existence of n ceiitmt 
ns it bus been called, following former phrnneology* We iind 
u dittiruUy in expbdniTig wljy siieb n tank or Ijusui slionbl be 
Birmited at Jiiat this point in the course of a simple drain."* 
Secondly, tbe ^teps betvvi^en walls and li, wliji h, it Tonst be 
ncietij lead us from the to the ititerior of the stage- 

striietnre. All becomes clearer if we assume that; here as at 
Eretria " tliere was a concealed passageway bohveen the 
St age-structure and the centre of the oreUcstra. Further more, 

ill just till? a]iace betw een centre and step^^, and here only, t he 
is w'ell revetted and paved. This pectilmrity also 
is explained by the supposition jtis!: made. The steps, as we 
have said, were jirotiably a later addition, hut the time of 
their building is not necessarily the tJEim when the 
w^as lirst used by actoj'S. Wooden steps may ivell hsive been 
nard here until i^placed by a jjeimanent structure. We 
assume tlitiL the ceTitral tank also wuis Iiirnisli+al with steps. 
The fact that noTie w^i-o discovered would indicate f lint these 
were always of wood and not of stone- The one uncertain 
p<unt is whether tlie ildt^wuills and paving between the cential 
tnuk and w^all A belong to the same period w itli cavea and 
stnge-stniuttii'e. This is a matter tsf tficlmicril criticisni. To 
us there seemed no diatitiot. evidence of a dtlTerence in time. 
But whenever this portion of the v^rdyo^io^ was so fared nitd 
so paved, it w^as for the |nirpose only of niakiTig it u cori' 

Mr. TiliirJfl dosirt* llje fneertion of this fullnwini^ nole na jkn PKprejsion of LIis. 
opinion HIS to ihc purpwp pf Ut'ehles iLc wnLer from l]i.e flcoii- 

clrrulmr cutaduJc Lite iifcjih Mt Uiej umtTi? tiF ihu □rL-lioPlm rt;L‘DJiFr!d tho irtp from 
woiiW seem to Iiiivl' bocii twu allnnk, uno on ptihcr iJiJc tbn orchn'BUrpi. 
ThoUfrh Ujo of the hjivif iinl bni'ti fuU^ mkeis, 1 believs^thtU Xhi'i tsink 

’w?w jiljfcO hitcnded fo rrceivi! surfsax from TtiK urehcalrfi nnd pnroiJb 

fiflcr tlK emtiuer of the dr.dn of u moJera ALoua court; for llio mmfdtl tit Sscjoo 
h iii limes sijjirp, jwid ihu linin:! clay aluorbs waler with i^ilrtmu jilnwritsa^ If m 
Pro ihuL there wciuhl Jutve been Id Llic orcheEtrn, frotii Ume to lime, n coiL&Etlenible 
frccumukiioTi of wnter, wkLcli could htirdly oictipe in ony otliiir way lUim ihtit 
piiij^jja^ted. When It la urged lluil far I he mere jwaaige of wuler Uic la 

unciecewMTily Inr^Cp ll aoeuiB to wn Lliat ii h forirotteii Unit iLr Inr^^ejH imuSon uf 
tUu pan.'^ftfie U tmihir Ihe stage slrm:lure, whoie il was eyveniJ entirely ttIiU jilubn 
jitid could hanlly hnve served any yther purpose llnui tliiiinf o Jnib. It ivag 
obviciu.Hly much c^uler to cut down Uirungh n cru.Ht of -soft ruck than eo tTinti[.!| it. 
No tunnelling was doue until the i'^rdw^or had readied an upward Blupe in tJic rr^ck 
formatiom'' M. L, E^ttLE. 

4fflr /nifr, c/.i-^e/r.p VlL pp, ^75. IT- 
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venient means of communication between stage structui^ and 
otcTiesti'a. 

We Iisive next to consider tlie two sliallow, superficial gut¬ 
ters that meet the tank at its two eastern comers. They are 
comi>osed of grooved I'lock.s of stone, and liave the holtom of 
(ite groove eoatCii with cement to facilitate the passage of 
miter. The individual blocks have been so greatly dis¬ 
placed by earthquakes or by other causes (ooinjiai'e plate 
xiii), that in considering 11 le question of their original 
inclination we must not pJace too much dependence upon 
tlieir present levels. In the aouthern gutter levels were 
taken at four poinhs, reapeciively l,7t) m., 3.70 in., 5.00 vn. 
and 8.50 m. from the tank, which we sliall designate by tlm 
letters e, /, and ft. At c the gutter was .(i(38 m. 
higher than at the tank; at/, .092 m.; at //, .083 in. and 
at /(. the end of the gutter, .125 m. In this case, therefore, 
the steady descent from the side of the oi'chestm to the tank 
is interrupted only in the iiortion between 7f and/. In the 
case of the iiorthem gutter the results are less stidsfactory. 
The various sections have been more disturbed, and a portion 
of the gutter at tlie side of the orchestra has entirely disap¬ 
peared. Levels were taken at. three points, resiwctively 
2 m., 3.75 m. and 7.50 in., from the lank, ivliidi we shall 
designate os c, &, and a. At c the gutter is ,041 m. higher 
than at the tank; at 6, .060 m.; hut at rlie present 
northern extremity, it ia only .010 m. higlier. This last 
figure, however, is j)robably to be explained liy the displaced 
condition of the blocks already mentioned. If, moreover, ive 
compare the first ttvo levels ivich those taken in the southern 
gutter, the coiKdnsion must be that on this side also there was 
a steady descent from the aide of the orchestra to the tank. 

Tlie two structures at the sides of the orchestra from wdiich 
these gntters lead hav'e next to he described. The one on the 
south side i.": composed of three stones. The first, about .&i 
m. broad by rtM m. long, is separated from The passage in 
front of the lowest row of seats liy the two others, which are 
of about the s*ame length but have a breadth of about .64 m. 
only. Of the hitter the eastern one, which was moved from 
its position, was fonnd to have two tamim cut on the side that 
had lain nearest the seats. Of these the one along the edge 
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W !15 about . 14 111 . iHond, uml the other ahuiit A 2 m. The 
lir.st stone lias n 061111 * 0.1 boring, that j_iasses entirely ilirongli 
tile stone, and a gutter from this to the edge that dh'Wtlycon 
timies tlie stone gutter of the orchesim. About this central 
boring are \voi'ked six large holes and several stiiaM ones, of 
which some are still with leaih The exact ] job it ion and 

dimenaioiis of these lioles can be asrertaiBeil fi'Oni the follow 
ing table and illnstrailon (b'ig. 15 , Xo. 1 ). 

A. M DL fnm ■butfei SHLgimr itdii*. OrlgtiMh brt=jvlth ttpp*JTsntlr aboiiL .13 m. 

The snEitif aam A to Iba i^sa Li nl»itt .ffl ra. wid« M th& brnt-om. I w hp^ 

wam awnif. 

I. AbflHt.Sdi.rmm writ cit itrtrai in. frniti KiuEli wJguf. Entii^ij htknj 

IF I til 1^- 

^ ami al>&ut .lilm fr^^m tin* aouEti. Frepcht lisamater aboul 

.SJ JB. aad dfrpthaiKMJt .nttip. ..... 

^ About .m th. Jniai tlw WE*t edfcfc. ani-i .17 oi. rmbi tikis aonlb, JiUEuat*f aooiil .11 m. 

n uA a1»ul En- j. . . 

3 iiail a irt liotu laiirt- itL Iht top Hmu nt Iba bt>Stnin. The edijei of holla ap^pwr £□ he bTiiktis 


CirtiitaLDS some tfjMl. On ibfl niiil Oja at™ IiwuIikii awnj tlur Jiolt IQ tlia ail({», but 
rrom'lLB apMT^tieA ibi? liok utlJsLQailr cnrrwpoibicd to a \a BLis. 

iJ Aboj£ .395 in. from Mvq wfeiL ediSfl anti about .SKin. frnm the Miatt. thjjnlk ahonl ra- 
7 About!® m fjTJuitlia oiIijb ftud nbodt jaa lu. fioin Iha POmb Weptb alwjt .M Tr 

LO. Alwal M m. from cIh; trifle lUil.«) m. fnini. tUe ioiktlk. Drptli alwwl .'MS hi. MJgua worn 
M rfpy. EsHLallFT PI Ibt bol twn liiUD Bl JtlP atufWU. 

d. c^taini amJWfi tif IfS'l. Tlife nnrlh^est eomef uf ihr mtauL^ t* pu baiSlj brokna Piruj Ibat 
ibii iSimMukiHft of thif l-u*lis eamiBi Ire tutulff obI- 

IJ. Abmil-Si ni. fpnM tlLiJ aujst pdtfe and alrtul -BS 'ul- the Bomh. A|i[Ati=HUy It prnj 

OTigiHiaiJ r«U.Tii«iuf- . , 

i. ApIuttutlT cnrni.poBilwHo II, tml fl^LBB lo tbu comUtlPH Of lL# iitoiia ild moMurenn-utB 

cnuJil ba Ukcit. 

i± AfipuK-nl if a rircTilftr mitj. Depth at tbv aniitb iLdts ilsont im m. 
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At the northern side ths s erne cure is eotnpoaed o£ two atones, 
and is tlosciibed in Mr. Eurle’s report. In view% however, of 
certain new facts that, were discovered, some furtiier descrip- 
tion tmist be given of the larger block wliicli was raised by 
Mr, Earte. This stone (Fig. 15, No, 2) la .9(J5 m. long by ,77m. 
broad, and w'as fonnd standing on edge (the edge B B on the 
ground) in the position in which Mr. Earle left it. A portion 
of the upper surface, lietween A A and /? JJ, ,295 m. broad, is 
worked away .07 ni. lower than the rest of the stone. On 
the left side of this st rip, ns one faces llie stone, there is a shab 
loiv cavity (W) about .05 in, deep, with a rim about .055 m. 
bmad. To the ngtit is a similnr cavity (sl), but the rim has 
been entirely worn or broken away. The ledge between the 
two cavities is about .2d m. liroad. On the higher and 
larger portion of the stone is a rectiitigular space snri'onnded 
by a shallow' channel that is enlarged at either upper corner 
in the form of two semicircular cuviCies, Within this rectan¬ 
gle tliere art* two small holes and a circular boring that runs 
entirely through the stone and from which a shallow channel 
about !o 45 m. wide, runs to the edge Ad. The po.sition of 
the various holes, their siae, and condition will be seen 
from the plan (Fig. 15, No. 3) and the following table. 

1. nbflqt Mm, r™mthirt top of Bwnilth ml bo!tom appiTfiiEJjf mboiit 

.llm., bqt Lbs riibl edg& \* hrokrn iwaj P^plb abont .£65 ra, fb lie MntM li t nnHltET Pud 
Ci¥L[J. 

About .[BE m. from EH« lop ot tbit Ptnnr*. UrigliMiS braaJib e1 Lhp bnitiim ibout 

.la m., boUbB mlQu6 ti brolwii lo llw nRhl. Drpiti aboiat 085 ib, the centra n* In I, it m. 

ibbuLl-et .Mhdl dorptT CBtItjf. llJdEJIKf! bcEiBCm- I BJuJ 2 about .ifiS EU- CThinttel iMtWMEl 1 uud 4 3v 
.OSaiiL. dHp and fllwDl m.. brnul- 

n. About .Mm. from l#iH (•d 4 ?i! of "E^rae. Be^dtli, about .11 pl it cauEmLiw « niMBof Inid, 
.M5 ra hr .QW tii. 

4. CorTorpapdii eu 1ti dJiBOEiiloiiB Lo 3. It llk«wi» ^diitaiiid m raua of End- 

UdImB and 4^ lod the EHUn? chauiti«l, wbw AliHMt Blled mtU ti^tueuL Scuno comont til«o 

filDHil] ill bul«d 1 flUlj 1. 

d. Aboiii .^tn, Irons kifL edgo of hIodo oud I nuncdL aejsI^ below Ibo boriKniital elnimel. Ita 
dlmoneicnn ni^ nboui .« la.. hy ,08 ns. hni Use edfls^e nro btolteu awi^ Drplh ilMMSt,OPe m. 
KdLi^d with cemooL. 

7. About Jffi Ds. from right ed^ of itouo and alront .10 m, flora the bntUootil elumwl. lu 
dLmFQEiriTSi jiTD fl.bnuL .055 ID. by .Qft HI. Pr^itli. hbont .Dfl m. FMl^di wHh 

B. About .41 m- rmb top uf ipB .SOra. Trum. right and lErfC adj^na. Orlgisal dlamnt«r 

AlHSut . t8 tfi. hilt the t^BpecliJIy to ihn right, it 1iA4Ly brnktn. 

The two gutters on the under side, mentioned by Mr. Earle, 
run from liie central boring to the right edge, as you face 
the stone, and to the bottom edge B B. Imbedded in the 
cement with which the latter is fille<l is a lead pipe, choked 
with a deposit of earth, Tltis pipe, then, must have served as 
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the coimection between the central Ixsring nrifl the orchestra- 
gutter after the gi'oove had l^een closed with cement. 

Whether these two structures supported small altars, as 
ilr. Karle suggested, or served some other purpose, it seems 
jmiwssible to decide iu their present state. ^ 

lu addition to this work in couueotion with the vwoyo^oS 
one other task was undertaken. The wali A A - consisted of 
a wall of earth, slone, hits of tile, etc., from beneath which 
there projected toward the orchestra a marble stirbase. tor 
4,33 m. to the south of the vtroyoftai the ui*per portion of 
the wjdl was removed und discJosed a rovv* of stone blocks be¬ 
hind the marble oiie,s (comp. Fig. 10 and pl. xiii. No. 2)- In 
these stones, which have an average widtii of .44 m, is w'orked 
a series of huge and small holes regularly arranged. We tind 



SECTION or Wall A* A 

SOUTH or HYPOMOrvOS. 
Fio, m. 


two large holes quite near each otlier, then a broad space in 
which are two smallev holes, then two of the laiger size neat- 
each other, and so oil. Though the general iiiraiigcmeni is 
thus rognhvr, the holes themselves and the spaces between 
them vary considerably. The brfffldei’ spaces between the 
larm holes vary from .Gd m. to .7o m. and the narrower from 
.20 tn, to .20 m. The small holes differ so greatly in form 
and dimen.sions that no general statement can be made as 
respects them. Tlie larger holes are for the most part rect¬ 
angular in shape, and vary between .23 m, and ,35 ni. in letiglli 
and fit>m .13 m. to .18 m. in breadth. From some of these 
holes a shallou’ channel runs to the edge of the stone that 
rests against the marble surbase, and there ends in a small” 

” CtMnpftfv P(.*s, U«!, Tour, of plate lit. muJ Puptr* i>/ t/u .4t«, Hthaot 

V. 
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liole. taorae of tlieaa clinnnels ansi liol6S still 

contain lead. 

The same series of holes was founcl to be continued in the 
remaining blocks that were exposed ; namely, those in the two 
doorways and the one just noj'th of the tmoro/jn?, Tliey 
seem to I'emore all lioubt as to the onginal siipeistmctiiie. 
These holes must hare been made to receive the pillnrsof 
wood or of stone which originally served to snpixtrt the 
siiperincuniljent iiortion of the stage-strncture. 

Tn connectisjn with this subject it may be well to describe 
more in detnil than wns done in tlie original report the sepa¬ 
rate blocks of the marble siirimse. They are by no means 
uniform in length, but vsry bf^tween 1.4lBm. aiid ),6Sr> in. 
The iirst and second stones to the sonth of the VTroro^os liaTe 
the further left-hand corner, ns one stands before tlietii fac¬ 
ing the stage, cnt away in the shape of a trapezoid, lhat 
this served no ptirpnse in their present position is si town by 
the fact that the spaces thus formed are I'arefully tilled with 
blocks of reildiah sandstone coated witli a white cement. 
The tliiiil stone has botli edges worn away and inis appar¬ 
ently at some time served as the tlireshold of a door. In the 
top of the fourth stone, which is still partly covered by the 
wall of earth and small stones, there exists a shallow ciicnlar 
cavity, apparentlj'' made to receive a eolnmu. I'he lift h stotie 
to the south of the and the Iirst, second, and fourth 

to the north have the further vight-hnnd corner cnt off in an 
obluine line. In the fifth and sixth stones to the iioiUi, the 
further left-hand corner has l«en similarly cut away. At the 
left end of the third stone to the north, the letter Ji: is lightly 
incised on the npjser surfuce. The letter is not |>iU'allel with 
the edge of the stone, but is sot at a slight angle. Though 
these facts are not sufilcieiiD to determine the original use of 
tiie i>locks, they prove that the stones are not norv in their 
original position, 

CARLUTOTf L. BrOWXSON, 
Clauksce H. Yu UNO. 

'*l>r, Pftfpfeld pnisumiibly referreJ in thrsc- hoira iiud anliripiiiwl rbi* report 
in liisftiiiiciirjciinvert tlml be liful iiientitlr.'il nt Sicyon iliu sinbMniclurn uf nwcjudcn 
pTOflCI'hlHTTl, 3Iitth, fll/jrH, ISM, p, -S3, 


PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

REPORTS ON EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA IN 1893. 

In the reports on the excavmioiia of tlie American School 
of ClassiCtil Studies ut Athens in to the President of 
the Arcliieological Institute of America,’as well as to the 
Chairman of tiie Managing Committee of the School,' mention 
was made of the excaratlona at Sparta in the spring of that 
year. The chief detinite result of these excavations ivaa the 
apparent discovery of the "circular building” spoken of by 
Pausanias* as being close to tlie Skias, 

Before the work of excavating was begun the site pre¬ 
sented the appearance of a round mound of earth about 
forty-four metres iti diameter at the base, lying on the 
gentle slope of a ridge with the summit of which tlie upper 
surface of tlie mound was continuous at the northwest. The 
sides of the mound rise steeply, and the summit, though 
nearly level, Ima a slight slope from northwest to southeast. 
The surface of the mound is highest above the slope of the 
ridge at its southern side (aliout six nietres). 

The excavations conducted last year revealed the existence 
of a large wall of Hellenic constmctlmi following the litie of 
the circumference of the mound fur some distance in an 
eiisterly direction from the point marketl if on Fig. 17. At 
the sfis tern most point of this line there were evident traces 
of repair in a subsequent period of the history of thUs build¬ 
ing ; witile a few feet to the Houtlieast of the will], nt this 
point, there were Homan remaitis of a Inick structure in fair 
preservation. On the upper surface of the mound la.st year’s 
work also brought to light a large basis for a statue, or group 

^ Thirietnih Arin-aid p. 6(i, 

* Dirtrior'* Report, p 

* 3. lli, ti. aunArifuffd kv jmJ 

A-yA^para mk^rv ^OAvjUtfwi'' toStto T.7Tiiiev»\i^ tiiTno/fTmiTai 
TO Euri]' 'Apyrwt^, Hja^ KpLwJdtp^. 
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of statues, and hi close pivjxirnity to tills, the tliunib of a 
marble colossal statae, probably liolilitig a scepler. From 
the woi'kmunsliip of tills thumh the sratoe does not appear 
to have been of early' date; It proliiibly beloiijieil to the 
Roman or the Hellenistic age. 
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On April 15 Pvofeasor Waldatein and Mr. Metider began 
work, which was carried on without iiiterrnption until April 
26. After the beginning was made the work was left in the 
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of Mr. M{?ai.ler, wbo :rus aasL'^ted during; ilie last day 
in taking pliotagrapIiH and fnaking luenaurementfl by Mr. 
RicUaril Norton. TLo account of tbc work here given is 
from Mr. Mender’s notes : 

VVork was begun by siidvltig a curved ti’ench westwaiil from 
wbere it was Loped tlie coiitiHuaiion of the wall would be 
found. The lirat daj‘'s escuvation, however, resiilteil only in 
the discoTery of a Byzantine clitifoli as indieatefl on Fig. 
17, a number of lale gmves (marked p p p), which con¬ 
tained only tile skeletons of the hurled, and at m w m several 
kite walls built witii larger or smiiller worked and niiworked 
stones and l>rick set in inortar. Two men were also set at 
work on the east side of the rnoiitid to folioiv still further the 
,wall there fontid. On the following day the we-stern trencli 
was w'ideiied toward the centre of the luouncl and the rirculur 
wall wag again brought to light. On tliis and the following 
days the wall was followed to its termination near the Byzaio 
tine church, whert! it was fotiiid to be joined nr an acute angle 
by a second piece of curved wall of similar construction, and 
as closely as can he determltietl from the 3ni:i!l arc preserved, 
of the same radius. The eastern end of the ivnll wms also 
found toe.'ctend several metres beyond tlie point to whicli it 
was Qticoveied Jast year. 

The diameter of the circle upon which the wall was built 
was next measured and its centre deterndiied. The radius of 
the circle of the outermost (lowest) part of the wall was found 
to be 21.65 tn., and with lliis radius the line of the still 
unexcavated part of the ciivle was laid out. All of this 
arc of the circle (nearly I8t>’’) lies high upon the top of tlie 
mound. A trench dug along this arc resiiUed in the dis¬ 
covery of no part of the original structure. At / f was found 
a late wail lying exactly upon the line wlucli the old wiill 
must have followed if it existed! liere. and slightly curved. 
The bricks and mortiir employed in the t:on.<<frnction of this 
wall show that it is not part of the original structure. The 
digging of trenches outside this lino brought to Jight onlv 
late walls. At g, and i f, are two ivnils, apiiurently Itoman. 
built in the characteristic Romun manner, with two faces of 
triangular bricks and a lining of concrete. At r r were found 
much later walls built of stones of irregnlnr shapes and 
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variotia bricka siiid pieces of marble all set in mortar. 

Xone of the marble was found Ui contain scEilptural reEiVtiins 
or inscriptions on the exposed facies. At. c and m two small 
tile drains were found (diameter about 10 cm.). Tlte tiles are 
cd coarse clay and are joitied with mortar. 

The depth of soii with which the circular wall was cov- 
t^red varied in different places. It was least at the south* 
whei^ it scaixiely exceeded a metre, and greatest at tlie east* 
where t!ie lower part of the wall h alxmt ^ Jiieires below 
the surface. 

The work of clearing the surface of the mound had mean¬ 
while been begun, and was linialied on April 24, The liigliest 
point of the upper surfare of the moiuid lies, as stated abore, 
at. the imrLlnvest, Just back of the ivall e c, where there is a 
small plateau about 7 m. square. Here the surface-soil is 
very thiu and the fsed-rock (a fairly hard, yellovvisli poros 
stone) is exposed in places. From tlds point the surface of 
tile nioniid sinks slowly tovvard the southeast and the bed¬ 
rock dips a little more rapidly in the same direcliouT thus 
sinking gradually deei>er below' the surface. Towaixl the 
south the rock passes into a soft yellow^ satidstoue. Every 
point of rhe flurface of the rock was at one time or another 
eX[ioscd to view and examitied. To sstvo the cxijcnse of 
conveying the soil to a distance by carts, thxit from tlie newer 
diggings was contiriiialh' throwii buerkward upon the part 
already excavated and mapped, and the wdiole sEirface was in 
this iiKiuncr recovered. 

The surface of the rock was found to be weathered into 
irregular cavities. Near the centre, hoivevei'^ an area had 
been artificially levelfedand smoothedfor the reception of the 
basis discovered last year, and probably for a pavement about 
it. Exactly at the centre of the arc of Lho large circnlur 
wall a round well-like cavity ^ one metre in diameter and about 
half a metre deep, with perpendicular sides, ^vas cut in the 
rock. Til the bottom of this was a second hole abottt ,40 m. 
in diameter and ,50 nu deep. Accurate ineasurements are not 
possible. 

On the upper surface of the rock was found (besides tlie basts 
discovered last year) a numher of blocks cd soft poros stone 
The poros sfone is of a finer quality than that of 
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the bed-rock, being nearly white (sfUghtlyereadiyJii tinti and 
very soft. It can bo cut with a dull knife and switched with 
the linger nail. In most cases the bed-rock has been cut to Jit 
these poroa blocks. At cc was found, only a few inches below 
the surface, a wall, 7 m. long, of excellent Hellenic con¬ 
struction, consisting of rectangular blocks of hard liineatouti, 
varying slightly in length and breadth niid carefully titted 
without tlio use of clamps or mortar. A small depre.ssiori in 
the rock at the eastern end is filled with a bit of polygonaJly 
fitted pavement, the upper surface of which is cotitinuons with 
that part of the wall. The breadth of the wall varies from 
.40 m. to .fto m. At t\ r were found iwo pieces of Byziintiiie 
or Turkish wall, and at f a late grave. 

The large circulur wall is essentially a retaining-waJL 
Its main .strength is afforded by :t heavy wall of iitiworked 
stones piled upon one another and lilted togetlier wdthont the 
use of cfximps or mortar. Its thickness varies from .SO m. to 
one metre. The mode of construct ion is iiidieateil in the 
section, Fig. IK This rough wall was uHginiilly masked with 
a facing of breccia, whidi has been entirely destrctyed in its 
upper part, Knouglt remains f)f the lower courses to give a 
fair idea of what it originally was. It consisted of the usllnl 
(Treelt biisement of three steps, upon wlikh re.stcd a vertical 
wall of about .4tt tri. in thickness and of unknow'n height. 
Tlie wall is best preserved near the easteim end, where (tliroitgb 
a: i/) the section (Fig. 18) is taken. Tliere are here preseiwed 
three courses of the widL The lowest is a range of oriJiaxtatai, 
or stones set on edge, .40 m. in thickness and 1.30 ni. in 
height (about 4 Greek feet), Tlieir length varies fiom 1 .fiO fo 
3 metres. Upon these lies a bund of utir)oli8lie<i red marble 
,30 III. high and ,70 m, broad, having cut upon its upys'r face 
a broad, shallow channel to form a bed for the next course of 
stones above. This consists again of orlhosiatai, hen> .07 ni. 
(.3 Greek feet) high and .43 m, thick. Only one of these blocks 
b still preserved in aitu. The steps of the basement vary in 
height and width, as shown in t he section. The broadest and 
highest is that at the bottom and the narrowest and lowest is 
the uppermost one, Tiie top step has on i ts upper face a joint¬ 
ing .surface, slightly hollowed, for the reception of the or/Ao- 
staf-ai, us is shown in the section. The entire wall ia snp- 
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port 4 jd upoa a foimdatlon bnilt of rougli stones piled upon 
one another (see section). Tliis fonndatioti is at least a metre 
in vortical thickness at 5 , where a trench was dug to examine 
it. The character of the upper courses of the breccia wail is 
nnknuwn ns none of them are pitjserveci. The original height 
of the wall can scarcely liave been two metres greater than 
that now preserved, as tbs upper face of stone ^ (Fig, 18) is 


, - r. 



Fid. 18. 


less than two metres below the level of the basis ic K\ above 
which the original upper surface of the mound cannot have 
extended. 

Tile rough inner retnining-wall is preserved for a length of 
abont 68 m. measuriTig along the circuit from the western 
corner. The height of the preserved part varies from .50 in. 
to 2 m. above the top step of the basement. The nppermost 
step of the basement is preserved for a length of 66,65 in., 
and the lower steps for abont the same distance with the 
exception of a few metres near z, where several blocks have 
fallen out of position. Of the lower course of otUtoAtaUii ten 
blocks are preserved in ^(fw, tw'o near the western corner 
(aggregating 5.00 m. in iRnglli) and eigiit east of the point 2. 
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These are indicated on Pig. 17 by tiie ruled surfaces. Only 
two stones of the next (the narrow) course above are pre¬ 
served, and only one block of the second range of orthosiaiai. 
These last stones are all at the western corner. 

From the point s the oTlhosiaiai have been removed, from 
position and a very roughly built wall of breccia blocks of 
various sizes built in their place. These blocks are laid n|>rm 
one another carelessly without lit ting or fastening of any 
kind, and uo attempt has been made to give the wall a 
smooth outer face; it is such a wall as might be hiirriedly 
constructed for pni'poses of defense, No mortar or clamps 
are used, aud a large block of marble, an arch itectiira! fnig- 
ment, has been built iu with the breccia. 

As stated above, the circular wall is joined at its western 
extremity by a second wall of similar construction and 
likewise curved. It also has the rough stone supporting 
wall and the facing of breccia resting upon a 1)a.senient of 
three steps. The two walla are joined at their meeting point 
Avj t h m ueli 8 ki 11 and ai-e a ])p:i ren t1 y con t em p n rn ry . Th e n ii 1 y 
dilTerence in their method of const met ion is that, answering 
to thi orihoHaiai in the former Av.all, we have in the latter 
four qiiadriiateitti blocks careftilly joined, thus : 



The combined height of the two courses is h*xactly that of 
the ort/iostfiMi to which they correspond. 

Unfortunately this wall is preserved for a length of only 
9.S5 m., Avhen it is intemipted by the Byzantine church. As 
the level of the church is beloAv that of tlie wall, all traces of 
the latter have been destroyed and it ia noAv impossible to 
state how far it extended. Uosaibly it formed a semicircle 
or even a larger arc, and like the longer wall supported the 
earth of a second mouad since entirely destroyed The 
ground lies so Ioav west of the Byzantine church' that it fs 
hard to believe that any fni ther remains of the wall conld he 
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discovered by excavatiDg tliere. This entire nren has been 
bniit and rebuilt iii Inter Homan and Byzantine Liruest^t) tljat 
its onginal form is entirely lost. 

The excavations have thus established the fact that we 
have here to deal not with a building in the proper sense of 
the word, but with a large circular stereohate or pcrliiips 
two snch adjacent to each other, assuming the possibiliry 
that the second short wall is the remaina of a second stereo¬ 
hate. This 1>eirig the case, it becomes necessary to enquire 
as to tlie possible object of such a foundation t i. e., as to 
the form uf the structure that rested Tipon it. 

Owing to the elevation and the exposed jjoaitiou of tijie 
surface of the sup per ling ter nice the greater part of tlie 
structure or structures upon it has been destroyed. Tlie 
scanty remains that now exist are indiciited upon the plans. 
The large Kig. 17 shoivs Their position upon tlie terrace ; 
Fig, ID shows more exactly tiie relative positions of tiie 
Stones to one aiiotlier; Fig. 2() shows on a larger scale the 
exact size and reliilive positions of the most important of 
tiiese remains; and Fig. 30-1V. shows a cross-section of the 
stone numbered 4 on Figures 17 iiiul 19. Tlie walls h, r, and 
T’ are late and do not concern us. IVe Imve therefore to 
take account only of those blocks w liioh are marked a, a 
and upon Pig. 17. 

As already stated, all tiie blocks marked a and o' are of 
very soft white poros. They number tweijt3'‘-two and are all 
in situ. Eacli approximates toward the rectangular fo)‘m, 
but nsnallv varies a little from it. The vertical faces of 
nuat of them are left rough, but the top faces without ex¬ 
ception are carefully smoothed und hodViOntal. In most 
cases the native rock has been cut away to dt the blocks and 
form a solid bed for them. The extant blocks are all ar- 
Tuiiged netirly in concentric circles about the point o', which 
lies very close to the centre cof the itit? of tlie retaining wall. 
The surface of the rock, as we have already seen, is levelled 
for a space about tlm ceutre for the reception of the basis 1. 
From this level, however, if gnidually rises toward the north 
and east, so that the upper faces of the poros blocks in each 
circle are higher than lliose of the blocks in the next circle 
within. The absence of necessary instriimeiits rendered the 
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exact measuremeut of Mie relative height of the blocha 
impossible. The slope of the rock ia, however, very slight, 
and block JTo. 7 (Fig. 19) lies scarcely more than half a 
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metre above the central area, although it is the highest of all 
the blocks and the forthest removed from the centre 
(10.8(5 in.). The arrangement is thus that of the cavea of 
a theatre, with a very alight slope. All the blocks except 
one lie north, of a line drawn due east and west through the 
centre c. This, however, does not prove that none foriiierly 
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3011 Hi of this line. They niJiy indefnl hrive formed 
n complet-e circuit siboul thiJ centre. The rock srmth of the 
line Tnentioned Jie3 low and sinks steadily toward the souths 
The bJocks, if they existedt nnisf therefore have lain em¬ 
bedded in ilie soil above Ihe native rock arid have long .since 
been torn otit of their exposed position and destroyed. There 
seetna to be no evidence either to prove or to disprove She 
existence of a system of blocks in the southern half of this 
circle airnilar to that in the northern half. 

The larger number of these blocks liavo no arcliiteotural 
form, and tlieir smoothed upljer faces suggest, rhat they 
served as supports for the slabs of a paveuiejit. Eiglit 
the Idocks, however, becau.se of the i>ectiliaiitie3 of flioir 
forms and ])ositioUt deinund espccia] attention. All have 
their faces in the same lioriKoutnl plane. They are m placed 
that the inner edges of 2\ 3', 4“, 4'.^ 4'' and 4'''" iFig. Ill) lie 
exactly on tlie line of a cuxle gtrncb about c\ while blocks 3, 
4^ and ;1 have along their upper inner edge a rabbet f.Ofi m. 
deep and m. wide), the vertical face of widch also lies 
along ring same circle as shown by The dotted lines whicli are 
struck across the three stones oti Pig. 20. Tliis rabbei is 
shown in the .section Fig. 30 1 \^ The southern vertical faces of 
stones 4 and n arc stmiglil (see Fig. 20). but Elie vertical faces 
of the two rabbets are emt on the circle. TJie horizontal 
faces of the rahbets are thus ubont: n centimetre wider at the 
middle (*•. at c and A) than at the ends. On the npp>cr 
face of each of these st.oues there is a circular siirfacc raised 
a little more tlian a centimetre above the rest of the surface 
of the stone, and .42 m. in diameter. Although the edges 
of the circles have been broken in parts, yet accurate 
measurement of their diameters is possible. The two circles 
(one on each sEcuie) agree in size. On the upper surrace.g of 
each of these two circles arc incised two grooves having a tri¬ 
angular cross section ; see section. Fig. 20-lV. These grooves 
are small ; abonl: JX)4 m. broad at the top and .003 lu. deep. 
They can also be traced in places on tlie other parts of the 
top faces of the two stones. They are indiciited on Fig. 2u 
by the lines a ff h / ab and e_/are cut upon a line of 

a circle concentric with that upon wdikb the inner edges of 
the gtones and tlie vertical faces of the rabbets lie, while c d 
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artil ff h. are cut along radii of the same circle. Tl)6 vadial 
lines cruss tlie circular ones exactly at tlie centre of the 
ntised circular faces. These lines doubtless served con¬ 
structional purposes, probably to mark the central point 
upon which a column was to be placed. The surface of tlie 
stones about the circles is not smoothed, but has the appear¬ 
ance of having been rudely broken and cracked away. Such 
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a destruction is one that would iititni'aUy regiilt while the 
columns were still in situ if tlie soft poros stone were siilv 
jected to violent usage, the porticui about the columns 
would he broken away while the surface upon which the 
columns stood would be preserved. It is a curious coinci¬ 
dence that within two yards of these blocks were found two 
small Doric columns of white marble (.39 m. in diametei- at 
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tlie base and about 1.40 m. liigli). The diameter of the 
columns b very close to tiiat of ilie circular surfaces on the 
blocks, and it is probable that the columns originally stood 
upon them. A small fmgmect of a third column, agreeing 
in material, aijte, and style with these two, was also found in 
the trench east of the building. There was found, too, a 
small piece of a Boric capital measuring ,13 m. frem the 
annulets to the bottom of the abacus. The size corresponds 
well with that of the columns. The fragment of a triglypb 
of which one band measures .lilo m., thus giving .406 as'tlie 
full width, is too large to belong with the columns. The 
exisrenoe of tlie Boric columns, however, make.s almost 
necessary the assunipr ioii also of the usual Doric eiiinblature 
with triglyph-frieise. If sucli tin eatabhiiure existed here, 
it w'as of course curved. No fragments of a curved archi¬ 
trave have been found. Built into the late wall reconstructed 
along the line of the semicircular wall north of *■, there is 
a curved marble block wliich may be from an ardutrave. It 
has still the boss upon Its surface. The radius of the curve 
ujioii which its faces are cut is, however, much smaller than 
that of the curve along which the columns stood, and it can¬ 
not have belonged to them. 

The nibbets cut along the edges of the stones 3, 4, and ii 
appear to have served as supports for pavemeut-shtbs. In¬ 
deed, on the w^>sferii mid eastern vertical faces of atone 4 
there are joim-surfaces, which prove the existence of uf least 
another block on each side. 

It tliua appears piobable that the large circular terrace 
supported a circular colonnade paved witij marble or portis 
(probably the former; as soft poros here employed would 
scarcely have stood the wear to which a jiavement is sub¬ 
jected) having in its centre a Hat area con taining a basis sup¬ 
porting a statue or ii group. The form of tlie part of the 
basis still preserved Is seen by :i glance at Fig. 17, It is com¬ 
plete at theeaatern end. If we conceive of it as oiagirially 
iiaving extended as far east of the circle aa the we.stem end 
lies west of the circle, we have a basis of the shnjic indicated 
by (lie dotted lines on Fig, IT, 

There still remains the wall c e. which is beyond doubt of 
Hellenic workmanship and of a good period. It consists of 
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a single course. The length of the preserved part is seven 
metres. It is complete at the western end. The eastern face 
of the last stone toward the east beui-a a joint-surface, which 
proves that the wall extended still further in this direction ; 
how far is uncertain. The top face bears n joint-surface 
.15 m. bi'oad and .(105 m, aboTe the rest of the face of tiie 
stone. Tins joint-surface turns at tlie eastein end, not 
exactly at a right angle. 

The wail ia entu-ely isolated from all vestiges of olher 
walls, and there exists no clue to the form of the structure 
to which it belonged- Its position, however, at the liigliest 
point of the terrace along tire euatera aide of the small 
plateau mentioned above, at the natural point of approach 
to the terrace, suggests that there existed here a sort of 
propyliea, by winch access was given to the terrace and 
colonnade. 

The small objects brought to light by the excavations are 
of little importance. No work of art was funiid wliich can 
be assigned to a period as early ns the third i;entiiryB. o. 
The finds were all or nliimst all Homan or Byzantine, 

Of sculpture t lie re were found the folluwfing pieces : 

(iz) The head of a Homan eitiperoi' (i); white marble. The 
head, of natural size, is beaided and hence later than Trajan. 
It is, nioi’cover, cut in very thin relief. The work is very 
poor. TIte features arc cruel, and tlie face bears some 
reseniblauce to tlie xrortraits of Caracalin. The circles of the 
iris of the eyes are deeply incised, and the pujrLls are in¬ 
dicated by a hollow. Pound on top of tentice, tliirteen metrea 
directly in fh>nt of the west end of wall « e, at the point 
marked b on Fig. 17. 

(A) Fragment of a relief—lower viglit-haiid corner. Fontid 
in trench east of large wall at a depth of two metres, t^ize 
,30x.3hm.; white marble; repre.s<jnts a standing man hold¬ 
ing his robe across his breast with his rigiit linml, Tlie piece 
is much mutilated ; head mid face art* broken away. IVork 
poor. 

(c) Fragments of a relief ; white marble ; .03 x .13 m., rep- 
resentitig a (lTai.>ed woman from ilie breasts to the knee.s. 
Very poor work. 

(rf) Fragment uf drapery ,25 m. long. The folds are large 
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flaough to Ijave belonged to a statne of natui-al gize> Found 
on surface of teri'aca near tiie oenti'e. 

(e) A wrist, natural size, .9S tn. long and .18 nj. in eircuTii’ 
ference ; white niariile witli blue veins. Upon tlie wrist a 
few folds of dmpej'y whicli were clasped by tlie Ungers; 
about it a raised convex ridge—perilaps a bracelet or the 
remains of a linger which clasped it. 

{/) South of the bnilding, in trench, a fragment of drap¬ 
ery in white*marl>le, A75 m. x ,17 m. 

(A) In the trench at tiie west a white marble slab (size 
.38x .35 X ,08 m.) bearing in niezzo-rilievo, in the centre, an nrti 
with tw{i handles, orminiented; at the right a fragment of a 
tendril, conventionalized, at the left a lion’s head facing. 
This resembles the stnali metopes from the altar-eiitahiature 
built into the little Metropolitan church at Athens. After 
finding this I noticed a second like it in the musenm and a 
third built into a a a roll in the main street of Sparta. 

(/ and,/) Capital and base of a Byzantine pilaster ; white 
marble. Both found near the BjzantiTie church. The latter 
Itears two lion's pa^¥s and between them an acanthus leaf. 

(jt to n) White marble Corinthian capital. Found in Byzan¬ 
tine church. Base of Toriic column, found on top of terrace 
(white marble). Ftiigment of wliite marble I<inic capital 
showing part of echinus with egg and dart pattern, the inner 
edge of the volnto, and the honeys tickle-blossom betAveen 
them. Fragment of a small Doric capital, wjiite marble (see 
aborep 

(o) Coarse clay Jar without slip or ornament; height .31 m.; 
found in east trench. 

( p) Coai'se clay pot. without slip or onuunent, Found in 
the triangle between the Byzantine church and the circular 
building. 

A number of Roman and Byaantine coins, many obscure, 
bnt none so early ns the age of the Antonines. Tavo small 
wheals .015 in. in diameter, one of bone and one of bine stone, 
both piei'Ced by a small hole in the center. Sereitil bone 
Styli, A 


There is no doubt that we here have to deal with a circular 
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builflins iri constructiou of wlik'ii a Uillo(;k or lai'^e 
amuad has beun used. Tiie relation of tlie bivilding to this 
hillock seemed to me so peculiar that T believed it njiglit he 
aoflie ancient tuinnliis or grave, or might at least bear some 
rufei-eiioe to a pi'ehistoric or heroic place of interment. Tlie 
Livconian citstofn (especially the instance of tiie neighboring 
Anvyclie with its temple of Apollo bnilt upon the grave of 
Hyacinth us) and the numerous heroic graves in Sjiarta 
itself lent strong supjjort to such a supposition. It is not 
impossible tlint this may still turn out to be the case. 

Tbe lower structure of this circular building with live 
ortliostatie acted ns a supporting wall, while the building con¬ 
sisted of at least three concentric circles. It appears jirob- 
abk* that the round hole cut in tiie block occupying the cen¬ 
tre cf tile circumference was meant to liold the mastlike post 
VI likU supported an itmbi'ella-ghaped roof. 

Uur monument must thus be classed among the round biiilil- 
iiigs which are of so much interest in the li is lory of Greek 
architecture. The Prytaueuiu, the Tliolus, tiie temple of 
Hestia, perliapa even the Skias* were all in origin intimately 
related to one a not her. The Prytancum, or “City ball,'’ of 
ancient Athens stood on the high gronnrl at the foot of the 
northern declivity of the .\(!Topolis. In tiie time of Pausau- 
iae the Prytanes sacriiiced and dined in theTholos, ii circular 
building in a different part of the city, which bnikling thus 
took over some of the functions of the older Prytunenmd 
As Mr. Pnizer well puts it (p. “ TJie Prytaneum, a 

round building with a pointed, umbrella-shaped roof, 
was originally the house of the king, chief, or headman 
(prytank) of au independent village or town, and it con¬ 
tained a lire wliicb vvas kept constantly burning. It is only 
tiecesssiry to add tliat, wbeu a colony was sent out, the lire 

* % r. Were U J3<jt htr the deJinhe Kpoc 'Lva&St iAxa- 

iiTTi , id the pikE^ge id PimsmisLii i^errtng U} ihe Spertiin 

building one might donbl whulher the Spurtjiffc Btim vam not identicdil with ihiif 
ifEn^ulBT hujlclSn^. 

■ CdbTIIT^ Jlffi'KAfl Siudum. iL p. F(jr Hepyeliiu-?, llurp&cnfclltjJi, 

Ttnuiua^ iifw, Reii hIho L G. Fwazkh Gfi ilie 

tfu TfmpU of Vnta, etc,, in Journal &f t^ndoo, ¥oh sE?. p. 145, 

Mg., an ikTlkld which thM>wa consldeniblt light on the hbibify of tliew varlf 
>nl1iid]BgG. 
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for tine chinfs liotise (Prytimeuni) in tlie new village was* 
taken from that of the chiefs lioitfse Iti tUa okl viltafje.*’ 

The tire (J'ocHif, /ocwltts, ( he hearth, fVr/ir, 

Vesta) thrjs beconies the centre nf importance in these build- 
ings and the woraliip and rites connected with (lieni. u» it wtia 
tlie centre of importance in the house and bonsehold. In 
the Homeric house it stood in the comer of the itdAv.’ Tlie 
smiie relation, obtains in all early civilimtioiis and has led to 
tin? round btdlding,’be tt a iarroWf or a dolnien, or a Sar¬ 
dinian nuTfiffd^ or an East Indfitn Ifipe, or the hiit of the 
Atnericnii Indian. Tliere can be Imt littJe doubt that the 
later Rnaian templi:' of Vesta was once part of the king's 
house, stud thus poiiita to the earliest form of house. The 
tradition of this eaiiv form of tin? temple of Vesta, with walls 
of wattlwl osiers and tliatched roof, is direct! v referred to bv 
Ovid.' 

As rei^arLls tlie whole history td ilieae round bnildings, to 
msh* Mr. Frii/,er’s words, “ we rlescry in the past the chiefs 
■of the okl Ciffpco-Italinn clans dwelling in round huts of 
wattled osiers with [xjukcd roofs of thatcii.^’ 

'I'lie Spartan building tlius brings ns in relation iviih the 
remotest preiiistoric tiirtcs of Flellns and with the earliest 
atag<*s of civili^atiuii in all parts of the worUl, This building 
has evidently iiiidergoiiH many changes during the Kontan 
and ChrisrEiin periods of it-s lilstorjn Tlie statues of Zens 
and Aphrodite, nientioneil by Pa usa I lias as standing in the 
bnikling in his time, were of siil.isequent date. The finger of 
the colossal statue found last year, in the irntfiediate vicinity 
of the stilt lie-pedestal on tiic centnil height of the building, 
nianifestly belongs to a period not eaiJier tlian fiie close of 
the fourth celttuiy li. n,. and may be Roman. Tliere are 
other fragments and heads of distinctly Roman ivorkman- 
ship found on tlie site; while some traces of repiiira in the 
early building itself, as ivell as moat of the additions to it, 
are of the Rotmin times. So, too, the inscriptions are of the 
Roman period. On the other hand the boiisiropJiedon in- 

• tM. xxil. 4M ihiitl II llic stor&liuujc, Et iiiaj thus 

reaenililwl chn uni! b^Tifre \ he bee-liiv^? tomb. 

T FEnorssiifi, .^rvFM! 'fffijjtrflfflfir t>+ffrt C.bWffJrifi, Lotidnn. 

■ Ffiati v1. 
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scriptioii foiincl on tins sam<i site evklently Iwlongs to the 
arch.ik Greek period. IT appears beyond a doubt that Ih© 
circular wall with the orthostatii:! is of early Hellenic stroct- 
ure. Tlie poros blocks in situ probably also beloiifr to this 



Fm> 21. 


earl}' Hellenic biiiidiug. Ttie Meiititioatioii of this edifice 
with the cit^ulnr building mentioned by Pausanias ' is nmst 
natnral. The masonry of the large stones, without clumps 
or jnortar, points to an age preceding the early blatorical 
buildings of the fifth century n. c. 

Epimenides, to whom this building is assigned by Pan- 
.saitins, fiirnisUes ns with a date whioli corresponds well with 
the archieological evidence. We cannot go far wrong in 
fixing upon the year COO n, c. as an appitiximate central d a te. 
It may have been erected several years earlier in Hie life of 
EpimenideSt but as he appears, according to one tradition, to 
have died at Sparta, perhaps the beginning of the eixth 
century may be a more likely date. In the traditions con¬ 
cerning Epi men ides" there are no doubt imcriliotd and myth- 

■ Lee, at 

Tlaecliief sources«t! Dioo. Iia£iit. i ^ 100-1 IJi ; Purr.. "SiS ; StiUBO. 

I p. 479 c ; pATHB. Ip 14h 
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icdl fulmixtiiieii, Y)Ut he iippttftrw to h*ive been one of tile 
earlj" hievarie poeta fi'om Ci'ete/' wlio exercised conaidemble 
inti lienee in hb age in tlie various centrea of Greek iife. lie 
was a sage iind spiritnai purifier. It is no doubt, owing to 
tliia great intlnence that the more fabulous elements have 
been in later times attracted to his name. The fixed and 
iiiiportont date in his life is fnmished by the call he received 
from Athens to purify fi'om the Cylonian sacrilege, in ivUich 
tlie Atheiiiuns followed the dictates of a Delphic oracle. 
Tills most probably took place in tile first year of tlie4tttli 
□lynipiud, /. t:., SOU B. c., a few years before the Arclion- 
ship of Holoti (594 P. c.). 

It we are right in tlie iden tili cation of tills building, it will 
readily be seen of what signal importance for the liistory of 
Greelcarchitectnrethismonntiieiit is. As aiholos, or circular 
building, it points back to tlie very earliest form of primilive 
archiEectiirw; wdiile on the other hand it would he perhaps 
the earliest known building of the iiistoiical period of Greek 
history. 

It furtliermoi'e is of the greatest value for the topography 
of ancient Sparta. The treatises on the topography of 
Sparta ” iiave hitherto necessarily been of a purely hypo- 
thetical natui'c. It is much to ilie credit of Proftiaaor 
Nestoi'ides that he should liave assigned Just this place to 
Che “ circular building ’* mentioned by Pausanias, independ¬ 
ently of onr excavations. With the theatre and this bnild* 
ing we now have two fixed points of departure. The Skins 
must be close by ; while it appears to ns that we might look 
for the Agora to the south of the mound riiTiiung toward the 
theatre ; but mncb closer to the hills than has liithei'to been 
supposed, Still, even at this moment, with the new point 
gained, it appears to us that reconstructions of tlie ancient 
topography of Sparta are premature. AVe must, wait for 
further evidence from the spade and pick. 

lie wuJr & iLiitSTe of PliwsiCK nmx Gortynnar of Kn-rhSHtw Sn Crete. 

” Beakle? A. Blooct, SrUntif* f^is Piiria, fwhere rm 

HTTipUitJie&tre, not to be ooTifnsed wl(h ihw cSreulaT botliUug, \s given in IIL PL 
46 on Use ffomlitdiBlcrn slope of Citjulelh?"), find E. Cuttitis, 

Tve iplgbt mention K. Stem, Bif BypoffriijiMs dei AUen and IL Ncatorides^ 

AtlienJ^, -wlilch hits ftp|>ejired sloce onr tint 
tKciiTalion, though U was written before we bngaa our work. 
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but tom, a depth of 2.28 m,, and this had also been done be¬ 
tween t and The cistern at n had been cleared ont, and a. 
hei^^inning had been made at clearing the eastern wall {If P), 
The earthenware pipe {D had been found, together with the 
(Ir.iorway (J y), which led to tlie belief that here was the 
entrance to a large tomb. No object of vahie biid been dis¬ 
co rered. Some fragments of a highly colored tiling, which 
could have formed part of an ornamental facing or cornice, 
and some fj^iginents of Aiegarian ware with dgnnes In relief, 
had been found along the wall near the sonLlieust corner, but 
the w'ofitmeii could not give the exact place of their discovery, 
except that it wns near the cistern. 



On FViday Ibegan work nt three points. On the top of the 
mound a short distance back of the doorway (at 5), two men 












HFmnr on kxcj. r*-i tions. * J ' 

werf eniploy^il todi^ ittUi tbe siip|X)sad tfjinb. At tiie top 
were found traces of a late wall of small stones iiiixea with 
riiiii slabs of brick and laid in mortar, but not sqiitiml or 
carefully worked, and. below tbiese, some hirger stones, also 
rimgU. ' Near- tlie surface, bnt at varying depths, were foiiiul 
two or three sliglitly I'oniided pieces of stoiifi, such as miglit- 
iiuvc formed part of a Avelboiirb, bnt iinfortunately the re* 
m.aius were not snflicietit to determine tliis point. Below 
tlds wall was a tliin layer of very soft yellow poros, and 
helow this ii thin layer of piiikisb sand, lime, and smull 
stones, dust above this stratum were found a few smull frag¬ 
ments of ii reddish stucco. As all these remains were near 
the surface, and as there are other remains of late walls near 
this point {.ft *S'i, it seems probable that they sire connected 
with some very much later building, proliahly ii Byzantine 
church. Btdow this layer of sand came a siu-cession of hirge 
rough stones, mixed with earth, but certainly no part, of a 
wall. Here nothing was found except a few fragments of 
clay tiles, without stamps, and a small riiece of black ribbed 
pottery. On reaching the level of the dtiorwuy and clearing 
out completely the earth on that side of the pit, an arch was 
found above the doorway, compo.serl of regularly laid slabs 
of stone and tiles. In the earth that was thus cleared away 
w'ere found two small bmnise disks, each pierced at the rim. 
Both were very niiicli defaced witli rngt, but one seemed to 
have on it a Byzantine device. From their generel apl’^ea^- 
atice and sizel I believe them to be Byz-antiae medals or 
tokens, to be worn as amulets. The virgin soil was reached, 
just below the level of the door-posts. Pieces of tile were 
found to have been wedged in around the posts. At the same 
time four men were cutting a cross-trench (t a?) through the 
mound to the west of the doorway, but this work yielded noth¬ 
ing of interest. Xear the surface {J?)a niimber of coarse tiles 
were found, and a stone sliaped like a boat, but not hollowed, 
out. The dimensions were: length on top b,47 in,, width 
0,17 m,, length along keel 0.66 m., and girth at the center 
0.26 in. There are a number of similar stones from Selinns 
in the Museum at Palermo, and with them Hat slabs, slightly 
turned up at the edges. They seem to have been used for 
rubbing fine grain, instead of grinding it. In the southern 
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part of [he trench i*), near the aiirfrtce, iveie furirid two 
aiiiaH anil ijerfectl}' plain raaea. So far as I nra able to judge, 
they belong to a very late, possibly Christian perioiL Some¬ 
what deeper, near the uantine wall (i?), were fotiud nlmmaii 
isknil and other biiiies, !uit no traco of a cofhti or a regular 
tomb, nor were aiij' ornameut.-j found with the body. 

The other four men were employed in tracing the wail 
along tlie north side and at the east end, where it passes over 
the edge of the mound and not aifnind the foot as is the cage 
on I he other three sides. Along the eastern wall seTejul late 
ginvi's were uncoTered, the laidies burled close to the surface 
witli no trace of a i^yffin, and apparently no enclosing slabs of 
stone, fn some places the wall has been partly leraoved to 
make room for thi’se graves. 

On Saturday the conrse of the wall at tlie east end was 
further tmeed, but the bulk of ihc time mid labor was spent 
at I fie west- end, where a complex, of walls wns laid bare, 
I also ejulcavored to trace further the pipei.ZX?!, but did 
not get dwp enough into the mound to Had it ngain. toward 
the east. Its objtwt is not very clear, as It, certainly was not 
cm lied through the wall ( &), and there seema no other exit 
possible. During these excavations sevitnil more graves were 
discovered, especially at tlie comer F, where the wall hiis 
lieeii destroyed to inuke room for theui i two similar graves 
were found near o, iiiul in one of these a bniceiet of bronite 
with small brotiise disks strung upon it. A few bronze rings 
and pins were in these graves, bnt all much rusted and 
apparently entirely without ornument. As nothing seemed 
likely to be gained by excavating for two or three days 
longer, the work was snspemksl for the season on April 

The results of the six days of work were as follows ; 

A wall has l)een traced entirely around the liiJlock, form- 
ingan irreguiur quadraiigniar enclosure having its major axis 
from east to west, and broader nt the east end than at tliu 
west. At the southweat comer is a projt*criiig quad rang]e, 
and the eastern wall is sotnewhut irr^guiai', suggesting a 
similar projection at tlie nnitheasf cornei\ as it seeJMs to cou- 
tiune beyond the point of intersection with the northern wall. 

Very little of the nmihern wall is preserved near the aur- 
face, aUUoiigh it is possible Mmt deep digging would show 
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Mint iliL* f 0 uncijition.^til] exist. The wnll lius been destroyed 
liy tlie mhabirEiTits t>f KoufKoiK>di^ and the owner of tlie field 
linlpeil Eis in finding (he imt'ey that atill exist by jKnnting 
out tlie places from wbUli lie liad reinovffll large srones. 
Single blocks (r, u. ??, m ami :t fairly well f>i'eserved idei e, 
nn long (j? were snllident to delerrnine tlie direeutai 
of tlie wall and its ]jrobable ijilersection with the enslern 
wall ( f). At the iitsrtliweet corner the wall k prcseiweiL 
Tilt} rnefti^iirements give a prohalple lifagili of 01 _:iS m,, breadth 
of l.* 3 t> nj.t and dii^clion 81^ eaftt of noiih. The t^siatem wall 
Vpeiijn|>s begins with a block of poros the Held, 2 Jjo m. 

from the intersection rd the noctherii wall ( f}^ but it h dis¬ 
tinctly pieserved from this latter in)int for a distance of 
ItKlo nn in a direction due south (/ K ); the brendtli is l.ld in. 
Near the middle of this piece is a block of poros i^) on the 
inside. It is in contact with the wall, btit riol built, into it^ 
and does not slioiv any certuin evidence of being the ii]>]fpr 
Htone of a buttress. At I\ the wall turns sharply west for 
:i 111 ., and has a wddth of ^ ni. {A"/a F>oni this ixiint there 
is no trace of a wall near the surfmie fcpr ilTti m., but it was 
fuiiTid again and traced to the corner t P Jf e, a dLsbinoeof 
±83 nu; the breadth w^as I.OG ni.: the course 3"* east of nurili. 
The soil them wall is the best preserved and dm most fully 
excavsited. It has a length (P nf 1 . 15.80 m., a breadth of 
t).07 ui. (at and a direction of S7® east of north. Th^ 
mareriai is u yellow poros of good quality. The wall 
strengthened on the insido by eleven buttresses havings an 
uverage tliickuess of 0.99 ni,, and a depth of ndl4 im The 
eustern end of this wall has lieen merely trared on the siir- 
fjioe, and It is possible thiu. two more buttresses rimy hnvw 
existed in this intervah but I found no sign of them. At the 
point where the fourth buttress slioiild wme (/) the wnill is 
broken through, tlmugli a trace of the buttress remains, and 
opposite this itoint is a peculiar doorway (fil 

The space between the sixth and seventh buttresses 
has been completely excavated, and at this point the whole 
structure of the wall is clear. It has a de]>th of 3.60 m., trnd 
is laid in seven courses 0,38 m. liigh, alternately alring^^rs 
and headers. The stringers are 0.02 m. long, and the he^lders 
0.41? m. The stringer courses are so laid that the verrical 
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jointg are la line, while tlie heaflers are carefully placeil so 
that two joiutg siinll fall over every stringer, but not in the 
same vertical line as the joints in the other two header 
courses. TliongU the wall has ever)' appearance of careful 
work, the stones are not aconrately smoothed and jointed, 
and were evidently Intended to be concealed by earili. The 
eastern buttress (A*) lias the same depth as the wall, hut the 
western (/) is two courses shallower; it is 1.00 m. deep. 

Just ivest of the ea.sternmoBt buttress (o) is a small but 
deep cistern (®), which has lieeii excav,ate(l to a depth of 
6.45 ni. It has a diameter at the top of O.ST m., and is lined 
with a hard light cement or stucco. The upper edge i-s 
broken so that it is impossible to tell at wiiat level the 
original curb was placefl. Tlie westerii wall {0 B) has a 
length of 11.65 m., a breadth of 1 nu, ami a direction S'* east 
of north. At adiatance of 6,8i) ni. from tlie southern end {B ) 
is ii buttress (y) 0.65 m. broad, and 1.01 tu. deep. The south- 
west corner is occupied by the quadraiigle already referred 
to, wliich is w'ell preserved except the Jiorthw'est corner, 
where the upper courses have been destroyed by late graves. 
On the north (i> Z?’) it baa a preserved length < Z>.£) of 3.32 ni., 
a breadth of 6.65 ni., and a direction 61“ W'est of north. On 
the east(.® I>) the length is 7.14 in., the breadth 1.65 m., and 
tile direction 0“ east of north. On the south l A B) the leiigl h 
is 4,48 m., the breadth 0,0a ni,, and the direction 89“ east of 
north. The buttress (Jj) is 1.31 ni. from tlie eastern end, 
0.97 m. broad, and 0.91 m. deep. On the west the preserved 
length (A P) is 4,59 ni., bi'eadth 0.90 m., and direction 3“ east 
of north. The buttress (ft) is 2.0J m. from the southern end, 
l.Oi* m. broad, and 0.93 m. deep. 

At the northwest corner is a piece of very caiofully laid 
wall {G 0), in ray opinion the best piece that w'e have uncov¬ 
ered. It is n.70 m. long, 0.00 in. broad, anil its course is 19° 
west of north. At O it changes direction, and extends for 
3,22 m. in a line 2° west of norfcli, and then suddenly stops (i^. 
From 0 starts also & cross-wall (0 JV), 3.S0 m. long, 0.56 ni. 
thick, and miraiTig 70* ^ist of north ; it terminates in a 
corner toward the north. 

The earthenwmre pipe {d q) has a length of 4.97 m., ii 
direction of 81" east of north, and a depth below the top of 
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the wall at d of D.SO bi. Tlie diameter of the pipe is about 
0.14 m.j and the style seemed to me very like that of the 
pipes in tlie Boiuan conduits at the foot of the I’nyx Iti 
Atimiis. 

It remains to describe the only slrueture discovered within 
the enclosing wall. On the south side, at the point where 
the fourth buttress shonkl be {/■), the ttpper course of the 
wall and a part of the buttress havo beeu cut away, and 
inside tliei'e is a plaiti]5' murked circle, liaving a diameter of 
3.41 rti. measured froui the inner edge of tiie wall to the 
northern side (,f /i). This circle is not marked by a wall, but 
is distinguished by a bottom of sand and a small niixUire of 
black carbonaceous matter. At is anopeuiug l.Ofl ni. high, 
and having a depth on tile west {fi <?) of 0.89 m., and on the 
east (p y) of 1.18 »i. This difference in depth is due to an 
iri’eguhirity at the outer end of the tunnel. Ttiside are two 
door-posts (^^ y) 0,3(1 m. thick, 0.70 lu. high, and 0.50 ni. 
apart, anti upon them rests a lintel 0.75 m. long, and 0.20 in. 
higli. Tliei'e is no trace of a sill, or of anything in the natnte 
of a dcxir or shutter. Above tills doorway is an arch l,8ti m, 
from the ground and 0.90 m. from the lintel, having a span 
of 0.92 m. and a height of 0,33 m., composed of thin slabs of 
stone and brick. TJie bottom of the excavation at this point 
is 2.70 m. from the tipi>er surface of the mound. 

Ill the present state of the excuvatious, ao certain exphiim- 
tion citu he given as to the nature of the mound and its 
enclosing wall. It seems to mo probable that we have Itere 
a building in connection with some extensive fountain or 
water-works. Both south and west of the mound lie large 
cisterns, that to the west still containing water, and the 
presence of the pipe is proof that there was water inside the 
wall. If this is correct, the doorway is an opening giving 
iiccess to a reservoir or ntluwing the water to jiour out into 
a basin before it. I noticed a very similar iirmngeraent at 
an old spring on the slope of Faruassns, at the foot of the 
hill on which is the Corycian cave. There a llight of several 
steps leads down to a low doorway through which the water 
IS reached. Tile character of the enclosing wall does not 
suggest an early date, and the fact that no fragments of 
pottery earlier thiiii the moulded Megarian ware were found. 
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makes u Bot Improbable that the whole Btnmture is not 
('iirller than the latter part of the third century b. c. At 
a much later date the top of the tnound seems to have been 
used for a Byzantine ciiurch, which became the centre of 
a cemeterjf. 1* tirtber than this in the interpretation of the 
results of the excavations, I do not dare to go. If the exca¬ 
vations are continued, it is ijossible that more dednite clnes 
can be found by following up the earthenware pipe find the 
inner walls at the western end, and by deejjer digging along 
t le north and east sides and the southeast corner. Evidently 
all the stones on the surface have been removed by theOreeka 
of the neighboring villages, but in view of the depth of the 
existing foundations, tliere must be enough left underground 
to throw more definite light on the nature of the mound. 

TlAiijis M. Paton. 

I agree with the conciusions formed by Mr. Paton. To 
arrive at more definite resulta, much more extensive opera¬ 
tions would have to be begun. Considering the work we 
have before ns at the Hermnrn, it will not be worth o,ir while 
tiy CIO this for the preseat. 




NOTES ON ROMAN ARTISTS OF THE MIDDLE 

AGES. 

IV. 

THE CLOISTER OF THE LATERAN BASILICA.^ 

[PLATE XIV] 

Tlie main reason for writing this paper is the reeent dis¬ 
covery of the date of tlio cloister of S. John Ualeran in 
Rome. It is not a minute description, but merely a sketch, 
the main object of which is a brief coniparative study of the 
Htjimm cloisters and a tenfative grouping of them according 
t<i style, so as to bring into relief tile importance of the 
X^ateran cloister as the originator and propagator of a new 
style, and incidentally to call attention to some interesting 
Roman cloisters that are practically nnknowti. 

The medieval cloistei^ of Rome are numerous and some 
of them are unsurpassed in beauty. Two stand pi'c-eminent: 
the cloisters of S. .Tohn I>atenin and of S. Paul outside 
the walls. They are as alike as twin aistera, and yet the care¬ 
fully trained eye will perceive that Llje Latei-an is slightly 
superior in artistic beauty, and tiie historical critic may con¬ 
clude that It is also a trifle earlier in date. Both belong to 
the Krst half of the thirteenth century, when the Roman school 
had reached the summit of its artistic glory, and are works 
of exquisite taste, sytn metri cnI proportions, beautifnl finish 
and inexliiiustible fertility of detail, ’ 

Reference to Plate XIV. will supplement the following 
brief description of the Latenin cloister. The four aides of 
the quadrangle are formed of ronnd arches supported on 
coupled marble shafts with single abaci and sub-bases but 
with separate capitals aad bases. The shafts are of varied 
form, some simple, some twisted or in spirals, some inlaid with 

' A note on my dlacoTety wm grabitsLcd lut BTiy in Comm, de Roral'a 
(ifid ffi Arf/wbff£a tTriitiana T. fi. 3^, 

m 
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exquisite colored glass aitd marble mosaics. Tbe capitals are 
largely folmfced and of the gi'eatest variety of design, some 
approximating the classic Coaipusite and Corinthian, others 
the pure Gothic forms, while quite a number are decorated 
with animals and human ligiires and heads. Every side is 
broken up into five bays, each consisting of live arcades ; the 
bays are separated by heavy square piers, and each corresponds 
on the inside gallery to a cross-vault springing from stout 
Ionic columns. In the middle of the central bay on each 
aide nn opening is made in the high continuous basement 
ou whiclinll the columns rest, and these four doorways tire 
tlankeil by a pair of lions or sphinxes. The outer marble 
decoration above the arcade is delicate and artistic—a rare 
combination of color and carving. The spandrel of each 
arch is ftllf?d with a diicorative group in relief, reminding in 
its technique of antique stucco decoration. *Above this is n 
frieze coiisisring of a narrow mosaic hand ornamented by a 
cornice, while above it again is a far broader banii with 
interlaced alternating circles and squares of mosaic sur¬ 
mounted by a heavy carved cornice resting on a close line of 
corbels. The rich carving of tliis cornice, with its spiritetl 
IJon-head gargoyles, is equal to the best mediffivnl work. 
Tbe motif oi the decoration is repeated exactly in other con¬ 
temporary w’orka of the Roman school, such as tbe choir 
seats at Oivita Caatellana. The effect of this combination of 
architectural and plastic forms with the rich deep coloring of 
the mosaics, so harmoniously worked into every part, is 
unique. 

It is not too much to say that this cloister before its muti¬ 
lation must have been tbe most beatiltful in existence, Its 
constructors have been Ivnown for some time. Comm, de 
Rossi brought to light a copy of the artist’s signature,’ and 
the inscription itself, which had been regarded as lost, was 
uncovered a few years ago in tlie course of a restoration.* It 
reads: 

NontMTEB DOOTL’S BAC YASSALECTL’S IS AllTIt 

Gum PATRE OBPIT OFCS QUOO SOLUS PEKPIOrr ICSE. 

4i Are^Mioffia CHHiana^ IST3, p. 128. 

•Ibid., IBM. p. 8® ! 3«ti, 18B7, p, 09. 
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That ia, Vaaaalectua began the ^vork with iiia father ajui 
completed It alone, preanmably after his father's deatii. It 
IS known that an artist named Vussalectns execnted an epis- 
church of S. Andresi at Anagni in 1363 
and I have already attempted to prove in this Jouuwal' that 
tie executed the monument of Pope Hadrian Y. in Viterbo 
in 1270. In the same paper 1 have given a list of this artist’s 
works so far as known to me, and assigned to tlie cloister of 
S. John Lateran the date of laso to 1330 on account of its 
style I was then incitned to regard one man as the autlior 
of all these works; at present I am disposed to assign tJie 
c oister to ail earlier artist of the same mime and family as 
the author of the Amtgni throne. It is certain that there 
WBjie three if not four artists of the same name and familv 
wlio practised tlie same branch of art from one generation to 
another from the middle of the twelfth until the second half 
of the thirteenth oentiiry. Their family name was varionsly 
spelled Bassaleetus and Bji^sallectus in the esirliest works 
(twelftlj century), then Vassalectus, Vnssallectus, Vassaletus 
Vassalleto, V^isaleto, eic. Tlxis artistic family-scJionl takes 
Its phice tlie side of the otbei's of a similar character in 
tlie Roman School, that are mlle.l, from the names of their 
founders, the Schools of Paul us, Kaniicdus, and Lauieniius 
Ootnm. de Hossi, who believes in the existence of four 
Vossaletti, attributes the cloi.ster to the third artist and to 
the close of the twelfth or the beginning of tlie thirteenth 
century. Comm. Enrico Stevenson has attributed it to the 
first d^des of the thirteenth century. The determinatiou 
of Its date is of especial interest for the history of the Roman 
school and its inQnence, for it is an epocli-makiiig monument. 
Tins discovery I made aoeldentally, and it has confirmed niv 
conjecture that the cloister was built between igso aad isso, 
Cardinal Guala dei Hicchieri, Pajjal legate to the Albi- 
genses, and not only the fonnder of the early Gothic church 
of H. Andrea at Vercelli, but appaj^ntly one of tUe pro, 
moters of the introdaction of French Gothic architecture into 


* yak* 0 H R^nvin ArtitU oft/ie IlUiflle Agea, in. 
nkrio 6y FaMjttasiM atul Pftnt Oderite* la Am 
{letUJ, pp. 38-Sa, 


Two TiiTtfti of Ft^tat 
Jmr of Afeh., Vul. VTI. 
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Italy, dilid irj 1330. Hu luid made bia will in 1227 iti Rome, 
dieting it nt, tUe basilica of S. Martino di Monti, apud A Mdr- 
tkmm in Afontlbus. Tta ia publisli^*d iii Uglielirs Mona 
meritiil work on the biabnprics of Italy {Italia Sacra^ iv. 
p. 783), but seems to Have attracted no attention, tbough it is 
inreresting to the arclimologist on acoouiit of tlio onnmeration 
of works of art. I was struck by tlio following it«ni : Ad 
opus dausfri Lateranen., lifK I<3 proi^en. It is a laconic bnt 
]]ii[Kjrtaut sentence. The eardiinil leaves ten pounds of Pro- 
vengal money eis a contril.>inioii toward tbe construction of 
tliG Litttri'aa cloister, Tbe expression ad op7/.s shows ibat in 
1337, at tlifl tiEiie of the will, tlie cloister was in course of erec 
tion. It had been l>egun; but bow long before 12271 and, 
also, when was it tlnisUedl The fact that tbe clause bad not 
been revoked before the cardinars death shows that, in ]23tb 
tbe t]on,^tructic>n of the cloister was still going on, tbough It 
was probably nearing its end. As to when it may have been 
begUTi, I shall attetnpt an answer before closing. The iuter- 
est taken by Cardinal Guajla in the cloister was natnrai 
euougli. He was carLlinal of S. Marti Eio di Monti; was often 
in Home on account of the important share which he took in 
the diplomatic policy of the Papac;j% and bb knowledge of 
arebiLecture is proved by tbe inscription of S* Andrea at 
Vercelli, wliicU states that the plan and general features of 
this purely French structure, in the early Gothic style^ were 
furnished by him* He was for quite a while in Prance. In 
his well-know'n missiori to the Albigensians lie had twelve 
associates, all abbots of tlie Cislercian order, and Ms connec¬ 
tion with tbe Cistercians, proved also by bis relation to the 
neighboring monasteries of that order at Tiglielo and Locedio, 
made it uatural that he silonld patronize the new archit.ectnre 
which w^as being spread by the Cistercians, from tbe monas¬ 
teries of the order in Burgundy/ 

It being established that tbe Lateran cloister was tinder way 
between 1237 and iSiiO, is it possible to determine approxb 
rnately the date at which its constrnction was commenced t 
A comparative glance at tbe style of tho medij^ral cloisters in 

* On tbii subject of iha Kulroducfloii of (Ic^lhlc arcibaeeEura Icto TUlly by tbf 
ClalBrciima. see my bitUvId \n Uja Johiinal foi-liod 1991. 
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RomB and ittA iieighborliofxl may give a solution« Tlie two 
exumpks tliat mmt claSb]_v resemble the Lateran cloister are 
those of tUe moiinstery at Sasanvjvo in Umbria^ near Foligtio, 
and of the basilica of S+ Paul outside the walls at Rome. 
At Si»ssovivo tUe work ia far simpler, probably for the sake 
of economy, the shafts being ^ttaiglit and sniootlj, without 
mosaic iahiy: che profiles, the moiildinggp the pi'ijportion3+ 
the outside meodiers above the arcade are all well-nigh iden¬ 
tical with the Lateran work. The only mosaic inlay is found 
Lq the narrow frieTe above the arcades, the broader frieze 
being of plain murhio slabs. The simplicity is no sign of an 
t»arlier date. Tiie artist signed liirnself thus : 

Sbc elau^tH vpus irgregium, ) Quod tiejiorat monaMmum \ J?<mnus 
cttit™ Angeht.’i prt^epit | jITiiZ/o stimptu fieri el fecit J A magieiro Petro 
de Mtina | mastrior [ Domini Ttiilleno j lutwto €i 

centeno \ Nonoquoque eum viccno. 

This gives the date as 193^, the artist as Petrus de Maria, 
the ^tyle as Roman, It ia the only insrnption which explic- 
ttiy declares this style of work to be Roman, perhaps 
becanse tliis is the only cloister built in this istyle by an 
artist who was not a Roman or a member of the Roman 
SchooL Pietro di Marla was probably a native of Umbria, 

I believe that every detail of this work, every section of cob 
limns, corDicee, mouldings, fadnga, capitals, and vvas 

executed in Rome and trLiiisported to Sassovivo, and that a 
careful examination would show that every piece w'aa so care¬ 
fully numbered and marked ag to make the setting up a 
merely mechanical process. TUii§ will be show'u later to have 
been the case nt i^ubiaco. This cloister of Snssovivo does not 
help us to the date of the Lateral! cloister, except in so far as 
it showg that in 1229 the Roman style in auch work was 
recognized. Consequently, as we must look for its prototype 
in Romet and since, ag wiU appear, this prototype can be 
only the Lateran cloister, it would seem also that in 1220 this 
cloister was so far toward completion as to serve as a model. 

The cloister of S. Paul is in every respect of its construc¬ 
tion and proportions the counterpart of that attached to the 
Lateran. It is true that except for one of the four sides, 
which 18 the iater part and by the hand of a different artist, 
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tliia cloister is somewhat simpler in its columns and in the 
decomtion of the spandrela of its arches; bnt the greater 
simplieity does not extend to the other parts, such as the 
mosaui inlay, and appears to be no sign of an eai lier date. 
In fact, the atructuru was begun under Abbot i’ielro di 
Capua, at about the same time as the Lateran— T beJieve a 
few yeai-s later—but finisheii certainiT Inter, under Abbot 
Giovanni di Ardea, ho died in 1341, These two moriiimenta, 
then, sligljtly younger contemporaries of the IjUteran 
cJoiater, Are tliere any otiiers that might dispute its claim— 
Sa^sovivo and S. Panl—to be the prototype of this style? 

Curing the twelfth century several cloisters were built in 

Konie The most iinpm tant of these ai-e: (1) that of the 
chiiTfih of the SS. Qiiattro Cftroiiali ; (S) that of tlie basilica 
of Lorenzo ontside tile wails; (:4) that of the Cisterkan 
riiotiasteiy of bS. Vincenzo e Anastasio at the Tre Fontane - 
(4) that of S. Cecilia. Of these four tlie second and third’ 
alone are well known. They have tlie typical simplicity and 
lieaviness of primitive Jfomanesqne: heavy cubic capitals- 
plain shafLs, usually single, seldom coupled, under the arches i 
no iiiouklings or srulptiipefl or mosaic decomtion. The clois¬ 
ter of S. Cecilia is somewhat in iidvatice ; its prop<»r[ions are 
less heavy, and Ihe stotie-work more careful, but the simpiic- 
ity remains unchanged; while the two former atrimture.s 
were ei-ected about the middle of the twelfth century, 1 would 
assign this to the second half well ndvanced. Apparently I 
aiti the first to call attention to this interesting cloister ,nnd I 
merely mention it at present, i-eseiwirig its detailed study for 
a later occasion. The fourth Romanesque cloister, that of 
tile bb. Quattro Coroiiati, I have neither seen iior studied in 
drawings or pJiologiaplis, but I hear that it is in a good state 
of preservation and a gem of early work, ft would be natural 
to assume that this cloister ivas erected when the church and 
monastery were rebuilt in 1113 by Poi>e Pasoiml II. (im&^ 

IIIS) after being jiartly destroyed in the burning of the city 
by Robert Quiseard. In that case it ia the earliest in Rome 
The reason that the two latter monuments are iiiedited and 
uesrly unknown is that they belong to nunneries and are of 
course not oj^n^ to ,iien except by special permission from 
tlifl cai'dinal titular of tlie church. 
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Thfs second ^roup of Roman cloisters was, I believe, erected 
during tlie ti^t quarter of tJie tliirtoentli century ; and tUeir 
style approximates far more closely to that of tlie cloisters 
of B, John Laterjiti and S. Paul than to that of the examples 
of the twelfth century jnst cited. The proportions here 
become more elongated ; the columns are in moat cases not 
single but coupled nnder each arch; the faces of the arches 
begin to assume monldinga and to develop a frieze above 
them on the ontskle; the capitals no longer have the heavy 
cubic form, bat become delicate and often bell-shaped, and 
begin at times to have a light foliated surface-decoration in a 
style analogous to the early Gothic foliated forms win'cli were 
just then being introduced into the Roman Province by the 
French Cistercian monks from Rargiiiuiy, who were erecting 
monastejiGS throughout Italy. The principal examples of this 
style with which I am familiar are the following: 

i?. Cosimaio in Trasfcvere, This cloister luis been known 
only for little more than a year, since the restoration of the 
nunnery was begun in order to adapt it to the purposes of an 
asylum foraged and infirm men. Its arcades were swathed 
in a mass of niasonry. They are now almost completely dis- 
®t*S^gcd, and the cloister is sliown to surpass in .'tize all other 
Roman cloisters, not excepting that of S. Paul. The style is 
extremely nrieveil, and I could perceive wlmt seemed to me 
two periods of construction, not, however, distant in date. 

lie warkrnniiahip in general is extretdely CcireJeas and iitac- 
curate, tlia capitals offen being cut entii'ely regardless of the 
.size of the shafts. The capitals ai't* transitional from the 
fierfectly plain-siirfaced cubic form to tlie foliated, the greater 
part belonging to the former, and a few to the latter class. 
This edifice appears to me to be the earliest of the second 

group of Roman cloisters, in so far ns I am acquainled with 
them. 

Si'ola^hcit at Subiaco. Tins cloister shiires with that 
of Sa.!;soirivo the palm of heaiity among the clomturs built by 
the Roman artists outside of tlie KEermil Cirv. Subiaco was 
a favorite center for the arlists of the family of Latirentins.* 

•For fiirlhEr Infatmntlau rtEii a rcfm;nc'd to soutvcft rs^anilLt thiB futtiily of 
arUBb Rco my pjipef Jn vol. v., pp. uf i|,i» jorwAl,. i, 

uauiilly ftccepted gBncjJoglwl ik 6 of tljo fumilv scIiuq] of Die iirllBt LiiurontiuB— 
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At the upper morisisterF—the Sacro Speoo—LaurentiiLS lilm- 
aelf worked wUL hig sun Jacobus sliortly after the middle of 
the twelfth eentury, as ia sljown by au inscription. Then 
Jacobus began, some years after—probably in about 1210^ 
the cloister ;it S. Scuhistica, tho other and x>rincij>ai Bene¬ 
dictine TnoHELstery at SubiacOi He hnished and signed only 
one side of it. After liis death, probably^ [he work was 
takea up by his son Cos mas together ^^dtli his grandsons 
Lucas and .lacobus 11, Tlie three sides executed by these 
three artists, though sippai'eTitly conteiupKirary with the 
Lateran cloister^ are somewhat inferior to the work of their 
progenitor Jacobus, being less accurate and iiappily pro¬ 
portioned. The old side has each atone carefully numbered 
or marked, and this ]>roves, 1 beliere^ that uvery detiiil was 
executed in the fnmily wurkslioji in Rome and tlien shipped 
to Subiaco, so marked ihat each piece could, be put Into its 
place by the merest tyro. 1 verified such marks on every 
block and member belonging to the original work. This 
system of marking does not appear in the other three aides. 
The inferior quality of the later work may be partly ex¬ 
plained by the fact that Costnas and his sons were obliged 
to adhere to the original scheme of the earlier artist and 
were hampered by this necessity, at a time when their origi- 
nal work was in a more advanced style. 

8. Sisio on the Via A ppm. After Pope Honorius had con- 
hrmed in 1210 the order of S. Dominick gave him the 
church of S, Siato, and the site became famous for the miracle 
which It is believed he ijerformcd there of bringing hack to 

wlio wore mrcMiectd, nculptore. adiI uiosnictite. I not undorse tletuU of 
tbia tree, Jincl would aoma clmugM in it If Ihts were Uie j*!iice. 

&Aooii^ Laurffiti^i- c, 11150-1333 
LnureattuA 

JaiiroLu^ 1.^ klsAon 

CuttirutJi 1,, Lli mn 


tS31^ Lucaa—1331-S .Ta£oba*j IT.—1St0-7 CciaimB IL, sotla^ of C-nsmw L 

jRcolmff lil —ISSfl rptrua— 

?C?pa of CoAtniva It. 
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life the young nephew of the carfltnsil of Fogiaitnova. \Vhen 
the Dominican mctfiks were tiunafeiT«i to S. Siihina, the 
^tablishment waa banded over to the Dominican nuns, iiil21h, 
It can hardly be doubted that to these yenrs, that is, from 
1216 toabont 1^20, belong both the chapel of S. Doniiiiick and 
the part of one side wJiich is all that reiiniins of the pi'lniJCiTo 
cloister. The style of this fragment resembtes in its simplic¬ 
ity the work at S. Tomraaso in Formis, S. Sabina, S. Scolas- 
ticiL, and other so-called ^'Cosmati works of the iii’st two or 
three decades of this century. 

S. Sf^xiid on the Aventine. This was the firiit important 
establish me tit of the Doaiinicana in Some and its nionantory, 
ao for as we can Judge from the cloister, the cliaptet lionse, 
and other parts, dates from the period of S, Dominick binisolf 
and antedates the year 1221. It is thought that he com- 
nieticed to haild Imre ns early iia 1216. The cloister with its 
103 colamn.') is the most beautiful of this group. The light¬ 
ness of the coupled columns, the Gothic type of the foliated 
•capitals, the aroh-moiililinga, and other details show the 
inflnence exercised upon the Rutnati artists by the Cister¬ 
cians. If one ivere to add tlie mosaic decoration and the 
sculptured details and vary the forms of the colonnettes, tile 
etyle of S. John Lateran would be attained. 

The monuments forming tliis group may be nrranged in 
the following order, and if I here give tentative dates it is 
mainly to express what I believe to be the relation of each 
to the other in point of time and their relation to pi'eceding 
nnd succeeding monuments : 

1. S, Cosimato in Trastevere, Rome, 1200-1315 

2. S. Scoiastica, Subiaco (early part).131U-1216 

“ “ (later part).1215-123.6 

3. 3. Sisto, Borne,..1216-1221 

4. S. Sabina, Rome,.. 1217-1336 

The work at S, Cosimato is tentative, and shows an art 

not sure of itself: it might he placed even a few*years earlier 
than tlie date mfinttoned. The two dates given to S. Scolas- 
tica apply, the first to the one side built by Jacobus, tlie 
second to the other three sides executed by Cosmaa and his 
two sons. I believe tlie following conclusions may be drawn, 
without carrying more into details this glance at the monu¬ 
ment. 
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L During the course of the twelfth century eloistera were 
hull tin Rome in a severe and heavy style that cannot 
as the pTOtutyp^j of tlie works of the thirteenth centoryj which 
were not a lieYelopment from them but very largely a new 
creation. 

3. During the years between 1200 and 1320 or thereabout, 
there were constructed in Roma cloisters of far greater 
elegance and slenderness, tending in their proportions, capi* 
tals^ and other details toward the Gothic idea+ and preparing 
the way for the moi^ fully developed, and artistically more 
perfect type represented by iS, John Latemn ami S. Paul. 

3. Tlie La tern a cloister appears to have been the first 
example of the use of stucco-like marble reliefs, of mosaic 
frieze and rna^iic inlay in the columns, and to have also made 
popuhtr the use of twisted and otherwii^e varied shafts. All 
these characteristics it combined with the general forms 
developed in the best t?xamples of the pi^eceding gtfjup. 

Tlie Lutemu cloister was commenced not before 1231^ 
probably between the years 1222 and 122(1, and served ae a 
type for other works. In 12S£i it was still in course of con* 
struction, but was probably finished soon after. 

fh ft is nol a fact susceptible as yet of exact proof, but 
il". ia a probable inference, both on artistin and on quasi- 
chronolngical gronnds, that the i^loister of S. Paul was a few 
years later than that of the Latenin ; and that even were it 
begun at abont the same time, it was finished nearly a decade 
later. 

G* It is probable that we should attribnte to Vassalectns 
UI. and his father the introduction into cloistral architec¬ 
ture of the mosaic deconition so heantifnlly chametemtic of 
its style ; transferring it perhaps from the church porches on 
which it had been used for over ii half ceninry. 

ft wonkl be interesting to compare these Roman cloistets 
with other contemporary cloLsterg in onler to trace rcciprocLtl 
influences, for one is apt to go astray by keeping within too 
narrow a field of vision and thus failing to recognize impor¬ 
tant fiifctors in development. There are the two beautiful 
examples atFossanova^ and at Monrealein Sicily" with their 
^ Jirtinuti ef dt^. p]. V. lli ilmte h ISClJ-lSlO. 

* GmAVUfA, di MmfmU oail atber works, ita dnte ti before 1900. 
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wonderful treatment of variegated shafts \ there are suoh Cis¬ 
tercian cloisters as those of S. Maria di Gmdi at Viterbo and 
one in France, both exhibiting -the interesting fact of the 
identity of works by the same order in two different coun¬ 
tries and bearing in their shafts a striking resemblance to 
the Roman cloisters of the beginning of the thirteenth cen-^ 
tury. Such compansous, however, would be out of place in 
any bnt- a dot:iiied study with accomanying illnstrations. 

A. L. FBOTniiranAsr, Jr* 


pKIHCimN UlirVEHUlTT* 
OcEobet 7. 


SOME mSCRIPTrONS FROM THE ORIENT. 


During a ionrney in the Orient in 18S9-&0, Dr. John P. 
Peters copied some Greek and Latin inscriptions as described 
in hb paper in this number (pp. 3a5“334), and he has kindly 
placed them, together with some held notes, in my hands for 
publication. A number of them had already been edited. 
Snch an 1 have not found in any publication consulted are 
given below. 

No. 1. Inscription on fallen column on old road from 
Amman to Jerasii. Size of letters m.” 

^ A K 

I E V E R V S 

R T 1 A V r 

TRI B POTESTJt 

O IMP'IV COS I 

PE R-A El SEVERIA^ 

M A X I M V M ! E C 

Imperator Caejsar 
L. Septindtis SJeverus 

PJerti[nax] Ang^ustns) [P(ontif6S) M(aximns)] 

Trib{unicin) Pote8t(ate) n[I 

P(ater) P(atriae)] Imp(erator) IV Co(n)s(nI) I[I 

Per Ae[l]{iuin) Sevori[ari- 

urn Ma]ximu[m fecit. 

This inscription introdneea ns to a period of Roman history 
tbat is not very fully known. When Septimiua Severua 
was hailed emperor by hia aoldiera on the Danube, Didins 
Julianna had been proclaimed at Rome, Clodius Albinns on 
the Rhone, and Peacennius Niger on the Euphrates. Sevems 
marched npon Rome, pul Jnlianns to death, and hastened to 
the East against his now more formidable rival Pescenniaa. 
He was victorioua at the crossing of the Hellespont, and from 
there pushed on to the passes of Cilicia, where he met Pesoen- 
nius, defeated and slew him. He remained in Syria for some 

440 
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time^ and finally won some victories beyond the Enplirates 
and in Arabia, from ivliich ke obtained the titles of Adiabo- 
nicaa and Arabicus. From the absence of these honors in onr 
inscription it would seem that the erecrion of this moimmeut 
belongs to the esirller part of the year 196 A. ly.j to which year 
it is to be assigned by the titles TVib. PolesL ///. and 
Imp- IV-j while the eastern victories belong to the same 
year, Tbe latter part of the inacription has l>een restored by 
the assistance of another found at Bos Era in the same region 
nud residing as follows (Waddington^ Yoj/affe Arch, No, 1943^ 
OIL. lit AeliO Sever iano Leg. Aug. Pr. Pr. 

Ooe. Pe^ig. imm. This name quite fits the traces of letters 
in Dn Peters^ copy* and the titles show that Severianiis was 
in command of the district, as they also supply the reason for 
Ins being charged wdtii the erection of the monument. Wad¬ 
ding ton notes {l^c. ci£.) that he vras governor of Cappadocia 
at the commencement oE the reign of Marcus An i*elins, having 
previously been legafe in Arabia toward the end of the reign 
of AntouimiSp and that he pe vie lied with his forces at the 
beginningof the war against the Parthians, Tbe lust state¬ 
ment ia from Dio Cnssiiig Lxxi, S. It is easy to see now that 
it was a mistake to identify the two. The Severianns of oiir 
inscription may be the eon of the earlier generaL 

No. 3. “ Jerasb. North of city. Burying ground. This 
is praclically complete.” 

D M 

CIVIZEWOPHIL^ 
in LEG III CYR 

P{is) Mlanibus). Civi ^enopkilo Hi (f) hgiioni^) 

III Cprenaiaae. 

Dr. peters^ note Heems to forbid restoring MIL before LEG. 
Peril a ps iii shonld be considered equivalent to Co7i. rather 
than the sign for centurion multiplied. The modesty of the 
inscription wwld argue the humble career of a common sol¬ 
dier* proud though he was of his citizenship. Numerous 
inscriptions attest the presence of the Cyrenaic legion for some 
time in this region. Its headquarters vrere at Bostra (Wad- 
din gton, AroA.* 1048). 

No. 3. Jerash. This inscriptioii has been repeatedly 
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copied and publisb€>d, und it iias been the subject of no iittJe 
comment already; but Dr. Peters fortunate enough 
to discover an additional fragment which throws new light 
upon it and reconstitutes the entire form. It is sufficient to 
refer the reader to Boeckh's Corpus {CIG^ 40G1) for the cita¬ 
tion of the literature upon the subject. TIte inscription was 
written above the arch of the great gateway at the square in 
the centre of the town, where the two main streets met at 
right angles. The gateway formed the entrance to a colon¬ 
nade leading up to the chief temple of the town, and now lies 
in a mass of inins scattered in the riciiiity. Fragments (a), 
(j&), and (c), were first copied by Bnrckhardt at the beginning 
of this century, (ft), {c), and (d^ ky Count Vidua, (a), (ft), (e), 
(<f), and (e) by Count de Bertou, Boeckli unites them as 
follows t 

YTTEPTYXHCK AiCil]T H PI AC[A YTJOKP ATO[POCTOY KV PIOV H MQN 
K A]iC[A POCTAIA l]OY A AP[i] A U OY 
ANTnNEl[NOyCEBeYCESTT]TTKAIAYPHAIOYKA[IC]AP[OCVIOYAY 
TOY[<AITflN[7EKNQNAYTOY])<AlTOYCYNTTANTO[C]OI[KO]VCtEfiAC 
TOY K AllEP A[CC Y N K A HTOVKAI] A H MOYPOM Alfl N HTT[OA 1C 
TOTTPOTTYA[ONTOVTOKAlTHN]CTOA[!\tJA*lEP(lC£N[ErrTI - - - K 
0 P N H A t [OY - . TOYKPA]TlCT[OY}y7TAT[IK]OYA N . 

Dr. Peters' notes upon the fragments, recorded at the 
time, are tiiese; 

“ (a) .Tust east of (c). 

(ft) Lay close to keystone on sou th. Full size, Letter's not 
in straight tines across block. Half inscribed, upper part 
only. Height 1.05 m. and 1.10 m., breadth .76 m. and .71 m. 
Letters of upper four lines .08 tn.; of lowe.st, .12 m. 

“(c) Broken at top and bottom. Close to keystone to 
north. Length .80 m. Upper rows ,10 m. and .09 m.; 
bottom row large, perhaps ,13 m, 

“(<f) Broken at top. I>?ngth 1.08 m. Lying a little below 
door and east, l>elow (a), Upiaer lines .08 m,, lowest line 
IS m." 

(e) This was not copied by Dr. Peters. 

“ L/) Keystone, broken off at. bottom and at top, Length 
.83 m. Letters on upper five rows .10 m., on lowest .12 m. 

'*{^) Pragment, a considerable dislance below former pieces. 
“(A.) Fragment, close to (i/)." 
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The discovery of the Iteysl^oBc gives the proper clue to the 
arningement of the fragments that Ijelong together. Space 
must be allowed for the boss in the centre, ns was uot done in 
previfuis arningements, and wLut remains of the first line 
shortens and simplifies the lomniEO. Here also the condi¬ 
tions of fairly symmetrical arrangement on each side the 
keystone must be regarded. The broken O of (o) fixes this 
fragment as contiguous to (/), as its present position, no(ed 
above, requires; ((/) follows next to the right from position 
and connection of words, and (tf) still to the right: (i) evi¬ 
dently belongs quite to the left of anything we possess, ns 
shown by the vacant space before its first line, and by its 
present position. This renders it necessary that a consideni- 
hie space should intervene between it and the keystone, in 
order to Im Ja nee tlie o[>posite aide. Shall (a) be inserted here if 
Two objections occur. It now lies close to (c) on tlie other 
side of the keystone, and it was there when Bnrckhardt first 
copied it. Again, it waa noted by Vidua that the letters were 
different from the others, and Boeckk admits it with doubt. 
Dr. Peters' copy of tliia fnigment represents the lettcra as 
distinctiy smaller than the others. In a recent letter answer¬ 
ing inquiriea on this point he says: **I should regard the 
difference of size of the lettera in my notebook as presnmi)- 
tive evidence of smaller size in the original. At the same 
time, if the difference w'ere marked, 1 wonder that I did not 
make a nnte of it. The fact that I copied all of those frag¬ 
ments together, without further note, xvonld seem to show 
that I did not regiml the difference in size, if such there were, 
as sufficiently marked to preclude the possibility of all 
belonging together,” As the substance of this fragment is 
desired in the lacuna, I have inserted it with some misgiving. 
It will be observed that Dr. Peters' copy has recovered a 
fraerment of iv letter in the fourth line and another in the 
sixth where nothing has been giveti before. Tlie first of these 
may l>e identified with T, the second with the A of KAl. This 
neceasilntes a slight change front the words supplied by 
Boeckh, and the space is better tilled ; (ff) and (A) must be 
excluded from this inscription. The testimony of the copy¬ 
ists is uniform that notliing followed the line of larger letters. 
Dr. Peters writes : “I was struck with the fact that certain 
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fragments were at a considerable, if not improbable, distance 
fartlier forward or down in the heap than the others. There 
was a considerable amount of inacriptioD, apparently, in this 
itnmediate locality, 1 hold it to be quite possible that, 
besides the great JU'ch iuscriptioii, represented in (^), {c), ((f), 
(^), there was another inscription, or there were other inscrip¬ 
tions on the walls.” He wonld arrange the fragments as 
they now Tie in this rolati\*e position: 

b / e 

a 

d 

& 

h 


Answering another inquiry he adds, " I would say that to 
the best of ray recollection there could have been nothing 
al)OTe ” the iirst line of (ft), 

III general, the letters are not regularly spaced, and some 
unexpected gaps wonld probably be better filled than is 
shown by the copies, especially at the junction of the frag¬ 
ments. Furthermore, l)r. Tetera dwells on the fact that the 
lines cniwed down somewhat from the keystone. It does not 
seem to me likely that Boeckh's niATIKiyr in the last line 
is probable. 1 .supply AJV0TJr. at the close on the authority 
of CIGj 4022, 2743, 2S78, Date of inscription 147-161, a, n. 
No, 4. “Roman milestone beyond Erak, between Emk 
and Sukhin, on the road from Palmyra to Euphrates, Very 
much effaced. An inscription of seren lines, of which I 
could see only these letters in four consecntive linea at the 
end.’' 
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Palmyra was the centre from which the stones on the roads 
leading out of it were measured, as shown by the inscriptions 
recorded by Dr. Sterrett along the routes both east and west 
of the city {Papers of SeJuiol, III, Nos. 633-638^ 
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648-651). The distance of our stone from Palmyra was snch 
iis to justify the restitution of XVlll. M. P, {MUHa Passuum) 
in the last line. The stones read by Dr. Sterrett to the east 
of Palmyra belong to the time of Congtantioe ; bat those to 
the west are earlier, and two of them. No. 649 and 651, fall 
in the raign of Septimins Severns, and were set up siifi 
Ventidio JRiifo. The eastern route may also have liad an 
earlier series of stones than those found by Dr. Sterrett. 
This conjecture receives .some support from the final M, P. of 
our inscription, which does not occur ou those previously read. 
This leaves open the possibility that Aelio SeT^eriano 
Maximo may have stood in the second and third lines of the 
present inscription. It should be added, moreover, that Dr. 
Peters remarked that the stone differed considerably from the 
others except one already recorded, bearing a greater re¬ 
semblance to a column. 

No. 5. **Kurietain (North of Damascus). Stone built into 
the side of a doorway in a private house. The beginning of 
the inscription buried. Copied under difficulties in a very 
dark place. Will not warrant it as an exact facsimile. Was 
principally concerned in getting the lettera.’^ 

X o K T O y Z Am 
JNTuNXr^NAB^ 
^^TOYOMY^AP T 


No. 6. Broussa, Ter Rapu. The inscription is to the right 
of a cross which ends below in a projecting rest and ^jinda 
upon a stepped pedestal. Above the cross is written IC and 
below the right arm in the angle K Some distance above 
the main cross is a second cross with its four arms of eq^tial 
length. 

The surface of the inscription is rough and the letters diffi- 
onlt to follow in places. Dr. Peters' copy is as follows i 

riBoUOlToNKON 

AeAoP ^ T-a lit" 

OKK*4M4rTO 
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From a rnbbirig, \e of the first Ime ma}' be uorrected to KE, 
and K £o C; P< of tlie second may passibly be a broad N^and 
X< for Ml] KA, Acording to this we may read 

rot' odr 

rijeja or xf ^r^^pT[i^AQt', 

Or following the copy somewbat mors clogely: 

rov (TO*' 

S o£)A, opa rnfjr[^I r- 
6v la 

Farther possibilitiea may be left to others. A proper 
name is expectedp bat not always found. 

No, 7. Broussa, Hissar Kapm Broken pand chipped mass 
of marble m read* 

P 

N 

H A 

CTATtlMP0 
E Q H TTOAT0 

COLUMDIA COIJ^EQE, 

New Toeh.. 

A. C. Mkhkiam. 

In hII tt? Om*k icdcrlptiofiA EtKire, TT slioulil not linve tht upjitr Lmr pfu^inj? 
bdytitid Uio wrtical^, EUid E sLould drctil^r In fnmi. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Ah iT. Et-anh. S^rfiCftAftn M^daliiotis ^ ami th^lr in th^ 

0/ e£c^ Quarltch. 

In this workj wiJcli i& n r^prim of an artlule f roiu tlie 
CTroiiiW^j of last j"ear^ Mr. EiraTiB eotiSrioa his atteDLion to a ^mall 
section of tLo coliifige of Sjrftciiso^ viz., from b, c. 440 to 360 ; it iSp 
lioweaver, an important setition, as it envbnicea the pericnl of TS&n« of 
thoflu tiiiD deka^n-xchniSp or modallionsi wliich haw* alwajs been the 
admiration of niiraisrantLsts aatl archieologi^ts, as also of inaiiv other 
coine of Icsaer denooiliintlouSp which for beauty of design and 
excollcnce of workman^^hip have never l>een snipnsaed, perbapSp not 
ecjualled. The coins of this period rnnat be considered in ibc light of 
a reiBHiie, Lhe lirst isBae being that of the fatnoiia Dauiiireteia, struck in 
If. 0 . 479 to commemorate the victory of Gelon over the Carihaglnians 
at Rim era in the preceding year. 

The treaLise was suggested Viy a very remarkable find of Sioiliau 
coins hy a peasant in 1890, near Santa Maria di Llcodia. Sixty-seven 
of the eighty coins in this find were Syracnaan dekadraebrnSp com¬ 
monly called “ medal bon St” the other thirteen pieces tetradracbmj of 
SyraensOt Messana^ Stlinns, Motya, am] Athens^ Mr, Evane wbs tlie 
first in the field, and seena’d some of the more important pieces for 
bis own collection 

The dekadrachmfl were^ with one exception, all the work of tlie welb 
known Syi-acusan artiite Kimon and Evainctoa ; hot it I 6 tiiis one 
exceptional piece which forms the prinotpal tlLerne of this monograph, 
the engraver of wbioh, for want of more definite Information, Mr. 
Evans styles the *^New Artist.’^ This new medalljon presenta ao 
many varieriea from those by Kimon and Evainetos^ and is of snob 
difiTerent worknianship, that Mt« Evans had 110 difficulty in at once 
coming to the conoln&ion that it must be the work of some unknown 
band and tliat ha had met with a treaHnne. 

Tbe date to which Mr^ Evans attributes this frcsli issine of tlie me¬ 
dallion pieces \a that of the institation of the Assinarian games in 
B, c. 41t, 

The artist employed to engrave the dies for tbe first pieces waa 

4&0 
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Elimfiiip who aL that time app^ara to Uave beeo ebief engi-aver at the 
mint Srnwuae. Tbc coina are iistially laign^?d. Ta b. c. 410^ two 
ji-ara later, Mr, EvanaaE^i^nft 3 freah iaaiie of the inedallioDB ; lliefte arc 
al^o by Kimonp hut they can eaiiLly bo tlkdiiguisbed from thuflo of the 
earlier La&iie by a ttliglit ebiknge in atvLe, Iinit iiiOt ill type, From n, 

+ (u tliert* is a break in the of these larger pieces, but with the 
accesBioii of Dioiiy&iii!^ 1. in n, 0, 4015^ the activity of the Syracuaan 
mint ia revived, and it is to tliiA date that Mr. Evana assig'iJE the most 
important prodoction of the medJillioHSv There are three distinct 
seriea. Uneis by Kimon, who adheres to hisBcooiMl ty[w ; the second 
IS by Evainetost and the thirfl is by the “ Xew Artliat.” Evainctoa and 
the Artist depart frocn the older types, and^ so far jw the 

obverse is conceiiiedj are in actionl ; but wiicn wc examine the types 
of the reverse^ then we find no longer this iinlfoniiity of typo+ I'he 
rued all ions of EvaiEietoa are usually signed, his name being given, 
with IjLit one exception, in an abbreviatet.i form ; but in the medal I ion 
of the N^■w Artist the aignntlire ia doubtfnb 

The large issue of the rnoduItionE shows that wore intended for 
general esreuEation, and that they were not merely struck aa rewards 
or prises at the gume^i, especially as Mr, Evans proves that their iasuo 
was fairly cant in no as for a period of over forU^ years* 

In the two ehayjtors on Kimotl uud his Works and the Career 
and Induenoe of Evaiuetos,^" the antbor has furniahed some important 
data of these artiBlfi, derived mainly fi'om mimianiatie product ions. 

Ta this trealifle ^fr. Evans adds an article^ republished from the 
^^umiKtnaiie Chn^nid^ of Id&Oj on Some Xew Artists' Signatures on 
Sicilian Goins,” as it helps to elucidate many poiutu In the first one. 
In this Mr* Evans iiret published his diftoovery of an earlier artiat 
□allied Kiftion, whose signature occurs oij a letradrnehm af llimera, 
wiiieii cannot be assigned to a later date than u, c, 4SD- He natu¬ 
rally contiects this early Kim an with the later one at Syracuse, and 
gives to them the relationship of grandfather and grandson* 

The monograph is illustrated by ten excellent autotype plates, 
without the aid of wliicli IL would not have been posftiblo to appre¬ 
ciate fully the force of tbe aiithor''s argmnentHt ^^r to follow him in 
hin minute comparisons of atylea and types, — Athmwum, Sep¬ 

tember 10,1 BO 

*1 qftite Gr^k CoinMin the BHt ish ATu^euwi, —-W* Wuqtii* 

JfysOi, R. Sh Poolu, Alexandria and the ^amee. Printed for 
the Trustees. 

The lir??t of these boaks differs from the second in covering a very 
small dlatrict^ and contains notiiing but the cains of Mysia proper, not 
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even compriBing itose of the Troad. In ilysli hy £ar tlie moBt impor¬ 
tant coins are the great mafia of Cyziceiie staiern, which formed for vt 
long the main gold tiirrency of the north em jEgoan. fhe Muiieum, 
though it owns a tine serlea of Oyiicttima, u rather weak In the 
last iuuea of the tuinl, of wiiicE it posaeBses only «ij£ or seveii 

varieties, , 

After the laenes of Kyzikos, the most importaiti pieces iiicinded m 
this volomc are tlie beautiful gold atnieni of LampHakoa—a eenes 
whose ridineaa and variety ia only just beginning lo be appreciated. 
Twenty ycarB ago hardly any Lanipaucenc gold money was known* 
and in old collections it U conspicuous for its absence. But of !ai^ 
several rich finds have enlarged our knowledge of these splendid 
coiafi ; and Mr. Wroth is able in his preface to give a list of thirty- 
one difEoreiit types. Of lliefie, only nine aru in the Museum. 

Among the other Myslaji coins points of interest atre not very 
numerous. Sir, Wroth ascribes the little gold and silver diobols of 
Pefgainon to the year 3^10 a, c., wlicn llei-aktes, the «on of Alexander 
III u Great* waspi'oclalniedkiisg. Itisou rVoas t hat, if tliis be the case , no 
regal title was placed on the money, hut only the name of the Perga- 
mene state. It seems more conaistetit to place the coins a few years 
earlier, and suppose they were struck wliile tho cities believed them¬ 
selves to be independent. 

Of the vast Alexandrian series which forms the subject of Profesnjr 
Poole's last contribuUoD to lUo Mtjueum Oatalo^e, there a™ no Use 
than two thousand six Uundfrd va^i^^ticH deserilj^d in the tlnck vot- 
uniE which he tiae jnst produced. Tlie isorieH on the whole im nut 
very interesting ; they proaent U6. however, with a very curioue coike- 
tlou of representations of Gnoco-E^ptian and Professor Poole 

is able to use them ae tlio text for a very interesting coinnieDLary on 
the religion of Kgypt in Homan times. The andent Egyptian 
riiYthology was profoundly modiQed V^y*Greek influence dunng the 
tioie of tlio Ptolemies, and Frofesaor Poole puinte out tliat tho gen¬ 
eral rule In religioua nmitcra waa that **Groek typv^s were not affected 
by Egyptian, but Egyptian by Greek : when a type allows a double 
oHgin we And that tlio Egypiiau form ia ITelleiiisi^d arul not the con¬ 
verge Atiiong these coins of Alexandria there are aome purely 
Greek types, where no Egypiiad god Is in quest ion. 

In hie thirty-two pages of iliustnitioii Profosftar Poole has gone on 
the principle of arranging the coins, not tinder Emperofi' reigns, but 
under their reverse tyjJea, grouping all reprpscntatlons of Zeus or 
Harpokrateii or the Aleiandrian PiiatCMi together,, irtespectiv« of 
date. This works admirably for tho history of the development of 
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types, blit iD&kes it more diHiciilt to follow ibo ^neriil liiatory of tbt 
rise and decay of tha Koniano-Eg*yjHiaii coina^^e. 

Tbe pbotoLy]>« ilJoatTatioiia are ejcceltent, and abo in nnmberii 

which far exceed tlie proporclons of plates allowed in any oflScial 
catalogue of aov foreign State collection^-—O sian, in 
July 30, 1B&2. 

J. H, MiDDLETOjf. 77ie Hemairis of Ati€ieTii London and 

Edinburgh : Adam and CbarIcB Llaekp 1S02, voL L pp. 393 1 

voh ih pp. ij 44&. 

ThefW volumea constitute a reTised afid greatly enlarged edition 
of Professor Middblonds Taluablc one^Toluine work entitled, Aiici^U 
Home in ISflS, reiaant^d with an added ebapLer as Ancient in 

1888. The pi'osent ediLiuii eontaina two-thirda more pagfs than tbo 
previous one^ and these additional pag^es are closely packed, not only 
with iufortoalioo about recoilt diacovevie^, but witb further details 
about moDiiineiite provionaly knownn Especial attention ia paid to 
tiio study of l^mati building materiitb and methode of con struct Lon | 
perhaps there is no existing work in any language wbich gives an 
acoount at once so full and so true of the technique of Pomaii arebi- 
tecturc. 

On this point Professor Middleton advaticos two doctrines of great 
importance, ami st tbe same tiiiio decidedly revoluiionaiy. One la 
with regard to the oonatructionnl importance of baked brick In 
Homan masonry. Englislj, Frenclii, ami tierman autborities, although 
rceogTiiRing the eiionnously greater ImporUinco of concretejiavc been 
aecustniDGd to regard the brick facings^ relieving archea, bonding* 
cotirses, and ribs ao elaborately inserted into concrete conslructions na 
contributing an essential element of strength. Professor j!^!iddlotoij 
teacher that the real strengtii of all these slrncEnres wai^ In tiic eon- 
croto and that tile bricks were iiBek-a:?. The only concession that be 
makes is that tlio bonding courses and the ribs may have l>een of 
some advantage while the concrete was settings 

The other doctriiiej advuneed by Professor Middleton, which 
opposes received opinion, is the antiquity of the nae of Hme mortar 
ill Roman tnaaonry. In opposition to the accepted belief that Itiae 
mortar w^as introduced at Koiue in iSie Hepiiblican period^ be 
alleges that ‘^mortar was introduced at a very remote jH^riod boib in 
Greece and in Rome’^ and that the use of nioriar in Roman stone¬ 
work is a sign of early rather than of late dato'^ (i. 37-38). ProfesBor 
Middleton may be right, hut the proofs advanoed for tlds statement dt> 
not appear abiolntely convincing. 
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It tliat F^ro lessor MiJijlotoo^B liLatoricBl etuteoietiU hnd bia 

interpretsti(9EaB of aneient texts ate often rniwarraritaliJy earolessj and 
evQEi hk dfacripfiOMP atid reHtorations of bEiildingK are not always of 
iiniforni coinpleteiicBs sjid eertsJnty. Ncvertbeli-Baj tbeso two volumes 
embody more lurortMfiliori about tbe Lopogi'apliy ami the arckitectunal 
and engineering wofLr of aneient ItoEue than exi&t in moderate com- 
pass atiywtiere else, wdiile tliey cotitain many important original con- 
iributiona to tlie soience of arciiffiobgy, 'rhero are otber books on 
Rome more EneLliodical iii asTauge merit and more learned!; ihoro ifl 
none, on tbe wliolOj so valuable.—F* T^uunLL, In Clasaicai 

1902 , 415 . 

Hekev CoiiEN. I/eicriplion hiatoriqu^ monnai^s jT*€tppd6S 9mi$ 
fempire romam, €Ommi{7iim&t4t tfiedm^Ut imp^rinles, 

Second edition, continueil hy M. Fkcart>iint. Fightb and last 
volume. Paris : Rollb & Feuardent, 1802 , 

The second cdltjon of Colien's great work has boen oomjdeted and is 
now iu Lhe bauds of alL It is difEcuk too highly to appreciate this work, 
which renders dally service to ad OLniiifmatintEi and the pi iucipal merit 
of which is being coinpletet giving ovaet de^riptlortfi ai^d eontaining 
no false pieces. CoUectoni also appreciate ibe market value given for 
each inedal, ill coriEiectioii with its deseriptUMi. That wliich diHtii]- 
guishes the eetroud edilion, wlncb frxjm voL ii has become the work 
of M. Feuardent, and renders it far superior to tlie firstr is tiie iiiiniber 
of new pieces which Eire to be found iii it ^ it is a collection of coins, 
of gotd^ silver, copfKsr, and bronao and of each reign, in a single alpba- 
betical series; fltially ibei*® are insened, in the ndddle of the text* 
numcroiEs plates reproducing tlie more rare and more intei estlug eoima. 
It \jA only to be regretted that the printer did not devote greater care 
to tliu making of the plates. 

Tlie eighth volume contains beside tbe eoiiclunlon of the description 
of coins, as far as l^oinuLns Angustttius, the dica, then tl^e very elab¬ 
orate and minute tables, which must have cost Fenardent a iung 
effort of most patient stiidj« 

The ehronological tables of all the dated coins, year by vear between 
the year /6 b. n, and the year 476 of our era, render daily service to 
those who are intei'estcd iu questions relative to Homan history. For 
the numismatistB more especially h meant the table of inscriptions on 
tbe reverse of coins, for the eight volumeft together and covering even 
the colonial ooina: arranged in alphabetical order, it assists the less 
expert to fix promptly the attributian of any com which falls into 
their bands, even when tbe face h obliterated. We are grateful to 
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M- EHo&rdeiit that L* bas^ not far from oompEtftioDf another effort to 
worthily crown tbii descriptive ooilectioaT greatest that an 

author has ever micleruken ,—Mevue 18&3j Pk SOa^ 


CHRISTIAN ARCH^OLOCY. 

J. J. BisaTMiijEt. Lil Pijrtfi fie Ste. d J?owia- Fribiirgi llcivc' 

tiomcL Tji>Lb con.sociationis Saiicti Patdi;p 1893. 

The author has detaohed this important slkidf frolii the Mi^taire 
et du Couveni tfe Me. StiMne d Hqhig prepared by liiniself- 
This famous door has often been described ; but the numerous works 
prepared until now have been too brief j one should take up tin* quea- 
tious one by one which the raoiinnieut niiseSj qiie^ittona of date atid 
of autlior^ldp, and aoive them; then deaeribe tlie eighteen bas-reliefs 
which have come down to us. Snell h the veiy rational division of 
the memoir of P, Berthier, 

Atmoat ail the possible dales between tlie fifth and tbe twelfth cen¬ 
turies have boon assigned tc this monument; in tlie absence of all bia- 
toric documents, we have only e^aiuiuattoii of the inonunieiit lu guide 
our reisosrch. The present author demonatrates in a tuofit eonviiiclfig 
manner that the style of all tlie paneis, except fourj prevents their 
being attribiilod to any other epoch than that of tlie fouiidation of S. 
Sabina — the hftli oentuty. 

Tills question settled, it rcraaius for us to determine Lhe artist Y»y 
whom these bas«relLefa were executed. In P. lh?rtbier's opinion he 
was a Greek. In thn fifth and sixtli centunea Rome was more than 
^Tor under Oriental in^nenee ; the Aventine, in particnlar^ at tliat epoch 
seeniA to have been a favorite abode for the Greeks of Rotne, VinH-illy 
the Gj'eek phrase engraved upon one of t]^e pan el which la not a 
si gnat u re or a conventional text, but whicli has evidently Vjcen arbi¬ 
trarily cboacn by a Greek, seems to eon linn lhe antbor’s bypothesia 
However, he himself declares that from this point of view it is not 
yet an absolute eertaiuty. 

The second part^ whicli erahracea ilie description of each of the 
eighteen panels^ contains a detailed study an J an abiindant commeuUtry 
DU the in teres ling scenes sen I in red by an artist of great talent. The 
author examines for eanh baa-relief the opinion of his predecessors, 
adopting or refuting afler careful diseiiaMon. 

Tills beantifnl memoir makes us look forward with eagerness to the 
publication of the idistoire de Ste. SalfUie . — F. S. in d'AtcMo- 

lo^ie eC d*IIimirej Decern bor, 1003, p, i04. 
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A^dile p£iEATj^ Z/AfC^doioffis a 

neiti^nl Bmiufi Arl^n. Quantm ; Parid, 1892- 

Tliia excellent oiitUiie studies in tuni tlio tratacombg and tbetr paint- 
in gi, tlie ha^ilitias and their tiinsaicsj^ the iittniatnroa, the saiw|itiagj^ 
the diptyes^ and other arajitJ objeatfl. Toq much inltmte detail lessens 
the interest i it Andrew Fvr^U avnida it. Ton many general con aider- 
ations iipan the nalntv ntsd origin of Ciirlatian art eliilla the interest : 
M. Andre Fnrato, in this rt^ard^ is moat eober. 

Christian arehieologv is a wcEl-ctinstittiteHl BOiencc and far advanced. 
By each page of this book >L Peratd makes us feel ttiiiHi rarely pro¬ 
claiming it^ It is instructivo without being Elidsctic. He exercises 
remarkable diecretion, evoking the coriositj without appearing to 
Bolicit BEiggeatEiig a tnitUUude of anaDciationtj of ideaa or images, 
without ever Imposing thoan j and as be con (ides to the reader tlie 
earu of continuing the thought, of resnming or of eoududiug, be al- 
wajH inspires a desire to do bo+ 

Tlse CKigonces of the subject often make ropetitions necessary, but 
they havii been managed with such dnftncaa as to ^prevent their becom¬ 
ing tedimi.t. Finally the text of M. never obscure^ is ren- 

dei'cd rtiDre inteUigiblo bv graoiifnl illustrationsr This manual Is at 
the aame time agreeable for reading and valuable for consultationp 
two qualities which too often exclude each other* 

Whatever may W tlie work of art that he is Httidying—paluting, 
ruoEsaie, saiccphagns, or nunlaturo—M. Pdmtd always searchcBj atid 
invites tie to Bearch with him for tho^so jHjrtions of the work borrowed 
from the ancient artistic trapdltiofis of paganism, and for what it con- 
talna that is nea-, origin ah and specially Christian. If we consider 
tlie proecflsea, we see til at the symmetry iii the dccoratlou which char¬ 
acterizes the sculptor of Christian aai'cophagi, ia in exact agreement 
with the ancient truilitioos. If wc congider the motives, w^e see that 
many which are pa^gan exist by t1ie sitle of those w'hicli Christianity 
intrcMiiiced* JL Pcrat^ illiifitrates both of tliies^ poinlg. 

The proeosses are anoieiit^ atid certain motives also; but tbe in¬ 
spiration is new* here lies the originality of Christlati art. It was 
not the Old and the New Tes Leman is alone which gave this inspira^ 
tion \ wc miiwt look to other ooiircca as well ; Hnst. Lhe apocjyphal 
gos|iels or other writings of equal value ; second, the works of the 
early fathers which posseEscil a certain popularity ; third, the ordinary 
Christian prayers, as illustrated iTi tlie eoinparleous establiuhcd by 
M. Le Blant between the funeral liturgies and certain repreaentationfl 
on the aarcopliagir It le only by recalling certabi pas&ages of the 
Bible and of the lltnrgiea, that one can understand the mystic signi- 
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fic^ticjii Df tbo Qood Sliepli^rd, tbia J^umb, tbe vas^ of milk, and tUe 
liBlies f and tbo actual tcEuzbingBof tbe Church laid down in these early 
books cxplainB the asioieiit rijprtisciitationB of the eatacombt?. 

Baokci;! by ^uch a tocheicjsie and sustaincd by sacb Iijfi]>iraiioii6j the 
Christian art, of wliicli IMr= P^ratfi develops the history <hiring about 
ttlx ccntiirics^ was more Bviiibtilic before the Puftca of the Chnrelip 
mote rieb and rinTO complete after that p&aeo. be art of the oata-^ 
eombs does not represent tlio Bufferings of Christ the passion and the 
erneiRxion do not appear until tlie llftli uentujy, Nor does it represent 
the sufferings of tlie mart 3 'rs^ In foot tlie art of the earlier eata.- 
combs beforo the Peace of the Clmreii did not know the solemn and 
triumphal representations of Christ giving tbe law or of Cirri at as 
juilgo j still less does it exhibit tise grand sceiies from iho Apoaalypsei 

With the uynibolism witli w^hich it wits familiar the ClirjMtian art 
of tile primitive epoch easilv^ roprosented^ uiuler cover of biblical 
allegoryj the stoiics and teachings of the New Testament; Atosea 
striking the rock, for exainplej, represented Bt. Peter, When art 
became legs cxelusively s^^inbolic,, it did not on that aceonnt neglect 
the; biblical scenes that it had been oeoiistomed to represunt y easily 
eonibining the sv'nibolp which it preserved* with the thing syraboliicd^ 
without further concealmenij it conceived tiaoso iiiajestld composi¬ 
tions which unfolded before the eyes of the faithful the paratldifim of 
the Old and New 'reatarnenU 

This paraliulisni^ though very frecpient, did not become a rule in 
any measure. Very oflen, in the second period of Christian art, we 
find rc[»rei!entat[ons someEimes sLill exclusively HymboIlCj fiometimes 
purely fiistonc W'ithuut an}' syniholie significance, aa biblical scenes 
obogon and distributed haphazard. But whatever may ins the epoch 
at which we lookj the habitual preocciipatloti of this Cltrietian art is 
always, following the expteisaiou of St^ Gregoryj to give to the 
faithfii] a ^’culechifini in images,” Decotnatlon throughout had but 
one aim : its purpose was to instruct and to recall to the mind, 
through tlie e^'e?^, both story and doctrine.—UKoaoisii Govau, in 
(rArch^oioffi6 ei d*Uistoir^, December tfiS-S, p. 494. 

W, V, CEXK?^v. Int£^ru(i&n 3 of //leisetf Siabu or* the Oontineyd of 
Norwich : Goose <!fc Uoh 

The present volume is a companion to one published by the same 
author in 1884 , illustrating eighty Moniimental Brasses on the CootU 
iient of Europe.^' Tliis, though somewhat smaller in size than the 
book on brafliios, contaioB photo-litbographs of as many as seventy-one 
rubbiuga and tracLTigs of the slabs themselves. It ie surprising, see- 
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ing what Hplamild DiQnuiiieiit!4 aoma at these elaha ami wliat a 
number of tbeoi has suFv'ivadj that no vv'Ork on tbe subject lias hitbeirto 
appeared. The slabs arc of a luucli simpler ebamoter than tbe brasaea ; 
this is inainlv Jue Lo the ^^realor oaae with which metal can be worked 

p □ 

and onmitiented. 

I'be series illustrated ni date from the middle of the twelfth 

in the end of the sixteenth century, and comprises thirty-five Belgian, 
twenty-bve French, seven Sw^edishp and four other examples. The 
datci of the four examples aaalgnod to the twelfth century socin too 
early by far^ as heraldic and other eviilenco wdll show. 

In the c;l^^e of slabs of ibe thirteenth ncutury* Mr. Cneeiiy is oti 
safer ground^ for many of them arc dated ; of these there arc tweuty- 
flU fine examples cominenioraiiiig ccclesiaatio, militQrj'p and civil 
]>ErBonageB, Three slabs of this century deserve special notice. The 
first of tltese, now^ in the Ghent niuaenm, was found iti a oanal nenr 
OhenE^ whcrCj with others^ it had formed the ilfll bottom of n alidcc, 
''Jlie device repre^ent^ an embattled gatebonsc with grated entminue^ 
surmomUed by a snmUer lower nnd two figures in mnii^ one wdili a 
cru^-bow on liis shoulder^ the other sounding a horrn The principal 
lilies are filled in with color, giving a very unusual yet not unpleaJ^ing 
effect to the comp<sBiLioM. The second sSabreproBcntB a man hawking; 
and Llic third is a iThaniung memorial of Hngues Libcrgier,. the builder 
of the destroyed church of Su Nii^alsc at Rbcims. 

Of the fourteenth-century slabs, several are notew orthy for lUeir rtcli- 
ncss, aa that of an abliot at Ghent, Tiie military figures of tiie 
earlier part of the century usually have emblaJ^oned ailetLca and mail 
gauntlotJ) {{lipped off thu hands and hanging from the wrists; lim 
aliields nre of moderate size and slung round the wsist, Bei^iden 
affording interesting examplea of costume and armoTj the slabs of 
the thirteenth and fourteentfi centuries exhibit An excellent series of 
canopies. These are at fin^t of simple cbaracter wdth plain aide 
shafts^ and sometimes panelling anrl roofing above. About 1250, 
angpls witli cetiaers are often iriti'oduced- At the very end of the 
thirteenth century panelled buttresses or pinnacles appear at the sides^ 
and in stich oramplee these are ofuui filled ivith niches containing 
images. 

The selected exampka of the fifteenth and sixteenth ceiilunes show 
a much greater variety of design than the earlier slabs. The first 
half of the sixteciiti^ oentur}^ Introduces sketetons and miscellaneDUfi 
subjects gencraUvi sucb os a plotnre of the Eritiunblilent at Rome and 
a grand slab witb armorial inMignla from Venice, Of Mr. € teeny ^ 
plates it is impossible to spL'^ak too highly. They have rppro* 
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by plioto-Utliogiapbj hy Mi-, Griggs from mbbingu and trad- 
iugn of th€^ slabs tiliemsf^lvea^ judlciou&lj t^nehod up in places^, but hi 
no way “ ne^lorGd/^ 

Tht* dcBcriptioDs that aecoinpaTiy tbn platt-'A nri? aoini^thnes far too 
fthortr altUongb this is partly comptiisated for by tfie exoelleat |i1aLe£, 
wliloh apeak for tliemselveif.—NDvembcr J3j 10Pi\ 

THE RENAISSANCE. 

LicoxPALustaJ^x Jj^Atcfik^cinre ihliM jRendisimtm. Paris: Quatkiitt. 

ThlR vnliiuLa is romarkable for a rare combination of good mctliod 
and knowledge of detail enliv'onod by a wise iib<^ of general viewi?, 
which are here and tliere made td dd thetr proper Hervic^e to the 
reader -m landmarks. The fir^t and second banks^ ivbioh deal with 
Italy and Francej are, as one might expectp tlie most anggeatiTcly 
bandied and tlie fullest in matter. I'he iliird, wbicLi eihbraces the 
rcat of EnropBj is al^o goodj far aJ^ it bnt it does ootgo far 

enought and^ compamd with the complete and workmaziEike chapters 
w'liicli precede it, has a somewhat iiisulficienc and |>effunetory air. 
Yet so dear is tfiie writer’s conceplion df his subject as a whole that, 
in spite of the comparative aligiunoas of Un? concluding boofc^ the 
student never ceases to feel that he Ih real I j reading something of the 
history of datious, as well as the story of the great series of civil and 
eeelesiastical monuments which succeed each other in M. Palnstrc’s 
pages,—J Qotolier I, 1802^ 

l^MiLis Olliviisr. ."ilii Jiel-AnffK. Paris: (tarnler Freres. 

l>in>vrrr vos" Sciiitifin^fi. J/icAc/<irtpe/o: cine llenaisi^aticestudic, 

Aitcriiierg : Geibel. 

Gaiirirl' riioMAS. Mfc/id-A fif Paris: Berger-l+cvrault. 

Thu tirat two of these authors,, 51M, Ullivier and von ScliefUer, 
give US nlmdBt opposite views of Mleheladguld ; one pregents us willi 
a ruaotlonary Catlioiic, the other with a N^eo-Platonist,^ M. (rabi^cl 
Thomas^ who is last in the iield and makes more modest pretension b^ 
takes Platonism for granted, and devotes himst^lf to a sympathetic 
(if not very searching) little essay upon tfie Platonic tradition^—as he 
deems it— oi\ Italian orotic poetry, from Dante^a time to tliat of the 
great sculptor who in many respects redeeted him. Tims bluntly 
stated there is not!ling very flurpr'ising In any of these views ; in faclp 
M. OlllvicPB is curiously old-fashioned in the way it leaves the 
Renaissance out of account; but Herr von Scheffler in reality gws 
further than any previous critio. Some of hisconcldsioDS may require 
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modification, and tliere tmj be tendencies and Influences for whicit be 
baa rot sufficientlr allowed ; hie IhioIc is none tbe less acbolavly and 
su<»gestiTe-a genuine contribution to the study of the Somifits* 
AMOrdinf^ to his view the Sonnets and madrigals echo the life ; they 
are Platonic, natunitly. Wtiat of the Medici tombs, of the Sisline 
chapel, the Doni Jladonni f Platonio all, says Herr v<m Schefflor. 
“Michelangsioist Christ iind lleldo, ItJilioncr und Hidlener " (p. 23S) ; 
but the dominant note, vrhwli alone could bind together punli diacor- 
datiV strains in him, is Platonism. He see* in tlm Florentine artiet 
the Greek faculty tpre-eminently Plato’s) of personifying abslraC' 
tions, of lodging tlietn, so to speak, in concrete objects. 

Then we come to painting. In his eleveniii chapter Herr von 
fScheffler considers tlie decoration by the light of tiie Sonnel^ It 
wonid certainly have been better to Lave viewed tiiem as the painting 
of a sculptor rather than of a rbyinitig philosopher; but In spite of 
that ho gets mneh cloaer to the wrdw vh-ite than M. Ollivier. 

Ilere M. Ollivier gives another readifig—the theological. In a very 
lengthy chapter, fortified with rather Inhered clorinenee and frequent 
citations from the Old Testament, St. Augtistine, Dante, and Milton, 
he expounds the orthodox, exoteric view of the seilca. Plato and the 
Renaissance drop out of eight ; we arc in the fourteenth century with 
Orcagna, Simone Mem mi, iiud the Tjirensietti brothers. 

True, when be was com missioned to treat of the stock subjects of 
“creation” and tbu symbolical events of the Old Testament story, 
wliik he clung in ibe main to the traditional Hues of Orcagna, della 
Quercia, atid Masaccio, be colored them with his own peouUar tempera¬ 
ment, modified, btit not directed by the spirit of the ag^. But let us 
inquire what that peculiar temperament was. M. Ollivier has been 
at the pains to discuss it through five hundred pages, and It Is only fair 
to consider what he makes of it. A study of a groat artist is worth 
nothing if it is not critical. Michelangelo tho poet does not, apparently, 
exist for M. Olliver, but there remains Mlchel.angelo the sculptor- 
painter ; and here, in spite of general enthuslaam to wliicli it is Impos¬ 
sible to refuse our sympathy, it cannot be denied that his prcdileetions 
for a certain pronounced school of thought have rendered his work 
practically vivlueless. You cannot safely disregard one entire side of 
a man’s nature if the object la to give a complete picture. M, Ollivier 
is, to be plain, unequipped for Eesthetio eriticisni, becAUSC be sets out 
with two remarkable prceoncoplions that, other things being equal, 
moral worth eonnoios artistic oicellenoB ; and, secondly, that you can 
read off a picture as categorically as a pro]>oiition of Euclid. It is not 
hard to see bow he brought them to bear upon the painter of bis 
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ehoice. ITi^ admir^^d tiie work bin tie ^(udi^d ttiD man. IId came lo 
the canclELHion tiint the Eiiaii was the strongcBt Italian since Danle ; 
he wen I to the artkl £tyr eerrobn ratine testimony to identify him as a 
Dante of the ehiieL A CathoIlD himBellP^ he found that his horD was 
a good eUurdiinati of tlie fourteeiitli-oenturj type ; he turned to thp 
“ Last Jiidgmcnt and the roof of the Slatine, and found Jufttificalion 
hj works. 

Herr von SuheiHer with hnet instinot haa gone to the Soniiet^iT to 
find for ns the real ^Dchetangclo, Their veiy defects have helped 
him. Tlie power of tise thought enclosed has often overmastered 
the true artTstio feeling for form ; the expression is now and tlion 
crabbed and abrupt i but bow vigorous* how sc?arc]iitig the thouglhi Is I 

Michelangelo love<l man for tlie spark of divinitj ]to could see 
within binu liut ho loved him also for his lestlEctic tangible beantv J 
and hero he was nuidi under the infiitence of the Renaissance j^piHt, 
which rondo art and the philosophy of life itself epienresu and selec¬ 
tive. It saw ill every pbenomencni a distinct, lecogniKable lestbetic 
quality ; Botticelli could paint with the sacno unction Madonna and 
Aphrodite, and Miohelangelo could conceive the Doni Holy FainiJj " 
as neither Christian nor definitely pagiiu, liaving his imnglnation 
stirred purely by the artist le signlficaTicc of the subject ; such eeeniji 
to have been kis temperament.—-M auelcb Hewlett, in Aca^ia^n^^ 
August 1893. 

NiTtLts Ronitot. Xffl jPo^ier# rf* Terre liaiiefniy d L^/on fiu Semite 
SiMe. Lyon. 

Although It has long been known tbat during the Hijcteenth eentdry 
many Italian workers in varions trades had settled themselvcfl at 
Lyons, and among them pottem from the renowned centres of that 
industry in their native conn try ^ no snflioiently definite iuvestigatioii 
of their histoTy or of tlieir productions Imd been undertaken and 
actonipllslied. &I. Rondot^ in the present volume of IfiO pageSp amply 
and well illustrated with heliograpluc plates^ gives a most careful in¬ 
vestigation of doenments and every evidence that could tlirow light 
upon the subject, making a liiorongh success of Ilia work. 

In hia irilrodiietofy pages M. Rondut shows how^ the enlighteDed 
authorities of Lyons cucouraged the immigration of artistic workmen 
in every department and from oyerj country during the fifteenth and 
svicteenth centaries, Flemish, Italian, and other able foreign artists 
:^fittled there, and among them pottem from the Tuscan, Umbrian, and 
Faentine by whom, it would sepm, the stanniferotis enamel 

waa in Induced. 
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hi liifl first cba|>ter he glfiiicea Jit tho Bubjecl of the i nt rod uc lion of 
the t.iji ennniel into Italy and Europe. Ha then sLow^b that aJtlioii^li 
Italiati tt'amB were known In Francej the metliod of tlieir production 
does not geem to liave b&cn nutjuired until Italinn workers eelabliBhed 
thenisehcH tisercin. By the begisining of the sixteentli cerilUTy a 
iinmber of Italinti j>otterB lifld eatabls&ixed theinselvea in Franeo, by 
whotn a new iiitd greatly improved class of wares was made by the 
qfic of etaniiiferoiia enamel. 

Liter in the eeiitury oilier Iialiiiis potters were eatabHebcd at LyonSj 
and of Ihem and of their pos labic works we Lave more exact record, 
Tlje onainel of tliese pintcrj was of superior whitcncsH and delicacy ; 
and their ware, as U improved m quaSily, became the main staple of 
the f3ctoi-ies+ 

it IS interesliiig lo know^ tliiU a siogle native artist learned the trade 
and estabhslu d hiniiielf at Kimea, in 154B, for the [iroduetion of ordi¬ 
nary wares ^ some of his painted jiiecefl^ dccciratcd in Italian stylCp are 
still preserved ; of theise M. Hondot gives a careful description and 
illiistrationH. It ia unfortunate lb at of ibe production of the earlier 
Italian potters we have hut one lecogTiizuiblo speoftneo, a pavement in 
Notru Dame de Bron. itowever, there are certain aomewliat nitkly 
painted pieces in the Louvre and olsewhere, hearing titular 

inscriptioiis in bad FdlmicIi, biitj unfortunately, no mark or initial of 
fabricj which are assigiud by M. Dared and others to Freiice pot¬ 
ters: and there can be no doubt tlmt M. lioiidot b juiitificd in ascrib¬ 
ing them to the pollers at Lyons working under Italian direclors. 
Of all known to hi. Rondot be gives accurate dvscripiiouH, and many 
well executed heliotjpc illuatrationB by Dujardin,—C. D. E. FotiT- 
NUMt in The Acdikmi/^ .fainiary 1^03. 

Dj£ La THES^TtLAYfc. SeuipittrGs tic AbbaCi<tle 

(14U0-1353). Solesnie^ : Impr, Saint-Pieri^e^ 

The Bculptnreti of Solesmcs are among the most beautiful and most 
celebrated in France. Tliey adorn the walls of two chapels and form 
two groups of diSerent epoch a and unequal dimensiouB. Tlie first, 
the Eiitombtiient of Cinristi bears the date 14^6 i lltc accond, the Death 
and ApotlieuBls of the Tirgln, was finished in 1553, but mui^t have 
required a number of yearB of work, for uro seldom e neon n ter an 
equal profusion of figurea and oTnaiiiciLiSr Numerous and importatit 
works have been published tipou these remarkalilc men nine iHs j the 
makers of hypotheses upon this rich materiai have not been few* 
Reflcarcb was greatly increased after Gu^rangar, in 104G, piiblisbed 
mr tAhbct^^ Solesm^s^enivi diladcsmption ii€ 
cditaitah, «vec rexplicatiofi dcs in 
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wkicli he gives a elear eiplnnatiou of the ssohfine of tlie j>rior Umgier 
wLicii the urtist^i were eliargifd to cany out in the Aeu]j^turc!i of 
Uie cliapd oT the Virgm, It was not nnill iS?4 tliai the work of 
M. Cartierj ih appeared^ which attribtited the 

denial of Ohrist to Michel i-olombe mid tlie chapel of the Virgin to 
Franz Florii^ After thiw caoie a fitiinber of notewoTtlij pniilications, 
a] must alE otfering ditferent solutioiiEi. Doin de la TrerabEaye doe a not 
preteofl to offer a new solution ; )m aim is more modest nnd j»erhapa 
more nsefid. He propojsjes to piibliali the exact state of ibe qiiej^tloil 
upon the ongin of the groups of stating clearly the various 

hypotheses up to the [iresent day, dlsoiissing tTiem thoroiigiily and 
pohiting out the degree of prohabiUty or of seeming certitnde of each 
of them. 

The author does not stop bore; on account of d [flic ei] ties of tei'ih- 
niqnc the sculpttireii of Solesniea have never been reprodueed in a 
sultieLentlj complete manner to be appreciated hv those who have 
not seen tberiL In the preBeist work^ each of the pnnckpa] gnuips 
and personagea has been given pliotogr&phic reproJnetions taken at 
different puhils of "view and of various sizes. 

The tirsi gronp^ the an til or believes, with M. L^on Pabistru^ to 
Is^long to the Freneb Renaissance and to be the work of ^licbel 
(.'olomlrij and his ptipik. 

As til the oliapel of the Virgin, assigned hy M. tiiieranger to [talian 
scEilptors^ by M. Cartier to the Fleming Franz FEoris; in the absence 
of certainthe author attrihqtea it to two AngeviEi sculptors, iFean 
dcfi Alarais and deaiE t-rlfFiird, who in nrcliltcctnre were associated 
with the illustrioiis .fean de l/csplne. These cortoLusions sippear 
[Flauslblo enongb, at lea^t as far :is tfic first gronjjis concerned ; bEit we 
innst not forget that these are only liyjMitbesea, which might be com* 
pletely rcvei'sed by the dlacuveiy of a positive cIoeiiEnent. 

Tlie attribution of the chaptd of the Virgin to the Angevin artists 
appears still very probleinatir. It wo aid not be lUfHciilt to furnish 
arguErictits in fftTor of other sixteeiub cenhiry artists^ at least equal 
in value to lliose mlvanced for these. The l>emitlfsi] heliogravures of 
DniarditSp which render perfectly the excelEent plates ni the aiithor, 
help to make work the one genuine monmnent to the sculptures 
of Solesnjes .—Ctu dk de L*l5cok 

i 1S92, LIIl. p. 47*J, 

David MAirGufliiON and Thomas Rosh. TAs CaitUllated and Bontfiftic 
Arf^Aitfj^du'^ uf ik^oikiml Voifl. iv, and v. Edinburgh : Ibivld 

DoElgluA. 

These two voluEaes complete the e7itensive and beautiful work of 
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AiitLorri upoD tUo C’natcllilted and Domestic Archhertiirc of Scot- 
hunL PirnaU bepriuningn lu a serios of paj^ers prepared from 

tinie lu time for the EdniiJiirg;li aidiitecroral asBiK^iatioo. Tlif ma- 
turittlfi :icc[iiriiilftted in lliis way vioro ^^radu^dly expamied till ilie 
AiiliQme was eoticeivud of [»rcnitioiDij a wQi'k \iddcli aijoalii trace tUe 
fiiatorLerLl referenee of the ViirioiiB of architect me that, ijave pte- 

Vailed in ScotlaciU, and ‘"define and explain the different Htyles of 
building adopted at difTcrent ^JcriwlN from the tw'elfth ceatsiry till the 
rcviTnl of iho ctaRsic in inoderii time^-’^ 

Openings for rom|]ari&os^ with a aketch of Eiiglirth and Frmioh do- 
tiiL^jitic arcliitectureT based upon Clark and \ iollotdo-T^ac^ the antUors 
ill tjieir Stbe vohiine proceed lo desorib-e the cAstlcB of fecotlaiid under 
four periodfl^ Their carUeBt period iw coincidelU with the thirteenth 
centisrv and embraces structures fom^ded during tbo profiperontj reigtis 
of Alexaiuler 11 r and III., roughly e^^uilati>ml in plan, with atrong 
li^ftj wafls fTei|iieMlly connected by round or aquate angle-to w^ons. 

Tei the Bueond periodp coiupriBing tile fourteenth century, wo have 
a time when Scot laud was pniffering from t!io effcctfi of the Eiiglisb 
inraBioti of S^Slfl, The Bc^uarv or oblong tower, faiujliar to the Scots 
during their salliei! into Euglalidj then became the model of their 
naLlonal architecture. 

In tlie beginiilng of the third period, Il40ijl^|ii43p we have oai^tleB 
where the keep ia larger than before, and haB t^>werfl attached;, for ile- 
fonee and in order to fumiah additional apartments. The tirwl traces 
of the RenaisHauco become viwlble in the rough imitati^kti^ of clflBfflc 
Ecidpture inlraduced as eiirielitneiitis. 

During the fotirth period, l54Si-17tHh many political and 

ot1ier» operated to pri>duee a break in the continiiity in Scottish archi¬ 
tecture. In this period^ toop artillery- had become a tborotighly effect- 
ire agent in w'arfarcj and when nccordiugly- tlie nobility abandoned 
ll]& idea of hiiUding strongholdB capable of resisting prolonged 
fieges, they dovoted their attention to the et\uHii>n of commodioui 
and sttemly dwellings, in which the rleinent?* of maasiyciiess and 
strength giTC place to thoae of ]uctnresqac and fanciful ornamclita' 
tions. Each period is furnished with ri number of examples and 
illnstmtionB. 

'Hie third volume, published in IS@0, dealt, untler the above periods, 
writh examples of BoottiBli domestic archhectiire In the firRtp second, 
and tliird periods ^ the fai^t of tlm two final volumes now issued con¬ 
tinues the review' of buildings of the fonrth period- 

lu the eonoludiiig volume the review of Scottish fltrcet architecture 
is continued. The quiet, old-fashioned towuB that border the Firth of 
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Fortti aod Imo iTie east iMiast of Fifi^ listvi* yielded many |iicliirei«|ue 
oxampipa ; and wo bnvo a parLioularly ontionfi ol Lap ter dealing witb 
twetiij-two of tlio Tolliont^ and Townhalk of old Soottiali btirghe. 
Next follows A snpplomont of Bpveral oliapten on irarioufl siilj^ectB, at 
Botne sijcty castles and mansions of whipJi infoTtnatiori bad been quite 
rodODtly TpceiTpdp one npnn Scottish enn-iliAls^ and Anally a ehaptor 
qpon “ Eprlj S<!ottiab Mosteni of Works, Mat^ter l^Fasons^ atnl A roll i- 

Tbe range and eompreheiisivonoftH of tho work will bo apparent 
oTen from tills slight summary of Us eontorkts, lietwoon olglit and 
nine hundred buildings are deseHbed, am! the Ave volnines contain 
not far short of four tboiiaauil illnstrationB, Inebiding nnmeTons and 
helpful groimd-plans. 

The work is one of national importance and will long remain tbe 
standard book of reference on tbe subject with wkieli U dealt— 
J. Mh Guat, ill Aeademi^^ Kovember 13, 1893. 
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A irif^TORY OF TIIK AKliOl^OLIS OF ATITENi^. 
[Plate.^ XV—X^TITJ 


The basis of this “ Historjr of the Akroj>olia of Athens” was a 
pa|Mjr read before the Koyal ArehreologicnJ Seminaiy of the Uni- 
xeraitT of Leipzig, in Miirrh, IBRI. The kind words of tiio 
Director, Professor Ovcrl>eck, encouraged mo to hnye it pni>- 
llshod. At the end of a year, during which it ime lain untouched, 
I Imve taken it up again, worked the old nuiterial over and added 
some that b new, 

1 have dwett nt proportionally greater length upon tlic condi¬ 
tion and deTolopinent of the ^kkropolls before the Persian invasion 
and its history after the Pelopounesian War than upon the Akro- 
poUs in the titurs of- Perildes. The earlier period seemed to mo 
more itaportanf, bocanae the faota concerning it arc new; the 
later claimc<l more nttentlon, becunsc the facta are unfamiliar to 
tlie genend rt'adcr. But regarding the age of rerikks, the ap- 
peanmee prowiitod by the Akrojwdis in Lia day is, as Doipfeld 
liflsi said,' so fully and definitely knomi from the hull dings pre- 
Sijrved and ftv>m extant literature, that dlflereuces of opinion con¬ 
cerning it are ImfHissible except on minor points, Xew dUoov- 
«ries and more exact inTeettgutious of existing monuments can 


'■ MiiiheUuttffBn III, p, IBS, 
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make no tsseatml cljau^'S in tlie i>iettire familiar to eveiy 
that turns these pages. 

But ncquiiiiitaiiee with the eoudirion of the AkroyHolie as it was 
beibre Its deBoiation at tlie luimls of the Persians and its renova¬ 
tion by Peri kies is l)y no nieana so, definite or so universal, It is 
true, we Inui ktiown from iiterattire that the Akrf.>p(i1ie was adorned 
•with temples, altars, votive gifts, ok>,, Ijefure the Pitniiaiiis came, 
but we liLive net been in a position to form any adef|uate eoueop- 
tioii of that earlier glory before the days of Kimon and I'eriklw. 
And even the little that we once thought, to be incontrovertible 
htet — for example, tin it there once stood upon the site of the 
j^reeent Piirthciiou an older Piirthenon htult by Peisistmton—even 
that has proved to nn error* Accordingly I have gone l.wwk 
to those older times and cndeiivorcd to [ireaeiit in full outlincB the 
pietore upon winch so much new light hiis been thrown lo' the 
recent excavations. 

Throughout the essay it has been my maiji object to follow 
historically tho ureliitectiirid development of the Akropolia. jVml 
in dealing with the AkrttpoUs 1 have comfined myself as nearly ns 
poEsiblo to the uptper AkropoHB; ami ibe buildings that lie upon 
its slopes have been drawn into the narrative oidy when they 
stood in some immediate relation to the cnclceure of tin? Akrnpo- 
lia proper, and even tlien tiiey have received only a pnesing racu- 
tiou. Tlie Piouysinc Tlicatre, tjia rfoeion of Ite^lla, the CLoragic 
Monument of Tlii iieyllos, the Odcion of Periklefi, tine real Tlicseion, 
tho Eleusinion- — all these are locally connected with the Akrop- 
olis, but are nevertlielCM foreign to my subject, wbicli deals only 
with what is enclosed by tiu? walls about the citadel (1), 

[1)1 wish^ above aJl thingiEi io tiJLpTtis ray IndebUMincM to Dr. DorpfttSd^ Dlmc- 
Lor [>f CrBrnukD Arebaifil-D^Lcal lu Ath^n#, fur hb kltidlkCES in penniLtinj^ 

ma [0 both hh piivat^ Icttcia Ut me and bU |Jllblbbii4l arlidLea In th% 

^flT¥ df* /jifJifirtfl. Next to Dr. D^ifpffld I bftVQ TTeidvitd miiat hulp fnim ZaLchEMstia' 
alhtttistfcve waric tia tbe ParlhfTnonp and ftikm Wjcllfllikaib'i J>ic Stadi Athrn im 
AUtrihum. Two bootag I3jLrfii<.i£k and Vemilti and Afonumen^i o/An- 

uilL Hort^Wg]. Af.^p 1 wlih ttiy \tL advance ^ iinhnciWn to tnc, 

axcept bj naniE, Lin LEI HiVir mj rsmy W4i enlErvIy Rrtnpl-(?l;Bd. fllni- 

IftHiEs should Iw found^betwctin pntu of narmlrlvc and tbElr'a, it will b* du&^ (fx- 
cepE whBiv tbvj exprf^Ey to our having di^wn tfum i^cimiaLFn. lOLu'&Efl^ 

in the former Enimijee, Dr^ lloTpfDld J In thi! laLLaTp MiLha^Lis nnd "^ftnlujniitb. 
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h-THE FORM OF THE AKROPOUS. 

In the Hfiutherii pnrt gf the [ireciugfi^ of aricient AtbeiiM there 
ouw. rose up frgtn the plidn a nigge^l, chaKin-torii rock—the h«t 
spur but OQG of the chain of IiiIIh tlmt nina th™ Peiitelikon to 
tlie aouthem com of Attika. Its highest point was Imt ] me, 
tres above the level of the sea. and less than lOii metres hijther 
tluin the plain on vvlilvli it stood. On the west, side only did it 
ofier a companktively easy aseeiit, Everywliere else it fell preeip- 
itously to the phiin with dodlvitioa more or less inueoesaihle. Of 
all the many Id 11s that lay lit and around Athena this was the only 
one With tuimh oi' a gurface on its BiiniJiiitjutsentin^r it jjj 
area of £70 by 135 tuetrea. Tims in its entire forumtion this roi’k 
seojned by nature tlesi^ned for a fastness, and tliis destiny it fiil- 
filled m becxiiuing the most glorious llirtn^ss the worhl has ever 
Been—the AkroiKjlis of Athenis. 

But the top of this hilt waa not always the smooth plateau that 
we now dud it, but, as the escavationB lately comiileted piwe, 
every^vhare a jagged, nueven, rocky surSiee, rough and rent with 
many lissorea. 


«-THE FIRST SETTLEMENT. 

Partly by hewing away the jrigis of rook and partly hy filling up 
the chasms T^nth etoiies and earth. thcenrlie.stinJiabiUTits of Atrikn 
created on this uneven hilltop a number of smaller plateaus for their 
dwdlingp and sanctuaries. In n condition of society where tini- 
rersal yrorfure cgntinnally prevails, na we find it, according to 
1 hukydides (1,2) at tlio da^^^l of t.lreek history, the first settlenienta 
ure neceamrily made ;vith n riew to every posaitjlc advantage 
atfbrded by natural protectioiL Tlicy sought, not the highest hiTl, 
but the one that offered the broadeiit Biirface on its summit and 
had tlie steepest sides. Accordingly we sbouhi look to the Aki op- 
olis for the earliest inhabitants of tlie limd. Aiitl here, jti truth, 
they wore; and the first settlement on the sacred rock of Athene 
dates hack, as relies of the Stone Age fbiiud upon the Akropolia 
nuqucetionably prove, to iin ineomieivably remote period.* TVe 

* ULBICIf KtlilLElIl^ In TI, p, 106, 
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L'urii fiirtlier from Tliiikyilulea* nn<l tlie commrm use of Hie wortl 
WX« (city) else where*—espcdiillv- in Attic msmptionB* tliat the 
citrttlci originiilh' waa tiie city/' altiee hy this word in itslimittMl 
senae tlie Akropolia itself is officially designated. And before 
there was a “ lower city,'* there no occasion for the woni 
‘Ax/JilTrflXif to iliaiiuguieh an “ upiu-r ” liom a *“ lower towna,” 

ltl,-llw»4* S4|«t 'E(»ixei|«- tHE GOODLY HOUSE OF ERECHTHEUS. 

lUit w’C need not eon tine oaraelves to the evidence tumirthed by 
lin-ntture, fiir the sjniJo Las not long since settled tlie question be¬ 
yond Ji peradvtnture, (.>n the norili side of tlie AkropoHa about 
flic Ereciitheion (sec phin of the Akr'>[Kdiii, Plate xv) uro now 
plainly to be seen the liemy foundation walla of a grciit royal pid- . 
ace. A number of apartments stretching oncafrtsr the otlierfrom 
cast to wiMiit may be distingtil.'ibed, but juat Low far toward the 
Boutb midwest tliis palace estended cannot be determined,ofl the 
foundation walls in tliosa diroctionfl xvere even in smti.-^uity too far 
<h-niolishcd. But ns fnr os the outlines can be made out, the build¬ 
ing that stood here corresponded exactly in initlerial, in construc¬ 
tion and ill gonend arrangement vtitli the simibir royal residences 
in Tirvns, Mykenni and 111 on; and by aniJogy with these we may 
very justly infer that in Athens also a barge part of tliO citialcl 
was taken up by the palace of the mling Prince, 

Itehind tbe palace, that is at ite northcaat comer, (ad, on Pl. 

XV) a narrow stairway leads from tlie royal house down through 
a cleft in the rock artificially widened to receive it, under the pres¬ 
ent wall of the Akropolis and almost straight toivard tbe quarter 

“ Hi lfi| : T* 3 ^ irpa (L e. tb« llmm nf Tlnsseiaa^ ^ 4 vQw 4 iiir* 

i^r, . . . ■ Ti yA^ 4v a[>r-p tJ ^4rip4^AVEL ical iXXur^ fifrt ^jfd 

Ti 1-Tit * .■ s - ita\€VTai 3iA nXmir Toir^jj lar^fit^+r epl ^ 

hi “But before the tJiDc of Th-efleiui^ what 1l miW 

cjiUed Lba Akhjprtlifl wiia city t itnd n pnsof of it b that we uu Lhu Akmpolb 
ItBEJf thi: aaiUJHiiiniH not unlj of AthoEUi, biitof ottwr goda m wall.. - And MOtq 
thU Ob aeonunt of Sti being tmciontljr iniitt'bitBd tho Atheniani illll Crtll tho 

AliTOpolit ^ Polil" C " thft Citj-'*) 

* CL FAUiH- Ij 2a, fl: ir rh* A4 wAkfi. 

* E. ff. VIA. I tt2 B, 4 fmd 10. 11T II II r 2G 3 20, 2 i 42, TI 45. 5 j 55^ 13 ; 

After thfl tniddlo of tha Hm -century B. 0. LhlH UM of rfiXii tn tniciiptfonj 
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called KTproi — tlio — th]^ little rear gatowsiT m^y ali^o, 

like the siTiiilar ones id jkenai and Tiryns^ have served for fetch¬ 
ing water in tiine of need, ti of conr^HL^ entirely coA-creJ up 
ill the fifth century by the building of the north wall of the Akn> 
polia — tlie frivealkni wall of Tliernistokle^. This little stsiimiiy, 
hewn ill part out of the live i^jek, is st-arvely at all different, in 
its genend [ilan and style of vijufcdiruvtion from Lbut in Tiryus. 
Tlie jiDcient palace on the Athenian Akro[iolk had, like the h^yal 
palaces at Tiryiis and ilykeru'd, het^ides tlie main entninec in 
the 11 se^'Oml appiXiaclL fji.MiL file eide directly opposit-e. 

This flc^'ond approach AAiiB,in each and CA^eiy ease, a mirroAV flight, 
of Steps, hnilt in a hidf-hiddei^ secluded comer and in a steep 
plaeei ant^cssible to tbot-passengors only* 

Furrhcrntorcp in the great i.^3urt, whiLdi Ave find west of the 
EreL'litheioti (the place marked I’androseiou^ on Pl. xv), near the 
spot where ihtit primevah emoked, gncirlA jOld oliviitrccof Athena 
stonak AAiifl the altar of Zeus T[erkeiosi^—the heartli auJ center of 
the stare —at which the king, sib tlie head of his triUe mid father 
of thi' Avhole pL^jpkj wiL^ Av<iiit to sacrifice* In the hoii^Mss, the tbiiii- 
dations of Avhich Are ohj^cn^e west of tlie Erecbtlieiou (the walls 
colored gruen in our plau)^ we may perhaps recogni^ie the ha hi I a- 
tiriiiji of the king^a ret 4 iincrH, avIio rnunt have dAvcU in the^ dosc?it 
proximity to tlicir princess palace. The ahar of Zens Pollens* too, 
erected liy the lirst khig^ Kekroj's^ luiTst IniA^e sti^nd cliise hy\ 
Athena aho had u stiiiLTiniry witiiin the [lalace ; and the thcr^ry 
liiL^ more than mice been urged that it wtis the ‘■^old temple of 
Athena/* discovered by Dbrpfcid in 1885 (sccPl. xv)* with Avhich 
tA e shall have in deal later nUj that stood within the gates of this 
ancient palaceJ This hy|iot.hcsM is laMcil on two pase^ages from 
11 Ollier: Ihe mu: where Athena, after accompanying fJdy^seiis? to 
the Louse of Alldnoos, loft him at the d^airs atul"' came to Mai^ 
thon and to avisU^-w ayed AtJiens and entered tho goodlA- hmii^e of 
Erechtheiis/"® The (^"goodly bouseis* as the 

Avonls signify* not the llekatompedon (the old ti-iiiple hetween 

* ap, DlOSi. i 13 tfrtg, ItS). 

^ LPLt.[¥Op Ti 'E^r«T^«5pj laeo, reprint p. 17, aotn 1)^ DijirrcLD, 

JkfillA. Atherif xn. 

Til, SCJ-Slj Xttra fl' fttl 4^1^vta.w 515p< fl' 

iii»r IT, T. \ 
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fhe EreelitLeion an+t the Pai'thexum), nor yet neeee^arily tlie eom- 
mot] reiEiple uf AtUenw imd Erechtiiciis, Ijut the EreelitLehl j'ulKce, 
nml hr iniplicaitioTt ibut part of the Ereelitlicirl piiUue ooeupieil by 
the ftlirine of Atlieii:i. For^ in t]io firaT place, Sofxo^ in lloiiier 
never means ^"templu” unletsa accompanied by die adjective (VpJ? 
(^^acriKl); sinil in the aecoinl place, TTuxiph^ (goniJly booi+e) W 

TTorner« cttaialing epithet ±br reyul piibeeri,^ But it U obnona 
that Athena csiiue to Athene mid entereil tbu pJCKlly house bf 
Erechrhen.’i " fir no other reiisoii than tliut she had a f^inctnan' 
located iiTitliitj it^ giifes jtnd tbrniiug a par! of it. But it ia 
going too far to cineludc from the pan-i^ige rjuotecl that her flane- 
tuary ocenpied the Siinie spot cither the ilehatutnpedon or the 
slirinr ^VtlieiLii in t]je .Erechtheion. From tliid iiasaa^e of the 
fldyHfie\\ tiien^ ^ve learn only that Athena had a sanctuary ^vitliin 
the njysil palace on the Akropolis. ^fhe other passage from 
JF^micrT however^ gives us more dehnitc knowledge : **And Ehey 
dwelt at Atlicns, a welUhidlt tnwn/tlic rejilm of the noldc Ercch- 
tlams^ whom once At!ieim„ duuglstcr of Zeiirt, rt'ared u]> and 
gave a ]>lace hi Ijer ^^WTl rich temple at Athens/'' No^\ „ altlKiugh 
die poet in the f rrtt-r|iiiPteil passage k evidently aiapiiiinted with 
the roval i>ahice of the Ereehtlit i«k on the Akropoli^, a^ even 
AWhylo;= “ also is. In tids s4M!:ond passage no temple^' can pos¬ 
sibly he meant other than the !^miplex mriictuary of t‘oseldon„ 
Athena, and her ftpstiT SOii, Ereelitheiis, which wilk later ctilled the 
F>richthcion, by way of distinguishing it frtjtu the other tern] 4e 
or teniplf^ of Athena l^jlifia. She gives him u [dace in her 
rich temple* that Iwpth are Avorshippeil uniler one common 
iVHif; tlic eondnsion h in^ivitiihle. 

Xear this most ancient sanctuary of Athena, the prolecting god- 
dejs of the eity , was the grave and lieroijn tif Kekrt>pa, the earth- 
born father of the Athenian and, in the popular tradition, 

* fy;iihri Ori\ VI, 1.34 f iL T, SpITj Kll^ * vtc. 

Hm.p IL It, ^46-54^1: Ap' Ji^irr^wp^i' 

ajp tbf' 

ii4df * , , , + 

A mm,, £?Km- Sl^l: maJ (ihB Eumenldeft) Ti^Kw 
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their tiri=t tiog, fitter whom the city — tliLit t)ie Akropolis — 

cttlleil+M\ekroi>ia.” ^ As in the cfwo of all ciiltiia heroc?, the 
worship of Kekrops i*entefeil at hia tomb ■ kia worship, ttirther- 
more, was mtiriifitely co;int cteii with tliut of Zeuii Ilerkeio^ mid 
tiiatof Athena Poliaa.^ As hither of the raee of the Tu-kropidui 
und king of Kekropia, he rep resell ta a definite epoch in Athenian 
story, an e|Kieh older than that of tlie “ loule” KrechtheUB, with 
whose riaci fnrlliered as it was by the Ionic epos, his fonner im- 
portfliiee is lost. Ereehiheus d^rells its (indweller) or as 

oLKovpof; (the aerpent ki^epin^ watch over her houseJ in the 
holy of holies of AHiena^a temple.** But Kekrops^ who had hi^eii 
to Attika all thnt Ereehtheus was and more^ is set aside with ii 
little spare at the corner of that fuime tem|>le and outside of it. 
Some iiiterprtsters, gmssly perverting the words oftlemenH Alex- 
undrinns,*^ hiwo iorced Kekropa also into her teinple- Clemens 
floes says indeed that in the tctiqdeof jVthena at Luriaa there was 
the to III I > of Akrisios, hut ot' Kekroi^ he sL^eris no iiiorit Llniu 
that Antioehos s^iys that upon the Akropolis of Athens ia the 
tomb of Kekrops,'^ w’hile he does etnphatiually atiirm of Erieh- 
tbonicM that he was buried in tlie temple of tlic J*<ditia,^" Tlieo- 
doretos,*' borrowing irom the same sonreej adds that the tomb is 
wapa T^u TToXiov^ou avTijrK' [lieside (the temple of) the Polhis her¬ 
self] : while Aruobins,^ copying from (.lemens and carelessly 
confusing the tw'o of the hitter^ juakes him say that 

Atht}ds in MintTriQ Ct'cropm nmnda^um (that Kekrop^ 

'tvas burieil in the tctiiplc oi Athena at Athonfi).^ The blunder is 

“ Flls,, ^V. H. TII, 66, l94i: trims 

wu/fc e#f tirx AiA^niM i unil Eiyrti. ifr MoRKJ ver 

the nnmg Kelrr<>pLa ti uccubLodiiJIj tfi the whol-ii Auto hind ^ w^llj vkicb 

btiXuni Inul been called Atte; if, Atollod. Tir, 1 ; Fur. I, 3^ 

*■ PaUB. THI, tf Bf Pra^p. er. XfOfQ^; £*/+, Ckrun. tl, ^4. STk 

I* fy, luvi^n, in KegraKn'iA ^fyihoL Lrx. it^p. ia*2a. 

“ Frtiir^pi. 4a- Ip T^f tv iv rf iffporfiAn rd^s iirrlw 

3^ If tj 'AjtparSiktt KUpov^of^ wi ^Awrhx^ ft r. A 

i- c. t 2 dl * j lOAxl tv T^i n aXiddflr mcijidcv^ai, Cf* Aj'OLLODfc 

Illr 14, 7| 13 .... Tft^FTflT rf rtjidwn T:qt ^Atfifnas. 

V GmK. affief. cur. Till, 30, p. 113; Kai yip «t ' Arrlfix«-l»f >t 

rf Kixporif iim ri^ xapi aJiirF* 

W Adf}. nal. TI, fl. 
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obs-iouB. BeeidcB, wc hav^ the be^nt of tostitnony 
Bupjmrt. the uncomipted ataitemeat of Clemens; the inventories of 
the coinTnisaioii appointed to look into and report upon theeondt- 
tioTi of the new Rrechtheion speak repeatedly of tlie ** poreh of the 
Komi"* as being ^^next to the Kekropion.*'^* And there, at the 
southwest corner of the temple* in the remnitii? of walla fidjOTtitng 
the ball of the Xorajj theKekropion h ^inec tlie exHwatioiis clearly 
to be rceogniKed. 

With that same sanctnary of Atlieoa Polina were dasely con¬ 
nected the altar of Poseidon and those wonderful “signs'" 
f,^prvpui ) — the salt spring and the aacreil olive tree—vvituei^Bes^ i>f 
his strife with the goddess tor die jio^sc'ssion of the land. TTcre 
also llepltaistoft wai^i worshiped and here honong were pitid to the 
aeri>iait Brichthoiiios and to 1 ^andre^stj^* Ids fidtJjfnl nume. 

We miiijt notice, however,, that whnn we go back to Theseus and 
hh fiitherj Aigeus, tradition forbids ns to tJiink of them m ocea* 
pying tlie royal residence that we have seen upon the Afcropoli^, 
One story,, told by K1eidenn>a, inakes Tlicscus dwell on tlie tipper 
IlisriOiS j iiTOjrding to another, Aigeus has his aboile not fur from 
the Uelpliinion^ and even in PlutJirch's time the Imnic of Aigeus 
was pointed out in tliat quarter.*’ There Lheii^ to be no 

doubt tbiit the rt'sidence of Aigeua and hb son, who arc foreign 
immignndis, and have, aa Pltitnreh diiii^tinctly states,*' no connec¬ 
tion whatever >vith the Erffebtheiils, wjis outside the city and that 
until after the “ synoikij^nios ** of Tlicseus they remained in some 
way entirely apart from the community tliat occupied the citadel. 
But from this time on we again find the Akrt^polia the sole seat of 
royalty. Here dwelt die ruler of the land Burmunded by re¬ 
tainers, his ji^istaritiS in governiiient anrl tlie pricsthnod ; here 
the chiels of the people met at like the Trojans at the gate 

of Priam, to take counsel with the king; and here wo find the 
germs of the race that prided itself on being descended from 
mother earth herself ’^ 

w CIA. I, m, col. I, fl. m. cs. sa. 

■ FLUTrj. Thejtr l± 

la. 

^ Tmuk. I, 2; BoFH.p 4/, ICri. 
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It was bj no mere ehjiJicej as we have alreatly aeejij tbut thlsIiiTI 
Wiis ebes^u aa tlie orijjinaJ site for this tavorite city of the ancient 
worltL Xot only iw a fortress but as a ^Iwelling place as well it 
was abundantly blessed by nature: iiL the hottest sniumcr day^it 
is ihutied by a cool l>cee:^e ii*oni tlic seaj wliik the city imd ticlilji 
below arts panelled with beat iirul choked with clouds of dost. The 
seat of govemnieiit, however, and the residence of the cornmimttj 
were aflerward reuiuved from the AkrojHjlis to other (piarters,und 
tin; gods rcnuiiucd Iicncidbiib in «ole of tlio “ siicrwl 

rock.” 

IV -THE first FOHTI FI cations. 

Thus, in early times the AkrojKilis wpis not onh" the site of the 
oldest tiudotiiil sauctnaries bnt ako tlie scene of public life and the 
&cut and centre of the governing power* It was the mighty 
tower” of Atheus, bnt to have been such, it must have been de¬ 
fensible t and so it was. iiiilet;d^ it can no longer be seriously 
<|ucstioned that down to the time of Tlicmistoklus die cUy [Mja- 
Bcssed no other fortiticutloiis whatever besides those idiout tho 
Akropniis. When tiiesc ibrtiHcatbnis were ImiU we cannot tell^ 
but they ilate far back into prehistoric Tlieir<;oTiHtriiedun^ 

as UTdl as that partial leveling of the surface of tlie Akropolia ab 
ready mentioned^ has been ascriVied to the PebisgiaiLS ^^—a people 
shrr>U(ied in inyHtery — who, os foreign wage-workers, are said to 
have built the tbiTifications for tlic natives of the hind. It is olteu 
said that a I Vla.'^gian (xilony settled upon tiie Akropolij^, hut thkia 
a confusion of story'; for, according to every tradition, the rehia- 
gians are forcigucre who have tlieir liome for the time on Blount 
llymetto^^ (or at the foot of tlie Akioftous) anil are always quarneb 
ing vrith the inlisibitants of the wicred hill. Still there k coaplnd 
w'ith the name Pelaagiana no detinite nolkni of any particular 
tribe; they arenas Wilamowitjc-Mbllcndorf^* pertinently remarks^ 
imported only t^y l>e expelled liy the Ionian^* 

^ B&T* VI, laii ap, l, ^ J PuOT.^s. r. Il4sXttfnf«)ir; 

KL£iLkiLU<d, frtr^. 22 (Eesker, p. :H&» 27); Svia, t, »- -dxfan luitE 

Aus Kvd&th tn-f p. 1 14 - 
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T]]fci name of thin undent Btrongtiohl is written in the one offi¬ 
cial inscripHoii" that wo poH^u^ss HekapyifC^p —auil it is tliero three 
tiTTies repefttol Tivllrli rliat spelling. Tliiik}'ilide& (TTt IT) na^ea the 
wonl twice aiul the heist mamiseript (Limr. T) liaa Il^Xapji€Oi* lK?tli 
tiineB; tho i-ame thrmis IbuiiU uho lu Aristoplicmos,^ ivleidemoa,®' 
I)irihv?ioB of riiilikiirhiisHOSj^ I'hotios^* iind ekewhere.® Garreetly 
speiiking, thei'efore^ Pelargikoii and not Pelasgikoti h tlic nnnie 
tlait given to tliat earliest t^^ttlenienE; Vnit why it w'lm called 
l]€\jap-ftx4v (Stork-nwt (?) or Stork^own (?) ) is ti niiittor for spec- 
nlatinn. At all events^ the word rkAa^7i«dp hart no com lection 
whatever wirlt IhXatryoi fair, as thei^e tilw^aya were Pelasp in At- 
tika,^ tla*: sindhirity lietwceii the wnrdn led easily to their eonfii- 
sion and to the slight chmige of name that resulted ; and theilj 
w itli rttoiiw^ iuveiited to tit the vkw, peojde begtin to trace the 
w'ijrlrof fortification hack the l^dasginns, while the wallsAS'cre 
f?tyle<l f^ekisgie,” Pausania^ (i^ 28* 3^) ainl Pliny (vitj 194.) even 
go so tiir as to nauiethe arihiitects—Agrohts (rlie rough stone) and 
J lyperldos (the nisin c»f giant streiigth.) Tlioy w'cro said to have 
coaiei fhmi r^icily. die laial of the ilomerie KykJopcrt whom Kuri- 
pidea {Ki!vL 239) calk the ** move re of rocks and “ builder ts of 
gates*” 

Vpnti hardly any other subject in the whole rnnge of Athenian 
topography hm so luitch been wrirteiij or eso little tliat will stand 
the test of even the most superiicml cT'iticisrii, an npofi the i^elar- 
giknn. [f is not my piirpt)rte here to conliits any or all the old 
views in rcganl to the Pehirgikon or to prrspoae any new rnei-e 
theory of my own, hni from the actual rcfuain^t with the hdp of 
our aiielcnt authors, to recomstract as far as possible the original 
f irtiticatioiirt uf the Akropolirt* Aecorslinglyj we will hegin not 
with a theory'p as otliers liavc doiie^ hut with the Temaiiis that are 
fits 11 preaerved ; ami here we may distinguish tw'o parts of the Pe- 
largikon^ sin upper and u lower. 

= €LL IV, 7, 77h. 

» liaa^ Bfiil R1. p,; Av. fina und s^hnl. S35 sad SA6. 

^ Frn^. 22 ^ Huititjeitj jk 41LI, 21,) 

^Antiq. I, *■ 

• (y, iAHS'MlCOAH-lHT 2S, S. 

" WACHflajOTU, UnSveT?ny Iccttitci, 1&90. 

•* Cf.f nai.t MTRSILiJai, PIIOT.^ L C. 
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(1) Thti upper part — In the rocent excavfitions tracej^^ at. 
of Ji wid] surToanilinof the Akropolis were fbunsl on the east end 
and along almost the whole length of the south ^ide (see V’u xr,) 
On the north sido, however, but frw remainsf of the Cyelopertn 
wall lue found. Nevertheless it need not in tin? least l>e supposed 
tlnit the Akropolifl wm walled np only in places^ for the remains 
of walls are tbund in the most maeee@aible [hartiof tbe south nnd 
east sides, ^ well as In the parte by nature kft the most defense- 
less. AVo must rather conclude that in its whole periphery the 
Akropu dis \v^ sniTounded wilh a wall®* Renmins of this old wall 
have been preserved there only where the new wall lies outside of 
the old. On the north the new wall follows exnetly the line of the 
old oTie* and in every ^Jmlrte^ wherever tlie line of Kiinou's wall 
coincides u ith that of tlse ohi wall or \\m within it, the old one 
dmd to give way and was entirely obliterated. The fragments of 
tlie widl that 3 “et remain follow closeIj' tlic natiind linens of the tbr- 
mation of the rock nnil arc cverjivhere built at the outermost edge 
of its upper surface. 

Nou% in order to obtain the coni[di‘te pit^ture suggested by the 
fti^antj* reiiniiiis« Hh>ng the north side\ let ua ^ummi>n to our aid 
the (.Treek authors. Hekataios^ to Terras* to irepl 

^AjcpoVoXtP 't\ff\afi4vov (the wall^ built the Akropolia), 

M^'rviilos*^ n.'nMirk:^: koI (oi rkXao^ol) to teTj^o^ tci Tr^pl T^e*Atfpi>- 
TToXiP TO neXag/iAcon' TTEpielSaXov (and the}', t. t'.^ the PeUt^gians) 
^^OT] jit rue ted flii^ PelargikoTi the Akrrj|.K»lisJ; ami Klei- 

denios®"^ also uses the word viepfjSoXXcti^ (to surrEiiitul) and ircp^- 
^o\o^ (ei fell Ml fere lu^) ui leaking of the building of the w'all 
around the Akrijpolis* Such expreaaions as these tan l^e applied 
ofiJ_v tt* Seinethiug eneirdijig the entire titadcl^ even Waciie- 
rnutb.®’' airico the cxt^ivatinna, is willing to grant. Furdiermore, 
the fiu't tliat the Persians clambered up on tlie nortli side and got 

^ Afl^r the nboTii was wTitLiici it wasi vstj la bare Dr Dorpt^ld wHte 

tbdt ho fally with nue tn th» cooeluit^in. 

»+ Ap. Hdt. Tip 137. 

^ Ap. Dion. Hal. i, SS. 

" Frtii;. 23 jtnW. p. 41tfji 2T*} 

^ UnST^nitj It.'cluiva, LcipKig:, 1890. f'cir hn ocuftiesL dofi'iuMh of tho other view 
4^ hia Siadt f, p- 
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tlie iVjm^ nothings tor a=^ IleroiktoEt (riHj 

53J teilB the story ciinibed ui' Kara to iphu Tr}« Kw/jottot 

fli^ydTpo^'A7Xaopt>w (ly iht' ^^iiiietiuiry of Aglauros^ lUe difciiglittfr 
of Kekrops) svhicli oTrio-^et^ r^v 7 ^vXea^v boliitiil^ thiit iff, (luyiiudj 
oiLtflide the h, for iltriidotos is siK^ukiiig it oiii the point ^.pf 
Yww ol' the r%i!i>^iEiT]s), Hud of course the Atlit^nitinH iiUvuyt? lisid 
^foiuiiiiiiiiLUtion l^etwt'tol xhv Akropolb ami the Agluuriipu 
thi^ongh this saline hi the rock. HuT (M^rt4.iiiily thin 
Avay wfifl not opeii to tljt" gene ml puhlie-—hence tlic siir|pris^e of 
the Atlunimis thxit the l^cj'sians shonhl ^oine tip tljiit way — 
nml it sln-itild he n^ineTnlHired hi ptiSising thsit the stone stitireiise 
in tlib cled lus Jit present exisring (Tu VU) Wits not hnilt until 
jirtiT thi‘ Pri^inn wjirs* Agnliu from the words of Pxiussiiiias^ 
(1, *22f 4) when he siiys Bi T^v ^Atephr-oXiv eotw h-iptiv 

fie awtf e^^erau iraff-a aWrufto^ owa (tht^re is one euh’auce to tJje 
Akropolis tmd it luis no othi r^for it is precipitous ou every Hide)» 
it cannot by iiny ineiiiis he iiiferreil thiii no wall was needed in 
preljiHr^n'ie times uiid tlisit thoretore TUPiie t xisttd; tor in his diiy 
there eertiiiidy wus om\ and the aTr^^ro^o? (precipitous) has rcfvr- 
eiiL't of course t<i the w>nditiou of I lie Akro|soils aa lie saw itj with 
KimouV wall eneirclmg it entirely round Jihont* 

Srih, this great. Pela^gic wall was Tint tlieoidy means nfstrength- 
eiiiijg the eitadel of Athena* The same art that avaikHl to eut 
down in sneli a manner the roek cd' tlie Vnyx^ ou either side nf 
tlie so-eiilled Tjema^ was doul>tle6s hrnnght into rt'quieition here 
to make the tmtumlly iirc^Lipitous rock uf the hill even steeper.^ 
Tilts is^ for example, obvhaisly tlie cnae on tite siPtifh side jdiove 
the Asklepieicjn. 

2) ThehM^^jiarL —Besiilee? the wall encircling the AkroiKsIb 
above, tiiere was also the lower or TTiuiii ]>art of the TVlasipe 
fortifieatiniis — ^tlie treincluliius out^vorks at the west etid^ which 
are usually eallcd the Pelargikoii pat cTf!t:Ue}i€€. Just wliat a|H 
pearance these outworks presented wo cim never know; hut m 
liiiieh y certain: tiny were a gigantic sy.^teni of tortiheatiotn^, 
with nine gates,'“ which led by several “ terraces supiKPtlcd hy 

" Cf- tfVm-fTTSU, Frfjpnf/iipr Zeu3. p. flig. 

* li-LFlTP^^ei*: ^frag, 22). Folkwof, Frap^ 

40 J ^lErfrl ir*ia VlJ-J^WJFr 

* Jujit how tiiAfiy Wl? (aniMt iajp* 
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fhe littglitY one nhov^ the other, ^mdiuJly up to the 

eitiMlyh 

Uow mtit!h of tliLH, Ji(sw, is sttll pre&erv'pd? The lowest wsill 
of thi^ PdsiTfrVkoTi was that who^e poaitiou wm afterwards oeeu- 
pieil hy the southernmost wall of the jVsklepieiou (see p, 

489) ainl by tills means iii part jireservetL Tills wiill^ iiloiig^ with 
the prehistoric road tlait lies iiumediutelj' lielow it and eonduets 
through the theatre of Dionysos at id tlien leads, fintr^iile the 
Wxall as a iiuilter £:mit’si‘, up In the eitndel—this whU, \rltli tiie 
miwh 1^5 continnetl along irnni the Aaklepielcm at the same eleva- 
tioii until interrupted by the (Jdeion'of llerodes Attikos. After 
(he hitter vvus hnilt, the rniid was altered so as fn rnu not onir up 
he hi ml it but down the slope aguiii on the oj^posite — that is, cm 
the west side of iJie oavea. This tain still he tmeed. Jkdbre tlie 
ercetiim of the Odeinn then, tee muy conclude, both wall lind road 
jniitsed directly through the^ite now oeeupit-d by Hercak^s^ theatre, 
uud coiitiiiuerl Together (tig, 1) t\p to the Areiopngos; while the 
wall itself, without the mad, extended on a little beyond Pa ids 
On'ittn and there rejoins the imtiiral rock of tlie Akrn|iolii;i, ju^it as 
at the other emL Tlie gate nf this ^vall mu^it have been silmifed 
d ireetly op[H.mite the Areiopagns (tig- 1), tor lirrst. the AiinizouSp qs 
the story goes, and then the Persians made tlii.'i hill rhe base of 
tin Ir opemtions iignJiisi the Attrnpolis,*^ Aiiil in addition to the 
inference tlmt is so easih" drawn from the operations of the Amit- 
ami Persians, Tolemoii^ aaeiuft to state disiint*tly tliat sneh 
was the ciLse, when ho says that the heruon of Hesvehns is situ¬ 
ated close to the Kyloneion (that is, liy the grotto of the Eumen- 
ides on tlie northeast corner of the Areio]>agos, facing thi: Akri> 
ladis) Just tiiiTsiile the nine gates.” Tlte first or oiilemiofft gate, 
therefore, have been ilireedy <>p[K>site the An ioptigos (tig* 1). 

ySow let return agciin to the south side* Tletweeti the Odeion 
anti the Ayklepieion we find preserved (fig. 1 ) a eriiiill part of the 
second ternn^e wall, which first pmjeets at almost ii right angle 
iroin the rock of die Akropolis, then bends around, and extends 
OIL neaj’Iy pandUd to the first walk This is the second cireuitwall 

BliT. VIII, b2; P^rsL T, la, 2. 

« Fr*i^r 4U to Soph* OitL 4Sa), 
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of the r*-‘l:irgikon. BqI, Iju it uotud, ivliilc tin? tii-sr w:bi f'jdo 
pe«n/'this, like tLe next tti lie lueiitioned, b ** polj^onsil," nnJ, 
therefore, either repaired litter or altogetlier of luter eoiietnietlon. 

Soiiiowliut higher, but still outride lieule's gate.tliere werecer- 
tflinly other such termces, Jbt HjvtTV one that hiet ever climhed the 
hill, or even von ilcr mo^iol of the AkropoHs, 

will not IniiTe failed to obae rve* Excavations will sooii ileeltle 
uludlier or not the reinahiii of TeliiBgie walls are hid Jen tlierc. 

The other polygonal wall, iiliove rethrreil to, the one hnng in tlie 
axis of the Pn?pylain (iig. 1, fonrth termee, see I‘latk xv, between 
BenM’s gate and the I'ropyhiiii), itlthough it Las oHen been eiillt'd 
“ Pelaagie," h not so old, but pmhitbly belongs to the ti eentiiry 
D,c,,unJ b perhajid & part of the new {dan of tbrtUurutioQ exconted 
Ijt Peisbtmtos, in order to luake the tdd Peltwgic fortreKi <piite 
impregnahlc. Whedier it itetunlly took the plaet of one of die 
old Peiusgie ternictswalls we can no longer euy ivitli jKJSttive I'cr- 
taiiity. 

Rut now again tve come to anotltcr portion of the genuine 
^I'lWireXoi' ne\a^ 7 nciDV (the niue-gated 1‘elargikon). the Polaagic 
wall that b now for the most part hidden by die Xike buafion 
(Pl. XV and %. 1), TTere would eotuc the hiiit great struggle on 
the pari of the defenders to protect their stronghold, and on the 
eite of the Nike bastion we Imve still therenmiiia of a mightv fort, 
an older “ [lyrgofl,” Ranking fora cotisidcmide dbtiineo at eloeo 
range the unprotected right aide of the attaching Ibe. That taken,' 
but one more wiill was left te storm—^the iiighest and last-, and the 
best preserved portion of this great Ibrtress. This was at once 
the boundary wall of the sanctuary of Artemis Brauronia and also 
a part of the Biiironnding wall of the up[»er eitadel. It is an ex¬ 
ceedingly massive wall, six metrea thick, and aa Akropolis wall it. 
needed to be stronger at. thb point than eliietvlicre, tor everywhere 
else on ucconnt of the h-tcepnosa of die elitts the widl was only ivith 
the greuteat difficulty approiichabki by the enemy. 

Thus we have found as lower Pelargikon n system of nine great 
redoubts risitig one hehtnd the other. 

And now we urt- met by the further queation : how far did the 
Pelargikon extend ? That it was by no tneaiiK aiiiikll wc know 
from the passage in Thukydidea (n, 17), in which b mirratedhow 
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Upon the in^won of Attlka the people, in thtir SiXtremity, erowilt-*l 
into the city, aii4 fillinf^ up every avaikhle j?pot took up their 
abode even in the I'elargikoii, in t^pite of the fitet ilm the plaoe 
wiip laden mth a curse." Tlie same incontrovertible evitlence is 
afforded hy tJie Elcasinian inseriptiou already mentioned, for the 
decree therein preserved forbids the quarrying of stone ^vithin tho 
Pelargikon and aho the eiirting iiway of earth from the ifamG.*' 
But. frinn tljreo pitssages of Lueian wo have more exact m- 
fomiiition ! (1) Pise. 42, where the idiiJosopliers throng u]s to the 

citadel. ITie deseripfion of tho localities is exUct and systt uuitic; 
the wise men eompletrly fill the Svq&dsi (that is, the u estem ^^lopefi 
of the Akropulis); and then this spccificatiovi follows: in tho 
middJti, the l\4urgtkori; to the right of ir, the Askkpieion, and 
io tlie left the Areiopagosj iLgaiii, to the right of the At^kleiiieion 
the grave of TaloSj and again to the left of the Areiopago^ the 
Aiuikeioii+ Tlius : 

5) Aniikeion 
3) j\reio]^agCKi 

1) Pelargikim Akra[jo]is 

2) Aeklcpieifjii 

4) Gnive of Tales 

From this it is clear that the relurgikon reached at lea^st from 
the Asklepieion to the Areiojmgos. In coniplcte accordance with 
ihu eonidusion iiiight be adduced as still further eridence, if more 
were needed^ the entire absence of all ancient huildiiigH on the 
terrace between tlie Asklepieion and tlic Odeion of Ilerodes; for 
it was forbidden to build anywhere within the wuIIp itf the rdar- 
gikorij the oracle declnring to lleXap^ucop spyop (that it 

was better, e;iter, that the E^elargikon should be bare)." 

But did it extend no further on the nortli beyond the ilreiopa- 
g03? From the second passage in Lneian (Pise. 47), where the 
philoso]dier-fiisher seating hhneelf hrl rh axpov Tcy (that is, 

npoii the comer of the wall,*^ of the Akropohs of eottrse, next to 

•* ThuIi., 17 i ri rt A ftul rg^w 

“ Tlijs prolilbitkm la rewidtid bj Poclcx (vtiij 101) abop wbia Add^ ihni in cate 
of viobtiitn liii^ Ant WAf thm and 

Thck-p n, IT. 
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th<j riiinkotheke)p iind flropinug dowQ hk hoot, baited mth figs 
and liiiked whether he h going to fish up stones out of the 

Peliirgikon — fn>tu tills piisaage we discover that the Pelurgikon 
eiteudcd at least as far suii the north side of the I'inakotheke, 
Finallyp aci^onliug to the third pjmsuge (77 ^a ^4.^- Q), PaiTs dwelling- 
plaof h ^Lxpap tfTTff} Tou U e\B<r^i4roo {a little iibove tlie Pelargikon). 
And thus wc hnvQ its exts^nt pretty aceiirately defiiied^ —froni tho 
Asklepieion on the south to Peui’s ( jrotto on the north; for the 
Aghnjrinn^, aetiordiiig to llerodotoa (tiii, It'I) was not incltided, 
hut la}’ behiml —tluit ontsiiU^ — the wsdls- Thest^ limits further- 

more wotihi be in complete accord ivirh the defensive purpose of 
the walls; far in tins way the t^vo !«;«!. springs of the neighlxw- 
hitnd^ die Klepi^ydra, accessible from the snniinit liy its Cyclopean 
Btidr-wjiy of fifty4WO stej^i u hicli le 9dll preserved^ lUid the spring 
at the ^yidepieion (sec lig. 1) hiy within the fortifications—no 
Btnall advimtage in dme of siege. The lower Pehu^gikoti wjis, 
theretbre, idcntieid with tliat part of tlie [irr-Tliesean <nt\’ which was 
Tff iJTri Tfjr ^AKfHhro\tif vuv oikraj^ wphi vgtqv ^d\itj-Ta 
(tlie part below what ia now tlic Akro|>olis ami fiicing the sontph).** 

In the time ^iefore the Persian wars, then, the Pehirgikon con¬ 
sisted of two parts^ and the name l^ehirgskon was applied to the 
whole Akrofjolis — -that ts, to the whole upper citadel and the forti- 
fieiiliujis oil the ’west and soutlii. Ttiis, moreover^ folloira con- 
dusivtdy fmia the statements of llerodotos/^ Aristotle * and the 
Marmor Puri unit'*’ all tliree ol which authorities testify dsat Kleo- 
nieaes compelled the tyrants (meaTung Ilij^pias) to vacaJe to ilEXau- 
Tciitcr ^the Pehisgie wall) wfithin which, tha^ is, within the 

wEills of die Akropolis, he had been besieging them. lint from 
the V century after liitnoifs wall liad su|.fcp]ated the correa- 
jKiiiiling part of the ^^Pelaagic'' walls, only the lower [Kortion in 
its mighty ruins wjis nnilerstood by the name Pcltirgikoiu For 
then dm vVkropolis^ still in all official documents called “ the city 
(ij conijisted of these two parts: 1) the upper Akropolis, 

* TnoK.i II^ 15. 

T, 04: K W . +»+ ^ Tujpdirwwr iw rf ncX«r>cKv~ 

ttJiei’. 

^ Era^. -357 (^SrAoiI. It AH. L^fs.. 1153): .... -fir *Tinri«-B 

■ril UeXo^'iNdr n+x^r ^ riiI5« tuv rvftd nmtt ^dlXiArai-. 

* CJ(r+ 2374 (ep, 45j i [ri] 'A*?iui£k [ "e|iii^T j ml}$ Tl€vfi^Tpa.Tt^a.f 

]tl]X«'[74ir]4Hl 
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the sflert'il eaclosut-e of Athenn Poliaa, aritl 2) the 

lower Petorglknn — nlao called LCraTiiut, Otherwise tho following 
pnaaagea from Aristophanes, rendered so clear in the light of thia 
ejqilaiiation, must remain anmtelJigible: 1) Zj^s, 480: “ Wliy 
have the women taken poaseasion tif the citadel and why of the 
Pelargikon ? ” And likewise 2) Birds 826 (883): " ’WTin will be 
the woXwujes? ”■—that U, who will have poseession of the Akrop- 
olis—*' atul who will hold the Pelargikon of the Akropolis ? ” jLud 
finally, Strabo (tx, p. 401), also quoting Ephuros, is tamiliar with 
this twofold diTisiflo of the Akropolis : tou? IIcXckt^oi^. ish^' oiu 
iieX4^7f Mepai ri Tij? wi&Xew [8i7X.*AjifpoirdXf*)?]llfXacr7i/tfrfij(thePelas- 
giauH, fntm w'hom a certaiu part of the city—that is, of the ^Vkrop. 
nils — -wns called Pelargikon), nnd in harmony ivith thia stands the 
passage in Tlinkydidos (ll, 17) : to to iwi 'Aitp6- 

iroXuj (tlie Pelargikon, tlie part tlnit lies Ijelow the Akropolia), 

Tlie nine-gated Pelargikon can be efjuceivod of, in the most 
general outline only, something as in tlie accompanying^ diagram. 



Tlie road must have wound in some such way, from gate to 
gate; and not only were (he attacking forces in constant danger 
from the defenders on each siieeceding terrace above them, but 
their advance w'as nine rimcft ijlocked by gates, in w^hich feature 
indeed lay tlie main strength of tbe fortress, and eacb time a new 
redoubt must be stormed, in order to [lusli on step by step to tlie 
summit. 
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Of the Inter hisitory of these eolo&aal fortificfitiona so mnch can 
be said. They wrtaiuly did not fiill with the overLhrow of Hip- 
ph^^as Wilalllomt7,-^[ollendo^f “ suf>po»es they did, tor when three 
deeiicles later tlie ilede invadtsd the land they still ,did remarkably 
good &timee. Tl je tew^* Atheniuiiij who hteked the eon rage to go 
with Theinit^tokles to *Ssdaiois built a stockade*^ in front of the outer- 
moat gate; for ihus they tJiougbt to fulfill the coiiditituis of the 
oracle which;doehired that their "Mvooden widlsHhouldhe impreg¬ 
nable,”" The Per^iani^ at once set these wooden walls on fire, 
but for all that were still no nearer efipTiinng the eiiiLilel tlnin be¬ 
fore, although they outnumbered the Athenians a thousuud to oue^ 
These ohl “ Pelasgic" walls still defied them, and tlitiy wi-ro ob¬ 
liged to make their way to ^he citadel lny cliinhiTig up a steep 
place behind these impregmible fortifiliations through the Aglau- 
rion, where no one had dreained they wouhi eoiiie,** 

The next Information is given by the Klentiininn inseri|>tiou 
(CIA.i\,2r27h), from whi^ds ive gatlier that the iVrsiiiiis had par¬ 
tially demolished the walls and that in rerikles" dine, to which the 
iuseription belongs, builderii had fouiid m those overturned bloc lea 
of gigantic proportions an OKcelkiit stone-fiuiixry. which tlicy util- 
iKcd until w^hiLt w^aa left was iTOteetcd by the very statute that 
gives us thi^ lufomiutioii. 

Let those who arc still inclined to fiillow WilamowiLt-lMollem 
dorf and to believe with him that ( he Pchirgikon was completely 
destroyed with the fall of the tymnts, or by the Persians, or by 
the transfoniiations of the west end of the AkropoUe incident to 
the building of the Propyluia of llncsiklcs, consider this one fact: 
the upper wall of the Pelargikon was standing to a height of over 
thirty feet after the ercid in u of the M neslk 1 ean I * ropy 1 ain. Ho much 
is incoutrovertibly certain: Ibr we notice that the southeaetcorner 

^ Au* p- 107. Tho only foundiitii>n ftpi-bia supposition siiemfl to tw Lbs 

nabjcctiTc fodiag l\mt if he- laid l>«n the ** ^dtinii* inch, woiuld hnvo 
the ffitu of Ihfl tyraiUs^ stmiij^bsld. 

i'- nJlT. vni, fi] : XplTiJ^rdW^vf tup iv rf rt 

TflP Ipov xitl wiwfim ol 'A ^ijfErl n niJ 

Tpi!nhriArTa.t ..,. &ir*rrri ^4 pAyr'^p r> i ^\m¥ 

Tiix« Tavna dpu rh xptA t& fif 

Mil. 
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of the Boudivvqfjt wing of the rropykiia l>eTe]Gd vertically from 
base-atoiie to cornice ao m to fit up squarely against this wall, aud 
thU fiict provefl beyond a [>eratlvent^ire that thig. upper wall of the 
Pelftrgikon wae still btandltig when tlje Propylnio were built, ikod 
wai^ tftill higher tluifi the root of the Bouthivest hull (^0 feet},'® 
Otherwise &ueh h bevel corner would have been worse tium sense- 
leas* And if further [^ruveii that even ^riicsikJes and his associates 

still recognii5ed the necessity of preserving the ohltbrtifieations for 

their original purpose; othenviso enough of that otd wall would 
have heeu reiiiovi.^1 to make way tor tlio nevv gatewny, and tlie 
corner of the southwest wing would have been unturirred. And 
the condition ol' tliiii iippt^r wall at that time shows how well pre- 
served the remains must have heen^ wt only of the upper wnll, 
but of the lower avails fM? well, tor the npfier walij which in the 
lost quarter of the fifth centun^ they took so niuch p>aiijg fo con- 
servo, would have beeiipractienJly n^ch-rts without the lower wuIIlh ; 
besides, 2 ^ wr bIiuII recently these lower waliri were seen by 
the tnivcler PoJemoo^ two hundred years lafcn Moreover i-vith- 
out the exiHtenee at tlie vlmu of flie hflh eentniy c, of anotiier 
^lich ilcfensory wall helow, and in it an actual fortressr-gate, neither 
the fiitLmfionftnggt!^iited by Aristophanes m the Birds (S2(j (S32)) 
and Lysistrata (4S0) nor the occu|.nition ot' the Akrapolis by the 
Spartan gurrison in 4^"^^ b. eau be understoiMh It would Ijc a 
neccftj«iiy asaumprion^ even if we hud no proofi. 

Now emnoSt uiore than two centurica kter^ tlie Alexamlmn 
periegote PoIcmoUp who flpeak,*'^ of tlie iwea gates) in 

a description m vivid that there can ho no question but that, iu 
spite of all the changes in and aliout the Bropytaiii, be nevorthc- 
leas saw tlie entire lower Peljirgikon with all ita nine gates in a 
state of toleralily good preservation. For by the nine gates (which 
certainly can be nothing else than the Eiwedfri^Xai^ OcXapytierfy— 
nine-gated Pelargikon) and the Kyloneion together he locates the 
position of the tomb of the hero Hesychos. And one does not 
define the iovatiun of a sanctuary, or anything else, hy Eueans of 
flomething that has long since disappetued or become unrecogniz- 

“ Cf, IXairrELEp Mitth. X, p. 139-140. 

** Fm^r. KoL 435). 
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altle. Afjeordinglj, in tli*; days of Polemoiit ftlao, Pelargikon 
with its nine successive recloubts still etood. 

Agiiiii, even iu Sulk's time (86 b. c.) the fortitications of the 
Akropolifi were still so etroug thitt Sullu’s lieutennnt. ScriboniuB, 
thought it wiser not to nttempt to storm the cit;u)el. but by cut¬ 
ting ott' the Klejaydni to oompd Aristion and his tbreefl to civpih 
ulatf for waut of water. 

Tlie above-cited passages from Lucian and Panssuiiaa* remark 
that “ all the walls of the jVkropolw in his day, except those buUt 
l>y Kinioti. were erected by the Pelnsglans,'’ axe very significant, 
AVhat Ikusunias in efrbet says is that the Akropolk walls eouaiated 
ill hk day of two parts: 1 I the widl of Kiiuon, to ^vliom he assigns 
with probuble correctness the whole upper encircliug wall of the 
Akropolis, iiuiudiug the ftfj-called wall of Theiiiistokles, who al¬ 
most certainly had nothing whatever to do with it, iiiid 2> the wall 
or wallsbuilt by the “ relasginiiB " — ^that is,nil the fortifications on 
the west; tbr he certainly saw tlie upper wnll, which we still see 
to-ilny at the south-east corner of tlie Pro[tylaia (see P[i. w) iiiul, an 
it iweiiis to me, others bcshlea. Accordingly, IwtU Lncian and his 
coDteinporaiy Panannias, eeem to teati^v that the Pdurgikon con¬ 
tinued in fuirly good preservation even into the time of the Homan 
Empire, At length by the building of the Odtiiiu of Hegiila. the 
outer ring or rings of tlie fortifications were for the lirst time 
Itroken through and so weakened that tlicy were once more eon- 
verttal into a atoncM^uarry, ami in this way the old Pelargikou fell 
into alHolute ruin funl disappeared. I am coiivineed that down to 
tlie times of Herodes Attikos the outer ciiclc of tb*. rdnrgikon 
gtill stood from Klepsydm to Asldcpieion as a wall of ikfensc, ivith 
a real, defensory gateway. Otherwise I fall to iinJeriitinid the 
aiiovesim tted pin!Sflges from Arktophnnes. or the oecupatiou of the 
Akn>poli6 ity the Spartaiia in 403 n, c., or the prociMlurc of ?cii- 
boniud tii Mfi B- c., or the building of iidditioeml etroug towers in 
die first century a. i>- 

In immediate connection widi the Pekrgikonwe ougiit to con¬ 
sider for a moment the history of the approach to the citadel. No 
other part of the Akropolis, as the centuries have rolled by, has 
Buttered tmnsformadon so complete as has its nmin ontntnee. In 
the earliest times the first or outernioat gate lay opposite the A reio- 
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pagos atnl the rond wound from terrace tri terrace and from gate 
to giirtc up to the eifkdeL ijiside theProjwIaia tJie general arrai:ige- 
meut woA aUvavrt e^atentiallv the ^ime: just inside the entnince to 
the Akropolis proper the road divided into two branches forming 
the two priaoipal streets of the ^Vkn>i>olis. Both led ultimately to 
the c^-ntral jiciiot i>f the siiercd enclo^re—the great altir of Athena 
Poliae^ Btill to be seen a little to the north-Oiist of the Parthenon 
[Pl. xr). The one to tlie right h.;d bet^reen the old ^Ithena 
temple and the Parthenon directly to this spot; the other^ Wnd- 
ing to the tetl^ postaeJ along the wall on the north aide of the 
Ercchtlieion mid so a row rid to the nltur. 

There were gieveml altars belonging to the ^Vtheiia ciilttjH upon 
the Akrojiolia of Athens, but one nltiir xaT and it was ae- 

fonlingly oHinally called simply li ^0^ [thf: altar), or 0 
ffiufMk (the great altar) ivithout any further Jesignatieii ; and that 
m tlje altar of which I Jiave been K|>eaking^ noHlieael of the Par- 
ihenon iind southcjist of the older temple and belonging to both- 
Like the great altar in Olympia, it aIcM:> stands not tkpiarely in front 
of the great temple Init a little tiortheast of it^a htige^ reetungular 
hloek nf rock rising eliglitly abiive the level of the jplateau oti 
which it stands.** 

Pill it IS outside the P ropy lain and in the Pn>pylaia iteeli 
that we are to look tor the greatest changes- it m invt a matter 
of mere alteration in the genenil [dan of ascent, nor yet, iw we 
a hall see later, of building a new structure right on top nf the old^ 
biU Lif eriidiiTH-tiiig the old entirely and laying the new road deeper. 
Near Beiile's gate the roail in ancient times lay much deeper 
than that of the l-£omaii |>eriud. For just inside thk gates north 
of the ]Hilygonjil wall descrilicd above (Pl, sv), and about two 
and a half metres helow the level of the Konnm staireJiBe, the ex¬ 
cavations have bronglit to light an altar m mtu, Thk u as one of 
thof^e altalv, [irohaljly all to clithivniu divinities, wliicli we know' 
had of old been oet up in the Felargikon** and to the nnmlier of 
which it wii?i 111 the time of Periklcs fbrhidden to adil**^ 

The [adygiuial ^rall just nientioiied fixes the position of the 
terrace next aixive the one on which this altiir stands, and k 

^ Cff. DCmPFET.ii, Miti^ -IfAtfit, Kii, p, fil. 
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a liirthxT evidence that t}ie road nniirt have followed a wind¬ 
ing courpc. And Jurthermor*; that tliiiS xf^ntiiiued txi l>e tlie 
manner of (iHeent to the eitink 1 until Roman tiinfcs^ is conclu- 
melj demonstmted llu- fact that at the eloi^ition of the 
yike pyrpja and the Ajrrii’pa monuinent tlic older road wns 
higher than the level of the atairw-ay. Fxir the lowt-^t coiir.^a 
cif stone bjth in the Xike pyrgos and in the liedc^tul of the 
Airripj-ifl iiiniimiix't]t visihle ahfive the steps Mere left niieiit^— 

11 sure exndxmce that at the time tliey U’ere luitlt 80 ninvrlj. of the 
fonndatkuiS lay heiieath (lie surtlice of the road and was not in-* 
(emled to he Been, Accfjnlingly, even af tht*: time when the 
Agrippa monunieut was erseted (ubont d? n. o* and eertainly be¬ 
fore tlu* hiulJitigof dieemin?, f<.>p the momnaent in qtu'etion faces 
not the stairs hut the old ffiud) the nppt'r part ot the ruud lay ou 
a hisjher, ami the lower iiart iUl it ItwxT [dane than duea the cor¬ 
responding part of the Homan stairway now existing'; autl tlie 
roiiiiuimu'atiou 1 between these gioatly ditleriiig levels must almost 
certainly have been etlerted hy tho wimUng termers—or by a 
ladxler. 

We flhnll see later how, when the staircase wiw huilt, the very 
trace? td’ the ohl approneh almost whtdly djsiippt'nre<L 

V.-THE AKROPOUS U^□ER PEI3ISTHATOS AND THE PEISlSTRATlDAI. 

Such, then, was the Afcropolts, surrounded with its" Pehisgic" 
fort ideation s, the huge bulwarks at the main entrance in front 
themselves oTerhuRg by tlie mighty bantion on tvhose summit 
fritm remotest iiiitifj,ujty had stood the sanctnary of AthenmNike, 
Tlie citadel eontiRued till into the time of the Heisiatratidai to be 
the scat of sovtreigiify, for even after the assassination of Ui[ipar- 
chos, TTippias, in ordor to inaure his supremney, made it his 
stronghold. But from that time until the Middle Agea people 
dwell in the lower dty only. To reisistnitos and bis sons the 
dtv ow'ed the wonderful progress it minle in thoae times; and it 
was indehted to them perfionnUy for more thun one eostly 
Btmeture.” 


^ fT. xhe ruuiaue Altar to LlieTw4*lFE atwl this ErtncitkToilliM In the Agoim, 
ibe OljTilirtirinn Ifut dulr , ibo PJthkm^ n adnctumri' i>r ApciHiQ^ iha 

nJditioii lo the Gjmna^mn. Eii the Lf kelon, witb iti d4?<:cinitioD!$ and a^uEpment, iili»o 
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Some of tlie buildjnga thut must hiive esistml at tho time of 
PeisistmtoB hiiTe airea^ly l>eeii mentioned. Let ua now tiy- as for 
fut possible to pictnre to on Reives the AkiopoUs os it then looked. 
Piret we have to imayiue two” temples svliicli iniiEt have been 
tliera long before die time of Peisigtratos and w-ere doubtless 
still there in his ibiy, but whose exact locatioii cannot now be 
dctcnniiied. Ttmt tliey (lid exist is iibuiidfintly proved bv tJi© 
iiivalnable remains of these very temples — the pediment reliefe of 
poms Btonc. All four of them are more or less well prtsserved. 
The iirat. which Ima been known since mpreaents Ilcraklea 

in eombiit with the Lermeau irydra. Tliis monster enemy fills 
tho whole Tight wing of the podimetit; the left is occupied by 
UemkJes, with breastplate, bow and r|uivor, imd his friend loUoa 
with the chariot draw’n by two horses heiided toward the comer. 
This waB the conveiitiontil arrangement of the tigurea of this 
familiar group and the artist did not feel at liberty to break away 
frtun the traditional form, however great ilifiiculty it oceaaionod 
him. Ills horses ctmld not he driven with Ueada erect into that 
sharp angle. Hut for (he lowered heads, made iieecsBaiy by 
shiipe of the gable, some motive niuBt bo found. And the motive 
our artist ba.^ furnished nitli the touch of n master’s hiimh In 
the extreme corner of his pediment be has introduced the giatit 
crab that curao lo the ju^iatance of the Hydra, and the honsesj 
catching Bight of the monster as it eroeps toward them, heiid 
down their lieads to siiHf at it, aa if even to them it ware an 
uncanny sight.” 


Iho ccBatmctiH'n af wwter-worki (in 11 ms^nifinfUt ictlfi, and of beautiful, ti rand 
rireefcs. Wb oIi«it«, thflrafott, that it ww tlj« cUv proper and tha auburba eran 
more tbiiri the AltripoK* ^halr cs|Mnta], tiUanllon and care- 

ri tijjn]_1|]« temple of Aphradita 'IimaXiiTj.—11 tnuwn to □* Odlj thtouga 

tba ubBcurti lafiirenoB of A flchoViuni U. Eua- Jlipp. 30; i» t|J [ipp#«ine 

iCB^ ' l»TrnAfcjrTiop aii^DW'i;r+ 

M A blEhljititeTcstlag ftsuareof thoao four, lb« ear! 1ml of all the pcdiroBnt.Tclioa 
knowd lo u», la the ■. hut ho^^ever invltiuE a d]^««iop upin thU much 

veifHl tbarao might be, it doea not pmperlj, belong D a Hutorj of tha Akwpolia^ 
StiU »o much n.av with propriety ha eald, in older that tbe reliefi moy bo printed 
morn viTidlv to tiie reader’i mbid i tbe bacJi^roiind « oat pamted at fill; tbefl(;ii^, 
however, jBiiedbrtltefupotiit,a«wloi«lioamaTUjarirBetomniirt Ihenakad 
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All excellent compaaiod pie’Oe to tMs we find in n second pedi¬ 
ment relief of die same size and workiimnHhip.diBcovered like tJie 
other in the sOdtheaBt eomer of the AkropoliSj and representing mi 
adventure of Eerakles that hiis ftt an external resemhlanee to 
the fcriner one. In this relief we see the hero ^.rngglirig with 
the aXmq Ttiton, the Old Man of the Sea. Herakles has 

thi^wn himself npon Triton with tJie whole weight of his power¬ 
ful body and grasping his opponent ahout the neck with his left, 
arm he dniwa on that witli his riglit and threatens to crush his 
throat and chest as in n vise. Triton^ finding hiniself in io dan-- 
gerous a caae^ tries but feebly to defend himself with his left hand 
while he stretches out Ids right as if imploring aid from the i>er- 
son or persons on the left, side of the gable. For in that ijuartiT 
wc must necessarily restore in our imagination a specUitor or sjiee- 
tutors of tlie contest, as in tlie third relief of our series. 

How suitable a compimion piece for the snaky coikof tiie Hydra 
arc those of tiie lish-monstcry Triton ■ and in view of all the re- 
markalilc coincidences of snhject, place of discovery, workinauship, 
and dimeneionE^ we arc compelled to assume tJjat Initli pciJinn^nts 
belonged to Oiie and the same am[>hiprostylos. And to whom then 
alone of the gods can this leiaple have been sacred ? Only to Hera- 
kks. To be sure, neither history nor tradition iclls ns anything of 
aHeraldeion upon tht- Akropjlk; liut what further proof ofits ex- 
istenee do we need thuu these same two pediments, especially since 
wc know that the Attic people anciently worshiped him as a god, 
and since both tnidiliou and monuments of every sort reveal the 
intiuiate relation in wliich he stood to the guaniian goddess of the 
city ? 3ut ill regard to this little temple it is easy to UTiderstand 
why tradition should be silent; for the Persians iluiilitlesB destrfiyed 
it, and after the war the AthCTnans had s^Jinething Ijetter to do 
than to rebuild the temple of a divinity that hud now become spe- 
ciheully Dorian. So the very site of the Ilei-akleion was oblircr- 
Bte<l and forgotten—perhapK? even taken by some other building. 

Thus we have tnade the acqnaintanee of a teiripk of whose ^k- 

pfijU Mtrakiw %nti Irtlr™, for Exampln^ b™ ileih-coJored, wbUo hair n.nd 

heflj^ of lolfiO^ hF?w3 U loat) nrs bfiKik. Thfl ijfl B brlg^Iit 

^en, while ilfl opened TUmjthB ura njd. X p«cuL[Br rwnife in the? Typllon pediment 
ii the hlo4^-himrded rell^^ ire prodiuzed Jb the cioiart of theoriginni 

in Oie " I^enkmaUr dcs Institutej'' I, RO. 
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i&tcnce on tbe Atropolig do more ia knowD. But it. ta not the only 
one nnknou n to Ikemture auiiong the Ixjlun^tig to that 

pcrio<L For bceidea th+3^e paroe |>c?fliraent reliefe two otlien? Imve 
been fouiicL The first represents (Pl. sYnJj like tlie relief above 
described, the struggle of ITt nikke the Old Mao of tJie 8ea, 
but it is larger than the other, and tbe combatants in this, the larger 
relief, oeeujiij llie lell wiiigof the [>eclimeiit, while the correspond¬ 
ing figures of the snuiller one arc iutcuilcd for the right, Tim 
time we find the s|>eetator of the contest still preserved — a ereat- 
ure. Irfan above arnl snake bdowj bcibiing in his right hand an 
eagle, the aymbol of royally. This regal j>ersonage is in all prolix 
ability Kekrops himself^ who h here present aa onipiio ” just u^we 
find him in the west pediment of the Parthenon. 

Anil aguin the eorres|H:»nJing jMsidinient is not wanting; it repre- 
Hcnte the battle of Zeus ivitb the Tpnrti/mTo? —the 



I EchiiiTfrt ) m thr pcfiimeTiL 

triple-lxMlied Tv^hon. Tj^ihon ia represented as a motLSter with. 
three hum an botlieti fLiriiished with three pairs of wings and tef- 
Tninating lielow the breast in tbrec great snaky coils that ulti- 
nlately unite iriejctrioably in one ; groMTug Jrom its Imdie* kj nailer 
serpenty writhe and hisH, Filling the other angle of the pedinieul 
is a giant scrperit, in which, participating as it does in this migliLy 
confiict, we are perhajis to re«^>giii^e Etdiidua, Typlion'i^ sixuu?e 
(fig, 2). From the middle of the pediment we ace Zeus amliler- 
akks hasten big from the heights of Olynipos iigainst their tuon- 
etrouB foe^<—the ftUher of light and his son, in human form and 
in the flerviet'! of mankind, nisbing on to orertlmiw tlie iinrc- 

* Vf. Par. T ; Ar=?LLOD. ni, 14 , 1 sq. ? Pait^. I, 2 , ; Htoif., Fd*. 45 ; 

Ghrvn, S, 2S, tic. 
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atrainefl Vnkftnic foreee tliat threatened to confound the order of 
the uiuveree. 

ITere agoiti arc two pt'dbnent. relieJfe of the aiame material, of pre¬ 
cisely the ?anie dimension*, and of the sume style ? the reprCBen- 
tations also are tiot wtliout connection. Tliese two also unqncs- 
donably ludongcd to one and the sainc bnililing. ^Ve can only 
guess tliat thLs bmidtiig may have been a temple to Zeus, perhoja 
to Zeus Poliens, w'ho, os we know, had a cult on tlie Akrni>olia> 
and whose altar and statues—the primitive one and bt>side it the 
new statue hy Lcot'lmrcs — ^were seen by T‘nu»anias (I, *24, 4). At 
any nite. it Beema certain that the worahip of Zeus upon thfi 
Akropolis of Athens is ns old as that of Athena herself, lie is 
the greaUait of the goda everyivhcni. To him Athena vows the 
SHcrilicc of u hull if she shall vanquish Poseidon in the contest, 
and to him slic isiys her vow. Ills importance may once have 
lieen greater than that of hw danghter, hut certain it is that af. 
Athens, however great it once was, the worship of Zeus gniaiially 
paled into eiiiupamiive inaiguificflnce betbre that of the vanquisher 
of the god of the sea. 

In the first paragraph concerning the«o ancient rcliefe, it was 
stilted tliat thev were at least older than Peisiatmtos. To give an 
exact date tor their creation is, of course, impossible. The con¬ 
ception, csiwciidly of the Hydra relief, is worthy of a grt^ut luaster; 
for it. is a matter of no sinnll significance that every position, even 
down to the finest details, lias an excellent motive, we are 

fully juatified hy other con si d coitions, such ns iLat of execution, 
in nssigiiing to these relicts a somewhat earlier date than the first 
half of the sisQi century.** Earlier than tiiat time, to lie sure, 
even the temples of the goiln were uannlly built of tvoofl aiid other 
perishable niulerinl; Imf temples adorned by iiediiiicnt reliefe of 
stone were never built of wood nnd sun-ilricfl bricks but of stone. 
A temple of stone, however, earlier than the sixth century u. o., 
is not an altogether inconceivnldc thing. Furthermore, tliese 
Tclic&hnvu no figure directly under the angle in the middle of the 
jMjiliineiit, as have the pedimonte of the temple of Aigina, of the 
treasure house of the Megurians at Olympia, and probably also of 
the old i’olia.s temple on the Akropolis. The jioros pediments,how- 
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everp were wronglit flt an earlier Ijefbre it hail become tlie 

c^tablislied rule to put. into the middle of tlie pediment the 
principiil fiinire of the group udoniuig it. Tlii? ftiiturep together 
with the composition, tli^i coloring and the style as com pared with 
the pediiiieiit gronp made for the Polias ten j pie under Peisistratos 
adequately witrrain. ua in dating our reliefe fur hack into tho 
seventh century before otir era. 

Witli regard" to the third temple earlier than Peisistratofl^ day— 
the old temple of Athena—with regard to this we can reach 
n^snlts iiiore definite imd certain. Tlie credit of having discov¬ 
ered the rcnunn^i of thiiji temple belongs to Wilhelm Dbrpfeld^ 
ilnlv the tbuiidations ^vith a piart of the styiobafe lire still preserved 
irt between the Erechtheion and tho Parthenon (wee Pn. xv^); 
hut there are elsewhere Bcattercd architectural [jieces of the build¬ 
ing in number suftieiL'nt to enable wdth Dorpleld^s hclp^ to 
pictuit^^ a( least with a ecrhiiii degree of accuracy^ how the tem¬ 
ple must have looked. 

Til the north well of the j\_kropolisj n little to the west of the 
Ercehtheiot^ are to be seen quite a large iiuEnl>er of architectural 
fragments of tht‘ teiiijile; still cither-*^ arc found in the south 
wall, all of which have eautributed not a little to its reeonstrac- 
tion. These fragioeuts consist of drums and capitals of columns, 
arrhitrave-blocks, tHglypha aud cornicea—all of poroa stone—and 
metofics of marble. From the dimeustons of these fnkgnients 
UTul of the foilndatirma l>dr|:ifehl hm proved umt only that thi-y 
belonged to one and tho same building, but abo that that building 
w'lis a hexastyle periptend, wdth six columns at each end and 
twelve on each sidi.^ — the eomer iNjlumns being, of course, counted 
tw-if^e. iVs the remainiiig pieces of fity1ol>ate show, the t'oluTnjis 
atood^ like those of the Ileruion at Ohuupia, up^^n a platfonn 
only one step high, instead of three, as the rule is. Such its 
appeanince in general. 

The ground-plan (Pl* .xv) reverds unmistakably 1) in the east¬ 
ern end, besideB the pronaos, a cell a, which b divided by two rows 
of eolunuifl into three parts — nave imd aisles, like a Christian 
church. In tins respect, this older temple h precisely like the later 
Piulhenou, Completely separated by a solid wall from the east¬ 
ern half is found 2) the opbthodomos^ fonnitig the w^estern half of 
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the temple. In thia respect jigam it is preeiaely like the Parthenon, 
In one point only doeB the imier arnmgcnieiit of the older temple 
diSer from that of the Piirthunon: the latter hns ns opistbodomos a 
single large room preceded hy a pronaos* while the weetern end ot 
the'' former couttiins, he&idcs the pronaos and cella proiter, tivo 
smaller chambera® n^joiniiig but not coniieeted with thccella ou 
the cast. The custern cella was, of course, the sacred shrine of 
the goddessj but what purpose did the hack rooms serve? 
Tliis question is nnswored fully ncid unciiuivoeiilly l>y oflielal 
dociinients, inscriittioiis of earlier as well as of later ilate than 
the Persian wars. Tlie whole iipiathod<niios was the trenutiry uf 
Athens. In the large room to the west (E) the state-funds Were 
kept; this was certainly the (.use after the rer^ian wars and prolw- 
bly also thiin the very beginning. In the smaller chamber to the 
right, that is, the room on the sonth side (fi), were iireaerved the 
ntrtiieys of Athena and in the left room (b') those of the other gods.^-* 
Furtheriuore, if we examine the tbundatkui walls more closely,, 
we are stnick by another fact of peculiar inreixs?t. namely, tluit tijC 
temple originully i>os6estted no Thcristylt at all. For, in the tirst 
place, the tbundiitions that supported tlie stylobate are of ditt'erent 
material from those of tlic inner temple: the latter iia* built of 
the blue limestone taken frem tlio .^kioprdie itself: tlie former are 
constructed of the hard Peiraiens stone. This difterenee of itself 
At once suggests with strong pwibahility the inference that the 
proper is older than the peristyle and tills a later addition. But 
there is a further point of diti'crenco that is of still gre»»tcr sigulii- 
canoe: the suljstruoture of the cella, the inner sanctuary, sho-vva 
feint indications of a striving toward liorh&ontal courKba in the 
masourv, tliough in reality the eftbrt bus sneoceded only with the 
uppermost stones mid at the corners.** The foundation walls of 
the colonnade, however, are ut the bottom iKilj-gonal and scnrcely 
hewn, but above they arc carefully ent tvith both horizontal and 
vertical surfaces and neatly fitted. 

All the ctreumatonces connected willi the disco very of the viui- 
ous parts of this temple, and cspeeiully of tboao parts built into 
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the Akro[H>liB walls, show Umi it bdonga to fi time prt^viouB to the 
Persian wars. Wlieii the vmk waa biijJt we newr discover* 
but with reference to the iwristyle we have more exact chronolog¬ 
ical eritcrift: the snbstriieture ]» with respect to rmiterinl and 
terJinique precisely like the foundatioiifl of the Olyiupieioii at 
Alliens* whteh* m is well koown, were laid by Peisktretoa, its well 
those of other buildiiigs of ihe sanie date.“ VV^e shall he en¬ 
tirely safe, tliereforc* in eonchirling that it was in the age of Peisb 
Htratos that the jn-ristyle was added to the old temple, and the 
style of the nrchitcctimil fragmente of the upper parts al^o of the 
coloimadG is sti'ougly corrohorutivo of this eoneln^ilon. 

Tlic ptHliment of this new peristyle was ornamented with a plastic 
group — -Athi'na in the battle of iLe grids against the giants,*^ The 
Athena heri^ll' is pait.ly prt^^rved (Pl. iviii)* and her poaitioa 
fihf nvs tliat the battle is already ileeidcd in her Givor* Her enemy — ^ 
Kfikeltwlor^ (?) — is also not entirely lost,** And in addition to these 
we may with Stmluicxka" rccognkc in the giant warrior striding 
totvard the (spectator’s) left some other deity jiarticiijatiag in the 
fight. 

There jTCTails in all the fragments a degree of vigor and anlma- 
don tar surj^assing I hat found in the ,^ginetaii marbks^. Above 
ah ia I his tnio of the Athena. The large* rounded* somewlmt 
prorniding tyes of the lY-kistj-atic Atlieoa ecem hardly in keeping 
^"with tlie delicate of her cheeks and the exqnigitely 

fa^hi□ot!d lips; but that incongruity dissippears wht-n wc cou^- 
sider tluit the artist, in bislnoning those eyes as he diil, was coimt- 
iug u]ioii rtie cticct of height and diatanc^i and haa presented to 
us, acL'orilingly, in corporciil reality the epithets y^nvicSnnis and 
St 11k the animjiti^.ni am! vigor of the Peisk 
St ratio pediment, over against the cold IVinuidity and hfele^ksncrts of 
the .Eginetaii pediments, are not sufflicieat cause Ibr ari.signing* as 
\Ui£n been donr,^ an earlier date to the .^giiietauj^ than to thcae 
fhtgments from the Akropolht, Another consideration of far more 

* E. tti^ uldcr iLiIUplu nL EEuu^lj. 
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iinpL»rtiiiM5t* thun vigor of conception and of esecution lnu» bwn 
overlooked, inunelv the uosiuaintoiico of the .Eginctan artwt.H with 
human anatomy nml the kUiII with which the details o( all the 
forms are worked out. Thin it is that luarts the mote ndvoncci 
Btai^c of tutistic development and in this the *Eginetan seuljrtures 
nre"^ vastly siHierior to the Iriij^uents of Peisisfnitos’ pediment. 

So the .Egiuctans will keep die place they have so long m cnpiLd 
about 470 R. c., and tlie thignu nts of the Akro^iolis iM.*(linn'iit will 
take thoir place in the latter ] «rt of the vi cciil ury. Earlier than 
Peisistratos (560-527) Uicy eaniiot he, for llie fomuhirioiM of that 
part of the building on wldeh ihiy stood will not ivdinit ot an 
earlier date. Of the later date their style will not iidniii. 

Since, then, everything points witli unmistakahle evidence to 
the time of Peisismitos^t^an we not make him himsolt responsible 
for the extension and improvement of the tomi le with its colon- 
Bade mid plastic decoration? He stood, as we well know, in a 
close relation to Atlieim; he moved his royal residence into her 
eacred enclosure j ho was the fo-st tostninp the coin of Attika with 
Athona’s head ; it was he who bo enriched her cultus by the intro¬ 
duction of the (7reat I'anathenftia with their magnitieeut procea- 
sion and the presentation of the peiilos. AVIio else in his age than 
the oreat I'cisfetratoa. the lover of art, who did w> much beside for 
the rmprovement and ndornment of the city of Athena, who else 
than he should have added to Athena's temple the colonnaile and 
the sculptures that in his day wore erected ? 

Py the la^t escavations upon the Akropolis our acquaintance 
with the art of this period has been wonderfully enriched, for 
through them inestimable trenaurcsof pre-Peraian wullitiire have 
been hrouglit to light. The » Tanten ” iw the Gernianfl call that 
TOW of urchiiic female statues, about forty in number, are Bt> well 
known that they need no more than a passing mention. But it ia 
worth while to notice that even iu this earlier period, before the 
hetrinning of the Persian wars, Athena was an art centre, and tliat 
there were then busy in Athena a great number of sculptora,both 
native and foriugn, whose works, some with signatures and aome 
without, have been recovered in comparative abundance from the 
debris of the Afcropolia. Let me mention, for the sake of example, 
only a few such well known naroea aa Endoioa of Athena (?),]ne- 
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oitas, Ai^toklea, Ariatiou of Paros, KalJon and Oitaiaa (Mikoira 
aonj of Aigiiia^ Theodtiros'*'* of fc^aiiiofe(?)+ Arflitruiois of Chioa,'^ 
imd Antenon But tliroiij^h tbeae oxt'iivutions wo haivo also made 
the ftcqniijntauce of seulptorB who were before entirely uiiknown 
to lift; for e^vtitiiple^ Eveii<>r^^ EleiiLherosJ* rhifon,^ suid many 
OtllCR, 

Besides these Boolphirea in mairblo and stone, tv great many 
pieces of bronze have bee it foiiiid—some in the round, ftome in 
Tcpotfs^i :—and we must not forget ta inentit>n tlio terrsitiottag and 
the invaluable liiigiiiont'; of viibcs that have settled forever the lu- 
rioiiB fttrife o%'er the ehronology of vase-pitintings and vuse- 
paiuterB. 

People are aecuEtomed to picture the Akropolia of tins period 
to theniESdveft m compamtively empty. But that eeems not to 
have been the case; we have i^een there u stately teriipk of Athena, 
a eoinplex temple of Erechtheui^ and Atljoiia togi.^tlier, a temple 
of Zeus I'olieiift (?)^ a llenikleioUj and tJje royal pidiite of the riiltiig 
prince. But that ie not all; evyii in this arehido period there hud 
been gathered together about these sanetnuries in the conree of 
time a great bust ot‘statues and altai^ and votive ofterjugs of every 
Bort^ The pre-Persian votive inscriptions that hove been brought 
to light Ibriji, we may safely say^ the very smallest part of the 
whole number tlmt were there before Uje l^ereiau iuva^ioUt and 
yet over three hundred of them have been recovered from the niins 
left hehlud by the barbarians. These votive ofierhig^i were tlie 
gifts not only of private individualH, but uIbo of the state. Among 
the lutter eha^t though murkiug the very end of the period under 
discussion^ the monument to tile lieroisru of A ristogelttm'ii riii^^trcas 
Lcuttia^ the ttuigueless lioness in bronze, which survived even the 
devastating rage of the ^Tede and wfa still seen in tlie Pmpylaia 
even by Paui^Jiiiias (1^ £3^ 2)^ should not he paased without 
mentioin 

Of uo less interest, to say the least, is the finiiouft bronze rpiad- 
rig^j seen by Herodotos 77), and more than half a iiiillenmum 
later hv Paasaniaa (I, 28, 2). It was erected froru tlie tithes of 
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the nuiaom, minae per maiiij paid by tlie Bo&atitins ami Chal- 
oidiaiw for their eoldiera taken eapiive by the AtheiiianH in the 
great doable victory of iiO? u. c, Concerning this moaument 
many 4uegtion» have arisen to which tho fitture, we trust, may 
lijid some universally satisliiotoTy auawer ; for as y*Jt, Itv the case 
of Bomo of til a probleina, no attempt even has ever been miule to 
solve them, while others have been anowered in every conceivable 
way, but are still nuaetlled. raimniafl^^ mentions the chariot, 
ami from the context U is clear that be found it near the so-ealled 
Atbeiia rromuchos, between iJiia and the Propylaiiu But Ilero- 
dotoB gives ns wlcit at first sight seems to be an nlmoat exact 
location of this celebrated work of art: to Si (the chariot wUh its 
four hoi’ses^ ipiorfpjj? Srnjiff vpiSTeiv eflftdt'Tt rA njWireX.a(a 
Tfl iv ij} 'AjcpiwtiXiei, which is liBiially tniiiskted; “It stands on 
the left just as you cuter the Akropolis through the Propylaia,” 
But this the Greek by no Tiisaiis says. ’W’liat the text of Hero- 
dotofl dwa say is tliut “the first (hiiig you sec on the left os you 
(liter the Propylaia is the bronze chariot.” The trouble is that 
interjiretera have thought of tlie P ropy lain as a gate in n modem 
leiice, and not as it fs, a great building with a deep hall in 
and ituodier in tlie rear with doors connecting; in other words, 
the Propylaia might fairly he called the “ vestibule ” of the 
Akropolis. -Vs our text stands, then, it cannot be othenvise 
tninskted than subgrantially in the way I Lave Huggested. If, 
tlien, the miJing etTioin-t it is eorreet, llerodotos must mean that 
the chariot stood in. the Propylaia; for the first thing yon bob 
when you enter a vestibule is not soiuetiling BeTcral rooms 
beyond. 

Now bcgiTCi the trouble. Weizsiiokcr" locates the monument 
in the Ciist portico of the Propylaia and otlier^s have followed him; 
Michael]s^ mathcnuiticully proves this hvpotliesis to bo untenable. 
Bursiiiu^ with greater probability puts it in tlic west portico ; but 

T* Thiit Lli dills it RnJ nuL T^flpismoi lioofl ncit^ in H wrftur I It a F(i,u«&ujiiLi.,. 
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no unprejudicod reader of Pausaiikia’ description of tho Akropolia 
can grant even the poHaibility of that. For Pausanias came that 
w-ay in order to reach the Pinnkotheka, nndit 19 not in accordance 
with his strictly topographrcnl method to have passed by so impor¬ 
tant and interesting a monument or one so ancient, and then to 
inenHon it, as it were, in an appendix, after he hjis made a com¬ 
plete tour of tlm whole inner AkropoHs with its sauetuaries and 
its monnmenta, and is on the point of leaving. 

l^mat Curtins* rejects both sites and, emphasizing tim fiituro 
meaning of which is often espetiiiihy strong in the participle, 
translates: ** os you are fAe of Ma the Propylaia^ 

you find on your left tho chariot, etc,” In oecordimee tvith this in¬ 
terpretation he puts the fiUiMiriga immediately in front of the west 
portico of the Propylaia. This is just as completely out of har¬ 
mony ViHth I*ausanias tis the interpretation that J>rings the quadriga 
into the l^nqodam: and, furthermore, us IV'aehsmuth In Fleckci- 
aenV </fiArfr»ecA<T 1873, pp. 18-23, has proved at length, it is out of 
all harmony witli llorodotos’ imige of tho expression iirtti^rt 
(^loSfft t^tdvTK <?|miJcr(, ek\) For vvlicn Hcrodotos says that an 
object is iirutin-i ^1 Bc^td or dpt(TTe.pd without :my more exact, local 
desigmitiou “ he always means Homcthiiig on the inside of the en- 
cIobch I s[)ace of which he L speaking, Moreover the participl e of 
tlpx is not only not alwnt^ strongly future, but is often relatively 
present or even past in meaning. Theretbre, finding all these at¬ 
tempts to reconcile topograpliical necessity tvitlj the words of lie- 
rodotos to be futile, W'^iicharauth declares the text corrupt and 
writes for “ eiTtdiiTt k rit UpoTrvkaia « tffo'm ri IlpoirvXata ’’and 
places" the monument, a» other topogniphers® do, in exaet con¬ 
formity ti. the tlcfK'riptiim of rausaiiuis, on [ho left Hide of tJio road 
from the Ercchtheioo to the Propylnin, ami not far from the latter. 

But are not all tliese scholnrs taldng some thinga for granted 
that are by no means ao very certifin ? Is It certain, as ail these 
men nasume, that Jlerodotos is Talldiig about the Mneaikiean 

" .4rcA. Zeit. XXXItl, pp. tg. 

« (y. ■ 1 ™ Hdt. I, M. 

* s^e alflci WachbsiutHj SfaM a ihirtf [, 150, 

■ Of. iai£riiA£Lis^ JUiWA, p. yft ; Leake, of AtA^, i, p, 351^ 
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Propvlaia, twIU 43T-432 ? (4miiting tlint tlerofloioB Tctitnied to 
AtheoH aftor t^ie bfc-piinmg of the Veloponn^^iim War, ih it oot 
posable, or even probable, that the iifth hiHik wa,. titiiehe<i befoi^ 
hia lUtum'f** ind if so, how nian wo know that he ftltcn:tl this 
one aeiitenee ae as to apply to the change in the eiitranee to the 
Akropolifi 'i If> then, Jlt-roilotos had in mind tho older Propylaui, 
all these great liertnans are i|niirreling over a difficulty that does 
DOt csist. These questions can perhatw never receive a final 
answer. But so mncii may ha said, that ivhile TTcrodotus tuay 
poesiblv have been acquainted with the Propylaia of Mnesikles, 
be certainly was well aequiduted wiOi the older Propylaia ? and if 
he had that in mind when wuuriiig the passtige in question, then 
there is no difficnlty either of fact or of iiiterpretnrion. 

IfourteJttof Herodotos is correct—and the hurden ot prool 
muttt upon those who deny it^ihen the chariot must have 
irt the old Propylaia, or just in front of it. In it there was an 
tohnndmice of T^im even for this colosa£il moniimcut ; and when 

•* KiacIflEOrr (In ha HiCMdinply ■Lk- tlul kwmly criUcat fMSy L^ebtr die AbfaM. 
Ujtattitii dt* HmtdoHsfhrn Oreehif/iUiBerla, 2(1 Bditlon, Itt'Tlifi, 18TS, pp 12-lS], 

pp>™ bcj trad Ul« abatlew of ft doubt tbftt tka Unit tWOftnl » bnlf boukisor rt-‘rodntal'‘ 
blsairy wtf« wiiUGn li, Atken*. before hi* dopurture forThurio) in 4W-2, »nil ha 
make* it ftluilly fl«ftr tiftt fiyro til, 110 ftbout V,T7 (tke in wkicb meii- 

tSnn ia msdo oftko Prupyliilft), wus Trillen at Tkuriul beforo bil return b> Atkans, 
4S2-1, But, witk tkeeseaptuin of llik one unfurtunnle pnm-ftijlf IV, T7), thm" i* 
UOtMnj? wbiil*^™ in bta bl(itoTj totnaicutu Ikat ilenkdolea ever aaw Atkew Rjpiili 
until wo enme to Vl, OS- t'fjr my part, I do not tblnk llint wo h»Te nny tkiaoienb 
EWUTiiia for suppoEln,; tkit lie OTi;r utnu- l-ick in Atlione at nU, Kiwhhoff, furlbei^ 
mure, fiveriooka ftiUlTUly tht, (Iwt that there was im older Fnipy]aia,and tliui fftik to 
aoa Ike po«ibility thot IdPiodolw may be Hpoekirgnf tkit, just ai, in bl* flltl edition, 
be bad proved tbat Huredoto* was in AtllOM in 4Jn-5tt) by the kisturian's man linn 
(Til, lfi2) of a diaertil oratinn by pprltb^t tliii ftinarHl omtioTi br at nnee identlflet 
M tho nmlion urai- the dead of Wl.ao, cverluokltn' the fast the I FerikJea bnl 

deiiTered aaothir hinenl oimtb-n Wllie nine vehi* earlinr ovar tbr»a wbu llfttl fellett 
in the campaigli agftitial Surnoi i and this, iKMordinj; to Kinikhoff birniwir, In bia 
Kcond editlim tp. lit, nobej, ia iheone ivfamir] t* hy Henxlotfls. Upon the kypotbusia 
that Hetodui™ is ipenbinS "f ll«U Pmpylalrt, wut pMaugfg fl eailily e*plained 

end undoratfwd wltbont the supposition that wkan bo Wmt* it lie bad already 
returtied fpum Italy. To niy, tbtrefore, it aceme morn than pneeiblo tkal oUi* postaga 
WH Trrittcn bofore Hofodotos saw tka now hullling at the entrance to the AkroptFlia 
(if he over TBttllv did ratum ftom Tkuriol), and tbit be afterward failed kt not* ike 
change. Swob an ovstaigbt iruiild not be In the kuat aurpdelnf; even Tbukydlla 
n^lected to correct hie stAtemeOt that tkorri bad tUTer been but ono earth,lUalco felt 
aa Ike tslimd of Doloa (Tnrii. 11, S: of. Hst. VI, aUhotigh keoertelnly muit 
have dlseuvered kia mistake before bli work wa* dnina. 
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Perikkfl «ud ifncsikli?^ be<^n mtL their new plan ttuci remoFesl 
almost all trAet.>9 of the older gateway, the chariot, whether it stood 
actually inside or iiuincdiately in front of it, Imd to lie moved and 
It was moved to a new site not far away. It was set u|i upon a 
now basil* — ^jicrhnps the snbstrneture 21-3 metres long, still to be 
recognized near tliat of the ao-ealled Athena Promachos (see Pi. 
XV) — ami the iuMcription was renewed u|KJn it, 1 say renewed, for 
a part of tlie now inscription is still iircserved and the letters bear 
the ehaitwtcr of the latter part of the Peiiklenn age “ In addi¬ 
tion to tlib remnant of the renewed inscription wc have also the 
recently diKcovered liiigjiient of the older inscription in charao* 
tere that antedate by not a few years the age of Pcrildcs, 

Still there is another question that iinist l>e considered here_ 

the date of the qinulnga’s erection, \V^as> it set up immediately 
after the victoiy, that i», in SOT-otKJ ? if so, how did so ^"alnablo 
a piece of metal escape the devaritatioiia iind the greed of the 
Persians? *Tia true the Lenimi was neither destroyed nor earned 
away; but in the ease of the chariot we ha\’e no evidence. The 
inscriptions wv possess are ecrtamly considerably later than riOT ; 
was die nionumeut also, as well as the inscriptions, first mado at 
a later date? Or was the originnl inscription alone twice in turn, 
perha^is, replaced witli the newer oties which we have ? And if 
the mommieiit wiis erected in oOT, fjerlaips it was dej*tlo3'ed or 
carried away by the harhariaus. and what both llerodotos and 
Pansimias saw was a copy ot the older statue, like the group of 
Harniodios and Aristogeiton, Perhap,*, however, the PeramiiH 
only overturned and damaged the old monument of dOT, ^vliich 
was t}iereu|)0ii repaired by the Athenians and juvitvidoil with a 
new inscription^die older one of the two that liuve come doivn 

» Thfl npifsronj, given entire by HeivdutJ» T")i !» ft» foUuws; 

£0hii wr rbJ ifii^uLiT[|.pTa 

' A-i^nN ALDN *EPr.H Airi,* mX/^ir 

Twr IUHOI^ AEKAt?if no^XdLSi 

Hie FenkEena iMcriptiun (C7-4. 5^4 j in Kinenuorr^ 

riMt BcrL Akad. (/jst Wim. 1H69, pp. 409 iq,) wer TOmpltte in two long llnesa 
EfliJ] ContulniQ^ CTUH heiiEin^t^T und ona penlmmpt^Tj und tha Icitei? pfBfijrrud jw 

ibaflE : t , i tfrytM =..., 

. rr^i 9€Hii ..,,44 + 
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tfl m. Ami perhafM like the PromachoB,” it was ner^t 

erected nt all until long after the event it was intended to com- 
Tnemorate. Thb last again le Jurehlioff'e hTpotheais^®* and he 
iiiidii no mote tit ting occasion for it® creation than Periklen' victory 
over the fjouk of tho&c same BteotifniB and Eiibtcan^ in 44G B. 

It is, however, apart from the fact tliat wo have tlie inscription m 
letters muck older tlian 44ti^ extrCTnclj improhable that throngh 
nil tlie?^e auhHeqnent irvur^ with their neighbors^ the life and death 
struggle iTith the powersof Asia^ and tlieaceomplishmeiit of their 
stupendous building projects Avliich fellowed—that tlirongh all 
these sixty years of vicissitinlc and imexaiiiplud outlay, such a 
thud could bnvis hccTi sacredly kept apirt for its origiTuil purpoae. 

Thus we have (Ktablished several thingE beyond fear of enc- 
eessAil coiitradietion; 1) Ilarodotos is uiulc!iil>tedly speaking of 
the prc-reriklctm Propj^lnia. 2) The chariot and horsea he 
describes stood in his day in die old Fropylaia or, if we rake the 
participle eirttiifri in its future memdngj just in Irunt of the old 
Fropylaia, 3) The nionmuent in quesiioh changed sites at kast 
once imd possibly a) Eetbre rhe Fereian wars it may have 

stood not fiir Irom the west front of the old Athena temple^ where, 
aH Wki know, were hung the fetters in whii h the captive Bceothras 
and Chnlcidians bad been kept hound, which fetters formed a part 
of the same votiYe ofrering as the quadriga (ildt, Y. 77), b) The 
Fersians may have destroyed the originiil monument or carried 
it away ^rith them, in wliicli ease a new one as nearly m possible 
like the old was made to take its place and set up in or in front 
of tlie old Fropylaia; or they may only have broken and iryiired 
the old monument, iu w liich case it was repair^id, provided with 

a new inscription — ^thc older of the two we have^ _ and set np in 

ilie place where Ilerodotos saw it — in or in front of the old Pro- 
pyluhi; or else it may pot^ibly not have Ix^en erected at all mi til 
after the Persian wars, in which case it would have occupied the 
place inilicattd by Herodotos, and to it would have belonged our 
older inecription. c) AYlicii the new Fropylaia was bmlt, the 

e.,p. 411 

^ Dt. DO-rpf^slJ hbi klfldly <iaXk^ mj Attention to iha feci timi, eIuco the diwreiy 
of Uiealdeir EiiM!!ri ptloa^ KirchhoC] id a ah-ort Artidia in ths AbK d, BirL A had 

hjui wilhdmiTD aiiraiei'V adljr nom hid foroier p^ltion. ^ 
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moDiimefit wsig moved into the Akropolit^ proper and pro¬ 

vided with a new in^eription—the Inter one of the two we have; 
and here it was that Paut^aniiLH i^aw it. 

VL-THE PEF1S3ANS \H ATHENS, 

Tlie year 510 B- c., witneaeied the overtluow of the la&t of Iht^ 
sons of PeieistratoB. "W^ith the tail of TTippias the magnificent 
areUiteetund enterpriaea of hit* father’s house cjituc to a etand-still. 
TheiHilitacid revolatiinis tluit followed the expulsion of the tyrants 
left the Atheniiiiis no time for improving and !>e£intiftiiig their 
citj% and soon the foreign toe demanded ibr another decadt^ or 
two tlieir exclat?ive attention. 

It w liH ill the year oPO b, c. that Diireioft decreed the utter de- 
etrnction of Alliens. Athos and Marathon were liis only rewiud. 
It U familiar to evei^y Behooldwy how. when in 4fit* b. c. the Per¬ 
sians again approaehed^ only a few ngod and helpless Atikeiiiaiifl 
along with the priests snul tlielr attendants sought safety in th^ 
Akropolie. Tliis handful of peoidej for the most part unfit for 
war, took reftige behind the old “ I^ehiSgio foi'tifie4irioii^ ot their 
citadelf liarricaded the old approach, and then Ibr a long time, 
wcflk as they were, held out againM the countless herdes of tlio 
barbarians. The hom oi“ Asia dirci'ted their attack from the 
AreioxaigoSy as centuriefl before tlie ^Vmazons had done: they 
burTied the palisa4lc — the wooden wads,” ui which the defenders 
had persiiaded themselves to put their trust — -and still, with all 
their numbers, the citadel could not be taken* tlnly by scalitig 
the wfkll in an undefended spot, the point above the Aglaiiriou on 
the north side, where becairsc of the steepness of the cbffe no one 
had thought that lUey conld elimb np,*^ the Persians finally ol]- 
tained jaisseasion of the Ibrtrei!^. And tia-u the sacred enclosure 
wdth all its sanetmiLries and the foriiiic^ttiona winch still stood wsia 
burned and, os fiir as possible, dcstroyetU^ tlie Viuiidrcds of stat¬ 
ues and <>ther votive ofierings that bad been gathercil about the 
temples were either carried away i)y the nipacious barhariati nr^ 
in case their material t^ould he tunicd U* no account, riiroivu down 

" Hot, virn 52 ? p- 

“ Jbki, ^ t tA l^y rStfaif rijr Wr t, X, 
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anil Tnntiintod; the pedestals dhl not esi'ape the derafiLatiiig 
rage of The Perai&n. The ruin waa complete. 

Aceoi’diii^lv, a few rlaj s lator, after the retreat of the invadera 
which followed their OTorwhelniiug defeat at Salnmia, tfie rctam- 
ing Atheninne beheld amougat the niiiis of their biaert d rook ouly 
a few disji landed, smoke-1 thickened walla ; perlmpsthemostof the 
great colniiiiia of the largest temple there, the Temple of Athena, 
weit' still staoding ; for the Persiaiin in all proliahility could not 
destroy the whole edifice to Us very foundations. They burned 
what ooiild he l>nrued, and broke in pieces what they could; hut 
the temple m'sUs and the columna were for tiie greater purt left, 
standi Tig. Til at is obvious, even to tho most casnsii observer, from 
the present condition of tlie architrave, triglj'phs, iiietopes and cor¬ 
nice pieces built Into the north wall of the Aki opolia, I'liese archi¬ 
tectural tntmilicrs of the ancient temple, built into the wall in 
tho manner in which we ninv find them, were not taken from the 
ruins of a collapsed Iniilding, but os the state of their preaervation 
allows, They were carefully taken down fkan ii building yet stand¬ 
ing and placed with evideut design in the position that they now 
occupy. Indeed, witJi Hie means at Hieir command, the rorsiiui 
aoldiers would riot liavo been able to destroy utterly a temple of 
tho niagnitnde of the nebatompodon ; they could only sot it on 
fire and defiice it. Aa loTig os gunpowder was unknown, the do- 
fitruetion of baildingH in time of war could he coiijidete only when 
they were of wood or other light material. To realisso this fully, 
let na think, for example, of the temple at Corinth, of which, albeit 
tile city wiia so msiiiy timers completely destroyed, so much is still 
etaiiding.®* 

Immediately after their rotiiru from Saliimis, the ATheniiina 
proeeedeil to restore temporarily tlieir temples and their altarfi. 
New huilrlings were, for the present, entirely out of the qiication; 
for in the very next year (September, 479 b. c,), owing to the 
treaeherous policy* of Siuirtn, the Akropolia fell a second time into 
tho hands of Mardonioa, who at first spare-l Attika purposely, still 
cherishing the liojie of winning the AtJiciiians over to Us side; 
hut when iie failal in this, he tlmti derttroye<l every flung that liad 
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chauced to (lacape in tlie prewHling jear.*' Again Ti’hiriiiDgfironi 
their teniporun* exile, the Athenians had not much more than a 
great heap of debris where once the glories of tlie age of Peiais- 
tratofl hflfl shone. How comiilate the deatruiition wsut we haToinosI: 
elofiiient witnesaea in the statues and urchitectural pieces, which, 
during tlie last few years, iiave again come forth from the ruin then 
ertated. 

But vvlien the euemy was gone and lEellas sigain brijatlied freolyi 
the hrare “ sons of the Athenians ” resolved that their old Kekro- 
pk ahonbl rise from its iwhea in a new and brighter glory than 
their fatlicns had over dreamed of. Themintoklcff, indeed, the 
great man who had safr'ly pUoted his country through the etoniiB 
of 480-478, and who for ceuturies left tlie stamp of hie gcnlue ao 
indelibly impreaeed upon the history and policy ot Athens, tried 
to Induce his countrymen to alMuidon their ruined homes and 
found a new empire about the Pciraieua Bay. But it proved even 
more ditticiiU to persuade the Athenians to leave their Akrtipolis 
with its shrines and sacred memories than it was to win the 
Romans a century later from the ruins of their Palatine and 
Capitol to a uew' and fiiircr home at Ymi i and there, like the 
Komann, they staid, deterinincd to see the maguiliccDce of their 
new plans riialized. 

VII.-TMe BEBUILDI^G,-THEM^ST0KLES-KIMON. 

The Akropolifl lay m ashes. It was a siiot as worthy of a 
glorious resurrection as the need was greah On the verj s^Kit 
where the enemy hail vented their ivildeHt ftiiy and in harbarian 
insolence had outraged the goddess he melt, there the now splendor 
WHS most loudly to proclflim how Athens, with the help of the 
g,)ds, whose wmrtmiries had been liumed, hml tuught and won 
agidijst couutU-flS odds mid laid the fomidations of umlreamed-of 

gli>rv*" 111 

The lenders knew, however, that before all thewe plans should 

he accJompljMhod a numWr of years must [mws. In tlie first place, 
** Hi)T- n, 1 S ! *iiJ €f CT* n ^isSir Tin ^ 
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the whole lower eity was to be flurrounded with a wall, io onler 
that in future the iiihabirants might not be compelled, at the 
approach of a danglerencniTT to flee from their country and 
leaTe their homes and the temples of their gods to be merchesgly 
plundered and burueiL^ And in the [text pktce, they wore %*> 
adorn anew the sai.Tcd hill of Atliena* Accordingly^ they tbund 
it necessary to restore their temples and altars again only teuipo- 
mrily in a manner snlliciiig merely for the barciit necessity* This 
includes, of eoum% the iLnciont temple of Athena as well as that 
of Erechtheiis: for it were absurd to anppoae that from the rime 
of tlic Persian wiirs until the eonipletinn uf the Pnrtlieiion—foiiy 
^ years — the proteeting goddess of the city should have rennihnal 
in total want of any sort of temple, or that the Athenians^ espe- 
ciallj- iluring riiis i>eriod^ when the aiiionnt of their public moneys 
and the number of tlniir VfJttve ofterings inereasiied so vastly, 
should have remained so long without a l.reasury in which to 
preserve theni. Will any one inter|JOfiC that the old Hrechtlteiou 
may have been used fl>r tluit purpose? Xo; fort in the tir^t 
place, it was too small; in the second pla^e, it served other pur- 
post^s; and besides, on what possible giv>mids s.houhl we siippise 
tliiit that Banetunry shnnld he restnred sctoner than the tenjjdc nf 
Atliena T The eonelusion is imsistiljle: The ITekaroni[Hjilon must 
hiive been restored at once. Still no iiLleiiiiit was irunle to ti^tore 
the ancient siilcndnr oi' the olil huihling, for the very reason that 
they had already begun to liiiild uji the luore splendid new temple- 
of the Piilbs. Therefore, payutg no attentinii whatever to tlic 
colonnade or other outward i.^^llament. they simply put the Ci'lla 
and the opiethodomo^ in ot^lcr nnd the ueccE«aiT n'paire, 

TJjut the cnloimade wns entirely dian-ej'iirded we can (duiuly see 
from the tact ttiai when they came to rebuild tlja EreeUtlifion, 
nothiti^ stood in tlic way of their phiein^ the [loreh of the Korai 
imincdlately upon the pillurlesgstTloluite of the old HekiitomfiedoTu 
In just what the repairs consisted we can only flunnise : a new 
Tooft of ooursej was necessary a» well as uew doors ; the boles in tlio 
walls were filled up and perbn(« tlie whole building repainted. 
And then once more the treasure of Atheua and the vessels and 
other utensils used in the sacred processions lound secure keeidng 

" EearrKLD, AFrt/A. AtHm, irl, P' 
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in the old o[>iBthodotil<M. and here were (lepoaited in 454 b. c. the 
fiiiidfi of the Confederacy, wbich were in that year tainsterrcd fro to 
Dcloa to Athene.” 

Even these repairs, however, ns I have said, wore only tempo¬ 
rary; for Themlstoklcfl hjid, perhnpa, already planned the recon- 
strLietion both of all the aanetuaries of the Akru^jtolia and of its 
circjnmHcribing wall, and had begun to adorn in n mariner worthy 
of Biich a capifid the city that had now become the head of llellsa. 
A more favorable opportunity could never be otfered than that 
which now came to Themistoklea and his three great aneceasoTB. 
Architecture, Beidptnnc and puinttiig were just on the eve of their 
first fiill jicrfection and glory; the people were elated by the fame 
of their glorious city; their navlea ruled the Beaa; their hai-bor wa& 
the market pliu;e of the tlreeiun world; the tribute of a Immlred 
cities and isbrnds was poured into the eofibra of Athens; the finest 
marble tor the new works vvics to be hud within a few miles of the 
city in almost ine.'thaustihle quantities; and Athens wits mtt want¬ 
ing in the minds to oouccive tlie plans nor the artists to execute 
them,” 

But otily after the entire completion of the strong defensory wall 
ahtiut the city could Theiuistoklcs proceed to the work of adorn¬ 
ing tlie citadel Whether lie himself began this work and really 
built the north wall which bears his name is not certain. At 
any rate,Kiiiion, if, indeed, he did not cimcelve the pliti, carried 
fonvard the work, and the recent excavations have made it evident 
tliat he should be accredited with completing «. greater portion of 
the great plati than has been heretofore attributed to hini. To be 
sure, the moet of the glory justly Indotigs to r’crikles and his great 
artists; theirs it was to give to the Akropolis of AtheuB that ra- 
dianee which made it for all time the centre ot art tor tlie world. 
Blit even tiie project that Iviinon hcgaii to nmliste calls for our 
admiration and our wonder, not only on account ot its magnitude, 
but on account of its political significance fw well. It is an elo¬ 
quent nutncM of tlie great iisitionnl boom,” aa w'e should call it, 
that tbllinved ui)on the Persian wars. 

w Cf. DGupfklPk AfiffA. Sii+ 

** Cf^ CUJtTm, i>Efl i™ pp, 7-3. 
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Tlwy must, abuve S.11 things, erect to the honor of their guardimi 
goddess, Athene PoIi«s, a magiiihi-ent tem^fle exceeding in grand¬ 
eur anything tJmt Ilellaa iiunl ever known. And to the udetiuate 
fulliliueiil of this purjtOfie the iirat neetsaity wm to surround the 
whole Akropoiis on the outeriuoat edge of the TOck until n mighty, 
iinwHive walJ, which should serve not merely as a ivall of deiense, 
hut even more as a Bappirting wall lor the maaa of stone and earth 
that was to raiae and level the tvhole citadd to a single gieat 
pkteim sloping from the middle gradually down to the splendid 
portal at the lower, weatem end." In the exeeiition of tins plan 
the ruins oj the older Itnildingi: destroyed hv* the I'ersians were 
turned moat excellent aerviee. To utilize them for the neT.v 
buildings W 1 I 8 of eonrae out of the question, for these were uU to 
he of mnrlde, ivhile without exception all the prc-Peraiaii huildings 
were of poroa, haviug, at most, a few aingle urehitvctiiral designs 
of luarhle. But for his great Akropolis wall k:iinoii made unlim¬ 
ited use of all sorts of tragmentB from the old dismantled templea 
—ashlar hloeks, pieces of entahlutun^, tlrutnH of eolnmusAn short 
all sorts of old iiullding material. It is also for the most jiart 
easily rrt^^gnizable that in the employment of such material they 
endi'Avored not to have (he old huihling material apjiear m such, 
but, by working otf their former outliues, to make them look as 
much like the new squared bnihling atone of the wall us possible,*' 
Such is the case, for example, with the thirteen poiw drums from 
the colonnade of the Ilekatompednn that arc built into the south 
wall above the theatre and the Askh pieion; ibr their new pur|iorto 
tbiy wore worked over into enbie blocks in such a way that i>nly 
single duttngs on the comers lietroy the end they originallv nerved. 
<)n tlie other hand, however, when we fimJ thoa^ arcldtectural 
memiHTS of that same old AUjenu temple built, without the stroke 
Ufa chisel, into the nortli wall and in tlie moi-t conspicuous ajiot 
about tJm whole Akropolis, we iiiay be sure that some definite ob¬ 
ject, higher than the mere utilization of ohl material was uimed 
at by the hnildcrH. These itortii.ns of episnle witli tho eorre- 
alKindiiig trigly]dig, metopes, comiee. drums and eupimis, were, aa 
before remarked, car^dhlly taken dowu and built into this wall in 

" V/. rSiiilUFJCLt], MiitL Aihen, II, p. 165, 
rtid. 
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precieelv the fljima onler nnfl rvlatiTe p()sitiort tliiit they lunl 
occupied on the old temlde of tlie Poliii»; ami sinee this is 
true, their preaent litraiigejneut, or even their prt^iieiiee in the 
wall ill their origiiml tbnn, is not aue,iii*moiiTirt;opk' Hiuee Leake 
liflve thought, to the haste in wliiehtho wall thrown together 
by Tliemistokles, bat they were <U libei-ately plaimeil nml eareMly 
set up in tiic moat coinspicaoua pirt of the wall on the north aide 
of tlie AkrojKiriit toward the city proper, to serve not only as au 
ornament to the wnll, but also as an “ eternal remiiuler to the 
people of the mitiimal hatred toward the Bnrl>onnns."» 

The manner anil method on whieh they procecileil in the eon- 
structioti of tUia great retaining wall— for sta ll the whole Kimo- 
nlan wall is—iind the filling whieh it was intended to soppKirt are 
elcarly shown bv the snlijoined photograT’'** 
ituiliiers did not first f^nstmet the trail to its fiill height and tJiciv 
All in the triangular spare behind it with earth and debris, hut on 
teclinicftl grounih, to make the wall the stronger and save seaf- 
fohling besides, as &i>on as they iiad put up two or three courses 
of ashlar the apace Ijehinn] was tilled up with atones of tlie great¬ 
est variety: mimy an old building stone wbieh, on atwonnt ol its 
irrcgular'fonii,orbciaiLseiT W been too badly iujiired in the 
late initflstrophc, (xmld not ho used in any oftbo new works, found 
a place here as filling. OonvertcHl to the same purpsiw we find 
mutilated statues, fhu'tureil pedefitalfl. broken slabs contiuning in- 
acriptions, and all sorts f>f other ruins tliat lay nt Imiid upon the 
AkropoUs. Whut else could they have done with aueh rubbish ? 
A statue minus head or arms or kg« was at that time as worth¬ 
less as, tor instance, a liroken jdece of cornice or a eiacked ilrum 
fr,un a column. Behind the Akropolis wall, am^rdingly, with the 
rest of the debris h-ft by tbe Persians, that iiwahiable array of 
archaic statues lae? lainliVried idl these centuries, presi^rved against 
the dcHtroyttig hand of time and uf vandal, and awaiiing resur¬ 
rection in tlirse latter days. ^ 1 All 

'Such were the eompniient parts of the first stmtnm of tlie ml- 
ing material behind the new wall. Over this stratum of stones 
ami frugnieiits of every description they spread a layer of earth, 

* EifiCLtr d^Athmes 1, p- 07, 
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ill order that the workmen in laying np the neirt coureo of the 
wall might have a better plattbrni on which to while at the 

aame time the earth sensed ta make both wall and hlling more 
solid. And while the workmen ho’wed and trimmed the blockfl 
of stone in the next eom'se^ tins layer of earth itnelf in turn be- 
caiiio covered iritli it thin stratum of tipliiitere shipped from the 
porog hlockfi of whieh the wall Imilt. 

The ma&3 of fillifig piled iii&^ide and against the Edniomiin waD 
coDfc?iHrtw/therid(ire, aii may 1 h? elenrly wnm in tJio piisitographt^ (Pl- 
XVI)p of a repeated isueeeeaion of three distinct;^ apjproximately hori- 
aonrat ^trata^ comjH>rie<l by hiriiJH of I) eoniparatively large- |iieees 
of .Htone, 2) earth, and 3) chi|fe?iof ]HprtP&.” In many jilai'ca hIho the 
old Teksigiiiii ” wall, lying in side Kin atm'a new ivallj wilh covered 
Up in tfio pro^'OSvH of Inii]ding and bo itself also served ii& filling* 

To make clear the relative [po^iiion of the of dbhria used in 
grading up tile Akropolistn the msigidiicent]plateau as we know it, 
let me make use of iiorpield's illuntration: Inret us otimpare 

the vertical see lion of tlie nut n ml rtak fjf the AtropoliB T.rith the 
verticjil tii-e(ion tpl'im ordinary gable-rooted hou^e* The BideB of 
the house correBpond to the sleep sides of the Akroi^- 
oliB, and Tlie ohUqno lines of the roof to the upper 
fiurfiice of the hill, gently fii<>ping, as it originally [ , 

did, from the middle ttnvard the two sides [—thus: j__ 

Now let m i^iippoi^e the vertical walls uf ihe 
hmiRO raised to the height cpf the ridgt'-ifole[ — llm^: 
and we have what eorrespnndif to Kimoife wall; fill 
in tlje two triimgulnr Bpacesthus mall{^ amd w'e liavt 
the Akropolis as it was w hen the wall w as liniT*lied."^ 

The \vall itsdf, which w as prolmhly not fully coin- 
pkted until Perildea' timCi Sa in Jiccordance with its dt^ignation 
as ft revetment for the embanknient hehind it, very dittereiat in 
difterent ]>hieeB. Along Uie of the Bnnironian A runnis, for 

example, and adjoining it on tlic east, tlie live rock of the Akroj*- 
oils extends on a level jdane ahnust the aouth wailL and tliis is 
true to a large exlent nn the north side an wellj so that in tlieae 
places there was no need of a reiaiiiing \valh for there a ae notliing 

*■ MUih- II, pp. ICG-V* 
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to iill up escopt ft few fissures mui crfincea, and we find there, 
about the upper edge of the roek, an oruBmontal wall rather Uiftn 
a revetment. On the otlier hanil, in front of the Pnrthenon, in 
the Eoutheiifit corner of the Akropolis, the rock inclines rather 
eitceplv to the south and here a deposit of earth on a giguntlo scale 
wii 3 found ueocBsary, Ami uw a matter of fimt, the piles of oartli 
and stone in this quarter were from ten to fourteen metres high. 
Commensurate with such a mass the wall, which, as fer as it cau 
he seen, is biiscd humcdiiitely uiioii the rook, Is not less than 15 to 
16 metres high and 6.60 to 7.20 metres thick — capnble of resist 
iiig an aiiormous pressure from the cartli piled u]) witliin. 

In this wnv the upper surface of the Akropolis was incroiiscri by 
about one-firth its fonaaer si^c and ftssumed an ceaentiftlly dilierent 
ftppeaninces from that which it had presented befere, Xn the 
course of this essay we have seen that ancient, rugged, chasm- 
rent rock hllml up so tv to ftreisent a senes of little plateaus; we 
have seen it occupied by ilwcllirigs and smaller sanctuaries; wo 
have nliscovered there a splendid royal palace and a gigantic, 
uiiie-giiteii fortress; in the age of the despots there arose a stately 
temple and probably other Imildlngs; hut with all this, the gen¬ 
eral fiii-rn of the bill had been but little affected — a rirlgs 
above, sloping down to prt'cipitous sides. liut with the addition 
of Kimon's wall the whole appearnnee of the Akropdis Is changed; 
it ia nmv one great plateau, sloping only from tho miildle to the 
portal in the west. 

What now, we next ask, did Kin ion build upon (he plateau 
tlios obtained ? First of all, aa a nieiuorial of the glorious strag¬ 
gle just ptst, this unwearying ohl Persiaii-6ghter had Pheidias 
construct from the booty that fell into the hands of the Atheuiaiia 
ILL Marat ho II the fer-fiLnuil, ctilosBid statue of Athena iti bronae 

__the so-cnlkd Athena Proinaelios. Thu vpithet Proma/'hos, 

like Parthenon, is of comparatively late origin; earlier siie ia 
known os “ the (large) bronze Athena" or, the Athena of 

WOt Ifi ill tho Pbjsuiii guld tlist tho RToh'tniituir, Arlhniiffli, hniU);ht Kfilll lllin lu 
HnUfti with wLich bo MEtJiEa hlj (^bUdw-wuntirintn, C/. DJea. iii, 271 i Dib- 
.LRcn, n, 24 

AaiSTiDB L, p. Ifi. I i Paub, IXf li IJeM, XIX, 271 ; Ov, £r Pnit- 

JOf rVp 1, Ul, 
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L’lilbrtu I lately we eaii gain ancient litenitnrc 
an^l art no exai*t kfiE^vk-iige with n^crenee either to ttie location 
or to the prjse of tins funnms statue. Regarding tlie quej^ 
til in, topographera have ii-^nallyj and with pjNibahk^ 
idetLtiiied as the ha&ia i.y( the Pn>iiiai'hLSH the large^ rectiuigulfir 
in pait. fitill p^L‘^^en\:(h “bout halfway het^veen tlie rropy- 
lahumd theoldteinpk of Atliena (Pl. xvj. The tieoonil t]nt*Htiori 
presents iddll greater difticulty: on tlii.s |H:jiiit tlie ancient anlhors 
are Mieut aiid the evidence of the few hrons^e coins in exiatenee 
with repreaeutations of Hie Ak:rn]koh3 utterly tintmi^tworthT;, 
for they present now a warrior-godf.1es& ’witli uihlly braudisliGd 
spear and iipliftcH.l shield^ imd again apeacefiil goH.ldi>^ oi'tiit* l^ar- 
theuos tj'pe vdih spear anil shield resting at her aide liinl with a 
ifike on her hand. We are^ tbiTefore, left tf> our own ilevicea 
to restore the ntoimnienh We know thal the atatne woh i^oloe- 
&ftl; this onr aonrecs tell ns hut how high it itim never l>e 
told; we know only that without tlie iicdestad its height \\m Im 
than sixty feeh And it setniiH to me, in aceordamce with the data 
we hsive^ moiit prnbuldo that the goddesH sto^sl armed, looking 
directly toward SalaniiB^ where she kul given her jK^ople tlie lust 
assbtiiiiee within tlieir own territoiy against tlie barbarian hosts. 
In lior right hand sho held her luiiee, not briiiHEshed aloft, as many 
have supposed p Imt planted nj i right upon the ground bertid^^ her 
with the I Klim projeetiiig aliglitly ahrjve her htslniet's cresL^** Her 
shield ako, whieh Mys* the faniona engraver, about a genemtion 
later adorned with a Kentaurouiaehia and other sceni^d*^ after 
lirEiwings hy Parrhasios, she aupported with her left hand, while 
the low^er rim rested upon the gnaind; held otherwise, the eftect 
of this new ornamentivtion by Myi, winch wbr eertainly intended 
to Ije seen, would have been entirely losh 

Tlie old fortifieations on tho west were, we have alreaily 
seen^ as hir ns it was possible in the ease of so massive n structure 
and with the means at their uommjind, diaimintled hy the Jkr- 

^ AajMtJiii^ xcvt, p. Siftr S i- 

■ PAFi r, 2 i IT, J, t ; Ptiw, xxjciT, M ; Dbh. xix^ 27L 

'“TllT* isuftnis t« ma tn bo rtntod hf PaB*, ], 26, S, bajond the po^^fbUltj of k 
miJUiidcrEtfl.ckdin^. 

™ Tatjs. p foe. c£^, 
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It til list, therctorc, bave been one of Kuuou''s first tiisks 
to make the eitadel as imprej^tialile again iw it lind been before. 
Ami that the nbl gateway wiia not easeudallj changed, but Only 
repaireil and perilaps improved in ontwanl appearance—of that 
we have sulUclent proof in tiie remains. In the angle formed by 
the BoutliwcBt wing with thu middle hall ot tlu^ Mnesiklean I'ro- 
pylaia is to he seen the miiin portion of what is left of the older 
gate-way (a be, on Pi., xv). It wns pluinied to be an integnd 
jiart of the old “ PeTsisgit' ” fortifications; the comer (b) is built 
into the end of the nppi'r wall of the PelargikHJii; the south- 
oast side of this older Propylain, (iab) was a solid wall of 
poms hloekB foceil with thin marble slnhs, while the m^oining 
wall on the southwest ends in an until of marble (c). Xext to 
the anta. on the northw*est, we see the beginning of fl mnrble 
threshold, on the continuatiim of whidi presninahly folunuifl 
once stood. 'Vi’e slioiilLt notice also that, contbnnalily to its de¬ 
sign ns im organic [uirt of the Pdiirgikon, the old Pmpyluiu fiwee 
southwest, whereas the orientation of the ilnesiklean Propyhtia 
is directly west, t'orreapondlng to the fnijado in tiia southwest 
and on a line |iariillel with it, wo find in the centnd doorway of 
the present liuihling the natural rock cut in the form of steps (f) 
to receive the foiimUition stones of some building older than the 
Perikleau Propyl ttia; thie marks ihe line of u colonnade (ei) on 
the east front, like the one opposite on the west. 

This older portid has often been called Kimon'fl Propyhiia. Tt 
is, liowever, probably much older than Kiraon and waa merely 
repaired under his direction, like many another h nib ling left in 
ruins by the Persians. Tluit it was in csisteuL'e lief ore his time is 
rendered probiilde, though not ulmolutely certain, by t!ie manner 
of its destruction; for evident tnu>cs of fire hero uiid there on 
ruinsthat liave remnined linried since the days ot I’criklea 
point, almost beyond a question to the grrat conflagrations of 4SO 
and 479 B. c. We may, therefore, safely conclude that the Ak- 
ropolis from tlie beginning had a great gate at this spot, tiiat tlie 
gatowny which tve have been conflidering bad the same gencrul 
outline, at least, aa the one built by the “■ Pehisgiana/’ that the 
marble deeomtiona may have been added, [lerhaps, by Pdsistratos 

1“ Rtjss, itreA. Au/m. i, pp, 7B uid T8. 
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or hh who did so much to beuntilV tbcir city, tlmt it shai^ed 
Id tho general havoc wrought hy tlie hiirbarijina md in the gen¬ 
eral repairing iione by ThcmigtoklcB and Kimon. 

It was beyond the power of the Greeks of old to conceive of 
one only oinnipotent, eteriisd, alone creating and governing 

the universe, and vet there wm implanted in their souIb ^nch a 
loiigitig for one god, that individually, in families and m trilies, 
they directed their vvorHhip not to rise ninUitnde of national db 
villitie^s,**^ but to ^ome one deity to whom xar efo;^i 3 V tiiey paid 
their liomage and their vows and on wlioin they relied for help 
and support in Biiccess and defeat. And so euch state had ;aome 
one deity whom that state honored alcove all other godu anil who 
ttfood Eiearer 10 U Thun to any oTher and neiiror than any other 
god. As llera wivs to ^irgoa or I'oeeidon to Corinth, so Athena 
was to Athens. She had now once iiiore saved her city and her 
people and given them new glories; and the first as well as the 
greatest and gi'andest of all Kim on's underiakinga was Jhe erec¬ 
tion in her honor of a temple tliat should far surpasH in siKc and 
in splendor the one that had hecn burned. Indeed, it was to 
be even larger as planned by Kimon than it proved to l>e as eom- 
plcted hy Ikdtioa and Kallikrutes. Kimon’a wtrrkmen hud begun, 
almost at the very bcgiiiuirig of Uirf administration, even before 

vn Essht GraTTVBr Ah^ipn^t* ww AOmttf p. B. 

prlurily in cemln tm tt^hnical ^ a illghl di*t&Tii?« fkuEi ihc suh- 

fiU^otun! Ilf tli>' and nearly jNimUq] tn i tr vc- flinl a wkU uf InfEriiir eaa- 

AtmchcfEi (HJ, ub Pl. XT']!, TIj^hiiikII latierval betwcieii ihli wuH and tim t^mpln 
r^iund 1iy ibb iiJt>uavator& SHed with ulli^n^nng uf the dEbri:^ lea by tbo 
Per^iHnAr poruti Eibipa rn^de by lh<s at wuvk. on tbe h^ii of ilie L^bbpl^. 

Thlld ttlE! iJLiTjHJriti yf thhi Wall imd lbi= eiliun<!jl[kg^1ca1 ndaLlcinj eiliOng tho 

d[15\itt:iit curiatmi’df nj in that qiiiiiicir mv nnidu lUoilt ; th& lub^lnielurE- of ihc FiUS 
Lhi^dod WAi bpiH liaforo tbu Bouib wall of tbe AkrcipcilU^ with Uio ton to tomUma. 
mEtnsof grailla!' bshind wjia ba^udp Tba purptu^ of lha wnil IJJ WAI to eeta 
tbft eiTpftdKitiil ihe tTiiub3e «f iO much scuJf^jIdin^ pu would htye be*!! nK|uired for 

th^ bn] Idldg of Ihd Litw of tb? Panhenon od Lh^t lid-B. Ai>d PW ihvj prixeedfid, 
juit in lLd otm^LrLiciioii of the wall nbout the GjUdEl, Srift ioiyin^ up one utr Iwo 
ctnuEW On ihs rarthunon,. Lhea brin^lnt^ up tbeii plutfonu—Ibc whI] HJ w[lh tho 
fillLnj^ Wweed it and tbu told pie—And ihm pRhbt^ding ai btifape. Whun ktar the 
plftD to mbe! the iiroiwjlEj toonu pldLcALl wm py t into complete eieeutfon 
Aad lhe«onth wjtll wm bu^t^ tb&n tb^a plutftTrtd, wall nnd nil, ww covAred up^alen^ 
wfclh the old PalwEia*' wall and dvfipytbidg cEifl that hod oainvdd ita 

rivin thiR two concliuloni of much itnportadH^e for the bilLoty of the Akrorpoltl 
follow t (1) The foundatioikabBDefiih the Farth-enon were built niter the Peniim 
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the epecTion of the wall on the eouth. side of the AkropoUs, to 
■coniitruet the great plntibnu on whielj was to stand tlie moat 
miignificeiit temple that the world luis ever seen. The founda^ 
tions were nil done; the great drums for the csolumus lay already 
holftinished on the gronndB; hut Kimon W'tis foted never to fin¬ 
ish the stately temple that he hail hrouglit thtiE lar toward com¬ 
pletion, for in the year IHO TJ, C., his ungratelhl country at tlie 
infltigatifm of Porikles sent him into esile fre™ the native land 
which ho had loved so well and for which he had done m much, 

Vin,-THE AOE OF PEOIKLES. 

With this event, upon whieh rcriktes became the recognized 
leader of the Athenian slate, wo enter upon the dim six of a pc- 
riod unequalled in all antiquity and never outshone in the whole 
history of the world. We may s(iy that during the forty^jight 
years from the ealtn that hegnn in the autumn of 479 until the 
first great lireakcrs of the relopounesiiin war dashed over proud 
Atliens, the vastneas and mogniticence of the bnildiug projects exe¬ 
cuted under the Itjnlcrship amt direction of Hicjoistokles, Kimon 
and Periklefl have never since licen equalled and scarcely ap- 
proxiched. 

By the side of the third and greatest of the three great states¬ 
men stood his friend ami co-equal, Pheidias, who superintended 
during Ids life at Athens the artistic execution of all the build¬ 
ings of Perikles. The financial prosperity and the generous am¬ 
bition of the etuto placed at his command most aburj riant means 
with which to coiisummate hk magnificent plan for transforramg 
the whole Akropolis into one sacred precinct for Athena,*® “And 
so,” in Plutarch’senthusiastic words, “the works grew, till- 
.surpassing in their magnitude, inimitable in riieir beauty and 
grace, as every workman vied witli his fellow in Bubstifnting for 

tntmioD and Dpt bj FelautriitiH m, pttfSuiu to the ticiTanoTU, hod ijimyi he^n 
«uppcKEd I ATld (2) Tha wiil! nn tLa iuuth liidloof tlia Akntpotjt waa built idur, but 
lint |niip[ »fter tba iubstmatura of tbu Porthenou, fur otbin-wiu the wntl HJ would 
not b»vo bten built at all, (y. Ddusfrld, Mitth, AiA4tn, x, p, 276^ 

iw both Hut. (a, (f, vtti, fil-56J and Thvk, [b. g. i, iflCJ aaUtfae whole Altrop- 
«lu r4 and » duel As. (L Vi. 4S2-438j. 

“ftr, ja. 
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mere handiwork cle-anee of artletic execution ? and atill Oie moat 
wotiderfiil fefiture of all wow the ^pced with whioh the work 
completed. ThoPfl edifieea, imy one of whieh nloi.e, one nught 
think, would have rcKiuirod the work of many aaceeeaive 
tioii® were nil {sk!) fiiuehea iu the prime of one man b ndmirnatni 
tion ’ Ease imd speed of ex^KJUtlon seldom tend to give ii work hist^ 
ing importance or exqairite beauty; while on the other hand tlm 
time expended in the creation of a work is more than repaid in 
the endurance of the work done. And ao we ha^- own greater 
reaBOii to wonder that the striictureB reared by 1 enkles ehould 
have been Itidlt in ao short a time and yet have been built lor 
asies- for as each of them, iia won ua coniploted, win, alrctirly an¬ 
cient in ite beauty, so, now they ore old [almost five eeiitnnoa 
have idiipscd since their erection], they are fresh and n.nv in, in 
their pristine glory. Time has left no rfaln npou them; u kind 
of newness sheds its bloom around them, prestrvuig them un¬ 
tarnished by the ages, as if they were possessed of a spirit that 
can never fade and a soul that never grows old.” 

Under Fimonfi administration every thing tlotio fleema hi have 
borne some relation to the recent fitniggle for 1 lellcnie libei^; 
under the direnation of Ueriklcs, on the other hand, the pubhe 
works erected had im entirely Llitteremt character: it was no 
lon<rer the Athens that had borne tbe bnint of war ami repulsed 
forever the Asiatic from the shores of Greece, but the Atlicns 
that stood lilooming in the pknitndo of ^ace and prosperity at 
the head of a mighty maritime confederation. 

Perikles" tirsi care qompU-^te the icmplis ot t!io PiMiaa^ 

that had lieen liegnn by Ids old opponent Kimon; for the Par¬ 
thenon also must hencidortli he cousidcred one of the temples of 
Athena Polins. and a scat of the cultua of the gnddesa us PoHeus.^ 
The truth of this statement is plnecd beyond all question i y the- 
folloiviiig CO ufiWi^rSitions; 

(1) The deeomtiouB of the frieze cannot lack all ideal conno 
tion with the temple that it adorns. >"ow, the frieze of the Par- 
thenou represents in ita whole length a sacred proccBBton givon in 
honor of Ailienu Polina alone—dm Panathenaia, the greatest ft's- 
tival of the Polios; in the very middle of the frieKC, directly over 
the door of the temple, stands the priestess of Athena Tolias her- 
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self." Ami m the eelln of this temple the ritturs in diuse great 
games in honor oi' the Folius were crowned, this points 

diree% to none other than Atlieim Polias as the iujwyller of 
tlie Perikleau Partlionon. And who else shouhl lie? For tlje 
Purthenou WiW cortainlj n teiiipik with a enltus (the idea of “ tV»- 
tal temples," primarily inteiKlcd to he used in connection with 
the games und mthoiit a eultua, is a mrth invented by a tTennaii 
C'oiyecture); ivnd as “ Piirthenoa " was perhaps never, eertniulv 
not in early tiuitri, u I'ultns-najue, to w'hi»tu should we a pi.'uri 
more fittingly ascribe the largest and most beautitUl temple of 
Athene than to the guardian goddess of the dly huraelf? StUl 
these four arguments, one n two from tiic ii'ie^e—the 

prii'stcas of the PoHas in the most ]ironiiiient position in it, and 
the representation of the games, lii honor of the Polias — and. a* 
fourth argmiient, the flict Umt the detors in these games were 
crowned in tlie temple of the Polias, — till this rendmu thy tniae 
only probable. 

(2) Fortunately, however, we have more than the logic of 
probaliilities; we can gmtUer from the olBeial names of the Imn- 
plcfl of Athena a diiieet ami coiicluBive proof that the Pailljtiiou 
was called “ the temple of Athena Polias ” (6 waJ? rT}i ‘ASifvU^i Tty; 
TloXidSof). Tri ofheiul inscriptions the IlL'kiitompednu is gentr- 
ally termini 0 ap^^awc tfuv (the old temple); such a designation 
necoBsiiiTly presupiitises the existence of a newer Eeniple, whieJi 
might he called either o ACanw (the new) or o fireya^i (the great 
temple), or lirictly i aedW (Ifu temple). Tliat this newer temple 
mast be the Parthenon is donhted by iio one. Furthennore, in nme 
iiist-rijition (CIA. 11 . 4d-i), also an official (hn oment, we find 
o &pxaiDii nHki? Ti)? Trj^ floXtaScK (tlie old temple of .i'Ltheiin. 

I'oliiis). “The old temple of Athena PoliaJs” demands likewise, 
a.s a necessary presQpposition, the exiHtenco of a •* new er temple 
of Athena Poliafl," which again might be i-iilled d jcmwj? (the 
new), or a ft^av (the great), or simply a wsid? Tijt 'Affi 5 i<d? 
rio^idSov {fhe temple of Atheiui Potius), Should u’C find one of 
these three niimes, with no idoser designation of the temple re¬ 
ferred to. we could be eertuin of one of ttvo things : either the 
I’arthenon would be meant, or else i.Kjssibly the eai^tern cella of the 

p 

^r|C!nj-ELlS] p. 235, 
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Ert‘Cht}](.‘ion. As n rantter fif fiict, the nnme c!oefl occar, ami moro 
tljfln once, in tlie luveiitoriea of the atewimk of Athena (rf. CIA, 
11, 1^33; J/;WA. VXIl, ji, 5y^; here again wo have otliein] 

iioc-iitnenK which we know Ibr a certainty refer to treamirea pre- 
sen'ed in the opistlinilontoR of the Piirthciioni, nn<1 wo have as ila 
olhcial name d wu? TiJ? rtoXtafio^ toniple ol' ,'\thrna 

P(i]ias),'“ 

(3) Again, it i» on nil j^idea granted tliiit the Pm'thenon wiva 
hnilt to aiij'pliLcc the llekiiToiripedou, which Lmi he^n liiinied bv 
the T’eraiaijs. Xow, the TTekatompt^dop was a temple of AtUenk 
TVilitiri; itF otiieiiil name, sm wo have just Been, i^ o apyaiiK 

'Afliji'a? IfqXjdSDT (the old temple of AtheruL Polias); and 
it needs no pi-oof tlmt tlie Krerlitheioii, wliich liad only Just Ixien 
IniiltxOr was not yet even tinished, conhl never he called 6 dp^^aiov 
ww (the old temple). Wljat sort of n temple, then, could take 
the old one's place other (hiui a new’ temple of Atlienn J’oliasT 

1 4) As a liist argument, if further ur^^ment wen* needed, let 
me adil that nearly all the vcttive offerings, the siw rilicial vessels 
and all the sai-red utensils used in the procefisious beUmgt'd to 
Athena Poli;is; AUieiia Parthenoa, asifor ns we i'iiu aee from the 
|>u]jiir records, did not possess a single votive offering nor n sin¬ 
gle obol in cash., flow, then, could she lay claim to the largest 
and most splendid temple of the citadel ? And, finally, oven llio 
so-called Parthonoe of Pheidins is tiametl, in the one inscription 
that mentions the cluyselepdnuituie statnu of the Akropolk, Athena 
TVlias, and the name Parthenos, as applied to tlie statue, is of late 
origin. 

.\econlingl3* to sum up the results of this rjuadroplo proof, we 
find that the Parthenon is not merely a temple of Athena Polias 
but the temple of Athena Polias (6 wmS? rij?rij? IIoJLid&w), 

The foregoing explanation makes clear the rclatioji existing 
between tlie Hekatompedon and the Parthenon, both temples 
itf Athena Polias. Put still it remaius for some keen-alghted 
flitholar to discover the relation borne by these two tern plea to a 
third, the eastern cel la of the Ereebthfion-^lflo without a doubt 
[JiihRi'rjCLU, iMifth. Afhmf xii, p. 391. 

>“Of. mtfh, Athm, V. pp. SB iq., mqd it. pp, .ISO jq., whctt ths imwipti™ 
u twice quebod. 
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a peoJ^ T^t rf^ TloiliaSo^ {a temple oi' AtLeaa Polliiaj, 

ilie folli>vviii^ jiri a ^olijUmi ilie pj-ijlileiii : 
etiitely inarhUi Tuiu[i^le [tint Piirtlittiion] wjuj com¬ 
pleted, tlicr Uvo old poros bulldimgs [the lickutoniperloTi mvd tlio 
old Eiechtbeion] looked rather shabby beside the new splendor, 
and so it u'aa resolved to repkee bottj with a double i^aiictLiiu'y 
1>Qtieat]| One iiotii.ixn>ii roof^ — the tiew Etechtlieioiu” 

Tli« tUlluey in tiiin hypt-tthct^is is evhlent: in the tirst pkee, one 
ol' these ponje buildings liml already been replaced by the I"ur- 
thenon; why abkULid it be repkeed again and then a til I leit stand¬ 
ing 'i And in tlu^ atHHnni pkee, as waa lihown p. 47 St ErechtheuB 
and Athena hiM.l bad u coinnion tcniiile under oin^ ro+Jt' IHnij the 
beginnin^f. And so we are no iiciirer the sohitiLm of the ditti- 
ciilty tliuii u'e wert before. 

Only one other etibrt to tlirow light upon this r|iiestioii is 
known to ino: .ruju: Hiirrii^oiieuta the Gordian knot with the 

aalounding statement that Tlic Ikdicf that the eai^tern half of 
the Ereehtheion was called the cella of Athena so tiir as I 

am awarep wljolly iipiin the testimony of Ikuianiiis. The image 
was riniply one pf many k^it in the Hrechtheion, nnd 

tliough it lived in the east cella, did not give tlmt eelk any par- 
tienkr laiiiiG. Tlie Ereehtheion is, m ihvs viewed it^ a 

shrino of <niltii of more or obsiokte signiiieance—museum 
fof the aymbols id' these cnlk. Ytwed thm sis a miiseuiu, 

Even liarrison^a surml-^e os to tlie source of the designa¬ 

tion of ihc eastern celk of the Ereclithcioii os u shrine of the 
Iklhis wore ^^^Teyt. stilf her eoiiclitftion wimlil not i'oUssw, It wsia 
ill the Ereciitheioiu Jis she gnsritST thsit I'aitsanias i^w the old 
xoLsnun smd the ever-!iurtiing lamp of Eidlimsiehos; the*e two 
«objects are repeatedly and dktinetly meiitioued hy other jincient 
wriJerti"''’ he^idtis Ikiisaniiis as being its the sanctuary of AtheniL 
Moreover the existence id' a teiiipk common to Erevhtheiiti and 
Athena is^ iKryond a posHiliility of a nii^iiiterpTetutiini of their 
Tvords^ familiiir to the iincient writers from I down through 

eiud YxaR.VLLj amt SioNurnent* c/ JireiVnI ppL 

£0B-e, 

IS ; Sriixie ix, p. Kiid vlhun. 
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ITarpoknitioiJ:.^^ Trc^ychioSj^^ Philiicboix^B^^ and Eiiin- 

tathioa.^ Aud fiiinlly Mi ITumjitnj upsets lier owti tbeorj' by 
taking out of Jier “ Muaoum '* nearly nil tba curio&itks that 
PaniSiininfl victrecl there *■ aiul imtfitig them mto the opisthodomoB 
of the Hekatoiiipedonj and concliides her ^whole disciiBsioti hy 
iniplyisigi if not declaring outright^ that the Erechtbeion was at 
one time fhe temple of Athena Polins : ** Tlie Brcehthcdoti,” ^he 
says, a moaemn; if; no longer strives to keei> its head above 
the w-at^^r m the original Athene temple^ btit sinks with a sense 
of relief into dignified, heeauBe natnnd sabordination.”^ Did 
iinporinnt cijltU'^templeR in Etitic[U]fy iiattmilly sink into mere 
niiff^eiiTnn ? T leave the nnbiiised reader to judge* 

The rpiestioii T have raised remains^ tlierefore^ unanswered. 
Tlie relationriVdp existing between ihe Ivrcelithelon and the lleka- ’ 
tompedon and Parthenon bus not yet been discovered and per¬ 
haps never will lie^ Perhaps tliere was none, ft luay be that 
the Polias was wurtildpiied iti two or even three alirines indepen¬ 
dent of one another- 

The Parthenon^ howeverj to resniJlio our narrative^ ifl only a 
part* though the most inifK^rtant part^ of the mugnificent ydan of 
P^rikles and hi? ** table round" for making of the AkropoUsone 
grej^t votive offering fin AtlienaH Ptit scareely had the Parthe¬ 
non been dedicated (438 B* C*j^—and it was even then not yet 
entirely completed—w'hen Pheidiaa ivas ecjnipelled to lofive 
Athens- NtVi rtheless^ the hnilding enrcrprinic^^s of tlie city went 
on without interruption; for Periklew' great plan was as yet fS^r 
from l^eiag realized* In the vitj next year after Ins departure, 
Mnf'riklt^s Ijegan, under the direction of Perikles, to huihl the 
* imposing iKirtah which was to prove <nie of the principal won¬ 
ders of the Akrf^poli^. And still the citadel was no lei^B a mighty 
fortress tiian before* 

Five years was the Propylain in indlding; in that time the 

in H7. i" Jill, p. 107, e. (m, p. ed. Dmd). 

quii^^L EE, e, p. 741 } IS, i» 6-7 ; ^T, 1. 

w*ix,p.sae, 
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origiaul plrtuft of tli(^ firohitect had to niany nnd 

cvoii ^ 0 , liuforo the titraetiu'e imd r 0 ceived iho fiiii^liiih^ toiielieiSj 
the Pf lojioiiUf&inD hrf^ke out aiid the work wuc? t3uspended 
never sigaiu to be refluraeiL 

And mnv eaiiie the t*iru of tlu.^ old purrjH Ereehfhejou to 1 >© 
rebuilt; atid siiuje time alter the dedieiition of the Parthenon, 
work wits begun upon the niodt elegant and uniqne building of 
iintiqtiity, .U^er nnmy interniptioiis thk ftrchiteetural mon- 
iiin^^ni of tlie glory of Purikloui] Athene wa^ IlnaMj' completed 
in the luter jearri of the Pcdf^poniie^ian "War* In the of 

storm and ^tree^, 41 ^ 5 -^ 11 * all work waB necesdarily abandoned; 
hnt iirt soini aia relief cii[ut\ its it dhl through the vietorieB of Al- 
kil^iiuU^ at Kyzlkoii in 410 , work wtiji at otiee reHunied upon the 
ncglevted ImildiTig; :i new ooinmi&dion wim appointed, whose 
iirdt l>u,^itiesB was to take it com[netii inventory of the condition 
of the huilding. In a eimilar iin entory of the following year we 
find the work on Ujv frieze progre^ing ni|iidly, nntl in the next 
year ^ 4 OS- 407 ) the temple a as pripbably tinwlKsh 

Of the older Ei^echtheion iiotliing, of course, is left; the old 
^apTvpia — tlie ftiilt spring .and the niarka of the trident—eould 
not he moved into ei tiew temple, and thereftjre the old building 
to the Isiat stone mii&t vielst and give place to the new one. 

A ghmcc at the plan revealBU ciirh»Ui^ plitTioriienon with respect 
to the Erechthcion; tliepoi'chof the Eorai in hiiilt dirL^tly upon the 
Btylobntc of the old Ilokrttoinpedon; the eoluiuiig of the temple had 
long ago been built into the Akropohs wall or otherwise disposed 
of. TboBc six exqnlpiite Attic niaidens who support the roof 
ftrc thus made to face eqnarely agr^iitmt a limestone wall at lea^ 
twice ns liigli as their heads and almc^st within arm's length. 
+Sueh a crying outrage could have been eornmitted by the builders i 
oidv with the iatention and hi ihe sure expeemlion Lliat the old 
temple would soon disappear. But did it ? In the year 40 &- 4 Q 8 
the Ereohtbeion wua still uncompleted^ but it must have been 
finished s<*ou after that. ** In 406 — 405 /' says Xenophon (Ilei. i, 
b, 1), oTTsXaw (the old 

E" Wftowe Xktt rtoomnucUna of Ilia Pi\ipyl&is ^fi&r tbe n^dgiiiA] plaiii of Mneai- 
ktw tbu bniliantpjlitLUof Tba hlgh-WBlflr loark of rtscafeb tn thfl 

realm of liniilefiX ikn^hitiDctUM u mushed in lits iwo eaaaya in the MilthdlunffeK Athcii^ 

'K. PP- iq. aiid lal iq. 
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temple of Athem nt Atiiena waii l)Qmed); and in apite of the 
tfonblcB that followed with Uio Ii>^ of all her power, Athens- 
»pdn, in 395—1104, repaired the Iwloved old temple.^ Xeno¬ 
phon a words uaeil always to be inter[>reted as referring to the 
Ereehthoion; but that Xenophon should have called a teiti|ik' less- 
than two years old, and perhaps not even dedicated iie yet, a 
(an old temple), is ijnite incredible. 

Ajjd still for many years after the fire the old temple continned 
m use. We find Oj^iin in an odicial record (VIA. ii, 758); rage 
* TOO apyaiav j^oS ^ Uptia toJv ^Effraraw to*? hrl 

ap^oionoT ci? roi' Hap^ev^im—a list of articles transferred 
^in the ancient temple to the rarthenon in the urciiotihihip of 
Tboudemofi 358 (or 354) b. c. With this nil official mention of 
the liti]vatoDi£ieilon (^aEea, 

But how long it still stood c«n never be jirecisely knotvin The 
Akropulis sutlered no violence tor centuries aftcrwaivl, and the 
present condition of the ruins betokens a late nnd a gradual lUs- 
apjicurauce of the building. Pausaniati and Plutarch both saw it, 
and it is altogether possible, if not probable, tlmt It wjia pulkal 
down like iimny anothor buildiug in liyzantine times for buildino^ 
over the Partbimon, Ereehtheioii, etc., into (’hristlan 0111110106 .“ 
.But there is no oecaeion for tarrying over the temples of the 
age of Periklcs. And with such books us Lloynl's Afft’ of PerickSy 
Adolf JSchruidtis Pmiitti^Le Z^ytaitcr, AJichaelis' iMr Partl^cM.n 
IKrtelierg’s PenroHe’s J^innpfcs of Affmn 

and KniBt Curtins’ brief but adtnirably written and delightfullr 
entertaining disscrtatidfi Dk AkrojKtlii .4tAf«_with such 
books as the«i at every reader’s command, a l>riof and Inadequate 
account of the creations -if tJw ilays of Athens’ dorv, such as I 
• might give, would he w'orso than auporUuunji.' Ah h sis been 
observed in the prefiice, the pkitnre prcsento.l bv the Atheuian 
Akropolie in the days that immediately followed Perikks ia so 


••• ll msy ™,y wet] bwVe h«m Etre by the prints lo the mw Umple 

who we», of BOUT«, as soxicue to ii nut of tile way ,Uuae „f Hu nlJ lutorie 

were tojovet. Anyway, the fower seem to li„e „„ ebautn of 

^ rts^l 
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fully anfl rJofiTiitdy known, from tli^ biiilJidg^ preserved and fr<>m 
literature, that ditifereiicee of opinion concerning it arc poH^siblc on 
minor points only. Nc^v discoveries nnd more penetniting inves- 
rigatione of the monuinenta we have can make no essentiRl ehaa^ 
gea ill that picture. It ie for these reasons that I iwX'is the age oT 
iV'rikles by, picking op only such fibree iis. arc needed to spin tb& 
threjid iif LiItstorj,\ 

When Kimonos wall wae finished, the Promachoa unveiled, the 
Partlienoo dedicated, the Propyluia ivitli the temple of Athena 
iS'ike erected, ami the Erechtlieion rebuilt,—then the Akro|>ohar 
was essentially complete; and nnt with standing all tljat the later 
Grwks and Romans luiilt upon sind about it* the Akropolis had 
years 1 ^efore received everjttimg that gave to it its historiciil char¬ 
acter and its lutlueiice upon tlie world to Cfome. It stood there 
then, risiug grandly uhi wc the hmy city of coin urn rce luid trade 
in the midst of which it stood, the colossuil iMakij^tal uf die teni- 
pies* with all ire parte working hannonionely tfsgether to ono 
suhlirne work of art, at last one great so id wuilhy siiuctuaiw to 
the daughter of Zcuhi. 

In these days also came to the Akro|x>lis a va^ number of 
votive oticritLge and dedications nf every deecripfion, brought to 
the precinct of the goddess on UTiy and eveiy Oi:!caHioa, by imii- 
vidmils and by the State. Uf vorive otterings on the part of the 
State, PausaniaE mentions several: tlic^Athena Lemnia of Pbei- 
iiias hirnsdf, ns well m his (?) Apollo Famop'ios, tlic lie kale 
EpipvTgi^liiL of bis pupil ^Uknmenea, the Sasandi-ii of Kalaiuift, the 
Athena llygieia of l?yrrlji.iB, Myron’s cow, tie. 

Wo buve lint a very meagre account indcc^d of these great pub¬ 
lic donations; and since sueh is the case uith tbom, how wholly 
unubie must we be to loriu any correct coui-eptioii of the ovei-flow- • 
iiig abundance of tlio offeriags that came from pri^'ate aoarees to 
fill the sacred precinct. 

SX.-THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

The breaking out of the i.Tiilamitous ^var with Sparta, draining 
Atlicns of her money as well as of the llower of her manhond^ 
was still fiat cni HlgVi to put an cml to the architectunil juid jdastic 
adornment of her eitadcL in tlie various shoricr or longiT inter- 
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v:ilw of pfiic'e the work went oot tlioTigh it wiia limited in 

extt.'nt. So, for exuiiipk, the rebuilding of the Erechtheion eape- 
eially vras continued imd euuipleted l^efore the war was entirely 
over, BeHides thiB* the Akrnpolir received even during the wur 
many nu addittitna] ornaraent^ io tJie way of ollbringa of istatuniy^ 
not only froni private iudividiuile, but from the State uls^n For 
esaiuple, in honor ot tlie victory at Sphiiktcria ii bronze Yictory 
W!li!^ dedicated an*] set np upon the citadel,^ and KjkiaBj m a 
token ol gjutitiide for Lib ’Victories, cotirocrated tv the goddess ti 
gilded PnlliidionJ" Tlie deeiirutiun by JIyE?i of the i^liield of the 
^lo-cr^ned Pronnichog, already described^ was also made at about 
thi& time —w further recognition of tiie gcxldess^s protect!care. 
It Wiifc^, fnrtjit-rniore, not hmg before 414™ thatt 1>y the geiier- 
Offity ol CliaerodeniOri^ the Trojan llorw of Stroiigylion was set np 
in hh pluecj iind that Alkihiudcs hung up Im two demean [det- 
ures in the rinakot1ielve*“* 

But important above all the port mite placed ufjon tlio Akropo- 
lij3 ill th[fct day ie the ime of I'crikles by Kre^ilai^^ fiimiliar to every 
istudeiit through die eopice ttint Inive come down to ua. ™ 

AnJ^ tinally^ let ub not neglect at IcuBt to men lion that even in 
thurtc tronhlooB tiiuea Atlietsi* did not forget the gods, hut at no 
little Baerilice cDUBeerittcd new cultiia Btatiies^ a Zeua FoUcub, for 
cxajii|>kp and an Artcinia Emuronm of gold and ivory ('fH-^ihe 
former a ereation of Leocharew,™ the latter of Pnixitclea ^ (proba¬ 
bly the elder). Both new etatues^ l>e it noteJ^ wore placed 
beside the old onea, which Tvere, itidiHid, inartistic enough ^ but at 

“^F4ue. ITp ISfl, Cr, 

“’In F:uC4rc:aTi day th* plutlhg hud Wcima worn nlf. tj, Plut. Nlc. 3; 

Ii itfd f Awaih^^Tww aCrefl twL&* ri t* TTaT^XdAj[pin-&Xn, t ^ i 

XP^rvsLW dz-t 

**^F.Hr Amlophiinct In (brnui^ht oat in 114}, ts, 112B, ivUitdei tei It. 

(y. iIau F*Ujc Sj us. fi J IfCicWT, InMchri/Un (?rir-cAi*cA*j‘ Eildiuiwr, No, ^ + C7 4 I 
40d. ' ^ ' ’ 

“*■ Paob. I, 22+ 7; Plut., i4^£. 1+1; ^hTTRm ap^ Atbkx, xn+ p. 5B4, D. 

Pauh. 2^, 4. 
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the aiune time so hallowed with age that ud new ones could ever 
take ttieir I'lace. Tti shorty the Akrupolia cioiitinued to be the 
eentre of iiitereBt for iirt. and architecture even during that long 
exhiiu&tiug war, and to receire in ever iuerea.4ng uumberB these 
peculiar gih=H of the At her dan people. 

We arc standing now upon the border of AtljE^nian itidcpend' 
ence. With the humiliating reverses of the jears 40^—403 and 
tlte rule of the Thirty Tyrants^ had departed^ i\a far might then 
be, the old glory of Athens. lint before we cross that border^ 
let U 0 eoufiidcr two buildings, of which the one can be dated only 
approvaluately, the other not at alL 

(1) Upon the first temieo to the right, us one passes through 

tlie Propylaia. Paueanias buw the sanctuary of the Branronian 
Artemii? (see pl. xv,), and witlihi it the cliryiaele]>liaiitiiie (?) statue 
nnwk b}" Fra?;:]teles: there stood also within this shrine a work 
of Myron's—a 0^ bronze boy), holding the btiain 

contaiiiiiig the holy water.™ We haive not the faintest sugges¬ 
tion from aiitiiputy tui to when this temple was ereeted. We can 
form no notion in regard to its appearHueo; for not only are the 
ancient authors silent on this point, tint, fiirthermorej not a single 
trace nf such ii temple tiould he found iu tlie lndt exei^valicsns. 
Foundations, indeed^ were found — two porticoes (see PL. xv.), the 
one along the southern, the other along the eastern boundary of 
the Briiuroiiiun terrace, the twa Jiieeting at right aiiglea at the 
southeast corner. The tciuplc itself — ^if there ever really wm one* 
and there must necessarily have been one it' Pnixitelos* temple- 
statue svsis indeed of gold and ivory—mnsL have beep^ completely 
obliterated by the Venetians when they shifted the road loading 
to tlie Akropolia, so that it passed around the south side of the 
Propyl aiiu™ 

(2) ilany Bcbolars luive long clung wnth unjnelding tenacil^ to 

the idea that there was n temple of Atheim Ergane upon the next 
ternice to the castt between the Brjiurouiati ferituse and tbe Par- 
thenon (see pl. xv.) ; hut in the light of the excimitions this idea 

must ho given up witliout reserve; for iu the course of the last 
few years it has growm dearer and clearer that there never was 

« PAUfl. I, 23. 7, 

DiisprELD, MiUh. Afhmt xn^p. 117. 
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upnii tlie jy^ropolifl of AtheiiB a tetnpk of Atbcna as 

Erg^inc. r^nt only waii not tbe trace of such a temple 

diecoYcred thcrcT but wc find instead auodier building whicb 
covers considorably more thun half of the whole terrace, tiDd 
is obviously the lisng-sought Chalkotheke (see pl. xv,); for its 
&hnpc and urningcnK-Tit fin-ldd that it iflionlil haYc been a teniplo 
or anythjng but a great mngarine. It is one of the largest edi¬ 
fices on the AkropuliH — 41 juettes long^ and intdiuling tho porch^ 
wlddi i^ iilioiit uictrcrt deep, 18.50 inetr^'S wide. It conuiBts^ 
fiirthemiore, of only a single great hall, the wait of whicdi 

h the AkroiHjIw wall itiwflf It h of s^oTiiowhat later date than the 
Jhirthenori; for the rock-cut steps (K1-) between tlie two build¬ 
ings were made rontemporanconsly with the Parthenon, and are 
manifoHtly older than the Clialkutlieke, inasTiiuch us they extend 
clear to the AkropuUs wall, MucTi liard work for nothing would 
certainly liiive been spared, had not the stairs been constructed 
earlier than the magazine: for tbe triangle between tlic Clmlko- 
theke and the end yf the utairs was ntadesn, and had to be filled 
ujj* Jims covering thsit part of the stairs completely, Tlie I Par¬ 
thenon is, therefore^ older than the Chulkothekcj but not inneh 
older, Tlii^ proof uf thift is tbuiid in tiie l>iiilding-material in the 
tiamdations: the bmldinga of the v eentni^- b. c, are nnifonnly 
Hnp[)f>rted bv substructions of Peinuens stoiiej tjio?o of the iv and 
ill eenLuriiSB liy siibstractions of breccia* Innsmuch, iberefore, us 
I^eindeus t^tmo wuirJ still eiupluycd for the Cb4dkotliekt% its erec¬ 
tion ^vill ikll at the eml of the v or the beginning of tlie iv cen¬ 
tury n* c,; this, furtliermore, is in complete harmony with the 
ofli<-i:aI recon is* where the first uietiLion of the Cliidkotheke is 
made in tJie year 358 (or 354).^*^ 

The next question is, whsit was kept in this iiniuense niaga- 
?A\w t Tlie inventories of the stewards reveal the fuct 

that its contentH consisted of chaifi^, conches, cups, crowns, shiekla* 
greaveSj etc., eic. One inikTiptinii mentions 15<M| Lakonian 

shield^^; another**^ bears record of 48,;lun objects of Line kind _ 

the name is kisi—and of n considerable number of varions engini^ 

1*^ Domi-feld, jT/if/A- 3Civ, p. 311* 
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of iv4ir besides; ao tbere must Jifive been n greiit arnty *jf rvenpons 
of every sort atoived uway in the fmilding. All this wealth 
belonged to the tepA T17? (the sacred trfJiiEuree 

of Atheittt), and was under the supervision of the same atow- 
nrds m the posaessioiiH of the goddess in the opistliodotnns of the 
Purtbenon. Tlie inventories of both locaHties were Bonaetimeii 
even inserihed upon the same Hlali.i** It thereforo proves to be, 
as Miehaelis long ago oyT\iecrtured,‘“ a “ dependeingr" of the 
Piirthenon, to receive things that could not find lodgment in the 
temple; and now wo find that both magazines—optsthodomos and 
Chalkotlieke — so closely connected in pnrpt)se, are also outwiinlly 
immediately united by mcjius of the wide flight of stairs between 
llietn, 

Jt.-THE AKftOPOLlS IN HELLENISTIC TIMES, 

Fn>in the close of the Peloponnesian War down to ITerodes 
Attikos, there were but two men whoso names have been ren¬ 
dered immortal by their connection with great building projotTts 
in and alxnit Athens—Lykourgos and Phi Ion ; and their aotimiy, 
though epoch-making In Athenian history, was con lined exclu¬ 
sively to the lower city and to the suburbs, Peimiens and Eleuais. 
Lykoiirgos, indeed, by Lia exceptional management as minister of 
finance, was able to 11 ml the nieoua f5)r dedienting ttew tempie- 
fiimiture to AUicnii — -golden Victories, new appliances of gold 
and Htiver hir the profeaaions.nnd so forth. So during the whole 
course of the iv eentury the Akropedis seems to have been the 
recipient of oountlcaa olferings Isjstowed in gratitude for honors 
receivtHl. Among these gifts the votive relieft that were then 
becoming so popular were especially mimeroue; the olleriugs 
were ftir the most part small, for now the means of the i>eople 
were email. But in addition to the reliefs, portraits in marble 
began to multiply. Beside the Perikkts of Kresllas, soon stood 
those of the brave Iphikratea (371 B. c.), and other Atheniajis who 
Imd rtmilcred their eonntiy especially great services. Konon, the 
hero of' the sea, was the first Athenian since Harmodioa and Aris- 

« CU, n, 61. 

iXmrrELEp atlT. p. 811, 
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togeiton to whom Oaring lift* tlie Lotiur oi' having hir^ portrait- 
statue erected upon the citadel Wiis accorded bj the j ant] 
on the aanie [»edestal vvitli bis rtooi] nlso the statue of bis heroic 
son, Timotbeos.'** And still the diflerent kinds of deuoratiiiii 
at lliit! time placed upon tlic Akrgpolis have uot been exlinnsted. 
Artcr his victftrj' at the Grtnikos (334), Alexander sent frora tJie 
booty, as a gift to tbe goddess who bad once suffered ao severtlv 
at the hands of iJie PetwialM, 300 fill! suita of Persian luiiil, Irom 
which twenty-six shields were selected and arranged upon tbe 
architrave of the Parthenon^® 

It was not tintil this periotl that tlie Akropolis was ngidn dtyjo- 
crated, this time by the wild excesses <»t‘ iJeiiietrios Phalcreus, 
who went iki far as to take up his abode in the rurtheijou (304). 
And this disgrace was scarcely pajjt when the ijiliiiituin, Lucharea 
seiaeil the xlkropolk and appropriated to bitnsclf evei'ything of 
value that be conld use. But he was soon cxpelleil, and happily, 
in his precipitous flight frotn Athens, he found it iieceasary, iio 
the atory goes, to kuve the moat of bis plunder bobtiid; among 
this wis even the golden garnient of the l^arlhcnos (sm whicli 
he is said to liave stolen. 

Ill this pL-riiHl we must think of the Akroisdis, however iiuich 
it muy ofleud our lesthetle liwtc, ns nu utmost in credible forest of 
statues. Ill a single yciir no less iliiin 3Q0 statues of JJemetriofl 
vrere erected, of wliich a gtvodly number were jjrotialily upon the 
eitJidcl.'® Nearly all that wils added to .Athens in those years and 
those to lollow, the city owed to the fiivor of foreign bcucfactors. 
We head the list with sucli names as Ptolemy Philadelphns and 
King Attalos 1 1 Imm the latter ctimt* as a votive offering the series 
of pleatic groupa in the soiitlieast corner of the Akropolia, cotjtinu- 
ing the thought embodied in the mcto[H >3 of the Piirihenon; the 
Oigantomaebia, the victory of the Athenians over tbe Aimi?;iin8, 
the rout of the Persians by tbe Athcniatifi at Maratbon, mul, as 

l,2t.aj thf iDicripiioa ii itilt presEnrcd CiA. U; 

MlCIJXKr.lti, Mittk. Aihan I, p, 2aa. 

I«ni? iiwcrlptlua tLAl erpkturd tht dwiicutu-D tan: 'AXiEarJ|>« ♦tUi'nii Jraj el 
*EX\i,wi TM,y AaaSaii».l»r iwi rfle tO, Avler Kafeweerrae. Cf. AXR. 

A». I, 19 , T ? Plut. 19 i HlciiARLUi, PitnA., pp. 42 - 11 . 

■"littter tbe; all diiappeared with the (jicopliun ot a single one. ami that one 
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the last link in the clL«uti of Helleiue glorj, Attalos’ own vietorv 
over tha fiiiuls in 229. Tiieu oame EumeneK II, Attiilow 11, 
AntiochosIA' (Eptphanes) and Antigonosi. whose Diiiuefi scarcely 
need to be luentioned as lovem and benefiictors of Athens. 

W hen all this is coiiHidcrcd, it ceases to be a matter for any 
wonder that Pausanlas mentions (so few of all those jHirtriiit. 
Statin'S, votive ottcringg. etc., or that Polcmon, even in that early 
day, already ibiind materLal for four and fleliodoros for Mecn 
books concerning the Akropoilis witli its votive oftbrings. And 
soon the open sjiace abcnit the temples no longer fnifficed for the 
gifta that were brought, and the vcij’ steps of the [etiiples were 
occupied by statues and reliefo; and there, beside representations 
of a religions or mythological character, stood even portrait- 
statues as well, where they Love left their traces unto this day, 

X(.-TH£ AKROPOLIS IM ROWAN TIMES. 

From Sulla to ITudrinn tliere wns little done in tlie way of 
puhlic hi n I ding nr impiovement in Athens, but there was also, 
happily, little injury done to o iiat was there before, ’While the 
treiisurea of art in Corinth were taken ivithout merty and I'arricd 
oft' to Home, and the buildings of the city mthlessly destroyed, 
the conquering Roman slioivcd, geueiatly speaking, great respect 
for the intellectual greatness and artistic eignifictmcc of Arhens 
and symred the public monuments. Even Solla, when in tlio 
First ilitliradatic War he hiol stormed the eity, flofHicHl her streets 
with hloixl and tlireatened her vith utter nnniLihition, even ><Ti l1a 
allowed himst-lf to be dissuaded hy Roman senntoi'H and Irieuds 
of Rome from otirryiiig out his dreadful threat. And tiiougb 
his lien tenant, Gains f^eriboniiis Curio, blockaded the Athenian 
tyrant, Aristion, within the anclont fortresii—tor a fortress it still 
was, and a powerfiil one, — and ftnally by stuTving the garrison 
out got possession of tlm citadel, still the buildings upon the 
sacred rock and In the city proper remained mdouched, at l^t 
by Roman hands. Not so, however, the Peiniieus. But tho 
worst that Sulla did after the surrender of ArL^tion was to appro¬ 
priate to his own use some tifty ytoimds of gold and 600 [rounds 
of silver that he found in the opisthoduinos of tlie Parthenon. 
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Xotliiiig definite can be said in regard to the ehilng^ tlifit 
took pitiee upon the AkrO[H>lw in the aformy dmes irom Sulla to 
the founding of the empire, ^ftid Antonins rame and succeetletl 
in wedding Athena (with a wedding present of 1,000,060 
dnifhrin^ from tho stiil tu adder ALlieuiana), and in bavnug Uiin- 
aelf installesl and worshipped m a new DionvHOH, vnth Cleoputra 
ita a new goildesa of the citadel. Still a nob tbUy did nn hnriUj 
and the Akropolis contirujed tlowia to the vmt and systematic 
art-rohberiert of Nero exempt from any aeriona loflat^* 

Sot only did the Romans spare the treasurt* of tliiit holy hill^ 
but they also now began to vie with other pliilhellenic foreigners 
in the etibrt Ut uiigment tJnit s[>lendid iiiberitauve of tie by 
further ofleriuga of their ow^n. And then not only Akropolia, 
but dty proper as well, became Ikirly crowded with houoniry 
BtatueB to Eoraan govcniorHj jfrietorSj and other RomimH of 
ity who had in aay wise shown fiiTOr to the city. Among auch 
moimmeuta the equestrian statue of Oetaviati'a great engioetirj 
Agrippaj might eapecially he nicntiorn-d. It was erected about 
27 15- c., and stood upon a pcdeatiil Id.To metres highj vvliidi stjll 
exists almost inhicrt at eutranee of the I^ropylaiu, and directly 
iQ frunt of the anUi of the I^iniikotheke *** (hco vl, xv). 

In the fir^t decades of tho empire the demand for honoraiy" 
Staines became so great that the means at the city's dispostd were 
far from sufficient to meet it. What w to be done ? The 
Athenian peo[dej to satisly their Roman patrons^ had ro^.'ourb'ie to 
the coutoinptihle expedient of taking the statu ed^ of their fathers 
and of their gods and making them serve a now end,^ A new 
inscription upon the old btwa^ usually sufficed to transform a god 
or hero into m bupristiEil Roman. But when this new christen¬ 
ing failed to aatiaiy, tlieu the heads of tht.ise perfect crt.4itions of a 
cautory long post must come off and make way for the portraitH 
of the flciom? of proud licme. 

The most r^jTitarkabla iaaovution upon the AJcropolia, in hnpe- 
jial times, was the erection of a temple to Roma-Auguatus. A 

The dbtiine^ b&tw^n ptiulcHtftl aid ^nUi Tt not mf»n tLan 1,00 mdtn. 

Of. Sudilii?, ad. Paus. 2 , 4 , 
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RomA cult''** had existed in AttiODis for a contur}' before the builds 
iiijf of the tumple, which [iroimbly took place about 15 e. c. It 
e?too(l, itA the eicavatioiis of 1S87 disclosed, oqnure in tlie a\is of 
the Purtheiioij, arid at a distnuce firom it of only iwentT-three 
metres kn the east (see plan). Structural pieces of the building 
(among them the part of the arcliitruvo that bears the deilicsitoiy 
inscription)lie dose by and buve long been known. These 
portions of the upjier part, together with the recently discovered 
foundations, an; sufficient to give us u pretty fiiLr idea how the 
temple luiiat have looked; it ivua, we observe, a cireulur building 
of white marble, aurrouiided hy a colonnade of nine Ionic col¬ 
umns,’^ and similar to the Philippeion at Olympia, but much 
smaller; the diatueter of the stylobate of tbo Bi»ma temple meas¬ 
ures imly seven metres, while that of the Phili[ipeioii measures a 
very little more than twice much ; the number of columns 
also is exactly twice the number encircling the temple of Romo- 
Augnstiis. 

Tints we find the Roman Em|>ire and the Roman Emperor 
received into the sacred circle of tho deities of tJjc Akropolis; 
atul os their temple stood exactly in the angle between the great 
temple and tliu great altar of Athena(see ri*. xv), the sacrifices 
offered to tho Politis must at the aatuo time also have been shared 
by Itome and the founder of the empire. The Panathenaica also 
belonged no longer excbtsivoly to Athena, but was combi uchI with 
the festival of the emperor; and so in everything, from that day 
on, Roron-AugTLsituB appear upon the Akropolia aa reeognlaed 
rival of Athena I'olias. 

Ai a ivw>ni fl>r tier sisLilancv In the Third MnccdmiiiLn Wsr, th« Rl^uhui 

\ail nMUtmi It.* Atb^na fljilLitrbus-, DeloB mnsJ LstunuB. Deltrt wuj 

Ik viiltuiTik' ptf<i^gkQ U> thu Athanimu^ tuiiJ m rwo^^liition of thdf obligntJoa to 
Kninfl, ttp Ronnif cult wm inititiiEMi. The fll^t IJnqm^MitTon of nn 

f>rwaT5 ttkiut l£)0 II. C. The UT-Enpl? Ih> KornU might been unicteii ihenp 

but Albsn* was in tkeua jewn too poor, tluit Lhn Qntira fulfllmcnt uf tliEir ob|i^ 
tlons wasi |>:>ftpon«^ iintii the latu^r |.iaift H>r ikd first c^otur^' Worn uuj ern, (Jf. 
WAL'EHsrrTH, i, [r. fJ 41 , not^ L 

^Tln* inseriptiDll CC/<?» l, 478) tlindri : ^0 Kit 

rrpn'tTjyaOt^nt ir^ rvh arUrni lla^i^wuf raH ZiSKdHrf iep^urt |Mt 

wtidvv " AXAE^ufl %vyitTfi6t, ^ri ^A^ir -Ptw [4]up£upgf 

I>oa.i'^KLi>,, AfjffA. Aihsii^ 3CIV, Sfl4. 
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Peculiar m ite kind, nt iciiM in (Ireece, as wdl ns in rt« ai^londor^ 
as W 1 W the great marble staircisise kyidmg from the ao called gate oi 
Beule**^ up to the Propvlaia, atill there is not a single triintwor- 
thy ulluslon in ancient literature from wbk-h we can iider, ofeii 
approximatoly, the date ofite eonatriicdon. it is n matter lor no 
surprise, tlieretbre, that every [xissibk varietj- of liaku has been 
assigned to it, from Perikkw dorm to Augustus,'"' and even to 
Kerio,"'^ Duke of Athciu*, in the xv century. The spade, I think, 
hae solved this much disputed question also. At any rate, it 
miuht biivo been cleur before to the careful observer that tlie 
stairs were not built until after the erection of the monument oF 
Agrippa, for the latter does not face the stuirway, ufl it ccttoiiily 
would have done had it l;Hjeti act up subsequently to the bmhhug 
thertfof. But ill clearing up the space about Bcuk s gate, it 
appeared that the towers that flanked tlie gate must have Irfeti 
built contCJUporuneoiiBly with the staircase j for both tlic courses 
of the huttross-waUs tlial indoiie the flight of stairs, and also tluwe 
of the suljfitmcturc beiieuth the stopa ihcmsclves, arc carried over 
into the horijiontal coureos of the towers.'"' For the towers, mores 
over, we already had from inBcriptions'*'im iippniximato date— 
the first half of the first eeiituiy of our era. Towers and stair¬ 
way, however, arc evidently older than Heuk s gate, and the older 

irhw cun^uctfijd thn fiicHViitli>ni tnniio bv Llit govtmmnntp d5&- 

thn^s Sn IS.'ili, iknil from him It rwfliTcd iu mitiify. 

^ WACiuiilxfrn, -SMf jliAmp t, p. flT4: It wiu j-Kirhaps umkr Augiu^iu. anJ 
jit bli espiiti#!-', tfeal JlJtirenffls wafr UuUt, Acul ysiL/' bu rttuliomli- lidda, 

tony il^ <iri^ of tha latur AthuUil-lrjvnni; I'topcrore.’^ BoisK, Prvjfi/- 

Ben tbSnlci thfl dfflEtiiietlon of Ebe T^Inesiklttnn njKfiKnHt^h muiE hiivo fifigun with 
Bu\K ^ thut tiLig l«3 ycftTii biter It new fSlflit of itniiB hommiijtJ* Accqjd- 

iujfly ha ftHlgTii the year 38 a. D. nn A probabhs dute fnt it* t-*jtLltrvlt:diin- 

lilt tt VA^po(i d'Amjtif.it. m L N portK4il<!0»*^criiipart!e 

(EguI^) jMW AM iempt r/<5 AVKo {3CV p?ntiary)p imd the ITiiKMI b& 

&ficHh«4 for this vtaw li tint the itiureaM IstckP ihfJ (rb*rA*lPr nf tmdEnt workjimn- 
ihip: th^s joiaSn^^ m* not ciai^tr unii thijM h m nvurked diflV^nincc Utwram thii flthd 
tha mftl HellcMt' woria wpan the mMcl. 

Di!im' riLD, A ihtn., X i v ^ p^ 120. 

t“ (1) Tbe dwlioitory Ipscription ^IlCaEE, Ih^Kiyr. ci/I, p. SOfl, DOta 1)^ 

MHj^ic(X?Wcrtf ^'kuLpl}}^] Kvd drA d-irwiwferS^, It rvX^iml ri 
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fhrMliold botivcfn tlib to wore liiy iiior 0 tltiii! flireo fttt high it 
than Boiile’a. We know that thiit inuEt be so for throe rea^onH : 
(1) For a dishiiiue of threi* fbot above thu prewont thn'shold 
(Tk-ula'e) the iiehhir of tlie towore U left rough and unfinighed; 
it wag urtt intondefi lo hu soeu. (2) Inside tlio gate the towers 
extended fitrther inward, ns the still exiating toundatioiis alnmd- 
ajitly artost; ami (;i) the lust four or dvo stops at the hidtom oi 
thtj flight are sti-epor timn the rest and of ditferent extnstniotiou. 
These last four or five ste[js, then, wore eluiiigcd to suit the now 
which, for some rcaHoii or other, Vi'as made to swing ii^kid a 
throshold set a littio deeper than the okkr one Imtl been, Beuli’p 
gate is, therefore, n later and prolmhly stieiigor substitute for a 
gate thiit htttl been tlierc before. 

The next rjuet^tion is: when wtis the inuHivation of tlio 

made ? This also cun now be established ivith L-ompnratJvc 
preekion; for, na JiaB long been known, tlie gate ia built, in part 
St h-iifit, out of the ehorftgic monument of -Nikias. Ifow, if this 
liittcT origimdly skiod itt tin- northeagt arc of the Odcioii of Regilla 
(tig. 1), ng Ddrptbld Ims all but proved, U was demonstrably 
pulled dowu when the Otleion was hitilding. flliy foundations 
of the meuunient us undoubtedly tbund their way into the stilg 
structure of the Odeion, the urohttrnvo widj the inseriptiou, tlie 
triglyphs and metopes found their way into the nijper pari nf the 
gate, where they have retnuined unto this day. Tiie theatre 
liuilt by flerodes in honor of his wife, Kegillu, w^as ert-cted, as we 
know, betiveen 160 und 177 a, and the guiikmnrke of the 
arehitect of the gateway uptm the enmice-piec^, to imlicate tiio 
order of theii- DULcesaloii in iiuilding,’" as well as tlie urcljilectund 

style of the whole gatowiiy jind the insuriptiung hiiilc into it_all 

of them earlier than IlerodcH Attikus — ^poiut to the same dale,” 
With the fbregtiing demount ration we have won tor the history 
of the Akropolis tivo facte of no little iinportamre: (1) Tliat the 
Etaircaae from the hexastyle of the Projyhiia down to Eeule's 
gates tvas forjiied, os it were, in one mould with the towers 
beside the gate, in the first half of the l centutr a. o, j and (2) 
that even the builders of the great flight of stairs did not as yet 

T!ic y Mf of Heel I l»'a (lifjitlj, The j-sir ihf nEroda' deith, 

Dourrx-LDi AlAwn^ X] ir^ pp, 
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(Ijira to leave the citadel niifirnTificd, hnt felt themBelvefl forced to 
surround their ^ideinUd atairwaj with wiill and towers. The 
erection of lieuli^s gate latei' on wa^ simply to eti'engthen the old 
gateway in tlie defeuaory Avail ulready there. The concluaion ia 
unavoidable: oven down intiji the times of tlio Runian Empire 
(imtil the last hiilf of the ii century a. d.), the Akropolis remained 
a fortreas, with a strong defentiory Availj'** 

With the hnilding of tlte stidrway the appennince of the court 
ill trout of the Pro|iylaiii was completely changed. The old wiiid- 
1111 ^ road had disfcipjjeafecl, and the method of approach was now 
tWHi-tbld: that which Avas oxolnsively for foot-passengere led 
through Beule’s gate, nud thence up the stairs. The atidrAvtiy 
itself is divided into two sectioua by a landing tliat oactends clear 
tiero^^s the middle i>f the llight, Jl^doAV the landing the flyers 
extended unintcmiptcdb iivros^s the Avhole breadth of the Akro^H^ 
above tliey were broken into two parti]Id flights by the 
second method of approach, the road for horses and sacrificial 
unimals^ Avhich eatiie in directly from the Boutli, through tho 
entrance used until ii few years ago, post the Nike bastion, pass¬ 
ing then between the parallel fliglata of ^tc^ps, and so thrnngh the 
oetitral door of the Propylaia to the Akrnpolie 

In the course of tliis period Nero had como and carriei:! nwiiy 
many of the pricdes«s treasurer nf the Abro[H:>li& of Athens for the 
adornment of the Rome that was then rising froui the ashes of his 
grejit bonflrCi He had reduced art-robbery to a science and pniC- 
tised it extensively; imd it Avan under hic^ rule that Athens first 
autiered severe loss in Avorh^^ of art. But though Myron's cow 
and many other geiiis of the cLissical perifal Avandered ofl* to 
Rome to please the emperarT Athens still retained the most of her 
art treiAsnres. 

But Hiidriun soon folli:>wed Nero, and Avith him carnc a revdAi- 
fleation of art in Athens. TTir^ coming/* says MWhaelis, wiisi a 
last bright my of sunshine before the closing in of a dark and 
cheerless night.” What Ferities had been to the Akrnpolis, 
Hadrian was to the city proper. But his monnmental buihlings 
and splendid Avorka were confined to tijc lower city, and ao we 
may pass hun hjp 
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LLftdriaii’s esample hidpireil a yoiuigor L^cjnttimporiiry, Ilorades 
Attikofl, u great scholar and thui of uuUmited 

nicnnj^i to turn his favor the niiTrensity city. But* like hifl |>re- 
doccBsor, he milliona nixni iinlliaiis upon the \owet city, 

while the Akropolia tbrtnjiately received initliing init a few 
HUiltiefl in hifl honor. 

In the later Imperiid tiiuieii the hui^e^L^e in the number of nrchi- 
tiH^tural ornfimcnta in Athens wtis very imsignificunt. But with 
atiiroeB of bronze nnd niarblo, Athens w»fi hi led a.s never Ijeibre. 
With the Inst of tlie Antonines nrehiteetund iictivity in Athens 
ceases entirety. From now on the whole glory of Athens wiks 
her pitst. We Inive ncjw to trace the ilcitruetion and dii?jipjic=‘ar- 
nnee of the hciiuty und splendor lent to the Akivi|K)h3 by the 
ceding centuries. 

At the close of tire iv century,™ the Goths under Alario pushed 
into Greece niul overran the C{>untiy ; but, in spite of all the dii- 
aeters that overtook Altika al tlkclr hainls^ the glories of the 
Akropolis — the [“'iiithontm nrid the T^arthencis^ theProniachoa^ the 
Ereehtheion, and the Propyiaia—stiU shone in all their pristine 
splendor. But with tlie changed jittitnde of the empnarors towaid. 
heathendomj Athena waa doomed to decline and deeiij. 

Xll.-THE AKRGPDLIS IN BYZANTINE TIMESp 

The Emperor Constantine the Great (^114—36-S) was the first to 
spread ChriKtian influence over all the Hellenic world witli impe« 
rial power;, and yet neither ho nor his two great suecessorsj Con- 
etantios H (35E-d01) and Julian (Stil-SBl), laid a destivying hand 
upon tlic art or architecture of Athene. On the contniry;^ all 
three were ardent fricndB of the city^ and some of C'onBtaiitineas 
officers, especially Cerhf>nius„spent large sunis of iinjiiey to repair 
damage that had been doue either hy the GotliR or by the earth¬ 
quake of 343. 

But wlicn Theodosios 11 (408^460) came to the thrcnc;, the 
Athenian horizon grew suddenly ^hirkerp The ancient paintingis 
in the Stoa PoildlCj executed by Polygriotos^ and rcprcacntiiig the 
glorious deeds at anee.Htral days, iwre the first objects to attriLd: 
the envy and cupidity of the young emperor. About the 

SM AlaHt pAMed ThflfTDopyI kj In 8^5. 
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PnrtheiKffl la meutiont-d for the Iiist rime: " mid alie iinibnhlv dis- 
npi>eiireHl «>on iiHisr tlmt tlate from fUe .sucred shrine thnt for nine 
<-(Mituriee slie hud gnnrdcd. In tlie V century the (’liristiiin 
Clinreli at AtlieiiB, 'vvliieh htid hitherto been very weak, eeemeJ 
smtdenly to rise In power and iudnenee; and this probably made 
it easier for Theoilosioa IT to euiry out his wisbeu. Tiironghout 
bifl reign Athens wus eoiitiimally plundered to enrieb (.'onetonti- 
noplc. t'P to rills time it had been exeeptional tor im ancient 
temple to be tmnetbriuer] iiiUi a ehurcb, and so it reniaiiia almost 
a matter of certainty that in the v century (.’bristianlty bad not 
vet made ite wav into tlie temples of tbc Akropolis. lint in the 
year 435 the onier came Irtmi Kinj^iemr Tbeodosioti IT: Ctuicia 
faits tfwijilfi., delkhra . . , . destrwi cojdociKsniff/'te teummd/i; Chris- 
tuiim rdiffiom.s -lign i tr/nari * A11 hough we have no dob tn le record 
in regard to the matter until G30,fli.ill it is safe to presume that it 
was not lomj after the jiromiilgarion of tiio eilict that tlie I’art lie- 
non, Erechtheion, Cliidkotbvke, ftr,, were converted into Chris¬ 
tian chiirfhes. Tn accordance with the then prevailing custom 
of dedicating tlie tein[>le of a heathen god to that saint who w*sis 
moat nearly the oonnterpart of the pagan deity, tlie I'urtheiion, 
the shrine of tho virgin goddess ol wisdom, was turned over first 
to St. Soi>bia, and not long atlenvnrd to the I’nnagia—the Yir^n 
Mary. In like manner the temide of the knightly Theseiw became 
the church of Ht. f-ieorge. 

Tn the conversion of Greek teniplca into eburehes, tbc first cure 
of the Christians was for the orientation of their place of worship, 
that tbi! altar might stand at the eawt end. In the i^aac of tlie 
Parthenon, in tinier to aee(iiuplis]i the desireil end, it livas iiGces* 
sary to cat a dtwr tliroogh the western eella-wall, for there bad 
been none there before, and in that ivay the west end became the 
front, and the opisthodomos tlie luutliex of the new elnm h. Tbc 
old entrance would, of eonise, be entirely closed up by the build¬ 
ing of the apse. 

nr The faniaioil 3f ri >pUt«niit, Proktia, telb how a bequtittil women iippeHr 4 !d to 
him In n dream and hade him prejmre hl^ boiue, fi>r Ihe itasnn of Athena wlabed to 
ronnmail dwell with him. TliU wio the token lh»t the muat aoon lenvo her owo 
house. And, W a mattoraf fact, 111u ChriatiAiu goon aAarwnrd rtimovod the glAtSC 

from thp Piirllipnoo+ 
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Tlie thought of the bartarons treatment t^uffercd by aneieut 
ill tlie Lun<li of thu eiirly Clmfliiime Touses tlie indijjua- 
liou of 111 ! lovei'fi of lltlleuip mittquirii'fl; atid yel our puiu nt the 
fkfaeoment tlmt we beliold nuiy lit luwkrated by tlie ponaldera- 
tioTi tliiit, if tliese peerlei« tempi os^ hud not baeu coti verted into 
thurebiift, tJtey mijjht Imvc lieen ruthlesBly destroyed iie niouu- 
meiitfl of idolittrv, slmruig the fati; of many imotlier building ^ 
like the A^klepieion—of which the Church could make no use. 
The pediments also did not reundu Dutouehed. Even in the 
earlier Uy xantine tirnoB the Atlicmi at least had diafippciarad from 
hotli peiliTiieiitBof the l‘nrtheni>n,Jmd in herpliiee were Bubatitated 
niehea . presuniftldy ^sith nepreaentutionB of aaiiita. Tlie col tun ns 
were used na u aoi't of dmreh rocard; thore are still to be fotitid 
aemtoheil upon tiie eolurans of the rarthenou iioticoB recording 
tlie days on ivhieb tlia dignitJiries of the church had lUed. The 
Inst Jute is llyO. Other inscriptions contain short ejaculatory 
pniTcrs, tests, —such as are tit he found on the walls of the 

caiacomlis of Home."* 

A period of almoBt total darknesa, unbroken hy the light of a 
single important notii?a eoiiccrning the Akropolis, t>egiri3 \rith 
Jurtinian (527-565) and contijuics Jovni to tlie latter [art of the 
middle ages; even from that time on it ifi possible to trace out 
the Uistorv of but few Iniililings. Justinian, out of jealousy tor 
the new academy at Constantinople, dealt the University of 
Atlmns its deathidow; Athene, os the educational centre ol the 
world, consef[uetitly became u thing of tlie [Hist. Eut im an art 
et'iitre it fltill remaiucHl Ids lawilil prey. The splendid church of 
iSt, t^nphiu at the tbjkk'n Horn was building, and to give it grtuie 
ill id beauty, Athens ivias plUTidernl without limit. We are told 
that not only sciilpturiii*, but eohimns and buililirig'material of all 
eorm were trans]iortcd to the naprial for tlmt purpose, ami that 
tlio classic liiiildings of Athens furnished a eouveiuont quarry tor 
.Justinian’s architects.™ 

The veil of the dark ages then closes in alsnit the city of tuonn- 
ments. Tlie light of letters iiml seicucc la extingnished; the 
workshop of the arts and of industry, the home of the Muses and 
of wisdom is now heard of only a.s a story and no longer simght 

W M1 cn A ULts, i3i!J-VortA. , p, 62. 'w ty. H icttTza niw, Am, p, 21T, 
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"bv Jidmiring i^tmugorpi from all partp of tlie world: it now 
ttecojne simply n fort in u wetik^ declining lund.”^ 

Xlir.-THE FRANKS IN ATHENS. 

Tn 1204^ while the eru^uiers uniler Enrioo DjidiIoIo^ the great 
l> 0 |je of Venice, sind rlie fanious^ ilargnive Boiiifiieio 11 of MiHit- 
ferrat were engaged about the Botiiioro^j SgoTu^ pi* of Nauplia uroae 
ftTu! overran ilidtlle Greecej eaptiired Atlieiu- and hanu^l it to the 
ground^ but failed to get pijssesision of the Akmpijlis. In \ he 
next yew (1205) BonifudoT now made King of TheHynloiiikti, 
appeared in Athena widi his victorious Burgiiinliiiiis niul Lotn- 
harfls^ and after no great struggle olituined po&fM.isaioii of the 
AkropoliH, plunderod the ehurtdiesT snid tlieti tmns^tbrraed them 
fiTjm orthoilox into Romiin Catholic churchL^, 

Thus Attiku and B^potia tiime under the away of the Burgun¬ 
dian Otto de la RnehtM^ur-Ougnmij who, us Grand-Seignior of 
Athena” tfK)k up his rt‘tfidence upon the Akroiiolia, But of the 
clianges uuMle hy tlie Freueli dukea (12(I5“1311J or hy the Cutu- 
hin^r v^dio sucecedfcHl t}ie!3i (1311-13851^ we know nhHolutely iiotli- 
ing- We are better inforrneth however, witli regard to tlio 
opcnttions of the Floreiitine dukes, to whom the Cutulinifi in 
tom were forced to yield (1385)* ITiider their dyiiaaty Athena 
once more Houriehed. The firat ttvo Acchuuoli t^iok eonsidi:ndile 
pride iu beautiftdug their city. Tliey biiih upon the aoutli wing 
of the Prnpylaiii tiie miglity tower* which overlook^^d the whole 
Attic pkiii and the ecu irom Megani to Hydra and Cape Zi^ter*^^ 

T1h3 only powbls itema uf mltrijst rpccrdeJ up lo iliu tlmu uf iM^oupuLion 
by the Frjuiku taii; (I) ths Tkll af IT^ vhu-, lu tokun cf hti ^nttiludE ti» 

ihe iJelj VLr;^n fur bli TicrtnnE^ th€9 HulgAtriniu, h^ia u. uki^iriildiseTiL triunkph 
upijD the Akropolid ifAiil dedicatsHl yinry ntid hur ml (tliD PjiUlitriki-'n]^ 

K larga number ot prccieiw offerings, jimong thejn a silver dove (thu avintwl iT Lhe 
Holy Gho«t^ that ever H Uttered ftboT-e the alUkr. And (K) we have a rvpun onneem- 
ing tbo great church upon the Aknjpolii tH>tuing %a m by utay uf dlfttiint IcetiLud^ 
A pllgriiu, Siiemilfp had juiimi3yed Iheaua to Aihen^p and ne inakR 4 meutkiu of au 
ei^er-humEng Jump ihut hung Lu the ubtiruh of the Miuli^nna. 

l™ JkKHS, Fn>p., p^ Tp ascrihue thebiLOilkn^ of tbc lower not te. the Frmlikji but to 
the Turts ; how a Turkish ttkwcr ur a Tnrkuh Wall differ? fniui a Frankish tower 
(jt a FmiikUh wall, ualeM it ■huuld happen to outitain h eontempomry rnscrlptiuop 
I lill unahl^ to say, and id kafe the qu^afion Uuaniw^red. IIlkT^UBUOr pp_ 

IMnnd 22H, asqrib» it to the Uur|;nndinn dukes, Thle also !« conceivable^ but 
leas piTiibabio; It Is ths Itikllaih dukci of whom iuth □urutTUCtioni aretocharau- 
Icrifltio, 
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The tower filktl the whole south wtii^* the nilddle hall im*! the 
PiJiiikotheke were turnefl to other iiweB; the hitereoliimmationfi 
vfVTi^ liuilt up with walls eontmtnii_s twf^ rows of wuulows^ a floor 
was put in tiiakiisg t^vo storiew tor executive oificcs; uliove the 
eiitubktiire weis h thiF<i ^tory for the dwelling, and in t>tis 
tht Pri »pjlaifi wiiji tH>n verted into ii jmhz^o d V Jirdttnm in wliieli 
the Aeciaiuoli lived. They lur therm ore united the Xikepvrgos 
Tvitli the ] pedestal of the Agrfppu nion nine lit hy iin immourte 
detensory wall 7-8 tiietres thick, which at the tmine tiuie served to 
supjiort li iiiie temice iti tri>iit of the palace of the Duke and a 
battery on top. To make the deteiisc complete another wall CEf the 
same sort wiLs hidlt lietween tlie moiniinent of Agrippii and the 
corner of the Piiuikotlieke. 

These fortifications iigi^in ueceseitnted a ehtinge in the approiudi^ 
In the days of Perikles, uml liLfore, the road wound w[> over dit- 
fereiit temici^s to the Propylaia; in tlie timeH. of the Roman Em¬ 
pire and tbr centuries after, people had dim bed to the AkrojHilifl 
by the splendid marble stains; iiow' agnin the a^scent wasitrnuiged 
in winding curves I it led thnmgh a gate bi^i^bie tho p>edestid of 
Agrippa, tlien tnrnt-il abarply alEfuft to the w>Utb, [taAsed around 
south of the great tow-er^ through the last gate aiul over the tiw- 
gotten siinetuary of the G races and the great Pelasgte wall, 
now for the first time deinolislied, into tlie Akroiw-plis proper. 

The whole AkropoUs ntiw reverted once more to its original 
puipos<.' — ^that of a citAidel. Pnt it must be made to eorrespond 
with the new metluKla of warfiirt), and wcu^ ncnordinglY fittcil out 
with barracks, chanljf!:^ tk rontk^ fenv-pldns and underground gtd- 
leries^ widi reservoirs nml magazines, with walls pnivideJ with 
battlements arid enihrasuros, and until Ijatteries at every point. 
Kim on s w^ullp h owever, had pot In-en built with modern enginets 
<d' attack in view, nor was St cidculatcd ever to defr gunpowder 
nnd iron balls. it wsis in these very limes that artillery 

began to play a eauHtde ruble rfile as u means of a I nicking sti^mg- 
bohis, nnd the ulJ walk, negleetcil as tiiey had bwii for centTiri<fs, 
were at many points in no eomlitioii long to reai^^t a iieavj^ van- 
nonade of shot and fIu-IL To meet lids new Tieetl and make the 
wall boinlHpmtd; tliey douhkil nnd even tripled its thickness. 


FAim, I, 3. 
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Tlu-scv nfttT fnMUunit repair, ate tlie that 
of the tntveler l-vday, te?peemlly on the south side of die A.kro[^ 
olis auil in <*n the iiortlu tliey are iailU of anitdl iiK^ea of 

»lone im‘!julnrly piled toaether with u vast lunoimt ol mortiir and 
btiuecl up with nuiiienJUS huttresses. ilerc and theixi a picfe 0 
the nioilvtu wall has hrokeu away tevcalili^f the maAiive, mortur- 
leas, urtlilar wall of Kuuon almost uiist: rate lied. 

The Klorenthu-s huiU uxtenalvelv upon and ahonl the Akrep- 
olis, but tliey niade spnriiig use of aueieut rimteTinls. 
lUiy^t P-irt Hie DUtteriiil tiikeii fttmi buildiu^ i> 

ByKuiiMTie period. . - i 

'Sueli was the eomUtion of tbe AkiviiKtlis wuth the pnnctpal 
temples etill praetieally uniiOuted, wiit-ii in 145fl it passed uito 
die hands of Ha- Turks. 


jeS^-THE AKBOPOLIS UNDER THE TURKS. 

Tlie la\vk-H.s condition of affiiirn tViut obtained at the court of 
the last of the Aeciaiuoli in Allieus maHle h a eomparutively 
mutter for Mohammed II, the conqueror of I’oufftutidnople, to 
aimeK Athens to Ids kin^rdoiii. In l4o6 Ids general, (Tjniir, Toot 
possession of tlu- lower city and in June, UoW, Fnineo II sumn, 
dared the Aki-oiiolis also. Tim Sultan himself se»ou tiilerwiird 
visited bis new [jossr-sstions and was ao chartned with the beiiutl' 
and splendor of the remains of the amieiit hIuvs, that he treateil 
die city, l■(lnside^illg tlait he wae a Turk, with gr* ai kindtiem 
rHsilurAga, to he sure, t(s:.k up hk residence upon the AkTo[>- 
oli»; the Propylnia became hifi heialiiuiirterB, dm Kreciitheion 
his harem, wbUe, strange to Bay. the Purtheiioii was led to dm 
airlstians as their chief place of worship in the city. Ills suli- 
onlinnU's covered dm .Vk'nipolis with their iiiiBerahle dwelling- 
honscs ; diey cxtendeil the casamutes for their camion j they built 
the great vrill on the soutliwest. thmugli the gate in which until 

_ it is now' remfivcd entirely—sdl visitora to the Akrop- 

olis bad to pfifiB, and strengthentd the circuit wall of tlie citadel 
*till furtlmr. 

After dm tjultan’s tii>t visit to Adiena, the Pardienon was still 
retained as a Christian chureh. Tint when, two yearB later (1460), 
Moliamiimd retunied from sulyugating the 1‘ehipoimesoE and 
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fi>und the AtUeDi:mt> plotting itgaini^t hie rnk, h^ not only re- 
nioved the leiiilern of th^ eoiiapirattv hutalso^ to panisilt tho rebde 
still ftirther, ^^onvcrt^^d the ebnreU into ft iiio&f[ne (14+10), Foitu- 
imtely, however, this wfts ^u■compli^ 1 hed without ejiueiug much in¬ 
jury to the huihlitig. The tirst thing for the pi+jus Mnsstjlmuti 
to do WJie to cover tip tlie deU^sLed [sieturea of aainta upon the 
wiiUtt isith i\ giLftxl hejivj eoftt uf whitewash; anti then on the 
wtsiJth [Hi^Ie of tlie old opistlioflonioa they rcurtnl ni ^ — a won¬ 

derful appetiduge to the inasdive proportions of the Dijiie temple 1 
—ft tall ftiid alimder minarer^ aiel to ailhrd aceesa to it they eut in 
exeeecliugly rough mid hurhftn>ini Tnrkkh ffti^hum a door in the 
woi^t wall of the cel hi. A riew of the Akropnlii^ dniwii i n 1670^ 
gWm iiii ii t'aiHy eomplete riew of tlie ecmdition of the ImiMiugjs 
at that time. 

A till die II again for two more einturieft Athena JLaappeare 
almost totally from history. The Mo&km+j kept e>ci"hi:a'ne [Kiasea- 
flion of rl ie Akro[JoHn ihi ring all that tiine, and, with their dii^tike 
for any ol^ject of art, of how many iirioeleas works of ^leulpttire 
rmiKt tlieir religious fanatidsm have rohhuHl \\a during those hvo 
centurioSi Ami yet down to 165G the Akropol is had still suffer eJ 
no great entastr^-iphei We know I hat the Turks either froni reli¬ 
gious etmvieriou or from tlownright di^pravity had long S^een aetivts 
in detftcing the stuliiEui^d momimentii tluit lay near at hand* ^vo 
know further that eiltteftkd vainhils from enlightened Europe in 
their very for aiitiqiiitiL^ eoiitimied the w^ork begun by the 
Miisi^nhmins, for tisey earried itway the anniller pieec>*iof sciilptni'e 
uud scattered them ail over the w'orid and delhced those tlmt they 
could not carry iiway^ by brenkiTtg off small pleeet^—as a liead 
from ft metope or frieze—wherewith to enrieli dieir eolleetions at 
home+ And yet, notw ithstajiding all these depredsitions of Chrifo 
tiaii and of Turk, tlie greiit buildings of the Akni|ioli^ still stood 
iilmust intact until 1656. On one unfortunate night in that yeaF^* 
lightning stnu k a heap of powder w hich Isoiif-Aga, then in com- 
TEiaiiil of the foHr had ptkil up in thet'si8t[Kirttco of tlie Pmpylaia 
prejiaratory to hiftubnrding on ihe morrow a little Greek elia[K:l 

”*The dfitc! w Ljf SpesN and Tcijn^c m rfc., ir, p IQT; 

the oiploikin cHWHETed tw^aly behire their 4iw>unt wm writtLii ^ 

thirty yrart before tha cjplueJoiUi tjf Lli6 Pjirtb-enon 
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on the hillside opiM»ske hin palace. A frij^litful cxitlosion fol¬ 
lowed, bloiving Isouf-Aga into the iiir, but witli him, leii«s hiippily, 
a large part of the Propylaia. The whole arehitrave wae shat¬ 
tered and with it the richly wrought tieiliiig id«> fell; tvto <*f the 
loiiie cohiiniis wore entirely throv^'u down ami tlio tops ol tdl the 
rest. Even tiMlay as w^e gaze upon those hroketi and d’lstortiHl 
columTis we may ft-fld what feartiil liavoe that stroke ot liglitiiiiig 
worked.’” The west tmrtic'o, how ever, ritflhi'ed less. 

But BOW the mischief v\'as only well Iteginu The really dtsas- 
tTioiK year was 1687. All Ihe l\k)potmes«>s had been swept by 
the flames of wnr; tlie \ietorhnis iiierecmines under Friiuceseo- 
Moroaini, afterward Doge of Veniee, had wrested IVuiii the Turks 
one iKJsitioB atVer the other and w’ere pressing on toward Atheivs. 
The Turks hepun to feel inswure eveti upon the Akrojiolis, and 
in order to Litrtuieh tliemselves niote strongly in their idtadel, 
thev razed the little temple i>f Athen«i-2s tke idear to the stykdwitc 
and built it block for hkaik into new’ bTcastw'orka before the 
rropyluiti, surinoiinted by six piec es of ol d nance. 

Oil the evening of the 21st of September of tlmt year Moro- 
sini’H fleet aiiiled into the l*eiraieua j on the morning of the 22d 
tLe hatti^ri^P on tlit^ ilnsfioii ancl mill tbe nioilHrti uii 

the AreiopugtJsi sin<l tr> the tiwt wctu stll n^mly, mid 
work of tl&=?tnictiou ikiib But impatk^nt tluit tlu'ir pre^ 

grfM in humbunliiig n m'i mij^lity wiL-a iitiire&^iiirily so slow^ 

thev roBolved upujn ji uifusur^^ thut hIiouIlI wipi; iln- AkropoliA for 
evor from the tiu^cj of tlie eurtli—tbvy ’ivould uiitk-nrimo it iitid 
blow the wbolo bilk viith all ila tHEi!mple=>, into the aii% But the 
work pn>ved too formidiihle and watt iibundoiied.^^ Not 

long aftenranl a deserter taTUO over from the Turkkb wde uisd 
mth the hope of deUirrbig die enemy from thejr iKJiiihai'dment 
ttild them tbiit they wen- in dnnger of blowing the ^jdwiidbl 
Parthenon to pieeeiiii, for in tlmt, he rfaid, the Tiirkti bad their 
powder magtiKine, The fal.iehooil {for it win^ only a iluy'i^ mipply 
of powder that the Turks Lad lieapeil up hi the LH.dUi of the Par¬ 
thenon) vrm thru]: instead of eeai^iiig tbeir fire, die iu4»rtar» were 
all turned upon ouo point—'tbo Pimbeuon itaddf — but for a Umg 
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time?, m if the gniifi reftiseil to An their duty iigidnst such iv mwrtj 
the firing wue nithout effect,^ Finallrj however, at Eeven o'clock 
in the evening of the 26 tli of September, a Gerraiin lieutenant in 
Mortiginrii^ amiy tried hU hand at one of the enstetn tiii;vrt4ir6 and 
the nuhlesaed bomb fell thnnigh tha n>of of the PurthenoUj di¬ 
rectly into the heap of p:^wder, and the maetcrpiece of Iktiiiofl 
and Ifallikratei!, nlmoEt whole until tiiiit moment, waa tom aauti- 
der, Aiid iliiri waa not all^ but the exploaion caiL^ed a coiiflagru- 
tion that for two day? and nighta raged nntong the bounce of th^ 
Turks, bringing deatniction and injury to tlie other temples 
tliere.^^ ^SucL u puice ilid Venice pay for six months" {:K)SBeasion 
of the Akro[ailirt of Atheus.*^'^ How fortunate that lesa than 
three YCiirw previous deau Jacques Carrey had come diat way and 
made his invaluable dmwiiigs of the rarthenon eyidptiires l 

After the c^pituhition of the garrison, theeuptora proc?eeded to 
^^idect choice pieces ol' the marble Bculptures to carry Lome aa 
jneiiicTitos of their glorious achievement. Iforosini, recallirig 
the fine broilKc horses brought home by some predeecAsor to 
adi>ru St. Mark's, wiis sd2:ed wjtli a desire to poRSOsis himself of 
those woinlerful horses of Athena and Foeeidon in the west ped¬ 
iment of the ParthenoQ and to take them as a trophy home to 
Venice. Bat tlirotigh tiie deplorable carelessness of tlie work- 
in eu (they were atiilor?), the figures ifell si^y feet down upon tlio 
rock and not merely broke in pieces, but “ they went up in dust.” ^ 
Losing these, the conquerer took instead the three huge lions 
that now stand guarding the eutraiice to tlie itrsemd of the Queen 
of the Adriatic. 

As eooii as the Venctinna were gone, the Turks at once re¬ 
sumed poBsissioTi of the AkrofKjIis. The Italiatis htni act them 
un e.^iuple of destruction on a gigantic ?<^ule, and if they had 
ahowcil any mercy heff^e, they now showed none; tine coli'^saal 
heap of ruins tnade by the explosion of tlie l^trtheiiou, together 
wirii every other piece of white iniiible not too large tu be easily 
moved, and if the fragment chanced to contain a relief or an in- 

Itt C-yttTlUflp I>^V AkrtrpiflU -Pr p. SI. BoEt^Np p. 9. 
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flcriptioii, tuudi t 1 i€ b’CttL^r—nil {}m finisirt Ua way into their 
liniekilna iu order to furnish niurtur ibr repairing tltcir uii^^enilde 
huts nnd the vinlla i>f their thrt* And yet iLese Esnme hiits^ itgidii 
filling up the wlnde Akrr^polis, covered fnnl skived uuiiiy n pre^ 
C10U& fragment or impoHiiiil foundution that might utIhave 
periRhed. 

The miliar el in the Parthenon still stood; tlie moj?cpie was rc- 
huilt and the work of de^-triierioii went steadily cm. Tlit- havoc 
wninght by ignomnccj wmitoTiiieSH iiinl rcdigiini?^ fjinntu'i&^rn im 
the part of the Turk^ among the relics id' antiquity wiks agiiiii iii- 
creased hy the covetruisneawS of the educated h^rvignerj^ wIm» now 
begjiii once more in greater numherv: to visit Athens. Tlicir de¬ 
sire for choice hita of aculpmre ins [tired die Tnrkij with a tieiv 
motive to more exte^nsive devasLaiion>i —n chance to make money. 
For more than a century the idtindering and ilestruedon eontinued, 
and it is a wonder that anything wiis savt-cL Only tlie honud- 
less wealth of the Akrii|vjlis in trea^jiirc^ ^pf marhie can pcpssihh' 
Rccodnt fur the hurt-ihat alt i1 ill not perish. An t^arly an ITflh 
when Ihdton made his drawing? of diu Akro|Hilis, not hull' of 
the figures belonging to the [ledJtiienla-cpf the Patihenon were in 
their iJliice; some he fonnii in fragment4, others thrown down 
lint well preser%i^ed^ while many had ulreudi" dis!i[iiHiared entirely* 
ITiider these cireiiniBtaiiees il wjls siuircely an act of [ilLiniler or 
destruction that Liprd Elgin committed, when in ihe first years 
of our century lie remuved the gi^eator part nf the I^nrtheiiou 
acnlptures from Athens imd in tliut way an veil tlieni tor m fmm 
the destructive mania nf the Turk, the vandulisin <if later travel- 
erji and the dangers of war. It wi^ iilm far fnini l.ieiiiLr a theft, 
as ir is often called even iiuw. Fipr after liuving worked in l^^OO 
and 1801 jigainet the gn^ttost coneeivahle difiicnltie^ lu iiiakiTtg 
custs and drawingn of the remains of sculpture and areliiteotnre 
upon the Akr^ipLdis^ he dsen received from the Sublime Porte a 
firniiiiit in accjirdanee with whieh he was grim ted permission to 
go in and nut of the Akrt>p4ilts ut will, to cxeavittc, to Imild ^c*af^ 
hildiug, mould and measure os he ptesl^ed; and if he wdsked to 
hike away si few blocks of stone with ijiaeripfitnii+ or figTires upon 
themt iiiitliijig aUoiild atatid in the way of hi^ doing io, ” With 
tbia grant Ue collecteil figures iroin the peditnento, titetopefi, hlucka 
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nf MeKi'i iiiul ufrulpturt-'s (ff evtry sort, wnt tlmm i.>tf to Kiij^lnntl 
unil ao preacm'd tliem fn>ni the ft'rtuiii di.>9triiftifm with wltich 
thov wt‘iG thrcuti.^iie'd. For ht‘ luis oiir tl iaiiks. But in one 
respect lie, or mtln-r bie wdrkmtjii (for he liiniHtlf wiis seliLoni 
preaeat in Atlieas while the work wiis on), will ulw'ii^Tj de- 

BorTe sfiTOrcftt condemnsitioa, in that the buildiDga sverc often 
harbaronaly and laexeadably irmtilattiil In aikiiig down tini desired 
pieces of Buulpture. Portions of t!u- rintf and enmiw of the Par* 
thcnon were torn off, let Hiil and limken to ittoras in order to 
remove the metoiiea ; one of the Caryatids was torn out from the 
porch of the Ereehllieion with such bratal vdolence, that both 
the arehitnive and the liicunn Hu of I he ceiling fell with a crush 
and were niined.“^ 

The rescue wan iicconiidished tione too soon : for in the year 
1 821 the War for Grecian Independence hntke tnit, and Attiku 
wus the scene of many n idfter Htniggie. In the secuint year nf 

tln‘ war the great Odysseus built uhove the Kle|isydra n mighty 

I,action _ now removed — 'the last military eonstnnation built upon 

the Akropolis. Sdll, for aevernl yeiirs more Athens was spai’etL 
At length, bringing dostmntion witli it, ciune lliiit last long alege 
of the eitiidel of Atlnani, from Jnly, I82fj, to Jnno, 1R27. The 
Turldeh cannon proved no less deatmetivc tlian tlie Venetian. 
Bombs iind shot of eveij dwcripfitm shattered the ecnlpturca that 
were still in place and shivered the standing pillars. Especially 
tmfortnnate were the beinha that atrnck the two iionliweat col- 
uinna of the Erechtheion iind precipitated a part of the elalKirute 
ceiling of the porcia 

Prom the filli of .Time, 1827, uiiril the spring of 1833, while 
the seat of tlic new niitionul govcniTiiyid was at N'aiiplia, the 
Turks rraiained stolidly in poAJession of tlic AliToiKdis. But 
when the scat of government whs transterred from Xiuipliu to 
Athen^i in 1833, Lliey had to make way idr the Bavarian garrison 
that iioconipanied Iviug Gtho from Mnnieh, This event marked 
the end of the destruction of antiquities in xAthens, and with it 
tlic Akropolis for ever ceuse* to bo u citadel. 

For Oie details i&B Miou-ELISj Bvr pp, 74-b7h 
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Xv-FROM THE GREEK REVOLUTION TO THE PRESENT. 

\Yo hiive ncrtv secxi liow tlie Akpop^jlis j^ew, frum a jagged 
roek to nil inexptignalde tbrtreas, ana fii>ra a fortress fo a B}iriiie 
of aurpiwriliig splendor; then we have seen how it fell into rum 
and decjiy. Xow L-omcu the time when the monuments of antiq¬ 
uity are readied from the debris, from their cohering of Byzan¬ 
tine, Frankish and Turkiah huildingi* and walla, and when an¬ 
cient Alliens is more dearly restored to nur aihniring eyes. 
While cxcavationa on a small aeale wore oeeuBiomitly instituted 
eren in the earlier years of this eentury, tspeeially hy that zeal- 
uue eoUector of antiqnities, the French Vieo-Coiisnl, Faiivel, still 
the epoch of importiiut ayatemitric exeavationa dtitea from the 
time when Athens wus made tiie capital of the new-niJide king- 
doTii and Peimeus again fitted out as its iHart,'"-" 

The fimt real work of escavutiiig began at once in May, 1833; 
with a modest sum raised by pririim subscription the first small 
dearingwaa made beside the Piirthenon. In the next year the 
wt>rk was rcsumt'il, this time at the public expense, under the di¬ 
rection of the architect KIcnze, of Munich, but wilLrmt any par¬ 
ticular results.’® We owe Klenze our thauks (iiincipally for what 
he tailed to do; his most fondly cherished plan tvaa to erect upon 
the Afcropolia the royal palace of King Otho, and to the king 
himself Iwlongs the credit of defeating the Bdicme. 

It was not until Jan nary, 1835, that the government itaelf took 
nil the work on a large scale nud according to a systematic jdau, 
and prosecuted it with woudcrfiil smscess after Tjiidwig llosa, aa 
Consorvator-in-chief of Antiquities in Athens, in coiyuuetion 
with the architects Sthanhert anil Hansen, was put in charge of 

the work of exploration and restomdon. Tlu^ licgan with the 

removal of the works of foitificatinu and other modern buildings, 
continuing also the excnvatioiis about the Partlieiiou, which was 
then bnried up to the Becend step in the debris of eenturics.’® 
Besides a large number of bases of votive ofieringe, inBcrip- 
tious and other emuUer moniuiieuts, they discovered in that year 
{I83a-fi) considerable remaiuB of the Parthenon senlptures—from 
pedimeuta, frieze and metopes; the west fruut of the Propyltiia was 

atlcHAELlfii pp. 88 fcj. j Wi-CBaiMUTHp stadi Aihen, T, pp. 
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■cleared up^ and above all Jiearlv every piece of the Xike temple 
was found mid the temple recxiUHtmcte^l part for part, except the 
rcMift upon toimdations* 

St-ar<^lY liad this valuable service been rendered when Ross 
was superseded by the iintrustwortliy Pirtakis, Under his direc¬ 
tion the H-iifk about the Propylaia was finished (1837), and the 
foundatioiis fd' fhc Erechtheion laid hare (1838—tO). In 1842 
tlje old niikS^Tie in the Parthenon^ rt^t4>red in 1688 after tJie ex¬ 
plosion^ collapsed and wsis all removed except the lower part of 
the minaret, svhicdi was taken down in 1889. 

Tlie Bjivarian inlministration thereupon ifavc up fiirther proE^e- 
ciition of the task, Ihit the uorld could not sufler it to rest in a 
state so tar from completion. The credit of having eoatiniied the 
^ss^vationn bclmigs to the French giivcrnment- In 1352 under 
the sn[^ervi-^ion of M. at tliat time a member of the French 

School at Atliens^ tlie Eoniari stairvtuiy and the gate that bears 
hh name were frved from the immense Tnrkihb and Venetian 
biistioDS built u]Km diem. 

After the Frencli bad censed operations there came a Prussian 
-expedition led by Ailolf Bottichcr; they dirci^ted their energies 
to pulling down the OyKsintine apse in the pronaoa of die Parthe¬ 
non and to rcmo’^ing the rubbish that Pithikls had left in and 
about the Erechtlieioii. The R^ults of his investiimtious are 
given in di4ail bj Bottieher himself in his Ah^i^pfilts ren 

Onl}" two more agencies Ijiive since contributed to the complex 
tion of the work niKin the ^\kropolie- The next after tlie French 
mid [Prussians was the ^Eraipia "Agj^aioXo'ynciJ^ tlic “ Arcfiieologi- 
i'jd SoeietT of Greece;” this liiMncty^ at first generously supplied 
with ftimls by ISchlionmnn^ carried on the excimifions until 
we could get a fairly complete nt^l^lrlfc the post-Perikleiin 
AkrojKilis. Li 1876 even die old tower upon the south wing of 
the Propylida wiis taken do^vn in the ho[ie of new diseoA"eriG 3 . 

It Wits then thought that every tsirner^ t^very pUe of earth 
and rubbish bad been e?iamined ami that the Akrc^fHfib t'^onbMiicKl 
hilt little that w;ls bidden from sight. And yet tlie explorations 
of tlie Greek government and the AroineoUigical Society", carried 
<m from 1885 to 188fb luivc been richer in results Uian almost 
any other exettvutions that might lie named^ and they are at the 
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SHtue time more t-omplrte, for we know now ti* a «|rtamty that 
tho apaik oan reveti! notliiog new witlnii the walk 6i the Akrop- 
olis. Excepting where the ancient biiildingu atmid, tlie whole 
ftu^fiice of the Akrorf^iB down to tln^ natural ro<-k been 

Hiovcd and minutely esmiinecl. Theni: new exeai^tiouB have 
not only brought to light a Ti^t luimher of etatui's, inseriptioiiB, 
broiiKi:*s, reniuiufi of great bmlcHngi*. ck\, und luivy 

riven us tiiQL-h new mforrimtion foneerning tlie age uf PcrikloB^ 
but they have also thrown u; on the conditicm ot the pre-PerBlati 
AkropoUs, with ik palaee and shrined, and even uiKin ifa natniwl 
iarm, eueh a iiood of light iw we liad never hoped to eee. 

We have looked upon a picture of perfect beauty and thou upon 
another of tlmt beauty'^ destruetiou and decay; und at tl\o eiid^ 
as at the U-giiming/Athena k and always will be the Meecu 
toward whitrh every friend of ancieiil art will turn. And if in the 
dazzling light of that aouthem tiuii it bringa a fetding of pain iiutl 
aadneBS to look npou tlie desolation wrought hy the hand ot luim 
upon those divine creations of man’s lunid, and if it is imiKissible 
to imagine from the few, shattered fragments before us wliat the 
whole must have been, let ua wait till nightfidh Win* that haa 
ever stepped out from tlie Propylaia ninm the iniior AkroyioJis 
with tho full moon hanging in the sky can forget the impression 
made upon hk fouII The vast pro|K>rtionB then me realized ; 
the w'orhl of ruins round about is aniniated with lifr; the awak¬ 
ened hnicy fils up all gui« ainl covers over every delaeenuuit; the 
Minctiiury" of Atiieiia and Eri'iditheiis small luid serene in the 
mopnligiit shows all its niicieut elegance; and almve it rises nius 
iesticidly tlie imisii^liig I’lirthenon with its for^'st of pillars. The 
o-ckIs retnm fbim the TlyiX'rhoreaiifi and taketlieir placed iigiiin in 
tiie pfduneiits. We forged the Christians uiid the Turks, the 
Yeuetians and Lonl Elgin, and witli Ixatiiig lieariH we Isiw in 
silent athiiimtlon before the c^neumtuate art which eroated that 
harmonious wholu,"*^ 

Walter Miller* 

Lelantl Stanford, Jr., LTnivenitty, I’alo Aho, Cal. 
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ECYPT* 

OF EGYPTOLOGY.—HifiROQAVPHfcc Studies, ACnt 1S95-3. — The 
prefesaoTship and lihmry of Egyptoloj^y eiStiihlLdhecl Fit University 
CoIlesH, London, by the kto Mind Amelia B. Edwurda, is the first 
provision of the kind made in Grent Britain. At first the bookB 
alonn Wtsre availnbk for referenqep but tlie iieiv buildinga finished this 
BUdituer have set freo ample space for ali the colleetione. book^, pho¬ 
tographs ami aniit|Liities. Prof Flinders Potrie’^s lectures have been 
full of oripnality and interest, his practical experience having led 
him into many hy-twiths which hinl not attracted the attention of 
other Egyptologists. At the siime eolU?gei Profi IL Stuart Poole has 
devoted a pari of lihs time to giving instruction in the Egyptian lan¬ 
guage and bieroglyphies. while in afternoon meetings^ at the roouia 
of the Society of Biblical ArehirologVp Mr. Le Page Renouf lias laid 
before large Budicnccs tbe results of bis miiiute invcstigatioiia in 
Egyptian pbilology. 

iferior^.—Mr. PetrieV Medum, containing plans of the pyramid, the 
pyrainiddemplfl and savcnil of the private tamlis of the nocropolb of 
Mikliim, pi'csents evidence of a highly developed aiviliaation from tho 
time of Senefom, the earliest king of the iv dynasty. iioBt of the 
architectural fornitj of tho kter dynasties appear alreadj in tlik 
dynasty. Tbe Archaeological Survey of the Egyr>tian Explumtion 
Fnnd has been especially busy tunongst the monumenta of the V and 
vt djmEisties, in Middle Egypt, from Sheikh Sa^id to Bl^r el Gebrawi* 
The gap botween tbe vi and xi dynasty b almgsiit m obscuro as ever. 
For tho xtl dynasty wc now have the full publication of the fiinat 
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fodrt(.>eti tombs of Deni Ilssaii in the Grst uiemoir of tbie Accb&'ologi- 
cal tinryoy. For the Ityluinii period^ it has tong ticen auppoflcd that 
their power handly extended to Upper Egypt, but two small 
contuinirtg the name of one of the tw'O A|)epis would imlieute tliat 
their power cxtcudcKl nd (iir soutlj oh UeHt'len, atiove Tliehr^. (.'ertoin 
chronology ronjnicnccs with the .win dynasty. The calendar on the 
tyriu of the Ehers Medical Papyruit nn'orcls a coineidcncc hotween tlie 
eothic and the solar year, which astronomy deteriuines iis having; 
taken place in the years n. c, iSSO-loiTj and ftOKMJOlfr. The 

coincidence occurred in the ninth year of a certain king, whose name 
long tmtUed decipherers; l*qt Prof, Enuan anti others hava shown 
the name tt> ite a cnreive rendering of the prenomen of Ainenhotep I, 
second king of the xvtii dyniisty. Our knowlefige of the approxi¬ 
mate date of this dynasty now etittl)les us to fix more exactly the 
ninth year of Amenfiotep’s feign as falline within the period l.^,'H> to 
1W7. Tile Td el-Amama tab Sets, recording tiie corre 3 ])on<lence of 
Amenhutep III and Ainenhote[i IV w'ith their olliegra in .Syria, iiave 
novf been pubiislied in fac-simile. The similar hit>tet dug up in the 
ruins of T^achish hj' Mr. tor the Palestine Extiluration Fund, is 
one of the in os I remarlLalile coincidences of tiiscover)’ on record. The 
exhibition of ITof. P<^trie’s ducaveiic^ at Tel chAmarna, held at 
Oxford niaiision last year, revctiled new styles and methods of work¬ 
manship. Ill some cases the walls wore hikid with hieroglyphs of 
alabaster, granite an(l absodian. and tlie coinrnus wf‘re encased in 
manided pottery. Floor as well as wall imintinpi were found. The 
duration of the relpn of Amcnliotep IV has hitherto betm uncertain. 
But tho series of inscril>ed wine jni¥i from Tel el-Anmnin seem to 
prove that the last year of his reign was tlie seventeenth. 

Geo^op/iy.—Mapa of Upper and Ijmer Egypt, witli modt of the 
chief monumental sites, are puhluhcHl ul tin' eiul of the Arclneologi- 
cul Rejkort of tlie Egypt ^(doratioti Fuud, Tlie Vieomte J. da 
fiaugf' ha.'? puidiehLil a <lc« tumiea dt ht /fosse E^ryjAe. Maior 

Brown diwusaes tim Fayuiu in hi=i F/itjum nnd Laie .V.ma, and 
Brugticlj Pasha thesatne subject in tlie ZfUj^hr.J. A^yypfm^he Sprac/tt. 
An important Arabic treatise on tho cities and villages of Egypt, of 
thodatel^WO-l4iil(7 A, 0., has been diseovered and published by Dr- 
Vollers under the title, IkJKriplimi dr. P^i/jde par Jim Prmttaak. 

ArU, eva/k, Av.—Prof. Petrie’s lectures in l^ndon ami the publicap 
tions of the Egyptian Explomlion Fund throw new light upon the 
histoiy <jf the arts ami crufts in Egyiit, In A rrAjmj/(iyfa, vol. liii, pp. 
63-y 1. Mr. Budge publishes a nandicr of Egy|,ti«n bronase weapons, 
several of which arc dated. Mr. tlriffith in Proc. Soc, Bihl. Arch., vols. 
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jciv and xfv^ trcaitfl of weighta and nioasure^i- BaiUet iii M-iai, 
ArrL FraAC. nu OmW, L ii, i-iuhliahea a matliemcitical pftpynis of the 
YiT or vnt eoottir>\ a. o. Though written in Greek, it retaina a broad 
HuhHtrEitniii of ancient E^ypilau rnethcHls, llcrr Ludwig Borchardt 
anil Dr, Beltfe elaboratcfl in the Zcil^hrr /, ActjtfjfiL a theory 

that the pyramiib were^ to a great esient. teHtored in the xxvi 
dynasty, 

AWp^ojl—M r, Kenoui' has interoslefl n wide eircle. of readers by his 
translation of the Book of the Dead lu the PnK~ Sor.^ Bibi Arch. Prof, 
Wiedemail hiis made n useful index of the names of dcitiea and 
demons ocetirring in the tliird division of Lepios’ DnikmiUer. 

PhMijijt /.—Prof Hess of Pteibourg biks publich^^l in ptmlugraphk 
fat-“sLmllo+ wiLh nil excellent glo&.sar>% n, jiiirtiy guodtie papjnis in the 
British Museum. Ttie Ejgyiitiim ali>hahet had been restudiod by 
Georg Steindorff in the Ztliitchr. d. dent^heu Mor{feAL Oractiseh. Prol 
Ernian has shown tliat there are no homophones in the alphabet of 
the Early Empire. 

/hrrign Rdndotu oj %i/pL”An ini|s:irtant work on this Hubjeel is 
\\\ M, MTiller^a Ktimpti tind fw Inachifieru It is 

likely to be tbeataodarLl work of refeceticc on this subject for a long 
time. ProC Ilommei has enitcuvored to show in Dcr Babfjl&fiiscke 
fTspruny d<r Af^i/pii^ch^ Kttllur a connoiTtioij between the c-Jirliest 
ncirilizations of the Euphrates and the Tvilo- Pnif, Etman m the 
Xdfxhr. iL Dmtt^hcn Miyrfjcnl Gmllichufi lias examined the ancient 
hieroglyphic rot its that havcheen connefted with Semitic words. His 
res nils are ehieEly ni^ativa, though be believes in an i*arly mid far-off 
Tchittnnship, 

Miacdiiuienus.—M. de ^lorgaTi, the new Diroctor-General of tho 
Antiquities of hoM practiially completed the arrangomentx of 

the nionomcnta in the Ghizoh MuHeiim, imil forty-six new rooms have 
bL='en openorl to the i>ublie, A labomtory^ond two exhibition rooma 
have been set ajjart for KpO ptiaii anthmpohipy. A museurn qf 
Gnsicor and kamaiio-Egyptian and Coptic antlr|mtics has been oatab- 
bshid at Alexanilria. The director is Dr, J, Bottl, 

M, de Morgan lias undertaken a survey of the monuments of Egypt 
from the First t'ataract northWEird. The latest nieuiom of the 
jsiim ArcficAltf^itfii^ Fran^'um inelude many Cojjtk and Arabic 

doi^uments aFi<i siiomimentSf and the beginning of a complete edition 
<jF the teita and scenes of the lein]de ol’EdfCi. 

Herr Brugs<rh-Bey, curator of the Gliizeh Museum, announces iiitor- 
€sttng dijwoveri^ from tlio excuvatioiifl at Memphis^ SLikk6.rah and 
Mr-rn At Metiiiihis were diacuvered a red sacred boat ten feet long, a 
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BUtue of R 4 inicsea IIIj vnih a dix-inity^ two coio^sil btatut'y of the god 
Ptoh^ and others of lose importance. From Siikkflrah came twelve 
colossal stelECj aottie fine bronzeSr and a statue of a Mcrihej one of th& 
finest of such statues, resembling tlie seated Ecrilie lu the Louvre. At 
il^r were found a number of wonden stntuelteo and several boate of 
the -xs dy nasty. Amon^ tho BtatiU'ttes is one of bronze^ the first 
knoAVO to belpQff to so Early a [leriod. Some mimimies of the Gneco- 
Roiaun ijoriocl were found with headij of [daster, painted ki iiioiijt life¬ 
like way. 

Tho cemetery of Heliapolin has been eitensLvely worked by M. 
riiilippe of Cairo^ who has discoverai in it some saroophu;?! of the 
Saite period. Messrs, J. J, Taylor and Bonjers Clarke dpent sovonJ 
montlis in tho ndgbl>orhqod of El KfLh. At Kom ebAhmat they 
cleared two tooiljs of the vi dynasty and wpii?4l the inscriptions, The^ 
details of the little temple of Ametihotep III in the desert were pho 
tj:igniphctl to scale and drawings made by the tcm]>](rSr the tom I >3 and 
the city waU. 

M. Gol^uisohelT lias cntalogu-ed the EgypLiaii jLntii[Liltu=^ qf the Her- 
-MuHeiiin. Some of the [jupyri are of the highest im[K>rtanccH 
The guide (Fuhrer) to the exhibition of ttie RaLuer [aifyri its li niost 
valuable work,, especially for the Byzantine ainl eiirly Amine itcriiHlfl. 
Sttme t^iuall fragments of papyri in the rnlkr.aiou of Ijjrd Aiiihemt 
have done good service in indicating the nature of the lost iJortioiiH of 
some large rotte in the Berlin .^Inseuiu. Tliey have lw 3 cn utilizdl 1>y 
Mr. GritlithB in “Fraginentd of Old Eg;^^]>tian Stories/^ [mldishetl hy 
the Stwiety of HiWicsiJ An hceoiogy. Prof. Ktull h\LH pulptish^:^! in tho- 
}hlemoiri6 of the Royal Ai^ademy of Sciences at Vienna a long Etrii^iicaii 
text on tlie linen wrappings 1 wrought from Kgy|>t and dep (^ited in the 
Mu.?eum of Agmm. The ninth IntcmatioDal Congress of Oriented- 
iste, held in London in Bept, 1B92, was attended by many distin- 
guislied Orientalists, Much sensation wJ^s caustsl by tlie exliibUion 
of a fragment of a papyrus of the Heivtuagint from Egypt, Hti[ipcisefl to 
l>e of tiie iiJ century a. d., but aiiioe discovered lo lie later. ProL 
Ge^prg Ebers has Ijeeu cuinp[;lle<l hy weufc beaUli give up the choir 
of Egyptology in the iruivemity of Leipssig. His succeswr is hi h& 
Dr. G. Steriidorll., st present assistant i.lirector of the Egy-ptinii Museum 
at Berlin,—-M. tiitimTH in the Ari:fimjL /fr/wrt, o/ the 

Expiijratmi Fumt 

The ARCHjeovcwjGAU Survey of Esypt-Mh, Newbep^hy's Woak, te92^3.— 
The main basia ol operations was in tho tombs oi Bheikh Ba'!d^ which 
are situated on the east bank of the Kile, a few miles to the north of 
Tel d-Amama, The survey also exfJured the country from VA 
Beralieh to ^Amb el-Hctam, sun eyed two jmpH>rtunt gr«U[j^ of tombs 
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near Deit el-Gabniwi aiid completed the water-color drawings of tho 
most intgreatlug soeROS at Belli Hasiiii aud El Bei^Heh. 

The tomb)* of Sheikh Satd are ia a aeries of four tiera, one above 
the other. The ancient tomha number over eighly, but only aeven 
are iueoribefl, and. only these are interesting. Architecturally, they 
are of three types: 

1. A small »|Oiire chombet cut out of the hilhicle; thiorway .ainall, 
Tvithout arehitectunil featurea, 

■2, A snuilJ ehanilicr cut out of the hillsulo; dtwrway amall, with 
rnunded lintcla and sloj>ln};; faviitle, 

H. Two or more chaial>eica a'ith htlse <loor.<, architoctunil facade 
representing ahipiiig falls sunuuuntpfl by a heavy Tteam, and roundeil 
lintel to doorwny. 

Tiie inscriptions show tlial the hill here was used na the necropolis 
of the i>rinccs of tlie Hermopolite nome and by superintendents of 

tile new towns.” SJcvcral contain ciuIoucIk's of niLUiitrcbs of the 
early kingdom, and bear inscrij>tii>n3 whieli show that they were 
restored by ilescenriants of the own era in the xi or xn dyTinsties- It 
we cxaiulne the toiuhs from the north, tlie first of any note is No. 14. 
It beluTipcd U> the Bnperiiiteittdent Teta^inch, and contains some l«a3* 
rclicCf mid inscriptions. No. 17 contains two largo false iloora on 
either side of the entrance. The ioscriptions show that the owner 
was a “royal t’haneellor” anil u “tiiniilinr friend of the king,” His 
wife was a priestess of Hiitlior, No. IS was the toruh of Nan, the 
“great chief of the Hermopolite nonie.” No, lt» belongwl to Moru, 
the “Sojieriiitendent of the South,” and “(lovernor Jf the Citadel of 
Pepi.” No, 21 was that of He pa, aa indicateil l>y inscriptions painted 
in hieroglyphics, and No, 2d tliivt ot a prince Lrama. Tlic biiest 
toiiil.* was also exei.‘uti:d for Urarna. It has tieautiful and delicate 
hns-relicls, which give a varied and intcnstiiig picture of life in Egypt 
during the Ancient Kingdom. The seems niprcaenliiig agricultural 
pursuits are csiiocially iioU'Worlliy, and the dotnc.sticated uiiiinals are 
depicted with great skill, 

Betw'een Sheikh Sa'ld and Der el-Clebniwi are nioiiumenta of vari¬ 
ous pifriods, which have been carefully not«l. To the northeast of 
Tel el-Aiuama Lh a series of tombs ornnmentcil with tiaintings, -sculp¬ 
tures and inscrijitiona relating to various olllcen; of the court of 
Khuenaten oiut his immediate successors. To the cast are many 
tombs of a similar character, which ought to throw a Hood of light 
upon one of the most reiuitrknblc perioils of Egyptian history. In a 
ravine far uj» the great roads dividing the Gebel cl-Tit from the Geliel 
AV>u Kodftr is a group of four large tombs, apparently royal, tor 
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thim ie the last Tiosting-plflcie of Khuensilefi, the founder of the 
city of Tel ol-Aiiiurna and of the heretio religion. A sketch-jilan of 
this tomb is given. In the hills l>elimil the greaE plain of 1V1 eJ- 
Aniarna are nuineroiis limostono and LJahnsttrr riuurries. Among 
tlif^oare the alabaster quarry of Hat Nub^ a limestone quarry with 
the cartouohe of tiueen Ti^ mi [JabiLHter qiiarr_y ineerihc^l with tlie 
nanie^ of Amenemhat 11 and ITsert4}sen HI, Two^ those o( Aim and 
of Zan, are of ^i>ecial iiitere&t. Tlie walls of these iwo tombs are cov- 
erefl adth inten^sting scenes and iiiSeripliimH ; niub thsmgh ronsider- 
eraldy earlier m date tlian those of Beni Hasan, are not unlike them 
iii the dilljjects of the painliugs Arts anti trailer, tax-path erinp and 
tljo bastinrnhi, sowing and harvesting, fishtng and hunlhig, danoing 
and singing are illustnitedp and iiave explanatory untea in hiero- 
glyphic?s. The nami^s of the members of liie taniihed and iheir house- 
htild servants are recordeiL The retnilt.;ij of Bte present season's work 
will protsably be issued under the name of Sfinkh atid fh^ GSel 
el H Nku hkuhv Ui fhe Archf^lofjicfiL Rrp(yrt^ 

189d^ ttf the Etj^pf Exphmfhm Fuiid. 

£)miai-hoN OF TH6 EGTpr Ej^pios^tson Fond ih LoNDon.—The private ex- 
hiljitioTi of the Egypt Exploralton Fund, heitl by kind piermis- 
sion of the Marquis of Bute at HH Eccleston square, from July lo 
to was highly internetsng Ui stuiietils of nncieiU Egvptian art and 
civilizntioiL Fnigmenta of wallpaihtings from tombs of the xi or xii 
dynasty! Bemheh^ were esliibited aide by side with water-color 
ek etches made In it a few months a^o by Mr, l^crey Buckenan^ and 
faithful Jf scenes and ftigna from ihe ttmib^ of Beivi Hji^^an and 

IKr el Licbniwi liy Mr. W. Blaekrien and Mr. Howanl Carter, The 
fine work lu <1 rawing and colors, the emunel-like firmness nnd thick- 
nesa of the fjaint^ on a small fragment of limcfiftone with a drawing of 
three geeso upon it was particutarty aotieeable [imi>iii; tha ancient 
work. But EL great attraction to Egyptologists was to he Ibuiid in 
copies of aingle hieroglyphs of the xii imil earhor dynastiefl, such as 
were fltUl drawn ami cfutorcfl in conformity with the nature of the 
ohjee^ which they were originally intended to reprcjiont. Nearly tw o 
hundred of these hieroglyjihs have now^ \mn\ curcfullv fsio-BimilE?ti by 
arti.sLs of the Egypt ExplorattuEi Fuiisl during the last I wo seasons. 
We havo only tEj look at the conditian of one fine fragninut from the 
tomb of TahutilioB^p at El Bcr^heh, to rccogni?.e afri^h how^ impera¬ 
tive it is thnt failhrul pictorial reconlj? should fortlnvitli bo ninde of 
the ex|>utie<i menumentd of Ancient Egypt. M* do Morgan is puah- 
ing on thiri work in the nanio of the iSbincu ties Anii^ftilh with his 
well-known aihuinistrative ability ; but the field is wide and the 
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skilled laborers in it aro ibw^ while even the strong hand of the 
Dirontnr of Ghizeh canuot altogether stay the destruction wrought 
there hj the hand of nature and by the natural man. Tiie tomb of 
Tahutihotep has Jonp been wrecked lieyond all poH^ibility of recon- 
fllruction in situ —probably by earthquake; and, on that account, Mr* 
\\\ Frjeier, an officer of the Egypt Exploration Fund, was permit- 
tefi by \L Grebaut to save the best of the fiillen ipainkd blocks from 
further damage nod dfifacemeot by the Arabs.—.-Icad.^ July 29. 

In the TimeA of Uck 7, ISOd, Mr. VilUera Stuart offered £u0 to the 
Egypt Exploration Fundj on toiidition that foriy-uioe other persona 
should each give a like sum towards the work of Berurhig exaet copioii 
of ecenea and inscriptions from the ancient Egyptian nioniitiieota. 
At present we undershind that oedv three pereonE ttwo English and 
one American) have come forward in response to his challenge- But 
this eihibition will certainly bave aroused both fresh and oew inter¬ 
ests for an undertaking which appeals to all stuiknte of acienee, of 
art, and of history-—-Icad.t July 2th 

The QopoF TSE Zodiacal Uoht.— In couset|Ucnee of a most important 
discovery by Tlf^rriiatiti Grusem, a spci'inlist on light, l>r. UrugHch has 
entered into a detailoil study of the zodiacal light as known to the 
ancient Egyptians. It is a phenomenon very jjromingnt in Egy]>t— 
before and after giiuHct—and the Egyptians wovshipped it in the same 
way as they did the sun. Its natural slia|>e La pjTamidal and it lasts 
about threc-tjUiirterfl of nn hour. Its ayriihol miiotig: the Egyptians is 
fountl tu be a triau^Jct and tho god tlmt represents it ilgureil us a 
man in royal costume, who^e liead Lh crown®! Uy Sn elongatetl trian¬ 
gle, TheHariio of the gud la or and he ia wnnected with 

" Horns the triangular/' The seush of “ zodiacal light" now to he given 
to the sign of the triangle explains umuy piissages which have been 
differently tmnabUed. The lodkcaJ light k Buppused to have come 
at the very boginninf; of the creation of ihe world, before the gtin^ and 
k connv-^ited wdth the figure of tlie creating god. Tlie zodiacal light 
is spoken of as risirig from the ocean. On a numW of monunieutfl 
this light is ligur®! as apymtnirl l>etween two mountains, in a way 
torres ponding to the circle of the sun. 

The centre of the worship of ths zmiiacal light was the city of 
Gosein or Gcsheu^ m the proAdnee of Arabia in the Delta. Hero a 
fildcnilid sanctuary w'oa dedieated to the god f^op<Jou, who gave to the 
city- its sacr®! name Pa-sSopdon. Qf, Naville's volume on Goshen*^ 

I'rac, Blblr Arr:fi* -vv, 5-6^ 

iNvEaTTGATiorts ov THE Fhesdh SCHOOL.—Pmf. Sayco writes: do Mor- 

gaut M. Bourinut and the members of the French Afi^ba^ological 
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School have doit left SdiSl and are anchored at £Ie[»hEiiitin<'. They 
hare copictl ami niitnbereil all the imtcriptionH at SchCl, ae well as on 
the mainland between Aasuan and Shollftl; and the whole rlistrict 
has been surveyit^fl and mapped l»y JLde Morpin. They will aoon he 
able to deacrcnd the river to Kotii Ombo» nnd unperintend the excava¬ 
tions there. Steanwhile 11 very perfect statue of a seated scribe haa 
been found at Saqipmb anti removed to the (!i?eh IMuaeutn. It is 
one of the finest oxam|ilea of the art of the Old Empire which has as- 
yct liccn discovered. It was disinterred from one of the tombs which 
the Museum has been excavating. Ollier excavations are Jxnng Cx^ir- 
ried on in the same locality by Ixrrl Hljthcswixid. M. Na%'tlle» who. 
was at Assuan last WL-ek, has now beinin his work at I»er el-Ksihari^ 
and M. de Morgan has lent him a railway for the reiiioral of the rub¬ 
bish. (For the excavations at Kom Omtio see special heudingO— 
Athenaettm, Feb, 35, 

At a Miiy rneelmg of the AtOflfink dc4 ftwffiplhju, Ifruf. Mas}>cro 
gave a report of the archncologieal work done in Epypt during the 
past winter under the direction of M. de Mor^n. This chielly con¬ 
sists in begiiming n comprehensive catalogue of all Hiei nmiiiiments of 
the country, which Incluiles a record of inscri[jtioRs, [taintings. Ac, 
The tlLstrict speciallr surveyeil dnrinsr die liwt five mnntlitt is that 
between Philae and Koni-Onihn.— AmiL, J uno 3. 

EflvpTiAN PficvgeJiLB.—in an article on [H*ctitra1s in the I*me. ti/Utf Soc. 
of BibL archaoloffif (\"ol. xv. 8, 1803), Mr. E. Towry W hyle says, " I 
do not propose to include the hir^fo numlx>r of acaraiw, coiiimonty 
called the heart Beurat>, which sire generally founil in jdace of the 
pectoral; they are found both sis painted ornaments uu the uiummy 
case or cartonnge wrapping, and m cari’i-d or moulded objects made 
in various materials ., hut I shall restrict m^-self to the pecrtoral jilate 
or ornament, an object much less fre<tuently faum!," They have re- 
cdvixl but little eltcntion. They are Ihit plsites bid on the breast of 
the muminy held in position l>y cnrils fustencil to loops or holes in 
their top and aometimes in their hottoni as well; and they were Lung 
round the tiLHjk cif tiiy muiimiy or li&l on to the collar* 

“They are usually In the form of a naos or shrine, but are also- 
found of an oval shape; they were callcil in Kgi^ptimi tdd, which 
name was also given to the symbolic eye of the sun," The tnaterial 
employeil was diverse—gold, aiJver, lironse, lead, stone, jiorcelain, 
wo<k1 and couiiMisition, The gold ones are generally inlaid witL 
either coloreii stones, glass or comtwsition. No enamefin the proper 
Bonae of the term has yet been discovered. Tlie pattern on the gold 
ia formed by walls of gold being soldered on the ground in the same 
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manner as doisonjii enatne], find tbe stonea or glasa cut In fihapg and 
fixed in with cemcot. Where conipngition cruployed in plaoe of 
atoue or glasaj it appeara to be a very bard gum, ivliieh m capable of 
being colored bs disired and aeeina almost indc^slructible. The bronse 
pectorals were inlaid in a similar manner and hnaviljgilt; poeaibly 
in aome cases they are undertakers' aubatitutiouB for gold; ” they 8E»m 
very rarcT the best b^ing tbnt of Raineses HI in the Mn Hilton Priee^a 
collection. The only one the britiah Muse am (Ko, 22p840) is a hawk 
with very large wLngSp and apread oat, and bolding in its clawa two 
feathore. Silver and lead ore of excea^*ive rarity* the porcelaiii ones 
are the commonest. 

The earliest pectoral known belongs to Aahmes, first king of the 
xym dy nasty* now in the Gizeh MuBeuni. It is of gold, as are all tho 
eariiei?t: those of porcelain come later, mostly from the xxr to the 
XXVI dynaeticfl : some of the etono and eteatite onea in the BrStieb 
Museum are probably ofthexixaikd xx dynastiei^. There ia a marked 
difierenee between those in gold and in stone or poDcekln, Tlie gold 
one of Aahiuffi is the most beautiful piece of Egyptian jewelry known, 
and represonk the king E^nding on a boat between two gotla who are 
pouring the w^ater of purification over his bead. In the gold pectoral 
of Cha-cm-uaS| son of RnmciHea III, tlic ahrino encloses a war vs and 
vulture, side by side, while over their heads is a liawk with ram^s 
horns, over which is the mitouche, Tw'o other gold pectorals, of the 
xfx dynasty; are illustrated in Marietta's Le ScritimitiL The bronze 
pcetonil of Mr. Hilton Price is of the tmuiil nlirine form but aliove the 
eomice me seven large ttrsei inlaid and crowned with disks* and on 
either side ia an inlaid ur^nta cruw'neil wdth the hH and ri's&ting on an 
ankk The king (Ttamc&ea HI) kneels in front of Amen Ra behind 
whom is Chonau, also sealed. Eehind the king atanck ^ilut 

There 1 J 5 a curious wcHxlen pe<ttoral in the British Museum heavily 
gildeti and inimd in a style smiikr to the metsil ones. In many of the 
glazed sleatite pectorals the subjects are somewhat siTnilArto the bronze 
one rlcBcrihcrl above and probahty of the same age; e. y.* Brit, Mus. 
Nos. 7859^ TStKK In most of the porcelain pectorals the 

bcaiitifully ear veil hard stone scaraliacLis either with or without wing® 
fonns the central subject, being let into the porcelain (m they are also 
into the stone peetomls). Those without it have tho subject generally 
painted in outline^ usually ropresenting the deceased standing or 
kneeling, worshipping Osiris (or Appa). The kKAIi chapter of the 
Ritual often inscril>ed on the scarab shows tlie connection between 
the heart scarab and the pectoral. Of unusual examples there is not 
room to apeak. There seems to bo no fixed ritual form attached to 
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the p«toralj and the writef ia iDcliniHi to regard them na pure orna¬ 
ments. 

ahatig lKFiU£NCi IN TWE Art OF Ahendphis IV,—A irfiort pu[jer l»y Mr. \W 
St. C* Boscctwen in tho Hfih^niaTi rinff OrienlM Eiv^trd (VoL vi, ill entitled 
“S>™n natntfa at Tel el-Arnama^^' va mainly <xniecrned with ttr^Uib- 
ILshing the fact of a lar^fe element of roreigncm^ prindjuilly SyrLtua, at 
Tel ol-xlmama under the reijpi of Aiiienofihie IV, He oa]|« attention 
at the start to the Iket that the prtwnt name fjenemlly atsiteil to he 
Tel el-Amarna was found by him luui Mr Kewherry tn he Tel lieni- 
Aronm “Mound of the eona of Ammti ” or “ AEoumL of the Syrians.^* 
[Thia hvpothisLfi has t^cen deelarecl to untenable iitiil tlie citr- 
J?ect[ies3 of the nuuio Tel ei-Ainarna nphi |ih] Aside froTn the 
author's attonipts at estnljliahlui; the Asiatic character of niany 
of the names of high personage found uiiioiin: the nioiiuments on this 
site, it is intereHting to note the fact that thn sculptor who made 
the atutuea of Khuenaten^s daughters, nametl Atua or Tua (7) was the 
^ royal ssjulptor of tfie royal vnfe TiL" New, queen Til woh, we all 
know, a Mesopotaiuiau princess and apparently a fanatical uphold or 
of the foreign eloment. She probably trainerl her son Amenophis IV 
in his Asiatic pfoclivitics^ It is natural to suppo^*e Lb at her special 
sculptor was an Asiatic. Tliis eomcides precisely with the style of the 
art in the royal paltu^o and the tombs, and we can refer on this point 
to Mr. Fctric’e iuteresting remEU-ks in the Joliusal/VoI. Vlll, p, IW, 
&<p Botli in subject and treatment the art is essentially non-Egyptian* 

The Aa^iTits AT Tel el-Amaama.—M r, St. Child Borfcjxwen writes from 
EgVTit:—The cuneiform deapatchca found Ufjon the site of Tel el- 
Amama in Ih-S7| lUr well its the names ioccurring iu the HgyfitiLiii 
inscriptiotis in tlie tniuliii, clearly indicate that the city lafpelr 
populkusl by SyriLins and other ^Vskties, who were attsurherl to the 
suited of Til and other Aaiatie i]ntH>ns of ATiietiophia 11ne well as to 
the persoti of Khu-eu-Ateri htniBeir The nanuis—diich as Huia, 
Ruda or Budua, Mahu, and Tutu—are certainly not pure Egyptian, 
anti have their best e(:| nival cuts in Aoiatic names found in tlie 
despatches or iloenmisiits of liie ago. We may wtdl t^ninpare eucli 
uuiues as KJjaia, Warrla-Makhu, all found in the rlespjatchtisL Tutu 
is an esixicially in tores ting name, as it is the Hidndnnsan god Tutu. 
Tutn, the Akkadian tKiuivalent of Marduk, was the iiioming and 
evening star—that is, the Babylonian Menuij—and was aflerwarris 
idcntiileel with Mefislaeh as tlup moniiiig and evening sun. He is 
calle^l in the inaciriptioiig by the title of the “ restorer and creator, or 
generator (mmiUidiiX) of the gods (stars) 7' This name becotnes of par¬ 
ticular Lmjx)rtniice when we remember th.at it Is in the tomb of Tutu 
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(in the S group) that the beautiful hymn to the finn-gnJ b+ fcuiiil. 
'J’he luonf one esamino the remaiib^ of the city of Khu^-aten^—th^ 
construction of the tomlis, the arti the arehitectiire, and ^ulpture, aud 
the uanies of the ofliciiilH mentlonetl—the more convincing hecomes 
the evidence of ii prciKunderating foreign Asiatic Influence over all, 

AM ipiscRiFnoN OF K H u-EM-ATtJt.—Onc of the hvT iDonumentnF of the 
“ heretic King” Khu-en-Aten or Amenopliis IV in the British Muaeiim 
id iliustmteil in the Prac^ of the of HibL ArcA ( xv, 4). In itn in- 
^cripLlons there are mentioned besides the king his vrifo Ncfer-nefcni- 
Aten-Ncferti, the Ciibyloiiian prinueds^ tiiid his duughter Aten-tiierit. 
Altogetlicr coatmry to eiisiom the wife Is mcntione^l only incidenULllj" 
Ori tlie mother of the ilaughter, the object of the msciiptioii lieing lo 
glorify Khu-en-Aten untJ Alen-merit Aniong die nmnerods inscrijh 
tions of thin reign In the Deii}:miilcr not one La lo be found similEir in 
this reapcct Aten-nierit wan the eldest of the king’s seven daughters 
(he had no sons) and she niarrk^l Saa-nekt Kaeperu-Ka-Ka, one 
of the thro*,^ efiheiuer.il kings who aucceikl her tktlier. Tlie enisutea 
are interEidtiiig. I'he nueeii'd name has been eniscui in Iwtli f>laces 
where it ^lc^"Ura. It is jMirticularly lu i>K notetl tliat the Vtvrd nten (the 
muiiu of the chief god) ia now lie re inutilatt^ except in the fpiecn's 
name, tliougli it occurs in uLue otlier fiUu^es, and as this fact ia oh- 
seiw-sble on other monuments it shows that the attack upt>n Khn on- 
Aten^s monuments of a persontd rather than a religious nature; 
and tliLij hatred extended to the whole of the Khu-im-Atcn dynasty^ 
including especially his three suceessorsw 
aua^steh QcftflfliES-—ilr. Percy Iv Xewberry w-riti^: \Vhilst our 
eamp at EtTiS, 1 took die opportunity of exploring the desert 
behind the hdbi (named Gul^cl Abu lEad^ar^ the hill of the Kumniu- 
litos") ill which tho tombs of Kliu-en-aten^s courtiers and court ofHcials 
are sltuale^i, with the rsi^ult that I have found several more alubtLster 
r|UEirries, L^ist seasiiUp it may he rcmcnilaired, 1 tJsstrovered the cele- 
hratisl Lkbihayter quarry of IIsibNuh^ eontaiiiitig^ uinuiig lither^^ ear- 
iouehes of t.'hufUt Xeibr-ka-nk an>J JUr-cn-nL The qiiarrics that I 
have found this season coutahi rarbaudies of Tebt. Arnenembat 
U^ertcscJi III, and^shdac of Ramebk.^^ II and MeiiepUdi L The liittcr, 
with an inscri]>tioii of several lincsi, mentions the cavalry and infantry 
of the king. In the Siut Wadi* I have talso found another fine atela of 
Khu-en-atCTij dateil in tbe sixth yi?flr of hi? rtdgu^ the first twelve lines 
of which are in nearly perfect presen^f^tion .—AcaiLj March 12. 

ATHOR Go^HDiMi OF THE MiMEfl.—Mr. St Chad Boaeawen wrika : 1 mu 

indetiteil to Mr. Percy Newberry for tlic data by means of which to 
clear up partially an interesting archafolitgicol problom. Shortly be- 
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fore leaving tCnglan^l, ^Ir. Theodore Bent showed me tlie phutngraphB 
lie hiul taken of the antii|i]ltiee obtained him at Zimbnje:, in iKfa- 
shonabntL Aiuong the objects discovered were a □ amber of rudely 
carved figures of hawks, with curious roaelte-siiajted eyes- These were 
placeil iu promill cut p4.iaition9 over the mince, and were evidently tu- 
tendt^I to represent divine guardiana of tlio sites. I was at once 
remind bI of the association of the gotldeaa Athor and her see red 
hawk with the mines in Egypt, tin tlie rocks overlooking the minoa 
in the Waddy Miighninh the hawk of Atlior b senlptured; and, from 
the time of Senefui onwartls, the region of the Mafke, or tarquoiac, 
WHS aacrekl to lier- >'otiee| also, the epithet ajiplied to her at Dendera, 
■“ I if^tow upon thee the mountains, to iiroiincie for thee stones to ire 
a delight for all to flea” Ad<Utioiiid [iroof of thin assormtion of Athor 
with mines and quarriea hna been afforded by Mr. Newberry'a receut 
rlLiCoveried. A little to the northeast of the Nortliem Tomb? of the 
heretic city he hna recently ibuud a large timeatone rjuony eicuvateil 
far into the rock, witli iiiiisaive colnnins Jell to support the mof- On 
-one of these ia tut, in hold ehitractera, the (Tirtouelie of Tii, the piiwer- 
ful wife of Anieno|ihifl Hi, On nnnther column we Iiiivo the clmnc 
name of Atlior cut very clearly, thna coiiaeerating the quatry to her. 
Tliis last week I have visited, in company with ^i^. dewberry, a still 
more ancient quarry of fine alabaster situated aiiout twenty miles due 
east of the Siout rnafi, slightly sonlheast of lladgi-KaiiduI. This 
quarry was a iiaturid quarry, afterwanhs workcit] as a quarry, Tlie 
alabaster is of a fine quality; not such os was used for building, hut 
for small sculjitures, and that with brown veina for toilet fiotd, dishes, 
and for the tanopie vases. Over tlie tintcl are several cartouches of 
Teto. of the Vidi Dynasty, and a mile tMirtruil of tlie king, wearing 
the Urteua serpent. In tiie interior, of which one aisle measures 
about 8iJ feet, the other 108 feet, in length, there are l artouehes. or 
wait paintings, datol in the reigns of Amon-eui hal II and Usertesen 
III, hut not of a later date. Over the centre of the lintel of the 
entrance is sculptured u rude hawk, again consecrating the mine to 
Athor. The fr^iuent presence of the saiTcd haw k of the goddess over 
the tiiiiits ill Egypt, mid in distriets lirymid the Ni lo Valley, and their 
di^overj- EH) manlfeitly as flivine guardinns over the Moshonalimd 
mines by Mr, Bent, wontil seem to indicate a connection htAweon 
ancient Egypt and Zimbayu, hut thnmgh what channel it b [JifEcult 
HE! yet to say. Another point indicating similarity of work must also 
be noted. Mr. Bent was iortumite enough to find an ingot mould in 
the South African minea; tind the shape, with indented temiinals to 
hold the wird for the carriage by donkeys or slaves, m esaetly the 
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fliape of the large ingot or package on the back of the donkey in tha 
procession of Amu in tiie tomb of Khnuinbotep, at Beui HiL^nn. It 
resemblea also the rheenidan tin ingot tlnedged u|.t La Falmouth har¬ 
bor^ ami ie no doubt the form fuLind most portable by minen; in pre¬ 
historic times, and pre&en&l until later agtsf.—vkotl, 3'Lirch 4, 

A LVDIAN INSCRIPTION,— Prof Sayce writes: I have a discovery to an¬ 
nounce whicb will he of interest to tho dtudents of the jirchq,'i>iogy of 
AaLa ilinor. While I waa at Bilsilia, my friend, Mr. Robertson, found 
on II roi?k imiii«liately above Die spot where my dahabiych was 
niooml, an iuacription in two lines of large, finely-cut lettcTS, which 
I believe is an oxiuiiple of the Jong-eought-for writing and language of 
l,ydia. Tlie alphabet of the inscription resembles that of Phrygia, 
dilTeruig from it only to the wirno degree us the alphabet nf the Kap- 
jtailokjjm inscription dLscovored by Hamilton at Eynk, while the 
forms of tlie characters are tiie same as those on tho columns presented 
by Kroesus la tho temple of Epheeua, which hove been puldisheil bv 
i<ir (Iharlos Xewton in the TmiiBaetivni of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
srology. Moreover, tho inscription contains the ^iropur names AIus 
Alrshtul. That Alua was Lyniinn we know from the name Alu-attes' 
nnd since Miusi] os aignitied "the son of Muraos," the snfii:v if or id 
must liave denoted the patronymic. A^aur-hani-ijal tells ua that the 
auecfissful revolt of Psainmetichos of ISgypt from tho Aasyrian yoke 
was due to the asHistance be had received from Gygea, the Lydian 
king; and the Lndiui or Lydians are accordingly mentioned more 
than once in the Old Testament {Jcr. sivi. 9, Ezek. 6,Gen. i, 13) 
jis part of the Egj-ptirm imjjulation. 

The words of lire Lydinn inaeription n,re divided from one another 
by short liued, like the wonia in the Karian tCTtta. I have discover«l 
tw o more of these latter texts on the rocks between Ei-Hoshan and 
Kl-Hainiiiatii, a village which lies immediutcly to the north ofSiiaillH. 
One of the two texts is among the longest that has yet been met with, 
and some of the letters eomposLug it Jiave j>ecnliar (brma. In the nama 
neighborhood, besides some Greek yrngifi of no grait importanco, I 
came across a curiuns pietiire cut with considerable skiU upon the 
rock. A woman, clad in a long robe and bonnet, stands with some 
object in her hand behind a Greek warrior, who is directing a spear at 
the breast of a naked man, who knenla in front of him, with his anns 
DUtstreU:hed in the attitiule of entreaty. Hcliind the latter stands a 
nude woman, with a garland of Howera in one of her hands, and be^ 
hind her again a naked boy, who is learling a panther by a string. 
Below the whole tal>leaii are tho words: Ta^nror x'upf. The name of 
Tarkon seems to refer us to Isauria. Tho Greek words are in the 
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ctitsi?0 hantl af the Petrie Piipjri anrl ttiaj therefore be ilateil in the 
thini teutiiry fx—dcutL^ Jfarch 18- 

K1NG ra-her-En,—P rof, Sttvee aa y5: 1 have diatits vured an ins^cription 
on the lijjutlitrn side of Uie Catiirocb whidi m of eonriidenihle hishv 
rieal and peo^iphieal interest. It ia en^tmver] oil a gnimte rwk nn 
the inu^lern hank of the Nile, i:>ji-|>oHite the southern end of tiie island 
of El-HfiHSeh, and thiiM ''the '2-lth day of Paoplji in the5th year 
of Thi-moT-pn, the King of Upper and L<:nver Egypt-^’ It is tliiis the 
first dnteil monument of thia Sixth Dynujily luonarch that huR Iseeji 
found. It further rhi«:ribe3 the king as beloved hy Khnuiii the 
fireiit (god), the lord of tht^ land of E]i{?>-nefef;' whieh aet nvdingly 
fleenmto have iieen an Kiriy name of the qiiJirrii^ of Assuan. The 
infleriptioTi,, which k the memorial of a certtiiri Aa-hotep, '"the gov¬ 
ernor of the momibdii lanfh^^ gofsf on to ll^tate that the " ohiefa of 
the Itmds of Artht iind Wawat had Lk^n3ble<L {?) in the i^^land of 
Beneiiir the ni^wjern Bigeh. Tlie miuiitrieis of Artht anrl %^hiwiil are 
mentioned in the fatuous inecriidion of Una, as well m in the trunli 
of Hirkhuf, exeavaterl at As^uiai last year by the Crown Princess nf 
Swetlen and Norway; and the very- phnise uaod in regard to them hy 
Uno ri!:^ 3 urs in the test 1 have just found fsee Prof St^hiapareUPs me- 
mosr on the Assuan text, f^no toTafta mfdfUr ddh Vl^ 

Kome, 180'2, p. ^26). lake Aa-hotep, 1‘na and Hirkliuf tioiiriaht^d in 
the reign of Ibi-mer-eiL Dr. Brugsch haa olrearly ghowTi tliat Wawnt 
wiu# the distriet on the eaHtern hunk of the Nile which extcrndE^l Houth^ 
ward from the First Cataract; and the idaeription of Au-hotep now 
makes it probable that Artiit wufl the correspoiiplidg district on tlie 
wostem bank —Feh. 25, 

KOTES av PROF- SAVCE,—Mr. Newheny- has l>eeji a little totk hasty 
in regard to the name of Tel Ld-xAnmma. [ScHi aLnop, 5fKV] Non Ion, 
in 1737-S, is the first European tmvellefp so fur m I can tpHciiver, who 
mentioTistlie place, and he heaixl itoulletl both Beni Am din and Aimima^ 
Efis words are “EeneamrutMi ou Omame, Ou compreud sous ce tiom 
une ctendue ile terre oO mnt aitn^-s ijualre vullagt^ voLhius stiis des 
aatTES.'' In fiet Anmrtm m the f>aly regular Egyptian form, like 
Barabra from Maiten; Amran la eitljer Bedouin nr schoolriuisteris 
Arabic. Nonden is quite right in saying that the name of the lienl 
Amrun or Amaruiv is applied to a distriel. The ilistrict extends os 
far south as the Gabel Ahu Ferla, where the monastery kiuiwii to 
maps ami travellera (inclmlmg Norden) aa Dtr el Qus^eir or Quashr^ 
Lg known to the sailors on the Nib only as th^tj Uftr cl-Arautna. 1 
spent some ho ora there copying the Greek in the quarry dedi- 

catetl to Aphrodite Lniiila of Xu^io, In ii w’adi immediately to tlie 
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north of tht* i^uarry I further diik-overed a tomb of the early period. 
Traces of tliu orifrinul hieroglyphic text belouging to it still mnaiu, 
anil thtire an; three hieroglyphiu gratfiti in one of them by a soribo 
of Amon. 

I have I laid a visit to the great iiuxirry' behijid tfns, in which are 
die curious pimtiTi representations of the god Antaeo^ descriljeil by 
M, (Jol^niecitell'in the MtecKnjifih' Ai'gitfilieiAe SpracJit. l8Si2. . L'nfoT' 
tuuately theji" were shkx-kiugly mutilated a AiW years ago. There are 
many demotic inaeriptigns in the t|Uarry, but for tlie must purl too 
much injured hi bo copied by any but a demotic Bcbolar. In une uf 
them the name of tlie frixl Set occurs, anil two are acconifianied hy 
Greek versions tlated respectively in the years 21 and 31, 

Northward of the welUkntnTn tombs of Rayyiyna, and at an angle 
of the mountain south wnn.1 of Bedari. I found a new group of tombs, 
as well EUi a curious niche cut in tlie rock. Above it, itinl on either 
side of it, the stone lias been carved to represent the stems of trees. 

I Imvecoiiie across a ne w Jbrtrws or palace of the high-priteU; llen- 
Klicpcr'Ka, tJie coiiteuiporary of the .\.xi ilywHsty. Thj.«s is dose to a 
village caileil Rawfifa, nbuiit Liidway between Luxor xmd Ttid. The 
building was a large one, and was cuustruitisi of large kiln-baked 
bricks, Btaiiupud with the wtrtouchea of "iieu-Kheper*Ra, the high- 
priest of Amon.” The building lay a little to the north of a necropolis 
of the Rotnau periwl, which Wiis being cxcavateil hy the tellahin when 
I visited the a]JOt in lSS(i. Bricks of the saujc size aud stuiujiod with 
the Slime cartoudies are found at the old fortreaaea of El-Hibeli luut 
Gel>elcn. 

At ^larishiJnh. opposite Disiiiieh, and to the south of Hiiu, a uew 
huriaJ place of the time of the Old Empire htis been discovereil liy tlie 
follahin. Among other objects tliat have come from it are soiue tine 
sctiralis with tljc iiuim* of !"eid I of the vi dynasty. 

1 win only add that a hitherto unknown ofifiid LH piiid to liiive been 
dLstinereii at a iJistaiice uf five day^ un viunek iroiii tiiul that 

temples imd iniaeripliona nn- rk-purLtsd ttj exist there iti ajjixsl htate of 
presiervation.—A- U, ^i?AYi2E, in Jaul, April 8. 

ASSUAN.—The S«AKE (kiDDEBs.—Pmf. SaiVCE w-ritefi: SL\ tuile^ north 
of Absuilii 1 tnada n ciireful copy of the^tdo 1 di^-ovi^reil there Jjint 
yeikT, m ttcII as of the hiero^djphic^^rffJjVi roiuid aboiu it wliit-h show 
that, a i-liftijel deditiitcd to the snake-^odde^ once atoud un the apioL 
Another imicrijrtioii wtiidi I found mrn^ way to the north of it, where 
the limestone crajiy up above the sundiitou^ hdiLnd the village of 
Hindallab, states that the whole district w'aa called “ thv mountain of 
tho snake.The inscriptloQ m qu«stiuu id iho record of aoertaiii 
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Brtljtt, w]in hftiliiteerL'd a trlufr ti'tlh iia crew” to the place, La the 
bteVL-ath year of a king irlvtse name is unfortimatclY oot given. The 
inncpiptioii. h-Oivever, belong to the age either of the Okl or of the 
Middle Kmpire,— AeuiL, Mareli 114. 

BAKUEH AND TELL MOKDAM.— Report of M. NAViutS, — The following ia 
the substance of M, Xavilb's roport on his work rluring tliu winter of 
im-'iXi: 

'‘Traveller!} by railway frotu Manaoorali to Zagnjjg first retich a 
Htation of little importance cuUetl Baklieh. There tlrey niav see on 
tlioir left a small mound, which k? the eite of one of the cities of the 
uome of Thoth, the Ilernioprills of the Greeks. Further jkiutlj, on 
tite eauie sii.le, near tlie village of Tmei el Atndid, are two oxtctiHive 
mounds, on one of which may he noticed !i bni tiling which looki* Uke 
a small tower, and which ji* a granite shrine still shinditig. There we 
htigan our campaign Inst whiter, with the bojif of finding, if not many 
monumentis, at least some new inscriptinna which might throw light 
«m parte of Egyj»tian history w hich arc still in nearly complete dark- 
mas; I mean eapccidlly the dynasties following the xii. 1 must say 
tlist in this respect our hope has heen sadly dhitipiioiiitGil. 

“At Tmei el Amdid there are two very extensive mounds, sepa¬ 
rated hy R volley iit which there is a vdlaga The western one, which 
the natives call Tell Tomai, the site of the city of Mendcs, is more 
ancient than the other: it has the reiuuins of tiie old rhamonio tem¬ 
pi a The southern one, which is <iuite «a large, is coverod with Greek 
and Roman works, remains of what may have been the governor’s 
palace, indicated by columns whieli belungeit to a iKjrtico besides 
aqueducts and conatructions whieli seem to have licen luirrucks. This 
very large mound was covered with tliuusauds of houdes and public 
buildings, the niajnrity uf which are made of small red hriekii, joined 
with the well-known white Roman cement. Tljcse brick.s are of such 
good qiinlity and so well preeerrod that tliey are still largely used bv 
till- natives. The neiglilairing villagers oiij|.l*iy uo other building 
niiitcrial than these bricks, whii.'U are already 15I.K) years old 

” We settleil first on Tell Tomai, . lose to tJie high enclosure which 
aurriiUiiUed the iemenot, the sacred ground on which the temple was 
hnilt. The site of the temple i-i well marked, eepeuially by the high 
momilithic shrine lu red gmnite. The ift-scriptioiis of Oie shrine were 
first imlflLshed by Burtejn t thei merely record the names and titlej 
of lianiCJivs II. As the temple wiu. on niiHed ground, higher than the 
rest of the h'lucnns, the shrine was supports by a large basemeut 
which couHiated of cnomuiiia limestone blocks about Qftcen feet high’ 
and extending undenieiith the whole rectangular huU in which the 
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flhrine wsiii erf'i-M- Tl ii.= bfiaeraent liay been eiU^rL-^irely quarrial 
oiit^ and the etones bnriii fof lime mily i± ycai^ 311 that the 
shrine r^bniEli kubited^ sniro^iniienl liy deep IioIes. In front of the 
hall of thg shrine were oLliern, ■SMiiie i>f the 3tone^ of the baaeajtfot 
hEiofi; 75till in ^ihi—i\wy hear the nnin« of Harnett II. tmd hig .^>11 
^Imeplah. I cot n great number o( trentditt# in tlie area of the two 
halls; everywhere I ektoss chips of g^tone broken and l.nirnt for 
lime. The finly monument I liisoovereil is n statue now cxhihital in 
the Gi2ch .Mugeuni. It is a stamrlinn kln^ of nntuml siic. Tiie tmite' 
rial u hard liuiE^tijnc nfcicbel Ahinnr: the statue wiis: never finished, 
the pi>liij|i is wanting, and tmeeia of iJie hsimmer are still visible all 
over the body, llcaddrcss, at tit inky emblems in tht- Innid* are all 
Pharaonic^ The style would point ti.^ the >?ajte perio^l; and a frag¬ 
ment of the Sfliuo Bionv. found close to the gitatue, which iKJsaibly wag 
conneetiNl i,Tith it, suggeets that it was A pries. But the Lead ling been 
re-workeih tlie rovfil asp hoH twen cniscd, and the whole fru^c lias been 
re-euL, as to give it the LLppe;traiK'e of a Ron inn cin[ierorf who hii^ 
l>ccn irlentlfkil iu* Cnmcaibi by Mr. M umiy and Mr. Grueber fi^ni tbc 
buijtsin thr British Mnaeutn. The dark veins of the stone aticl tho 
rather rough c utliii|[ give the head a griTn and ill-natured ex^ini-ssioii, 
which well ngnj^^ with the cbanvctcr of that enjiicror. This monu¬ 
ment presentt! n curiouji nuxturc of Pharaonic and Homan tirt. 

“ Excejrt tho ine\itable Ihnuese^ II., the only tings whom I came 
ncro33 in the excEiYation.-^ at Tniei el Amdid are J:?aites. A cartcmdie 
of Psamuictiohns IJ. w'as found on a fragment of the statuette of a 
priegt; AJ^ries on n stone in the temple, and on a limestone slab in 
the tu y SI pic of the iieighboritig village of Rolui * Amusi.-^ on a hlo^-k 
discoverer:! iietn the shrine, which was jiart of i\ dedication to the g^nl 
of the place, the ram-headed divinity^ called ahH_^ * The Jiiing Spirit,’ 
and Seb, The vast piiclosnro cnciri:'Jt>iJ more than one huilLliiig. In 
front of the ti'infilcT tow^nrdi^ the north, are traces of :He^Tral conatria - 
tions, which may have lJet^n ocmni^^tnl witli the cemetery of Haercii 
rams which wjl^ near the temple. In one of tlie tnouiukyon which 
Wins cri^Kitef] a building ^.^f that kind^ was diH-invered a very fine cajdtal 
with R Hathor head in lilack granite. The style of thig capitd wm 
nut die same that I found at EubustL^, a specimen of which is ill 
the British ^lugcum. At Tiuei el Aindiil the tyiKt of the face is differ- 
entj the nose is more uijulline; the features remind ude of the profile 
of Ramcdes II. as it may seen In some of his stntufs. The locks of 
hnir are not so heavy as in the specimeu fmm Buhasii^p w hich I 
believe may be agsigiicii to a much earlier cfioch, nlliove the head 
was a little shrine, with i\ rujal aap projecting out of it. It hitg tho 
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form of which tire on tin: top t>f the tuiiaieal Int^trEiiiient cailcf) 

thesbtnsin. Th^ whole coluLun, tihafti and cajiital Tcprctn^ttd a uia- 
trum of propiirtionH. A .^^istruju La one of tile Udiial emblems 

of tlie godftf'^s Hathor. 

Aloii^' the enclogtire waJk on the tiortii aide ^I'ere the of the 

sacred TauiN. iind id some \^Tt^ the idfice w strewn with their (.‘ofilna. 
Mnsi of them have been du|if out lonii; ago and the lids hn.ike.ii tip. 
Urdgfek^i Be\% who exciivateil them alaiut twenty yenrs ii^o^ HUCt^eedod 
ill removiiac one of the Mils with reli^^ions inscTiptions of the time of 
the PtoIemieF?* It is now in iJje Museuiu of Gizeh. 

III the Komjin inotiud I du^: chielly in the tom Via, and found oiil^* 
a >^reat deal of common pottervt large aiD]iliojrte, and objeetis of that 
kind without any historical or artistic inten^at. The most intergHtinf^ 
place in the Roman nioinid is the lihmry. It eonsighj of a aedes of 
rectangular chambers of diflereut sizes. All ihme rooms, a few of 
Avhich have l>een cleared, were filled with papyri; it was either the 
lihrarj or a place for ktveping the andiive^ of the city, I should 
mtber think it was a library, because of the size of the rolls. Unfor- 
ttinutely they have all been burnt, ami you mny see in tlie middle of 
each room the letimins of the Is re place where the^e in valuable docn- 
menta have been tlirowtL They arc now ■[uite carboniztHl., like tlioee 
of Herculaneum, or even in n worse state, Tluy are mos^t difficult to 
takeout: they crumble tsi pieces when they are loosened from the 
earth which covers thein, Vmt kj<ikiTi:.£ sideways the chametera are still 
rliflcemible. Tliey generally are Grw^kt in good handwriting. As? for 
those which have ericajieil the fire, they are quite ho|ieln^. The 
mobture and the salt of the soil have reilnced them to a kind of 
hmwniiih pa^te. I tried to see whether some of tho carbonizeJ Jaipyri 
well packed in cotton would stand the.journey; hiii the contents of 
the five tioxcs wViich I aent to London are nothing but cmmkH of 
chanxjal ami ashes. ^V'hat treasurci? we probably have lo.^l by the 
destruction of the hlirary of Jleaidcs! 

^^Froo3 Tmci d Amdid we went over to Baklieh, Them ib an en- 
cb>3UTei ill the centre of wliicli stooii a temple Tvhich never wa^^ 
fiuisbei]; for near the entraiice ia a heap of cuormouB blocks, just ae 
they came from the quarry. Anaon^ iheiii are two large capital^^ in 
the form of a lotns Howor. Tliey are unpotisbetb ProhaUy part 
only of the temple was oompletcML ijiit no traec of it remains. The 
inU^rest of the jdace cenlriM in the iiecroytolia of ibices, for the place 
l)elongeil to the nonie of Thoth, i, r.., to the HermojXiiite nome. The 
mound of the neert^pailis has for iminy ytara been the mine from 
which the fellaheen got aJi the l^^ouze which filled the shopa of 
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the clfiklerd Ui Cairo, aa did tbe ratn of Like tliMO of tLe 

i:atd, tile bontja of tbe ib^Bee wore givthpretl tLiiiellier in ]3ea|ie, aod the 
bntn^ea thrown s^n^ng tbeiu. When I ft rat ^^iaited tlio mound in 
1885, it wm of otm^ideralde height; it bad now bttm so thoroughIv 
worked that it 18 in eertiiin |iart^ level with the gr(>uud, 

“ Tlie result which wus obtained in Biiklivh wii3 tlio deter¬ 
mination of iU Egy[diLiii piuviil The geography of die Delta in 
Phamonie, imd even Greek still predeiite many doubtful ques- 

tioiia. The eieavations earri&l out by Mr. l^etrLe and my Belt have 
thrown light on several of them; hut a good many poinia are still 
<ii>acnro^ It ia a subject which Egyptidogists iimst ateatlily keep in 
view. Bakiieb wti^i the sacred sauetuary of tlie HennopoUta nome, 
and it was ca]le<l in Bxn. I iliaeovered it froTU fragments 

of the lit^Htroyed temple whiidi are in the neighboring village, where 
the nauie is menti(>i]ed in connwtioii with a priest of Bah- It is on a 
i^niall fragment of o btiicrk basak samojdiagu.B, for a prieist Ahmes of 
the Saite [k riod. The coffin htm ibe houra of die day and night, and 
the title of llie sfx^ial priiiate! of Thiyth wad ' the halJ-heaflod/ 

^' From Baklieh wo went further W€S)t ti> a mound coiled Tell Mok- 
dam^ not far from the Damietta branch of tho Xile, between the Arab 
viUagc of Sahrget el Knhii and the mnderti city of Mit Ghamr^ Cte, 
Jacques dc Houge aiisigtis to thifl aid city the Greek name of Leontopa- 
lis; iuid tlila determination .4eeins hri have heen quite justifiefl, aa the 
god of tlic city was a lion* It belonged to the noine of Athrihis, now 
BenhiL The site of the temple la z5tm viflibk; hut the ImUduig hiu^ 
been enlirtdy destroyedp and the stones rarrienl away- Tart of it is 
now a comticJflp and the trenchea which I cut mmas tho area <hd not 
give any result The work was chiefly carried on at the northwestern 
comer of the mnuml; there tho foMaheeii had tbund a shuft time 
before the iia.se of a stathe of die xii dynasty. The excavationa 
proved that thore hud lieen a small siinctuary originally built by 
Usorlesen ILL in which Rameses II had put some of hia statu(stp tind 
whicli hail been usurped by Osonkor II. Besides the base f:iund by 
the felhiljeen, T itiscovoriril anotlier, a little largert and several fnig- 
me Ills of Rrimesss lip aiuons? which the loiver part of a standing 
statue. T1]0 two of LTaertesen ill are of red fimei?t4>ne and very 
well workeiil. On lx>th aides of the throne are represented the Nde 
g^xla tying the plants gf Upper and Lower Egypt around tho wign 
—the sign of junctions. One of Uieae statues is particularly inter^t- 
ingn ll h:i 3 boon usurped by Osorkon 11^ who cut his cartouches 
right acroti^ those of Usortesen without erasing them first; hesidosT an 
inspector, a royal aecretary, wrote his name on the lower part of the 
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^atue, and infamiH that the gaiurtnaTj’ where the statue Etood was 
ca]Icd *the hoiue of Knmoma/ Oforkoii'a queen. It ie curious that 
this kiug, who, a few years back, was harrlly known except by name, 
earae out in all my cacavations; he certainly tiiuat have been one of 
the most powerful of the Buhastites. 

“ In a fotiner excursion to Tell Mokdam, I had seen the hnifc of a 
statue of the xrt or the xin dynasty W'hieh had been diseovered in 
Mariette’fl time anti left on the spot. This mound is important, 
iiecnuse it bears a enrtouche engraved rather far4>l(4^1y over an old 
inecription. The cartouche is nut very distinct; nud Sluriette, Dov^- 
ria and Ehere, taking the first eign for the sign of S^ct, coneidcK'd the 
oval as l>eiDg that of a HyksOs king, Ehers oven tetxrristitutod the 
name ns being Salads, and for the Inst twenty years hie interpretation 
has generally heed adopted. This vnluable monumBiit, which has* 
been brought to the Gizeh Museum at the cost of ttds society, was une 
of the chief attractions which induced me to go to Tell Mokilam, 
After a Careful study, and with the help of seveml paper casta, the 
nnraa came out quite clearly. It has nothiog to do willi Walatis, or 
with any of the Hyksfis: it rcada Nehusi, the negro. 1 consider the 
deciphering of this naino ns the most important result uf the work at 
Tell Mokdam, It is coutiected in a rotuarkahle way w'ith a ^ILscuvery 
made by Mr. Petrie at Han, In turning the Idoi-ka of the temple, Mr. 
Petrie found that the royal prince, the firstrlwm, Nehasi, had lirected 
buildings to Set, the god of Roaiitu. In both coaoi Nehosi is written 
with the pole indicating foreign nations, and I Bee no reason why he 
should not have been a genuine negro. Thus, a negro hag been king 
of %ypt, and not by confiucat, but by right of inheritance, since 
befora his being a king, we see him calltsi the eldest of the royal 
princes, the heir to tlie throne. If lie was a negro, surely ids father 
and mother must have licbngeil to the eame race. The King JJche.vi 
occurs also in the Turin Papyrus, among the kings of the xui and 
XIV dynasty, ami flLCordiiig to this document, must have had a reign 
of seveml yoatB, This fact is very important; the stAtue of Tell Mok- 
dnm perhaps throws an unespected light on a very olwcure jwriod of 
Egyptian history. Are we to suppose that in the long period so little 
known, which extends from the xii dynasty to the IlykaOs, one of tlio 
causes of the anarchy which probably prevailed at that time was 
invasions of the negroes? Did the Ethiopians, l>feforc the invadero 
from the East, eueceed in conquering Eg)74 and Cuming Iti the 
throne? Wo have no proof of it except that nearly uU the expetli- 
tiona of die xn and xm dynasties were directed against the Ethio¬ 
pians, who muBt have been more or less dangerous neighbors; and it 
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ii> quite poseibk thnt^ by n turn of fortune m often ewn in the hlii^^ry 
of Eo^?tc!m empires, tbo negroes may hiive had tlieir Hat imd hare 
become mcvstorg not only of Upiier Egypt but ^veti of the Delta, I 
believe that the part played by the Etbjopians in the hietory of %ypt ^ 
is far more consi{lemble than \va thought of; mid llie value of the 
diRODvery at Tell Mokdam is to give us the name of a king olrler than 
the HykftAfl conquemra, anti who evidently belonged to a totally 
diflerenl race. It in ijoite iKTssilile that, inatearl of looking always 
towards the East in order to fill np the cjonsiderahle gap^ in the xiii 
and siv dynasties, we shall have to turn to ward jj the negrosH, and 
perhaps sonie clay excavation? in Upper Egypt may bring ub gome 
unesfleeted light,”—^endLH Jan. 28. 

BiRBET-EL-HACi<iAR.'—^Tlio escavations conducted here by Count 
dTIulet for the Kgyptiaii Exploration Fund, haveyiekkd a certain nuiii- 
hcr of sculptured atidinseTihed slabs of coiiaiderable interest, Tiie work 
is necesBurily somewhat :~lu w on account of tlieenurmoue siae uf aotiie of 
the granite blocks, ranging ny to forty tons in weight, which have to 
he rvuiovcHl; two thouiz^nd uf ihcse Imv c already been dishKlge^l fr^jm 
the mouiuL A few years ago the monument was ubceI as a r|UiiiTy for 
millstoneB; vast numbers of blocks were broken ii[i, and many now' 
remaining show on theiT @eul[>tureii euriaces the ineffectual attetiir^ii^ 
of the natives to split the granite, PrtsbablY iur centuries preiiously 
the stones of the temple had been used for building purpoi§f^. The 
temple was dedicali^tl to Isis, and the cartonches of Neetanobo and 
Ptolemy Phikdelphua fix its dale. Count d'Hulst, however^ thinks^ 
that an earlier temple existed on the sito, as he fim.le traces of older 
work on tlie interior ftices of sonie of the granite hlocki^ —AtAcit., 
March 

CAmo*—G kizeh MttBEUM.—AiiCHAjQ Statues—A mong the lufist imiKir- 
of the recent aequiaitioTiii of the Giikeh .Museum are tvi‘u statues (lie- 
low life size) of the ancient en^pire^ fn^id on January til kst at 
Saqqarah. Tlje more attraetive is tlia figt^rc nf a seated aerihe, recall¬ 
ing the eelebnitod statue of the Louvre, and not inferior to that 
famous work in artistic qualltioB. The material is ealcarous lime- 
stone, tinted rotj for the Hcshi wlien the carving was eum[deted, and 
bkick for the hair. The eyes are of quartz, the outer lines of the lids 
Inung ill bninze, w'hich, doubtless^ originally iiJul the tint of kohl; 
oven now the pupiL? retain tlie flash nnd brill iaiicy of real life. Xoth- 
iug could li^ truer to namre than the mcMielhng of the nude flesh; the 
farm m natural, yet Lreateil with due rcganl to the gravity of sculpture. 
In the lufst BeiMe tho work may he said to he typical, inasmuch os it 
presents UBwith a fierfect type of serene, highly-traiued iutelligenee. 
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TLc sirriVie la s™t«l t"rH>S3'l«gKLHl, itnd hafl piiasetl for rtn infitiint, and, 
Inokiiig up frtsiii hiu j>Li|)yni3, ([ulctly fL^sirda the ppcttutor. The work 
\a ot the fourth or fifth dynMly. l.)no ran no I help speuulntliij; how 
Ill any pnneratirma it niiiat have iiewkil tn pTridtire that 
head, and the strong, clear, niethodioil mind that looks out on the 
world with Bill'll lunstorful ™m[iosiin.‘, Dr, Drugaoh Hey hun plficorl 
the figure in aa favonible a light os it can he dlsphiyed, in tiu' aatua 
nioiii as the iitatuo known as Sbeikh^fihhcled. Ita height is fil centi¬ 
meter. The nctuiil place of its diacovery was in a mnstiJja of bricks, 
buried in the sand at Saqfiarah.—March 4. 

DEP*frTM£NT OF ANTHfloPOLoor.— During the past winter a new dcpait- 
tiieiit of antliroi^Kjlo^y hiis been oiieneil at the Ghlueh Museuiu under 
the charge of Dr, Fouquet It conaists of two jpuhlic rooms and a 
laiaimtory. Dr. Foiiijuet ie engage! upon a scientific catalogue of the 
niumiuies, which will ijc luuitod to those of ascertainoil date and 
histoTj'.—.4ft(F/., June 10. 

C*T*LoauE.—M* de Morgan has just iaauwl a very useful httlu cata¬ 
logue of the princifial inonumeiit'i exhihjttxl in the niuseinn. It con¬ 
tains rtonid pLtges of closely prinlwi descri ption and t wo plans, one 
of the nwTiis on tlie lower Hotir, ami one of the rooms on the upiier 
floor. It is an excoUenl piei'cof work, and every traveller and student 
ivill he grutelul to de Mu-rgan and tu bis able asfiistaiit, £1, Hrugsrh 
Bev. An iiuijortant section of the catalogue is de voted to the desiTiji- 
tion of the rauminics of kings and pritata fmm Dflr el-Baliari, and it 
is now fKMssible, for the first time, for tlie intelligent traveller not unly 
to see what hats been discovered during tiie Inat few ycaia in Egyitt, 
hut aiso to loam HOinethlng about it. Every object ilcscrihci! in the 
catalogue i« plainly iiuiidKsnn], and thus a great rafm>aih is willed 
away frotji tisn adniinistmtion of tiie museum. In iittio more than 
eight moiitbs MM. de Morgan ami itrugiwdi Bey have iumiiged atid 
opcneil forty new rooms, and iirorhiced a guide to thotn — AfAen,, 
March IX. 

A STELt or KHe-ES'ATEN.— A corrcspondciil who has just rctumetl from 
jjjjypt writes: "Behind Mr. Haton’s wclb known simp In the Miiski nt 
Cairo theft) lies hv tlie wayside a valuable though broken stela, repra- 
sentinT the heretic king Klni-on-atun adoring the solar disk. The 
proprietor invs alreiedy rofuscil two uIIgts, but will hardly now get the 
i^Ttt which the CTlst'h Muto'Uin nnew oflered for ii It WEW foumt at the 
foundation of a house in the Muski, and doubtless came from IleU- 
opoli&’"—.4(;arf., March 25. 

DEVB EL-BAHAR1.—EscAvatkjns sv the Eisvft gxpi.onAUDfi FunO, — We 
^uiiie the Ibllowiiig statement of M, Navillei ‘‘For tlie first tiuiu 
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filnct' the Egj'pt Exploration Fiind has existed, the society has 
eoived {lertuiBsion to excavate oue of the temples of TlielKW- It is 
ati uiTjent duty for me to express my ^rittittidc to Jl, do Morgan not 
only for ba^'ing grtiuted to the society oue of the choicest spots in 
Egypt, hut also for having considerablj' facilitated my work by lend- 
inp me a traiiT'vay. It is abaolutely neeeHsary to have one in SQcb a 
place, wliere the debris liuve to be carried to a t oiisiderable distance, 
in order to bo cjuite sure that nothing of interest b being hidden in 
the eouree of the work. 

“ All travellers who have been nt Thebes know ibe majestic clifl', in 
tbe form of on amphitheatre, at the foot of wliich is Dayr ebSahori 
ithe Northern Convi nt), known by the name since tbe Copts built n 
convunl o\’cr the fuiiiH of the old sanetonry. Tlio tetnple is tjuite dif¬ 
ferent from all othcta la Egypt, being built in succossive terraces, the 
biphesl of which leans against tbe nionntaiii on its northern and wesV 
ern sides. Tbe length of tlie Umple was much greater than its width; 
the sanctuary wsia n n wkntit cbamlHT, in Uie axis of tbe Imilding, and 
opened on tbe upper terrace. ^ 

“ Mari cite first excavated the temple. Following tbo centrsd avenue 
which Ifsida to tlie sanctuary, he clearct'l a great part, of the sonthem 
side, tlirowinp over on to the northern aitle all the rubbish abicb he 
could not get rid of. The mrist inif ujrtant part of hb dbscoveriea lou- 
sisteil of the supporting w'lJl of the upper terrace, with sciulpturos de¬ 
picting a naval ex]aHlitiO'n to the land of Punt j the rufkeut sanctuary 
of the godtiess Ilatlior. w here the goddess is seen in tlie form of a cow, 
auukling a young queen. Hashep»u, or Hatnsu os she b ineorr^tly 
colled; and the great ball of oiferings. On the northern side, Mnriette, 
and after him M. MoatMJfo, dug out jiarl ofthe portico at the foot of 
the upiKjr terrace, and a, small sanctuary coTres|ionding to that of 
Hstbor, which was found full of mum odes of recent date. 

•’1 settled near DajT el-Buhari at the end of datmary,and started 
work at once in the part which Marietlc had left untonehed and cov¬ 
ered with mounds of rubbish. I began with the upper temice. J W'os 
obliged, owing to the steep 8lo|*c. to establish two iinea of tramway, the 
upjier one carrying the rubbish to a short distance, the lower one bik- 
ing it a long wn^' off, to what b called the birket, a large depression 
usejii ill former times as a claypit. Tiiough 1 could not work so long 
as 1 wbhwl, having been 8to]*ped by the fast of Rhamailan, the esca- 
vntioiia led to imjwrtaut teen Its. I clenro*! completely the northern 
half of the upper terrace, the description of which was quite untmown, 
and which is sei^anited from the rest by a utoul widl preserved only 
in its lower part. This wall, in which there are two JoorH, b the 
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Oouthf^m limit of ^ port of the buililin|£, having n dccidetllj fdneniry 
character. I 3)uppo?c U vroa connected with the burial-place of 
Thothmee I, which ia perhajjia eomewheie in the neighbourhood. 

“ The western door leads to a long hall, with well-pfeaerved sculptures 
of gigantic proportions, showing Htitasu iind Thollimcs III making 
oQeriugd to Amoji. Next to it is on often court litultocl on (he north 
hy the motintain, on the coat by the retudits of «. ehnmhcr with col¬ 
umns. From that enurt oue eiiteis into a small rockcul chaTwl, the 
funeral chapel of Tliothmes L The ceiling, well painter! in blue with 
yellow stars, is an Elgyjitliin arch. Tire bcretiiMil king, and after him 
the Copts, have scratchcrl out the tigurw of the pods Osiris, Anulris, 
rtc.; but the king L: well-preserver!. He is seen there with two dif- 
fereuLque^^: one of them, Athmes, ia well known, the other one, 
Senseneb, so far as t know, hits not yet t>een met witli. An iron 
door inis been ptut to the chapel by the authorities of the Ghizeh 
Museum. 

Just i>olbre the tlotw of this chapel ie a building unique of its kind 
among Egyptian temples. It Is a great square oluir in limestoiiu, lo 
which access is given by a flight of steps. I’nljl I discovered the stair¬ 
case, I s’os in doubt iiB to the iiattire of the building. I thought at 
fihit that it might Vfo a ma^lobat, the construction whielj ciivcrs the 
tombs in the Old Empire. The jKjoplc who plundered the temple in. 
ancient times evidently bud the Bame itlca, for they pulh-d down one 
eomfw of it in order to see whether it concealed a pit. All my doubts 
were removed when I could read the inscription. It says that a roval 
person—w ho is clearly Queen Hatosu, though her name is hammered 
out—“ built a large altar in white stono to her father, Ra liarmnhkb’*; 
meaning perhaps her deified fiither, Thothmes I. The altar is a pint- 
form, Iti feot by 13 feet and 5 feet high, with ten steps lending up to 
it It had a low paini»ct like the terraces, in order to fwevent the 
oDcrings from foiling into the court, ojtd probably there WEks a smaller 
altar in hard stone fdaced on the Uqi, It is (he only altar of this kind 
known in Egypt Mr. John Newberry, who, ns an expert in archi¬ 
tecture, gave me moat valuable asatstoiice, put back again some of the 
etemes that had liecn thrown down by the plunderers ; and, us all the 
blocks seem lo be there, we hope to be able to restore the altar next 
winter. 

“ Another object, alst* unique, I found on the terrace al>ove the cliom. 
bets excavated by AL Abuiitero, It vs one of the sLdiss of a large shriue 
of eliony, more than six feet high, erected by Thothmea II. Eliqny 
never being found in large [lieces, the whole panel is made of 
small fragments held together by ebony pegs, wlueli have been used 
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with tht^ greatest skill pflrt of the sculpture. ThLa shrine wns 
erected by Thothmeu II, who say9 in the inscription that it was made 
of ebony from the top of the mnuntnhiii ” in honor of hie fatbeTt 
Anion. But every where the figure of Amon has been cut out with □. 
kni/e^ evidently by the heretical kings. It ia the same with another 
part of the shrine which I discovered dose by, a leaf of the folding 
Juur w^hteb closed it, which htis rings of bronze for the bolt. It was a 
very difficult and delicate task to lift out tho imnel and to pack 
widiout running the risk of seeing the w'hole thing falling to pieces, as 
ehony hi a very' heavy wood. Howover^ we aucoedod in renio\-ing it 
w ithout the slightest Injury Iroui the terr^ice wltoro it hail boon lying 
for many centuries. It was encireleJ in a double frame and carefully 
packeil in a ho-v, niiiLle under Mr. Kewl>eny*s supen-ision. It is now 
on iia way to the Ghiieh ^^luaeuui, w^here it will have to he rej,!aired 
by a skilled cabmet-makcr 1?ifore being exhibitefh 

‘^Tlie Copits who built their couveut over the temple have practised 
the mo^ ruthless destruction nmr>ug the very beauttlul aculpturcs 
which adorner| it. They have scattered all over tho huiWiiig y^arts of 
a most interealing scene which I believe heLougeJ to the low eat ter¬ 
race. Some of its fragnieuts are built mUy walls, others have hr^n 
used os thresholds or staira, nth era piled together with capitals and 
bricks in the clumsy partitions which they raised between the rooms 
of the convent. 1 carefully gathered and stored all Uie blocks I found 
lidunging to that series wliieii represented the tTansportation of obe¬ 
lisks and other heavy Tnonumeiits. The luo^t intereating of these 
blocke shows an oheliak lying on a high boat, w here it ha^ been pimped 
by means of a sort- of alotige on which it still reaie. The high boat is 
tow'ed by a small one ruwftl by several men, IhiforLtiniitelyi the 
bloL^k is small; vve ace only the top of the oljelisk. Imt w'e may ho|^ 
next winter to litid the remaining parts. It is the firwl time anything 
has been dlecovcrctl rclatuig to tlie triiiiB|iorLation of obelisks. 

The la^t thing I found is a very curious iustrii ition concerning the 
birtli of Hatasu and her aeeessiou to the throne^ U ia on the sup¬ 
porting wall of the upper terrace. We see tlie god Auubis rolling an 
enoimous egg and godd^c^ suckling the young queen; further we 
come to her enthronement hy her father. Thothiiies I is seen in a 
shrine, stTctchuig forth his bands towards a young man^ who is the 
queen. The young man is hammered outj but still discerniblcj as 
well [VS the long inscription which accompaiuea the pictures and 
which relates how Thothines called together the grandees of his king¬ 
dom, and ordered tliem to obey his daughter. There is an obacute 
allusion to his death, and a description of the rejoicings when she 
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nscond^ the throne* The dalUt T heheve^ mav l^e interiirett-d in this 
wiiy: that the of the month Thoth| the iir^L day of die variiilde 
ysur, aiid the bcginnin^j of die or of the natural year, tell on 

the aame day. 

TiiL^ Hhort gunnniiry showtf liow rich a plai e iu BAyr el-Hahari, and 
how niocb we may espoert from ftirther expavations^ whsLh 1 Lope 
will be reenmed in the autumn. I muBt add diat in die riihbb]! I 
found a great ninxiy Coptic letterfl written on piiLsherds or on piivea 
of limestone- They contain the correspondence between certain monks 
called Victor, Jobiij Abrabain, Zsu.^bariah, etc^ They usually Uegiii 
with a salutation, and Bometimes with the tbnnula: In the mime of 
the Father^ of the Son, and of the Holy These letters bn^^e 

all been sent h> Europe, and arc the p^f sporty of the Fund.—EDOUAau 
NAViLl^^t July 1- 

EL-KAS.—’Mr G. Willuugliby Ftnser contributes to the /VfKwdiViy* 
of the Soc. rt/ fiihlital ArcL'&olo^ij (col, XV, p. 8, IHlKjj a lu^te nn bb 
visit bi ELKub during tlic past winter. Among the mcniittsl indctip- 
tions which he copied are the following; (1) jin iiij|joitiint graffito of 
the Xt dymuityp whose ehiaf intertiEdt lie^ in liie fart that it iipiiwira tij 
point to there having lieon a temple near here ua imrlv ils the vi 
dynasty. The date a^ipeaTB to he year the thirrl month of I*ert, the 
fifth day of the month. No kingV iiatiie is given, hut, m the proper 
nojuea are confounded witli tliat of Pcpi it per]ia|:ts refers Lo his 
refign* (2) On a large free-standing rock, with in any iilluics^ and titles 
of the Vi dyiitisty surrounding it Jg a &.itiare tablet hciinng the name 
of a king who b erdy known by two other exam*plea: ho appears to 
httve been calkHl Saradudumea, unf] hia luime is foliowiHl by '' KhJl- 
m-iittSj tho aniaimonsiiB of tho aoii of t.lio flun Dudomee.” Tliera 
follows a litit of titleB atid mimes which, willi few ludong 

to the VJ dynnsty or there;vbgut 0 . A gi-affito of ihi’ xrai ftynnaty is 
iaUii^iiug tisU was out Vy or for s luun namwl AVxf who lived under 
A quwiii, |jerlmip» lIulahejiBot, 

III vlsitiot; the tombs one of tho vi dv-oaHtj' wn? noticed which had 
IwcviotiHly hwn oi'eriuokcfl. It wjih never imtirely tiiiished nnd has 
uow lidkn in, hut the Bnishcii |jttrt slioua the roitf nut Ui ropTWieiit tho 
holf-ioiiud qnder sides of the rafters of ji woislen roof. Mr, Fiuser 
states tliat iis far ua he is aware the only other exnmple of this owuts 
in a tomb of the v or vi dyuiisty at Tchiieh (ow-ner’s luimo destroyed). 
The roof was HUpportixI by eolnniiis, one of which iiim a linished 
capital with twcnty-tlirea (?) fluted Hides, bound with five bands be¬ 
low, representiny: no doubt a palm. It Is very unlike the rough 
capitals of the esime age nt Sheik Said, .and is interesting us one of the 
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efirJiisrt eKiunpleg iis yet known. During tliia year a siihinx in white 
marblQ Iim^tt>ne from Kl-Kub Iiii:^ been ^et op in the nmi^euni at 
Ghizfcih; it m Ldeiitiekl in dtylG wvth the binck sphin^eH from Tiniia^ 
which JVIarictte suppn^ecl to by HykEotf nionumenis^ Thy re ia no 
irweriptiuu on IL^ original or 

GEBEL A&U FEDA,“AH FAftLV NEcnapoLis^—Mr, Perey E, Mr, 

St. Chad. Biiscawcn, Mr. ChiliJy PeiolifertoD, and Mr. Percy Buckninn 
arriTred at At^idLut in Upji^er EgTi-jit on Mjirtili 3, after havinj^ thoroughly 
explored the rloscrt for sevenil mile^s e£ist of Gobel Abu Fcda. A short 
diistiLUce to tbe south of that higli nuige of hilb, Jlr. Xew^ berry vitsited 
the nMTopolis of the governoi^ of the AntneopoJite nnnic of Upper 
Egvjdi who ruled during Ihc vi dynastyp idxiut 3SOO-35<’iO b. c. One 
of the tombs iy of very considerable iiLiporttiJiey, aa it eoiiUiins nu¬ 
merous intereflting inaseriptions and piuntiuj^*?, which throAV rnui-U light 
if|ion one of the earliest prriorlB of Egyjdiiiii civiltzatioii. Ji coiiHinbi 
of a large metangolof charnher exeavate^l Iiigh up in the liill flide ; 
and the inscrijj'tions mention tbatiL wsiy hewu for mi lier-trilEtsiry priest 
named Jau^ who was not merely govenior of the AnUieojiidite uotih-, 
but alsMi a prit‘t4 of the I'yramLil nf Pepi 11. It is h+^iaM.l tljat l■umplyte 
copiies of the [Uiintings in this Ikeautifnl and wry micient tomb will 
ho made liy Mr. [W^y Euekman Viefore the elneo nf the j>rosent seagoii. 
—Mamh 25. 

Mr* GridUh adds to the aWwe n note ret'-cLlling that iheae tombs 
w'ere diseuvr^reil between forty and fifty years agOp by Harris of 
Alexandria. Sir Gardner Wilkinsnifs MSS. of 1855 onntain et^pious 
extraeds from tlje fine scenea in tlie tomb of Ja-u (Jf?cw), and, accord- 
iiigly^ t!ioy arc referred hs by that writer in aH the later f^diticn^a of 
Murrtky's Gnide. lomlie, wliich are in two groups^ behind tbo 

^■ill^lgc Hcni Miihammwl el Kafftr^ have ^Iduru l^eL-n visiteiL On my 
journey in 1886 tlirongh Upper EgyxA witli Mr. Petrie, a'e saw only 
the nearer and Ii 2 ss interesting group, in which the rjuarrymen ivere 
buny lit LIm^ time; hut a few ycara later Prof. Snyce eopietl a valuable 
inF?i‘ription in tlir lein]> of .Tii-u, iind publishcKi it with a translation by 
Mjiapero nU r^rn-wux^ vol. xiil). Tlie iininv^^ of deities 

and Innalittes in tlieae aneient toiniw^ arc x^ery remarkable. Complete 
ciipies ami fnedmilci!. iif the fine psiintings ivLU he exliemely wtdeome, 
—,deti£i.p April 1. 

GEBELEN.—Some notes on li visit to this site arc given by 5Tr. G. 
Willoughby Fraser in the Fmc. of the aj Bibl. AmL (xv, 8^ 1SS3). 
The results of thi^ recent exeitvationa here Ij}' M- GrCbaiit were: the 
remains of a I^olomaic shrine built by Ptolemy ix+ containing a large 
basiJt statue and surrounded by Pb^Iemaic houses in whose walls and 
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foaodationd weria fouuci S£\*«!ral oldet ibseribed hlocIcH of limcirtoiio, 
aniongijit which wen; portion:; of an early temple built by Sleuthuhu- 
tep of the XI dynaety, wbo:$e eartouche ivaa found in two forma. Tiie 
kin^ whoae naiiii&9 ooetir here are aa followia: Duduiiiei> \’T-xi (?) 
dynaaty; iMouthnhotep,xi dim,; LetdM'man, xijtor xiv dyn.; Ra-ae- 
uacr (?), xm, Hyksoa; Ilur-em-hch, xvin dyn.; Leti I, xix d^.; 
Peneilgen MI, XXI dyn,; Ptolemy IX. Evergetea III. There ia con- 
fliderahle doubt whetlier to place Murlumeu iu the xi nr in the VI 
djmaetj’. 

KOM OMBO.—Exmvatcons bv M. oe MofionN.—The following is a sum-* 
mary of the exenTatiems which, during the past winter, M- de Slorgnji 
baa been canning out on a large scalo at Kom Ombo, alwut thirty 
inilei iiortli of jVjiw^n in Upper Egyjjt. and be bcia aucceedad in iin- 
eoToring there a Umple of coiusidemljto imptirlance. Aa Is well 
known, the temple is double^ and consists of a Urge court containittg 
jiiteen coluiuna iiiHcrjla'd witii the eartouehe of TiVtcrius, and aliV(H>- 
stylo hall containing nineteen columns about forty feet high. The 
pronaus has ten columns, three cliitinbers and two slirinca; oueshrine 
is dedicated to Sehnk and the otiicr to Heru-or or Arouens. The 
temple mefesnna about 500 feet Vty 2.50 feet, and stands at .a height of 
about forty feet aiiovc the level of the Nile during its low season. By 
the side which fronted the river tliere originally sIdikI a jm>|iyIon and 
a snuill temple deftieated liy Doiuttiim; on the right of thb stood the 
mtammw. To protect tin* remains of the temple from the inundation 
ot the Nile, M. de Morgan has built a huge dam of the waste stones 
and materials which he has found in the course of his work. The 
has-rclieia upon the walk and coluniiis are exceedingly fine, jind the 
delicacy of the colors and the fineness of the workmanship are equal, 
if not superior, to the art dkplayod at Edfii and Pliibn, Tim inscrip- 
tions. although of a rdigious diameter, are of ennsiilernble interest, 
and among them may Ije mentioned (1) tlie dcd.icatorv ar]dress of 
Ptolemy VH. (2) the eahmdar of the festivsla, (3) epher’nerides with 
the names of the deities who preside over the days of the year, (t) 
and the teak referring to the geogmpliy of the nomesj. The"remains 
at Kom Mrohn promke to he as iuteresting oa any of the Gneco- 
Riiinaii period iu Egypt.— Athen.^ Llay (>. 

SAKKAHA.—M. de Morgan has been working this rtimmnr at Sak- 
kara, and Las diseovernfi the largest wKidfaio tomb yet known. Ho 
rofiork haAdng already cleared sixteen chambers arid passages, eov- 
ereil with scenes, some sculptured, otheru painted. This will be 
opened to the public nest winter.—Acud, Sept 2. 
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8EHEIL— Th£ FAMmt STELE-—PTof. Sivce reads the naitiu nf the Hrig 
oa the fjimouaclDfcoForcd by Mr. Wilbour (Jottenai., 
Vf^ p. <f2i!S) at AktLHiineSr Thiia king mcmtionod in Diodarqg (i 
60)f who that be overHitew the Eg\'ptiau Kling AmasiB or 

Arniaifl^ who reigned ^‘rom 206 to 200 b. c. No one who baa seen the 
inscriptiong of the Ethiopiau Erganiein^ and Azakhar-Amon, 

at Hakkeb and DeJod^ can have any iloubt that the inaGription of 
Sehel bcdongi^ to the same age and atyle n? they do; and tbeir ago \e 
fixed by tlie fact tlisit tlieiie two Etlxiopian kings have borrowed^ in 
their eiLrb>uchcHT the title of Ptolemy IV. Moreover, the inscription 
of H-eh^l is njade lu face Nubia LnsU-ad of Egypt; and, as Mr. Willxair 
haa poiak!d qtit fcg mcj ‘Hhc iCfterkd/, Im-hotep, the gon of Ptah^” 
neQtipi 0 & the eame place in the Selicd text that he does in those of 
Ergaineutsa atid Azakhar-Amnn. I should add tliat when I was at 
UelNHl the other day I found the name of ImouthlSj or Im-hotop, 
written in Greek letters of the second century r c., on the back of the 
temj>]o. It wcia engrared in the centre of the external wall, and was 
the only inscription (Aralne gralliti apart) which is to lie seen there. 
If the King of tlie HehCd-stelo is Aktisanea^, not only will the hitherto 
myHtcrious text of Oiodoroa be exfilainefl, but the historical ciharseter 
of the SehCl monument will aSso bo vindicated. The eighteenth year 
of the king®H rcign^ in which it ia dated, Tvoqltl nafur£di3" refer to hifi 
reign over Nubia rather than qvyr Egj'^ptr—Feb_ 

wadv-halfa. — Capt. Lyons, R.E., writes: “ Tho more northern of 
the two temples on the west Lank of the Nile at Wady Haifa, jnet 
north of the second cataract, was apparently built in the reign of 
Usertesen I. and in t he xnn d^masty Thothmes IV added a am all 
foriHJOurt with sandstone pillars. When excavating a part of thbi 
temple in the 9U.uiiner of 1^2, I found, in th^ naos between tho l>ack 
wall and the altar, a part of a large of the time of Uaerteeen L 
The litliological character of the aandstone, the dimena ions of the flCrib, 
and the form of the hierogl^iplis so strongly recralled that found by 
Rosaeliini and Champolliun at tbia game spot In the hrsL half of the 
centnry, that I sent the to Prof, ^cldapardli^ of the Royal Eg^^p- 
tiaii MuBemn at Florence, who hna confirm e<l my aupposition. This 
newly found portion contains two or tliJee horizontal lines, completing 
that portion of dio inscription. (Hrugseh’a "Egypt,* vol p, 159^ 
second edition.) The reraaind^ ie in vertical columns, and contains 
the titles and appointraenta of a high dignitary, Mentu-hotnp by name. 
This portion of the dda ig much dami^^ed, and from 15 to 35 cent!- 
luMres are still wanting at the 1>ottom. It is dated the eighth day of 
the first month of the eighteenth year of the king^ when the districta 
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Df Kq^, Shemik, Cbiisaa, Sh&Mi, Akerkin, itc;., hiv\ baen eubduod hy 
Egypt.^^—diAfn., Aug. ly. 

ABYSSINIA. 

exploration by n^nT—TheAjAgminum\HhTi}fiht^ Geogfai^ir 
culJoumai (Edward Stimford) contiiiiiH a paper by Mr: J. ThecHiore 
Bent, containing the first fruita of hia recent atch^ologicjil to 
Abyasinia. Starting from Zula, tbe ancient Adulb, on the Red Sea, 
about twenty miles south of Masaawa, he followed the old trade route 
toAxuim On the way ho identified the Bit® of Koloe and Ava, 
which are meutJoned by the G-ieek gcjographerH. At Koloo tliort^ are 
otdy niinfl of the Greek period; but at Ava (now YehaJ Mr. Bent 
waa fortunate enough to diiaco?er tsovcn llimyaritiu inscriptions of the 
beet perioii of Sabtcan work, which, have l^een sent for decipbermcnt 
to Prof* r>. H. Miillcr, of Vienna* Ue also bnsugbt buck impressinriB 
of three Himyaritic macriptiona at Axuni, of later date. The arebi- 
tectunil character of tiic ruins at the two placeti ia shuilar, though 
here again Ava le the tairlierH. At both is found tho nidc stone niotiu- 
ment of Arabia (the hftlid or baeti^U of tlie PiKniicianwi) in all ita 
ftoui tho tmhewQ rock to the highly'deeoratcfl nioiiolith^ lead¬ 
ing up by uumerone studies to tlie etnbleiuatic home of the gftait 
sun-god. At the base of tho monoliths are altars, which were evi¬ 
dently ueod for saeiiiice. Prof. Muller reads one of tliq insciiptiuna 
from Ava as “ His house Awa,” and counec^te it with the worehiji of 
Baal-awa* which is common in Son them Arabia,—Aug. IB. 

Before going to press we learn ibut 3ilr. Bent’s volume ileaeribing 
his journey in full has been pnbluihed. 

CENTRAL AFRICA, 

ZIMBABWE.—Mr. Swan writes from Viy'burg, Bechumialand^ on 
May2e, 1SB3: reviewer, reviewing "^The Kuineil fHties of Ma- 

ahonoland ^ in the April mimber of the F^dmhurfjh JftffCHnc,,,. i?tates 
that I eetj in the ruins * the remains of temples of Phmnicjan star- 
wonahijjpers/ although I have not once mentioned tho PhceniciuuM in 
the book which he reviews, and although I have stutsal that I regard 
the temp]® as probably of Arabian origin. Ho also says ‘that 
esoteric Mchiteoturo is a uscMleru eraser*... I pnaumc that the re¬ 
viewer means esoteric symbolism in architecture, and it h very easy 
to show that this is extremely ancient, and that it was cm ployed at a 
very early period; for almost all, if not all, buildings which are tem¬ 
pi® connected with any long-®tablLshed religious faith, embody flome 
fc^teric symbolism in their eonstmetionj and the altaia and many 
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othfr features in out EngEBh churches hav^e an esoteric meanltig. 
Porhapa the reviewer has not heitnd of thofie eartj ^Srahminical hooks, 
the ■^Siilvasutras,* which were writteu long before our era. In these 
are deaetilied the geometrical methodtr empLwed in couBtrucLiug the 
pJans of early Plindu temples, and in fixing the point where the 
E¥acretl fire shouM be placed. These books alone alTord conclusive 
evidence that esoteric symbolism in mrhitcctnre ia not morelj 
modern. 

I aJfcfo take exception to the remarks ^ that theastmnnmical obaor- 
rations of early raceiJ w^ere rude and simple; that the standards of 
ancieit meiisuretneni, Irncsir or angular^ w ere aa a rule extremely ira^ 
perfect"; for^ in the drat place, we can hardly call an obserratiop 
which oriented the Pyniniidia true north to wdLhin an error of 
four minutes atid thirty‘five seconds of arc (r. Flinders Petri e^s 
* Pyramids and Tern plea of Gireh'Jj and the degree of accuracy of 
the (*hinijSHe oboervations of tbo meridian altitude of the sun at the 
i*olstices^ which were made at Loyang about 1100 b, c., doea not 
indicate rough angular measurement letters ptif>LiMhed by Laplaee 
in the des while tlio wonderful pcraistence 

in nearly uiiiform length of the EgypLiau cubic for long |ieriods of 
time shows the careful attention paid by the ancients to stand anls of 
linear measure. 

“ Tlic statement in the article that the figures on the fragment of a 
bowl are like Bushman drawings in style^ and that it is a libel on the 
Phoenieians to suppose that they would have produced such work; 
for thfflc hgures arc in a Htyle utterly unlike any Bushman drawdiigs 
wliich 1 have Sicen^ and T have seen many, and there is no diffictiHy 
in finding many picccii of Phmnieian work which are very similar tu 
tile carving on the howl The supparition that the great temple was 
a fortTBSiSj and the great tower ite watch-tower, is absurd lo any cnie 
who has Zimbabwe; hcsklesi, if the great tower was a watch- 
tower, what Tvas the use of the little one? I will only add that the 
idea that tliese temples were huiit at a period sub.sequent to the Chris^ 
tian eta ia utterly nnsnp|iorled valid evidence.— dfAfru'Eam, 
June 24. 

Messrs. Longman are going to bring out a second edition of Mr. 
Bent’s Kuined Cities of Mflshonalandt” which will contain an appen¬ 
dix by the Secretan' of the Chartered Company deseriblng the pro- 
greiis mndc in opening up Masbonaland since ^Ir. Bent's departure. 
As to the rnioSj Mr. Boscawan and Pro£ D. H. MiLLleT, of Yiennn, 
have furnished Mr. Bent with some sugg< 58 tiong that will be incor¬ 
porated in the preface. Messns. Longman will Lane later on in the 
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RUtiunn ftn Uluiitratetl volume coDtaimag a narvative of Jlr, an(i 5Ire. 
Bent's reoent visit to A^nm, the sacred city of the blmnelufla Ethio¬ 
pians.—July 22^ 

ALGERIA, 

eiXPLORATION NORTH OF AIN-zANA. — M. firsilldtj member of the 
French Bebool at Romo, asFiL=5t«l by M. Guell, a former monibcr of the 
sehooh hiis b^ua an arehioological exyilotation in the district to the 
Dorth of Am-Zana (Algeria}.— Rev. ^ p. 1116. 

CATALOGUE OF MUSEUMS OF LAMBESA —Mr. R. Cngnat, inemheT of 
the Comite dea Tmvaux Hlatoriqucs, Profesor in the College of 
Fnmcej bus been charged with a niLasion to Algeria in onlerto draw 
up the eatalopiie for the coUections in the museums of Ladibeaa. — - 
Chnm. dee iSW^j No. IL 

TUlilSIA, 

EARLY CHRISTIAN AlHTIQUITtES- — In itie year 1883 several Back- 
Bteinfiiesen '■ or brick flix>riiig tllia were discovercil at Tunis, says the 
Vbmeh^ Zcitfm^t^Tn}iu^m%Qd with rosettes^ stags, lions, }>eacock9, osen 
and various beatben and Christian emblcina. The same paj>er now 
te|K>rtsthe unesrUring, by Lieut. Haiu^Op with tbs help of some other 
otticena, of a further number with deconitiona which are exclusively 
Christianr They were found under the ruins of a basiltL^ naar Haad- 
ieij-eWIisun. They inclncle repreaenUitionfl of Adam and Eve^ with a 
tree between niuud which the serpent is coiled; Christ between 
two apoHtlcSj otte holding bread, the other a wine-cup (the head of 
each of the three is bTirrounded by a nimbus); Abniham^a saoridee; 
and Christ talking with the woman of Bamaria (the Saviour holds a 
Uill erosa). Their exact age is hard to determine- M. le Bkut, the 
learned orchicologist, la inclined to attribute thorn to the sixth 
century. The floor of the basilioa oxhihita a beautiful mosajo, repre- 
eendng dov® drinking from a brook.— Atken.^ Aug. 19. 

tumisian tattooing and aihcient worship.— At the meeting of 
the Acnd. gfw/odicr.p April 23, M, Phillippe Berger finished his com¬ 
munication on Tunisian tiittooiugp examples of which had been fur¬ 
nished by Dr. A^'ercautro. Dr. Vercemtre had rccoguiaed a 3 the moat 
frequent subject the symbol of an ancient divinity^ whose aigidficaiiefi 
b us been lost but whoso typo k reproduced in the traditional manner. 
This figure appears to be the conical image of the goddesa Taoit, ao 
common on Punic montunenta. M. Bei^ar placed before the eyes of 
his associates a certain number of these tattoomgs and noted their 
variations; he showed the primitive figure, sometimes reduced to a 
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fleur-de-lLj or a cross, ami again developod into on omojuont uf more 
or less caprioioua character. Evtai in ancient times the image of 
Tanit had undergone iinalogous modificatious, n'hich to a certain 
extenr explain the variotioiis of Uie form in the tattooing on the arraa 
and legs ,of the mudem Tunisians.— Mcp. .trcA., July-Ang,, iStfS, pp. 
1136-107. 

CARTHAGE,-i«Lv Punic Towes.— At tlic meeting of the dead, cfes 
Ziuer., May 3tJ, 1893, a letter from Father Delattre iraa reod concern¬ 
ing his discoveries in Carthage. Punii' tomlis of the earliest settle¬ 
ment imVo l>eeii founvi, and a ditch wiiioh euntained pottery loid ooLns 
of the in century a. c. This discovery limits still further the ancient 
site, Piilher Delattre coneindea that tiie town w:i3 origiuaUy near tho 
sea and did not extend beyond tho hills ivhieh BurronnLl the phiiii. 
At the Hcjnian i>eriod the town increased in size, erohniced the in I la, 
iind buricsl licncsith ifc; eonstructioiLs ttie Punic necrofiolis whieli to¬ 
day is found beneath Bomaii and Byzantine ruins,— Rev. Arch.., July- 
Aug,, 1893, p. 111. 

ASI-A.. 

HUrOUATAN. 

south INDfAN inscriptions,— part II. of the Bocond volume of 
So^Uh fiidian Ifigmpiiaiii, edited by Dr. K. Hultiiach,epigraphist to tho 
Madras Governinent, has licen puidiahed. It ronteina the leit and 
tniiislation of a large numlier of Tamil InecriplionB in the groat tem¬ 
ple of Taiijore. Most of tliem merely record the gift of images or 
otferiiiga. the usual form being to recite that a sum of money has IhjcH 
lent to a village community, who arc bound to pay intenesit in perpe¬ 
tuity at the rate of 121 per cent Some of the inscriptions arc histo¬ 
rically valuable, as supplying dynastic mmes, or as indicating the date 
of certain works uf Tamil literature. The part is illustrated with fac¬ 
similes and with two photographs of the temple.^ — Acad., Oct. 28, 

THE ^NSCRIPT10^S ON THE SANCH1 STUPAS. — Dr. BiihJer writes : 
“ In No, X of the Epiffrapkia Riflica I gave troiiscripts of IdJ votive 
inscripdons from tlie two great ijtuims at .Ranchi aceoitling to impres- 
siona ttiteii by Drs. Burgess and Fiihrer, among which Idl are iden¬ 
tical with docmneula already publlahed l>y Hir A. Cunningham in hia 
work on the Dhilm Topea, and forty are new. During bis late cold 
weather tour, Dr. Fiilirer Again visited Sanchi, in order to look for the 
137 missing pieces of Sit A. Cunningham’a coUcction, aud to ace if 
escftvation of the ground around the Stupaa would yieltl any mote 
novelties. Ells success has heea very remarkable. He Inia recovered 
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almijdt all those ^juhlblied in thi‘ BhUm TttpM.oad he ha-^ Aiuciil a 
lftTf?e nuiiilK^r of hitht^rto uuknuWTi ones- The total of the inscrip- 
tbns from rttupa No- I now amounts to nearly arooDg which 378 
aro legible, againsl 198 in Sir A. CuTminghatii^a hook; and Btnjjtt No* 

IT has yielded, instead of 4-^, nearly ItH^, among whieb 78 are legible. 
In addition, iiome statues of Buddha, with very intcro^^ting derlica¬ 
tions, liave como to li^ht during the Gscavatinnj*. Mtkit imporhint of 
all is the recovery of tlie fragment of AS<jka"& Edict, of which Sir A. 
Cunniugham bns already given two fajc-similes- Dr. Fiihrer’s im* 
pressions confirm iny conjocturid redtorations of the last IkieSj pub- 
lishetl in the EpvjmplLia Imitm No. X, an«! they prove that the piece 
itf the lower end of a larger intfcriptiun. It appears that the first 
words are not as tlioy have been rciad formerly. The 

end of the first line extant ami tlie eeL^oiul line contain the valuable 
statement that **a road or path wag niLYtk for the S’di*|ii^Aa, both for 
monks and nuns,” which asrterlioti agrees with the wish expn'saeiJ in 
the last litie, ^thtiL tlie road of the Sfukffha may Ijo of long ilurationf’ 
It now becomes probablfi that the Stupa No, I esisleil In^foro A&fika^a 
timOt that tiie king maile il accessible to the fjiitbruh and bx>k 
care to have them fed pm|>i^rly by hiri officials during their visih;. 

Two other (locumcuts, one new and one givi^ii in ]iaTti by Sir A- 
Cunningbam, contain imprecations agnin=;t the ini pious di.i^poiler of 
the Stupa, *Svho taken away from this A’i?A7rnrtrrt lie it a rail or an 
omaiiiental arch, or transfers thpm to another fmililingt SAcrotl to the 
Teach cr tiiicb an otTe rider to incur the punish¬ 

ment of parricidosT f^f murdeu;rs of Arhats: Einsl of spiritual teacherw. 
The cbiiractcru of these inecriptionLg differ but very Vi tile from those 
of ASoka^s Edicts, and proh^bly belong tn the Ix^ginning of the ii cen- 
turv UL Cr The railing and the gates of the 8tuiia seem, lhercfefe+ to 
have been complete<1 about this time, as I have sliowii on other evi¬ 
dence in my former article. 

Another interesting novelty is an inscription of the liido-8kiythic 
pcTifKl on the bnso of a etatue of Buddha, which is dated in the year 
78 of die great king, king of kings, and son of ilia godfl, SMhi 
The first numeral figure iw niutilakHl^ anil 1 owe its cor- 
ref*t interpretation to tlie kindness of 8ir A. Cnnningbsuii. 
rieenua to be a vicarious name for I the thin I Inslo-f^^ythic or 

A^EE^Annrt kiog^ whom Kalhaiia calb Jushka. 

Finallyy there is another ptatiie which bear:* an mscription;, a sin¬ 
gle verse in tlie SragilhariV metre^ exhibiting the Nagarl chaiuetera of 
the X or xi centmy a. d. Here we have further proof that Buddhism 
was not aimihdated in the VUr century a. j>. by tho persecution of the 
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Brahmam, hot continuefl Uj exist mucli bnfter. until it died a tmtu- 
ral death, ita follawera l>einK abssortted by the still more easy*going 
VaulinfLvas, who ctntnrie? Itefon; had dcrlartid Sakyaiiiuni Gautama 
to be one of the incaniations of their tutelary deity, 

"It is » mutter of course thiU the new inacrifittoitB yield a vary 
large number of names of persona and ploCH, iva wdl aa other kite> 
esting infonnation. TranstTiirts of the whoie coUwtioti have heeu 
prepared for Hib EiiigrafhtA /jidinii, where dctnila will be given. 
Aeafi., Juno 17, 

abch/€OLOGical survey oe the northwestern provinces and 
OUDH.-The Government of Imliii htis doereed that the archioulogioid 
survey of the North-WEatem Provinces and Oudh ehalt come to an 
end on October 1. I89n. However, Dr, Filhrcr iu making the best 
possihle uae of the allotted time. His printed Progreas Report, r^ 
cently lauueil by the local government, proves the doing of much good 
work^ atid liromiac^ ilifl iierfunnance uf much work equally 

AM.—Mr. K, W, Smith, the architocmnil draughtsman at¬ 
tached to the Survey, has l>eeii busily engagwl on clcbillod drawings 
of Akbar’seity qf Path pur Sikri, which the lieuteuantdlnvemor hopes 
to publish in'one or more vtdurnes on the early architecturfi of the 

Moglmk Such volumes are badly wanted. , , < 

.MalhnrA—A. rai>iiograi>b ou the escavatioua nt the KimkAl! TtlA at 
Mathur^ is readv for the press, and promises to V»a of the highijat in¬ 
tent ami value! The bimk will, Dr.*Fiihrer tclb me, l»e printed in 
royal (|uarto, and illusiratesJ with about IKI jdates, 

A letter from Gr. Fiihrer eontatiis an appeal for ftssistauee in eon- 
Guuing the researchist at MnthurJk which are throwing so much light 
on the development ofllmdiiiBrn, BuddhL-sm and Jainism: “ I should 
verv much like," be writes, “ to take upthe KieSava mound at Mathurft, 
if sufficient funda coiilil Ijc olitained. Do yon think that an appeal in 
the would be of some help ? I am convinced that the KeSava 

mound hidea Vnishmiva relics of tiiore ancient date thau those found 
in the KankfiR Tflth 

ffdrfinayar.—The partial exploration of the ruined city of Kaiunagar, 
in the Bareli district, lias yielded some snr])rising results. Sir Alex¬ 
ander Cunningham long correctly identified the mins at Rimn^f 
with Uve city of Aliichchhutra, Uie 'ASiij-nRfai of Ptolemy, l>r, Fiihrer 
has now found iiiacriptions which show that the correct Sanakrit ortn 
of the name ia ArlMchhatrft. He haa also made the extremely im¬ 
portant discovery of " a large two-storied Saiva temple, built of carvM 
brick, imd dating from the first century a, c.^' This is very much the 
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earliest brick temple kAOWn to eTiist in Northern Indio, and its dis¬ 
covery ia “ ft link in the chain of eviflcnce which enables ns to trace 
tlie eutftence, nay, the prevalence, of Vaialinarimn and Soivit^m, not 
only daring the second and first centnrics b. c., but during much 
earlier titunj, and to give a firm support to the view now held by a 
number of Orientalists, according to which Vaishnavi^ui and Saivisni 
arc older than BudilhiHin or Jainism.” Tlie cohiii found m tbia tem]>le 
are considered to range in date from about lid to 66 b. c. In the same 
city Dr. Fiihrer exposed a Jain temple of tlie early Indo-Scythic 
period, with Statues daterl from 9(J to 152 a, n., and a Buddhi.st mon¬ 
astery called MihiravihAra, tinting from the middle of the first century 
A. n. 

Sahdranptir.—MT. Rotlgera lately sent a iiniqua apeeimen, olitainod 
at SahAranpnr, of a new type of the wipper coinage of Xumara Gupta 
I, which has hitherto hem known onli' from the unique coin of tho 
Standing King type in tbe Bodleian cabinet—V, A. Suirir, in .-IcinL. 
Aug. o, 

THE PILLAR EDICTS OF ASOitA— The last part of P:pigrajiMa Ltdiai 
containa a viduahle paper, by Prof. Bublcr. on **The Pillar Edicts iif 
Afloka’* It is based througliout ujjon inripressions from the originala, 
th^ of which arc now puldislicd in fnesimik for tho first time. Tlieso 
edicls are Bcven in ntuuber, several of which ore re]Hiited on mure 
than one ppar. Prof. Biihler here prints the texts of each, in Buinan 
tranalitenitian, giving the several versioua in parallel col urn ms, together 
with an English rendering and copious noteg. With regard to the 
three inscriptions now publish^ in facsimile for the fust time—thoea 
of Radhia, .Mathia, and Bam pur v a—Prof. Biihler inaista mion a point 
of great ijalwogiaphical importance, which he extends ahio to the two 
Delhi inscriptiona. In each case he maintains that the verbal dia- 
crcpancics are so slight that .they cannot ho ascriberl to different 
draughtaiuen; in odicr words, that the copies wero made from a com¬ 
mon MS. This ogreement externds to the joining of words bv hyphens 
and to tlie separation of words l.y intervals. Tbo joining of worck 
implies that thc.v arc to be coiistriied together, whfle the intervaLi are 
to be regarded as marks of punctuation. Prom these principles Prof 
BOhler draws rulEss aa to the ifemiBsihility of certain proposed’inter¬ 
pretations. He further kya down some other principles, which have 
guided him in dissenting from bis predecossora. First, he refuses to 
admit any conjectuna emendations which involve the alteration of 
the text containei] in more than one version, preferring to extract a 
meaning from the actual readings. Secondly, he argues that a frill 
dueidation of Asoka’s odicta can only he accomplished with the help 
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of Bnilimanical litcrnturt: (^utli aa the BajmiiQ, aud by a eoTnpan&on 
of axitttiiig Hin du cuBtomB^ Thirdly, he believes it certaiii that Aaoka 
hjid not Hoeomo a Euddbiat at the tiroe when the pillar cwiicts were 
engravetl. Up to the elosa of the twent 3 '- 3 erctith yt?ar of hiB reign, 
AbgIui continued to preach tho spread of that general mornlity wldoh 
all Indian religions, based on the Path of Knawleilge, prescribe ^br 
the people^ and which is common to Brahmans, Jriina^ iiiilI EQddhkets+ 
This Prof Biiblor hoi>e9 to prove hereafter, m adiscoseion of the rock 
edicts.—dead,, Oct. 

NEW ASOKA InSCREPTJONS.—M r. Burgees writoe ■ It will interest all 
Sanskrit acholars to learn timt a new iiiscribed pillar or JM has been 
discovered in the Xapal Tarai; ivhtch, besiib^ the Beveii weE-known 
Asckka Edicts found on tlie other LfitSp is said to bear two new uue^. 
It was fyutiij by Major Jaekaran SiuKltp ^ relative of the late Malianya 
of Balrtimpiiti who made an eye copy of tlio whole- Dr. Fiihrtr, the 
energetic anfM'rintciidcnt of the Archn^logleai Snrve}^ in the North 
M'estem Provinces, will doubtless endmvor toswure uiiprttisiona. He 
communicates a note on the discovery to the Pioneer of N-rpt. Ih.”— 
OcL 14. 

EARLY COINAGE OE NORTHERN INDIA.— At tho March meeting of the 
NuuiisiiiStic Society, Mr. E. J. Eiipsoii read a paper '^On the Earliest 
Currencies of Northern India,^’ He pointed out that Sir A. Cumiing- 
hatu's recent work, The Coins of Ancient India,” auppliets an amount 
of new inform ation of great importanco for the Efeicntifiic classitlcation 
of these eoins. They fall naturally iuto two main divisions--'pri> 
Greek and po&bGrcek- The indigenoua pre-Greek euinjige inusl have 
been firmly OatabUahed for some consider able time. Its intluence 
waa Bufficiently strong to mofiify the subflef^aent Greek cuinugea of 
the Kabul Valley ajid Northern India in two ini|>ortant respeefH— 
shape and weight-staiidardp On the otlfer hand, coin-types as dietin- 
gnished from punch-markB were very probably borrowed from the 
Greeks^ There seems ^to be iiu reason fur dating any Indian coin 
bearing a before Alexander's conquest, though uiidonbiedly a 
si^uare coinage of so cue descTipliun (lid exist before that tinie. With 
rcfgard to the earlier postrlireek native coinages, Mr, Rapon showed 
that the signs of Greek inflnence in them often enabled us to deter- 
mine their chrofiobgic.^al sequeneeL Relying to a great extent on 
arguments derived from thia aource, be suggested a chronological 
arrangement of the coinages of Taxtla^ Mashura, and uther native 
states.—March 25. 

the CUHRENGIES of the HINDU STATES OF RAJPUTANA.—William 
W. Webb% book with this title appeaJia to be the timt book that ha& 
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beeQ publBlied about tbe coins of the Native States in India. The 
whole subject, iiideeil^ is iiiA^olved in the atniiist ghHcurity. No ofE- 
cial iiiJbmmtion aeems to be ayaiklile m to how many chi<}f3 [Mi^vrie* 
this attribute of sovefeigiity^ hiilI how many acltially exercise tlie 
ri^ht. Til Eiyputima alone sbtwn States now coin silver and five of 
them also gold. Only one State^ Lbi^L of Alwur^ has eanBented bi 
allow its rupees to he iisciiile of the Dritish standnnJ and at tfio Cal- 
cuttiv mint These hcair—on the obverse^ the head of the Queen, with 
the words ^ Victorii’t Emprts^ in EngliL^h; and on the revorae the 
name of the reii^nig chief^ with the date anno doraini^ in Persian char- 
Euder^, and ronncl the l>onlerf *‘One Rupee, Alwar -State/" also in 
Enghsli, with the rmtiunal emldom of a jkir or hnuich twine rcjaaited. 
Elsewhere the cuins are all struck^ or rather hammorodj by hnndT 
according to the methoil that prevaiictl in England dr^wn to the reign 
of Khmbt^ ; and as the die k much lar^^er ttjim tho ooinp only part 
of the insirriiitioQ is usually to bo rend on oach pi etc. Dtjspite tradi- 
tionnl claims to greater antiquity^ it seeim to be hiMtoricallY as^.‘e^tai^cd 
that no rajpiit uoiuage goes Ijaok beyond tho<lei."a<lence of tlie Mughal 
Enipire; in fnet, to the very peri™ 1 when the East India fVinij mi ny 
first floquireii the right to set up a mint at Calcutta. Were other 
evidence for this WLmtinLf, it might I te inferred from tlm fact that the 
early inscriptions are ivlwaya in tho naroo of tho Mughal empe rors, as 
weru Lhotso ou the English sikka rupecis. It ia intert^ting to know Uiat 
Persian ha=3 so long suniveil on the wina of Northem India, just iis 
Greek di[l on tJie tolna of the rndo-Seythie kings, and as Lsitin does 
ill tluH wuntry to the pre^nt day. Coins are the in oat cmservativQ 
things in eiistenee: lienee their intenist from the hlntorical poinl of 
view, as hkks Iheen ro altlj firointed out by Mr. C, K Keary. Most of 
the chiets of Hajputana now [jlaee the Qiiecn^a name on thoir tiiouey, 
though atili in Persian character^. From an andijcologir^al point of 
view, incHt internfit atUichfs to itte old currency of Udaipur or Mewar. 
Cue trojlition would assign to ik chiefs a Porsiun origin; and this 
would seem to be sujipufted by tho large numbto- of coins of the Indo- 
Sossanian typo still to fouml in the t)om\iry. lnilee*li copfier pioeas 
of this andmic type, in a debagol form, are still current in tho 

ba/are; and Hr. M-ebh gives rojisons for believing Qiat one of tho 
copper coins iesucrl to thk day at tiie IhJaipur mint is descended from 
the same stiKrk. There m another intertviting series of silver cumH m 
Udaipur^ biAiring no inscription whatever. The same die k used for 
all pieces, froni tho rupee to the one anna. regards Jofih[jur or 
Marwar, the second Shite in Rajputaua, the historicai connection of 
the ruling family with the valley of the Ganges is attested! by the 
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iium1.»er of roiiia of tlie Kfmauj type which ere still in eircnJatlon.— 
At:(i<L, Bcpt. 2B. 

RECENT PINOS OF COINS.— A roccnt QUtuTwT of the PmaxtUng* of the 
Asiatic Society ofUetigal contains reportn Ijy the phibloffM awretary 
(Dr. A, K.B. Hoomle), upon twelve finds of old eoina in Northern 
India, umler the Treasura Trove Act. In almoet all cases, the coins 
were gf uo particular rarity. Wo may, however, menliuii one find, 
near Pdhi, of no less thaji 320gold niohura of Akbar, Jahangir, Shah- 
jahan and Annmgaeh, which were forfeited to GovcmoieBt bcoauae 
tlic finders had atteuiptetl to conceal their discovery. From the 
tiurniernatic: jKiint of view, Llic moat important lot is a itumbor of silver 
cfrina which came to light afior a landalip in the district of Kangra. 
Of ihcae tweiityHinc were picocs of the so-ciallod Pactrian king, Apol- 
lodotus 11, who reigned in the Piinjah about loO o. o. Four varieties 
are represent^sl, all ol witii'b are lo b*i' found iu the iJritisli ^luscum. 
Tlie othera, fifty‘four in number, belong to the iuairtff'4 diiau of King 
Aiiioghabuti, who nileil in the hill JLstrieta on both sides of the 
Satlej at alwut tbe saiue time. Here there are three varieties, one of 
which —bearing a wrwffiitt ItencJith the lege of a deer—sfcma to be 
unpublished. Tlie others have been iioseribed and figured liy Sir 
Alexander Cunningbaiii —Acarf., July 29, 

In a 8ul«c<lUL«nt number of the same PfOfxtdmgH, Hr. Iloutiile 
reports on the following finds of trefteiire trove coins; A odlection 
of 133 copper coins, found in Chanda Distriet of the Central Provin- 
ofH, of the ««irly kinge of the Amlhra dynasty (73-17(1 a, n.). They 
bear on the obverse an elqihant with a rider, and tlie name of the 
king in ancient Nagari charactCRi; Jiml on tho reverse four balls 
jnineil iiy lines eruisswiac, tlie well-known symliol of Cjain, A collec¬ 
tion of o2 coins—ono gold, the others of mixed inctal—found in l?ar- 
angarh State of tlie Central Provinces, of the Kalacliuri dynasty of 
Clicdi (instill 170 A. D.). They hoar ou the obverau a shiinding figure 
of Hamnnan, and on the reverse tlie name of Uie king in large Xagari 
oharaclets—in both cases oncloHcd within a marginal circle of dots. 
Coins of tlihi dynasty are exceerliugly rare, and ell those known 
hitherto boar the four-arnied guddi'si^ l^urga. The jirescnt find not 
only includes coins of two kmgb Irtifore unrcpr(S3enbxl,but also shows 
that the figure of Hanuman was imitntixl by the Chandd kinga from 
tlic Ktdat-huri dynasty. Pr Uoeriile further comments nymn two 
rare gold tiupta coins, mldcd by Mr. Rivett-Caman to hia collection 
recently pun^hased by the Indian Government: one a spreimen of 
the “swordsman “ type of Kumam liupta I, of which onlj^ two mors 
are known to exist—^in the British Museum and tlie Bodleian; the 
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other a specimon of the “ tiTubielln " type of ChEinclra Gupta II, of 
which seven more are known. Both of these have a gold loop aol- 
deml to the rim, showing that they were once worn aa aniukts or 
omaiUGnta. 

ARCHjCOLOGIGAL TOUit IN auRMAH — The index number of the In- 
difin Antitiiianf iot wliifh has just been published, <>011 taina an 
illustratetl article Ity Taw Sein^Ko, giving an account of im archajoiogi- 
cal tour through the Taking country of Unrmah. J lia miiin ohject was 
to report upon the sculptured i-nVis, the pagothui, the inwriptioiia and 
other antn|ijitioH oi this region; but he alau gives some intercating 
information about die people and their iouguiigc. Mtin or Tiiliiiiig b 
still a apaken language, though rapiilly dkappeuring before Bunneso. 
It ia taught in the tiionaatic eefiouls, ljut not in tlioae which receive 
aid from tlie guverutuent. Sot only are tlicrc nmiiy inscripliona in 
Tailing, but also a largo mass nf litemlurs' iu MS,, which has uever 
been studied by sehoiLkiu. There is said to be a line coliection in the 
royal librnry at Bangkok, for the country was under Siamese riite in 
the XIV century. The language of the Taungtlms, or highlanders, 
tljougb it has borrowed largely frH>m the Shans, seems tu have natural 
affinity with Bumieae. It alao possesses a iiiemture of its own, writ¬ 
ten in a character resembling that of Talaing. Tlie geiiernl reaull uf 
Taw Sein-Ko’a researches b to HUggeal n cloaer conueutit)n between 
BunniJi and India than has hitherto been admit led. Some of the 
smaller objects of antiquity discovert^fJ by him arc now in the British 
Museum. Among them is a terracoltu Pvblet bearing a Sanskrit 
inscriptioii, exactly similar to other tablets whieh have come from 
Buddha Gaya,—drvuf., Sept, 23, 

PHtENICIAN OfliGIN OF PRIMITIVE TOM Bs.—The niUlUDl report of the 
ludiau survej’s for 1891-92 contoina some niattor of arehteological 
interest, in an appendix by Colonel Huldieh on the hbpiry and tth- 
nogmphy of Mat ran, or ifouthem Baluchistan. From Mr, Theodoro 
Bent’s researches in tlie Feraian Gulf, mid hia Identificalitm of the 
Bahrain lalanda with the early home of the Phoenicians, Colonel 
lloldich b inclinefl to sock a Phmiiicrnn twigiu for the remarkable 
liiwt/yi, or rough stone-built tomlis, which exist in many parts of the 
country. He also states that the p/Wf6turt^((i, or great stone embank- 
ments, show the same skill in uncemented masonry ns the walls of 
Zunlmbwe; while around the cities of Tiz and Pasni areto be found 
the Banie extraordinniy- wealth of reiice in iielarjon, china and Persian 
pottery as are descrilrefl by Mr. Bent among the African ruins.— 
Aug. 5. 
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THE euDDHJST WHEEL OF UFE —Tilt kteat iwaue of tiie Journal of 
the Ariatic Societj of Bengal for 181^2 contain^ a paper oq '^The 
BuddbLat Pictorial Wheel of Life,*^ by Mr. L. A. Waddell, to whom 
we have been previotialj indebted for oUier interestiing contribntiom on 
Buddhist arehscology and modem Tibetan nsaRce, The wheel of hfe, 
or cycle of exifltence (in Til^etan, Sid-pa-i Khor-lo; in Bimgkrit, 
Bliavaebakra)^ ib one of the mo^st rsimiliur frescoes that arlorn tlie 
interior of Lamaic temples, though apparently it has never been ade¬ 
quately de^M5ri’t^ed hy European Bcbolars. It depicts, in amiijolical 
and realifflie tbrn^ths ftmdamentnl doctrine esf motempsychosLap which 
is not known to appear on the Budclhist aeulpturee of India. Hut 
Mr. Waddell here claims to have ideiitifiLH:! it on one of theeavo paint¬ 
ings of Ajanta^ hitherto thoujTht to repri^sent a zi>dijLe, Of this, which 
ia now aadly mutilatedp be gives n photograph ; as also a photograph 
of the cQinmoii Tihetan picture^ together with nn explanatory dia¬ 
gram. The picture sometimes on ho large a scale as fifteen feet in 
diaiueleTt Etnd it forms the daily texts of sermons by Latnaa to the 
laity. Its objet^t is to preaciit the causes of re'ijirth in at> vivid ft form 
that tliey can he leadily pomcivt'd *and overcome. It consist qf a 
large disc, with two concentric circles, the cirenLir form aym boliaing 
the ccaflclcss round of wnrdly cikt€nice- The disc ig heJd in the 
clutches of a monster, wlio typifies the pasaionato clinging of wordly 
people to wnrtlly matter. In the cealrc are eymlxalized the three 
Original Sins, and round the margin is the twclve-1 inked chain of 
Cadges of Ee-birth, while the remainder of the disc k divided hy radii 
into six compartments repfeaenting the six regiong of re^birih. .. ^ 
In the upjH.^r part of the region representing hell is the Biurdn^ or gtate 
intermediate between death and the great jndgmentH. Outside die 
diriC, in the upper right hand comer, is a figure of Buddha pointing to 
the moon [with a hare in it]; and in the left hand corner a figure of 
Chenresi [Sanskrit Avalokitaj^ the patron god of Tibeti mcarnated in 
the Dalai Lannu** Mr. Wafldoll goes on to give, from the traditional 
expl.aniLtioii of the Lamas, a full explanation of the symbolical meem- 
ing oT all the objects figureilt which, og he sayg, must prove valnabk 
to fitudenLs of Buddliist philosophy. It is certainly curioua reading^ 
when compared with the newlynliscovere^l Apoealypeo of Peter and 
aluo with the Book of JCnoch. It must suffice to say that he seems to 
have been stiecessful in identifying nine out of the twelve Canaee of 
Re-birth with portions of the Ajanta picture. In the centre of this 
latter he would Md illuatratioDS of aome of the more cekbrEvted of the 
mythical former births of Euddhu himself, ns contained in the Jutoka 
tales .—AcoJi March 25. 
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PABH 05 A {HEAR/.-Early iNiCftiPTioNs, — Tht; last nisniber of Epigraph ia 
Jiidica uonUuns the toncliislcin of Dr. A. I iihrk5r a account of sevcrtvl 
eirly inHcriptionfl tecentSy found by him in a BufldhJat eaveneiar 
hoM, some of which may go bat k to the ti cautury h, i:.; nbo a frci^b 
edition, Cconi a more com|jlct^ impri^ioQ, of an ioRodptioii prcviouily 
edited by Prof* Euliler; and u number of luodem Moluviumorian 
inscriptiioiiff from Bch-ufj edited by Dr.. Paul Hom. Oct. 

tiBET. 

EXPLOfiATIOPi OF TIBET.—We condense ftoiii Part IL of the Jbitninl 
of the Buddhiflt Text Society <if India the in lb wing re|Rjrt of a Hpeech 
delivered by Sri Sanvt Cbaitdra Dllr iti the lirttt general meetiiig of the 
society: 

** Bnring my reaidenco in Tibet tn the yeara 1879^ 1881 and 1882, f 
had the hoiiorof being the guest of the chief spiritutil ininir^tcr and 
tutor of the Grand l^na of Tosbi-lhunpo, It W4^3 at hia Invitation 
that 1 vUited Tibet The principal objeeb of my journey were; (1) 
To iuvestignle the literature of Til>ot, both sacred and bFecuUir; and 
(2) to explore the unknown partir of the country hitherto considureiJ 
as terra incagfuta by gec^gmphers. The country lying ou the north of 
tlie ilimalayas, east of Ladak and west of the province of Tson—in- 
cduding Lake Mauasarovum, the Kailas ]uuUiUaiii£$ (the glaciei^ of 
which fonu the hcad-waieis of the Indue, the Sutk^ and the Umhiua- 
putra or Tflaui^po)^ and the greal lake caUed Nam-tsho or Tengri Nor 
—were exploml by the ]aiv Pitudit Nain Kingh, The country known 
as Northern Tibetp including Atudo—situated to the soulli of the great 
desert of Kobij and north of Lake Tengri Nor — was exphired by 
the bte General Prejevalsky. Etistem Tibet, iuclupEng Xhaiu and 
Bftthaug, and extending the coiiGneu of Cbiim^ wew tirat cxploftjd 
by Pandit Kriahtia Singhs and lately by Mr. Rockhdip secretary to the 
AmcricAn Legation at Peking. But although the^e eminent perBOua 
bad explored the outlying proviiiceti of the country and made consiiL 
crahle additions to gee>g^aplly^ yet Tibet prn^per, coiitainiug the great 
provinces of U’Taan and Lhobra, roruLkiued yet unexplored. In the 
course of my travels I oxplorefl tbeBrslp together with iLiit moat iuter- 
esting lake CJiUod Yaixtdo or Paltis in a scientific jiiimncT, My com¬ 
panion and friend. Lama Ugyan Gya-tabo, explored the province of 
I^bobra six months after my return froui Ubek! 

^ The minister poaaesaed the largest coUection of Sanskrit and Tibe¬ 
tan workn of JiU kind$ of any gentleman in Ll’Tsan, though 

inferior to the principal university libraries of the country. The stato 
libraiy'of Tashblhunpo, lo<aited in the Grand Lama's reeidennej is one 
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of the latgeat in Tibet But fis no one was allowed to enter the sanc¬ 
tum except for the purptBe of paying reverence to the Grand Lama, 

I did not venture to visit his libniry. But t did viedt the ancient 
libraries pf Sakya, Bam-ye and Lhasa, which are filled with original 
Bauakrit works brought from Indie, The library of Sakya is a lofty, 
four-storbye<l stone building of great sLse, erected about the mitldle 
of the XU ceuturj. It was there that the monumental work of 
Kaheincndra, called Kfilpalala, wiis traitslatcd into Tllxiljiii veree by 
order of Phftgs]»a, the grand hierarch who convortdi the Kmperor 
Khuhlai to Budrihism, I visited the great monastery of Sani-ye, 
which was built in the iMJginiiing of the vtir century, after the tmidel 
of the 7>dkU’ita Fhiri Vihara in Magadha. Tlie lil^rary, when J saw it, 
contained comparatively few books. But I was told that the largest 
collection of Baiuiltrit books in Tibet existed here down to eighty 
years ago, when the lihnvry was dostroyed by au accidental lire. The 
libniry of the Dalai Lima at Lhasa is now cnnsidered the largest of 
all. it Wiis there that 1 obteincfl KshemendraV ft afpo/ntn. 

“ Tito Tiitcians deriTcd their alphabet as well as their litertiturcfroTn 
India, The form of Nagnri used in Magadtia during the vo and vni 
centuries a. d. Ixsara a striking resemblance to the Tibetan alphabet. 
Kagari htw undergone considerable changes; but the Tibetan charae- 
ters have remain^ fixed from Lbe time of their inlTOfluction until 
now, owing to the use of the sterootyiie block in printing since the 
beginning of the ix century. In Indio printing was unknown until 
the arrival of the English: hence the various phases noticeable in 

*^Twti iomvi of obamctci-j (liffL-riiig very slightly from tfach othet^ 
have boen in usa in Tibet: one in cTilled the U-chan (that -with 
thfl heanl-line or ; tmd the other U-me (iv^ithout the beatl-line), 

Tbf latter form h in biisineadt cotreapondence, stR, ■ the fomief 
in printing and in preparing MSS. for boob^. It k very curious that 
running handt which an outconie of the L-^mOp has not tiodefgOBe 
much change in couree of time. 

The Tihetaiii! translator! all tlie Sanskrit worltH they could obtain 
from India and Nepal mto their nwn kngimgep and thereby enriched 
it. Upon theae they fouiide<l their own literature, which, fi3 trana- 
lated wf>rk ;9 mcreaiacd, grew richer and more eoniprohonaive. During 
the xiT, XV and xvi centuries, when LuddMam becanio extinct in 
India, the literary activity of the Tibetana received a freab impulse 
from the Chmese, under the dynasties of the great Khan and the 
Ming Emperora. During this j>eriod Chincfle Buddhist works were 
largely tmnsliited into Tibetan. In tbk maimer tlie capability of the 
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lan^ua^ to exprqsa foreign temifl and idtaa Lecarae (jn larged and its 
literature abundant. I'he Tibetann iKHTOwed from diLoa wbnl they 
had not ttoen able to obtain from Indiii. 

•"The wise policy of getting every foreign book translated into 
Tibetan^ firat initiated by King l^roog't«an in the t>eginnijiR of the vn 
centniry, ivaii followed by hie euccessora down to Ralpsi^^hun, and also 
i>y the auc-ceasive Lamaio hierarebiea which ruled over Tibet. With 
the translatinn of the works of tho Indian sainta^ their flpirite also had 
heen tniuefurrefl into the L-ountry of Himavat; hence we now find ao 
inanv incnxiuitioiig of Indian l^indite at the head of the great monaa- 
tcrio. ItiR a noteworthy fact that in the chief Lumimaraia/biogra- 
p]uc» of niany illustrii»ua Indian Buddbiate may be found Btereotj^jcd 
on wooden hlotka. The Tibetans are yory fond of recording the 
ovcnttii eeuuected with their lives. In the grand nionasteriis presided 
over hy incarnate or erudito LEniiaa, the dgty of fiwiting the diary 
about the Superior {Lama) ia entrusted to leamerl monk. Aftertho 
death of the Lama^ his bingraphy ia conijiiltsl from thla dlary« It Lii 
owing to thha that printed biogniphies of the l^mas of the chief 
monasteries can Ih^ had lu the ItLKtkstLdlrt of every market iti Tibet. 
It ia Tncntioned in tbo historical and legendary hooks of Tibet that 
most of tho Lamoa.^ who now a|>]ieivr there iia iaeanmto beiuge, form- 
erlv belonged to India^ and i>[irtictilaTly to BengaL Owing to thiSj 
the name of Bengal is revorod oh over Tibet and Moagolia."^—Aewd, 
SepL 9. 

CHINA, 

CHALDEAN AND EGYPTIAN TREES ON CHINESE SCULPTU RES. “ M. 
Terrion de Lacoupcrle writen : ^^Thg foreign notion of the etdendur 
tree wiiti curreoi in Eastern Chioa at the time of Leihtzia, 4t)0 b. c,, if 
not heforep.. . this fnbtiloua conception was part of the foreign 
notions and ideas which wt^ro intrcKluced by the traders of the Eiytb- 
rean Sea, in ttie emporia of Shantung (6SfM7.') b. a), dtaacrihcil at 
length in our researcihes on The &urM qf the Earl^ Oiiiim 

Clrilhation. . . + A recent work, splendidly illuatratedp on La ncidpiur& 
mir ptm-^ cn Chim nu tmpe ^ deus, dyaaahS4 Ban, by ^fr. Ed. Chavan- 
nes of Peking, gives ns tho opportunity of returning to tho subject, 
because it involvog a mo^t mtereijtjng question m the history of Chi¬ 
nese art. The principal Bculptiires are those of a fiioeral monuineiit 
erected in 147 A. n. by the H'k family in Kiasiaagbien of South Shan¬ 
tung proyince.... Xot only the calendar plant, but four other figures 
of different sorts of wonderful treei that occur on these sculpturos.** 
(1) On PL xviil ia the calendar plant with its fifteen pods, and near 
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it a nuic with his hand mised to tho tree—a scene reminding of the 
AELHyriaD tree of life and ita genius. (2) On the i^ame plaie ati cixiatic 
plant with crooked stem and hijc GtF!^ha^JtH or leaves. (3) Pi vt^ and 
jcviiL The tree for friondline&s; a much intertwined plant (4) PL 
XVnti 3. A cpnveatioiiid represietitatiun, douhled^ of the date palm- 
tree as representefl on the Assyro-Bahyloniari cjlinders- The resem- 
blance iif irumpletu that it cannot he rloubte<l that the original came 
from the Persian gw I f* (oJ v, 2^ 1 ^ xx, 1. A lai^^e fandJfiil 

treet tailed fioA-Awrtw. The sculpture reprcHcnts a combination of the 
EgA^ptian lotos imttern with another tree, which eeams to he the 
Egyptian Persea, Throe among theg^a rive^—the calendar plants the 
date-|>alIll tree^ and the lotos and Person tree, are evidences of western 
iiiQlienee over Chin<^a art. There are other evidences of Llli.^ same 
fat^L Such are: (1) The heatlgear froTn a special arrangomont of the 
horns of a demon (j>L xsi: eL Perrot, fig, 377) j (2) the itnplemerii 
carried by a huuiau tigum (pi. i, 2; e£ Perret, fig. !2S0); the Tumb- 
thumb star over the Mkttr skiT of the Great Hear, wliich is unknown 
in Chinese uranography (pL xxxii), HCr 

It is evident tliat these n^emblELncvi^ arc the rcsnlt^ not merely of 
oral communications to Chlnei^^e artists, Imt^of perannal acrpiaiutance 
Tvitii rofeign monumental although the imitations ore vunoiisly dig- 
torted,— Mab^hnian and OritfUid Junoi 1S93, 

MONCOLIA. 

A CHINESE IMSCHIPTION FROM MONGOLIA.— Prof Schlegel publishes 
in the Jaarnof oj the FMio-Ouffntam Slickly uf Hd^rv^^trs an ardeJe 
entitleil “ La Stile fimvraire dti Ti^ghin Gicgh^ et wes Copistes et Tra- 
ductcurs^ GhinoiSi Ruesed; ei Alleinancle,The subject of it Is the 
insnijptiori on a monumental pillar or tablet erected by order of the 
Emperor ILsuan Taung of tho Thang dynasty of China in a. ih 732, 
in honor of the Prinei: Giogh, brotJier of the then chief or khan of a 
Turkish tribe., w^hich occupied a connidorabb porticn of what is now 
inelndeil in the general name of Mongolia, north of the Thien-shan 
mountain range. The tablet wai^ discoveroiJ in IfiVM) by Prof, lleikel 
-of the Helsingfors Universltyp in the valley of the Orkhon, n tributary 
of the Seleuga, which Hnnlty hows into Lake Baikal There were 
umny monuments in the valley, some In Chinese characters imd scrac 
m Runic (?). This one of the Prince tfiogb was, perhaiia, the most 
striking of them] and PraL Heikel carried hock with him to HeUing- 
fona Severn! photographs of it* It is hi twelve columns of Chinese 
charaetera, amounting with the title and date altogether to 425, w hich 
Are mostly in good preservation^ only three being obliterated^ and ten 
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«thci^ blurred or moaldcraL It niu^t be conaidered one of the must 
iiiter-eeting diacoT cried of our time^ c:tirt 3 d!ig na nearly twelve 

oentnriee^ ond bnngmg us luce to face with a well-known emperor and 
the tribes on hb northern froutiera^ and the aootliinR cajoleriea by 
which thdf wild chiefe were kept in order* It ia Htmnge that bo tine 
a monument should have caeaped the notice, ao far m wo know'p of 
Chinese anti^iOftiiea. The great coUocrion of imurripliona published 
by Wang Ch^ang in 18i)5 contain^ mote than 100 of the reign of HdQan 
Tffung, but this imjiorlaiiL one from the valley of the Orkbon is not 
among them. It is not bo mticbp bowever, to tlie monument il«?lf aa 
to tbe difficulties tliat have been found in the intefptetation of the 
inacription tloat it ifl desired to call attention in tlib notice* Thv pbi>- 
tographs of Prof Heikd were natnraSly referred from [leLsingford to 
St. Peteraburgp and what jturported to be a correct copy of the inscrip¬ 
tion on tbeni^ but w as not aOp w as pnicured fnmi the Rus^ihiii Miadion 
at Peking, and a tranHlatiou of this defective copy was in ado by jl 
Sinologue at the Conaulate of Ouiga. Subsequently IVof lieikel ob¬ 
tained another tfanebvtion of his photographic copica from Prof Gd^rg 
T, ti, LiabelonZj of Berlin. The FiiitiO'Uiipris'nne Society published a 
superb volume, containing the original photographs^ the copy of the 
inscrip Lion taken from them at Pekitig, uJid iha Harlin tramsbtioii, 
and preentt^ it to Prof SehU^el, who responded with a new tniiiala- 
tioftp and tbi^ arliclCj which has been republished i>y Mr. Brill,^ of 
Lejdcup 

prof. Scblcgel'a description of the monutuLUt is coinlucicil with tho 
greatesl |7ainB and with much critical skill, and the geucnil moaning 
of the inscription may be considereil ma liuiklly deterniineil. He has 
e^epot^ed the errors of tlie GermanlfauHlation with a bold deewiont but 
not in a carping spirit. It may be pnsrtible to point out suine daws 
in hia own vEraionjaml in hia propoials to replace the blurred charac¬ 
ters \ i>ut the scope of Ibe record cannot lie inisapprehendeil again. 
The rcktiona between the govcriirrient of ihma anti the nidc tribes 
on thy north* Injfore wbat we call our Middle Agei,*^ atami out cJeur 
and dwtincL—Jan. 


ARABIA. 

HUBERTS TRAVELS IN ARABIA .—Jiiurtuil d’rrn m Amb{e, ISS3^ 

1SS4. Far Cburles Huber, (Fark^ Leroiuc-) Thia large Euid hand¬ 
some volume, well worthy of the traditions of tlie National Printing 
Press of France, possesses a melancholy intercat, ft h a careful puli- 
lication by the Aahitic and Geographical J^ocietie® of Faiia of the 
journal kept by the young and enthusiastic mmut and ejcplorer* 
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Charles Huber^ up to the date of hig niurder between Jedda and 
Med inch. The editors have confined themselves rigi>roiirily to the 
reprwinction of his manuatripl: the niimeroiiy! inscriptions he eopienl 
have been printed wdthotit any attempt at correction or explanntionp 
and the jVrahic names and words he wrote down have oLsq undergone 
no TeTision4 But the vokune has h&m enriched with verv sabstantlal 
a^ldltions at iia end. These consiat of nnmeroud and elaborate maps, 
illustrating the journeys of M, Hutner from Diunaseiis and Palmyra 
in the north Uy the neighborbood of in the south. They 

iuLTease mnterinlly onr knowtedgo of the Arabian Pentnauln, and, in 
connection with Mr, Doughty's tnivala^ make it passible to uncler- 
stand not only whul is the present condition of the north western part 
of theconntry^ but also the position of the cliief seabi of ita ancient 
culture. It is, how^eveft fnjiii an epigrapbic pednt of view that M. 
Iluber’a journal is bo specially impqrtant. The acientifie luisaion on 
which he wm sent liy the French Governiuent Intd^ as its first aim, the 
discovery and reproduction of the historical monuTnents of the past. 
That inscripLians exlnte^l in what b now a barren land inhabiteil for 
the Tnoi=st inirt by illiternte nomurla w'aa knowu^ and Mr. Doughty^a 
discoverica had shown tlml in the neighl>oThood of Tciiuft were numer¬ 
ous remains of antii|uity* Among them is the famous stele of Tsdeiii- 
abezib in the Aramaic language and MpLiibet, now in the Museum of 
the Louvre. 

During a part of his &eo>nd Journey, M. Huber wsi£ actrompanieil by 
Prof. Euting, and the copies of the inscriptions containetl in his jour¬ 
nal seem to have been the joint work of the iwo tnivellers. Tlie Ani¬ 
mate texts found atTeiina and elsewhere have been already pubiiahetl 
in the Qtrjym In^rifftiofLum ik^nkhinm; and con9ei4neiilh% w ith a few 
exceptions ^ none are given in the present vein mo. Tho inscriptions 
it contains are partly Bafaitc, partly PrinScan, partly Proto-Aniibic, 
partly Xalwithean. The mscriptioiis of Bafa were firnt ilecd|>hcrctl by 
M. Halijvy in 1^77^ and take tbelr name from the volcanic region 
southeast of Damaflcus, on the rocks of which the majority of tlifm 
are written. 

The principal fart whi<'h strikes tho resiiler of the Journal is the 
wide extent of country over which the epigrapbiu ttioiminents of the 
jauit arc spread. Be Fore the rise of >loharrnnedanisni, the iMipulatiou 
of Xortliwestem Arnbia seems tubave l>een as much addicted hi writ¬ 
ing as were the ancient Egyptians, Inscriptions aro scratched almost 
every'where on the rocks and boulders of the comitry; and ns tho 
writers were for the pnj-t mere travcllcTS or camelnlrivers, a 

knowledge of the art of writing must bare been widely diffuaedn The 
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alphabets employed by the scribe show that the streoui of eiiltkire 
flowed from two opposite slireetions- On tho one Bide it came from 
the Anmijecmi? of the north, on the other from the eultured and pow¬ 
erful kingdoraa of the eoutb. Iadee<iT there was a time when the 
Mituean kinpjg eierc:iwl their power ad far north m 'rmmai and even 
on the liordera of E^gypt and Piileatine; and it is therefore not aurprii- 
ing that the alphabets of SEilaand its neighborhood are Miniran rather 
than Arainair! in charaeter. 

e arc but juGt awakening to the fact tlial Arabia wtw once the 
^eaLof a high ei\ilLzation and of a devdofied inhiud mid maritime 
troile. If Ofr Glimcr is right, there are epigmphie monuments in the 
eoutli of the Peniixsnla whieti go back hi the age of the Egyptian 
HykiWA. At all crents the Away nan inacriptiuriF prove tlnit Sahm wits 
a flonnflhing monaahy in the vni centtiry n. c., and that its power 
estunded to thi^ frontiers of Babylonia, If, m iJr Ghiscr haa emleav- 
oral fo show, the kingrlom of J^aba aroae on the ruin^ of that of the 
Mitueana, we are earricfl hack to a high aiitiqinity for the Itourmhing 
jieriod of the latter, os well as for the origin of the alphabet in its 
Siloiitli Arabian form.—A. H. Sayce, in Amd., A|nn| lo, 

WESTERN ASIA. 

THE TREASURE-CITIES OR ECBATANAS OF WESTERN ASIA— A rather 
novel subject is treatofl by Mr. Wm. F. Ainsworth in the Pm. of the 
Soc. BfbL Arch, 8^ iBWi), The building of wtrong fortified plaoe^, 
either castks or citadeb in conneetion with cities, began early in 
oriental history. In Ezr». vii. 11, the Jews i^K.>uglit tor thts litK-™ of 
Cyrus and found it at Achriietlia, ” in the palace that is in tlio prov¬ 
ince of the Sle^les^ Tlie translutoi^ have put Ei'bataTia in the mar¬ 
gin j this form, as fdao Acbatana, Kgl^atana aud Agbalana, were the 
Greek renderings of Achmetha- 

I. Th€ Erbtstam af Grmt^ Jirdfo.—The Achmetha just alluded to is 
generally identitietJ with Hamadau, whose name appears in Bjuiac ns 
Achinathana. Amaitiya, the Ei?l>atana of Assyria, is anotlier form of 
the ^ame word. 

I I. fhf .^(^bafnaa of Sir Henry Kawlinson seeks to 

prove that the present TakhM-Soiaiman w^aa the site of another Echa- 
tana, tliat of Atropatone, or Lesser MixUa ■ and that to it, rather tlian 
to theEcbatana of Greater Media, the Htatemonts of Herotlotos and 
meet of the ancient lUiieounts refer. 

III. Thf Ecbatmft of Babylonia.—Ita cxiatence dependjj upon the 
authority of Plutarth’d life of Alexander, who aavci that the couqueivr 
procewied, after the battle of Arl«Ja, through the province of Babjlo- 
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fiiii to Ecbatana, where he vrtts purticrularly striieh with a gulf of fire, 
which streamed eontin wfilly from an inexhauatil.ila source. He was 
surprlaed also by the nood of naphtha not far from the gulf. Such a 
[jlienomenou is not met auy where oxce[»t at Babii and at Kir-kuk in 
Hjibyloiiia. or on its coiifinea. The Arabs call the naphtha tires at 
this latter place .l&fi (?ra*r, amt the Turks Kurhtr “Father of 

Naphtha;” and the tires were burning brightly in IW when the 
writer rbitetl the site. Close by Qiere exists a town, in the midst of 
which rises tt lofty ruck, erow’ned hy a castle of vast dimensions, only 
[■oinparaltlc to the cs.stles of Arbeiu, AmaJiya and Urfat. Here then, 
nt Kir-kuk, wiis an Echatana. 

The Kt bntafia vf Mr. Hieh flrsl fjointwl out that the eat?- 

tleof Aniadiyn—the strnngcst fortrisis in nil Kurdistan -was an Assy¬ 
rian Kchatana- According to Mr. Rich, the castlo retains the title of 
Ikbadan. This is made i|uite certain when wo consider the vast 
dimensioiie of its cuetle, situated lUi a lofty precipitous roclt, a[> 
proacheil onl 3 ‘ on one si fie, {.ts ascent protectetl I’j' strong portals with 
ooloHstil representations of AssjTUin inonarclii! sculptured on the rock 
aide. L'ulike tlio ensdea of Kirkuk, Arbsla and Urfah, it had not n 
city around it or on the plain lielow. 

The EdHitaiia nf /%)««.—ft is in douVft whether the Ecbataua raen- 
tioneil in Pliny (vi, 2tJ) was the castle of I'osarizada, in the raoimtains 
apart from Pctsepolis, or wsm the treasure citadel of PeraepoliB itself 

The A'eiutoiH/s ttf %na.—thwa stands ivt the head of the Eihatmuis 
of Syria. The word mcaiiB '* a treasnr},” and was adopted into 
Greek: it was pmhably a translation of Aclmvcthfi. Pliny says that on 
tin* mountains of the (jromonotory of llariiiul was a city of the same 
name, which was an Eidmtnna. 

TAe Tumuriea of Porthia. —According lu IsiiIonia of Charax, the 
ParthiaiiH had a (ijiza or trciiaury at Anatho or Amtha (Ara on the 
Euphrates), kuuwn as fhraates Gaziu The stronghold is deaedbed 
as being an islanii. The Peraians, on their siile, erected under Tin- 
dates an opposition Btroiighold, also on an island of the Enphratra, 
twelve echffdi helow Anatbo. It is called Glatfoi liy Isidoraa, TVritiuto 
by Ptolemy, and nihilhtt hy Ainmiaoua Man?elliuus, and is now 
known as Tilhes. It delleil with iu strength die Emperor Julian, 
Tlie passage in Tacitus (lih. xy. SI) which refers to Tiridates went l>y 
the EuphratftH to tho Ec^biiUma of the Parthian Vologeacs, is explica¬ 
ble only hj’ supixwiug it to refer to Annli. 

ORIENTAL DIPLOMACY.— By Charles Bezold, By “ Oriental Diplo¬ 
macy ” Pr. Bezold explains that he means “ the trailslih'rated text of 
the cuneiform di-sfiatelies Ipetween the kings uf Egypt and Weattmi 
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Asia in the xv century b, c., dkcuvered (it Tel el-Am&ran, and nim 
preserved in tlie Briti»h Alueciiin.” But it iu something more than 
this. I)r. Bezold has prefixed to it on uecount of the phruBeolo^y and 
^ramiucitieut peculiarities of tlio texts, and has addeil a very useful 
I'ocabulary of the varions words which occur in them. For the 
AssiTiologiftt the book is a serricGahle and handy supplement to the 
British Mugeuiu rolutne on the Tel ehAmnma tablets. The author 
is specially skilltKl in the art of eatalogainj^ and dietionary-makiiig, 
and it is needle to suy that ho has done hi» work welL It is a pitv, 
however, that his book was finished, ns we may leather from tlie date 
of the preface, too soon to allow him to jirofit by some of the criti- 
cisiiiH which have been passed on the British Museum volume, and so 
avoid the errors (.‘Ommitted in that work. Thus the letters from 
Akiszi (Xos. 36,37) are sUll stated to l>e addressed to Amenophis III, 
iustesid of Amenophia IV; l-bi, the K^jyptiuo Aup, is ideutifiod with 
the Biblical Hobah, which was in a different part of the oriental 
w'orldj and the name of the city of ( jatna is wrongly transliterated. 
Dr. Bezold pves a summary of the contents of each letter, instead of 
a trimslalioii, on the ground that in the pr»ient state of euneifl>rm 
research it would “ be impossible to give a translation of the Td el- 
Amamn texts which would entirely satisfy the exjiert or general 
reader. ITad the older Assyrian strholars acted on soch a principle^ 
Assyrlolo^- would not he advanced as it is to-dsiy. The grammatii'ol 
pecuharititss of the Tel el-Amama letters liave Iwen registered with 
j^Jistaking core, and will materially further our knowledjim of Assy- 
rian grammar. The vocohulaiy at the end of the book is excellent, 
and makes us wish that Dr. Bezold would do for the collcrtions of 
tablets at (Hzeh and Berlin what lie has done for the qollection in the 
British Museum.— Aetut,, Oct. 27, 

BABYLONIA. 

BABYLONIAN CHRONOLOOY.-Tlie Inst work of the late Mr. George 
Bertin is printed in the new volume of the Trmtaattmu of the Rovoi 
Hiatoncal Society. It ia a paper which he read loiforc that society 
abont a year la>rore his death. The subject is « Bnhvloiiiaii Chron¬ 
ology and History,” restored ludnly from tlie dvn.%slie lahlcts in the 
British Moscum. The result is to confirm, to a Urge extent, the state¬ 
ments of Beroeua, whose accurioy has also been supfiorted l.y the 
rfficftrLhsH of Bn>f. Sayce. At the end is a list of nil the several 
that rtileii m Biibyloiiia frum Tu\i;hiLflJ times down to Uie 
Seleucidee \Mierevcr possible, rl.au.-s and the dnmtion of reigns arc 
given, ami the nainre of the monart-hs l,oth in cuneiform eliaracters 
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and trtiTisliterated. Work of thia kind miiat ahvay« be m 

view of tbe contiiraal discoveiw of new sources of 
I.. those recently brought back by the I t-V 

Ionia. Bui Uiia consideration a£fe.;ts only to » slight extent tlie r 
mcincnl value of Mr. Bertin’s labors.—.dwd., Sept. 9. 

Tlie new part of Berold's SW(sf4n/l fur will contain a 

pajicr on Babylonian chronology, which Dr. Str^i^maier prov^ to 
have ticen upon perLotls of eighteen yeara.—June 10. 

THE RAP£ OF EltlS-KtGAL.-At a recent meeting 
Jnivrinfeorw, M- Joseph Hal^vy rend a paper upon the Rape^of ^- 
erpine in IJahylonian mythology. Hitherto ^ 

considMCil exclusively Greek, or i«rhaiw as derived from ^he 
thin nivth of Isis and Osiris. But M. Halevy now elauns to have 
diseoveVetl it ou a Babylonian tablet of the xv century ^ c. which 
was among those found at lei el Amanm. Ncrgai the 
Pluto or Harlca, desires to weil Ena-Kigal (— the draire o * ), 

who is daUidihsT of Ann, the Babylonian Jupiter On tlitjcfuflal o 
tl,l r,flier,i«.rg»l or.1.18 Namt.r,who pl.>-> IW- P"' 

.v».d«..tor or U« do«l. .O brine hor bp fon» to bl. p.W 
Kignl yields to threats, and consenlii' to become tbc wife of ^ erg , 
of rin.ri«j b» authority “1 

the power ibut von exercise; you shall bt- the lord and 1 will be to 
lad/” The text then goes on: “ Nergal approves of ^ 

of behi'^ anefv\ her tind driea her 

dosuvat^rroni diia moment, that 1 will grant to thoe.”—.Imd., Aug. . 

THE eABVLO«.AN ZODIACAL SIGNS.-Mr. Rol^rt 
that Mr. Pinches has called his attention to a Babylonian taldct (bo. 

15) in the British Museum which gives the twelve mont s 
and a leoiliu'* star or constellfttinn coimwled with each. Mr, Pinches 
Zes it' about B. c.” arlding that it may he a copy of an earlier 
tablet which apiicais to lie almost certain. Tlie tablet is thus un- 
affeetk Uv Greek influence, and we see that the division of 
tb‘ into twelve 2 <Kliacal parts was a genume Euphrat^n product, and 
1 “ntijuo«d..u Mr. Ucorpo BorUu .ooUiuod,only dbri-S ^ 
periu.1. bv Srieuridiun mtToaoinero. Mr. Bn'tt u h- 1. hi 

Id.I nrUia? of cob 8tor or oonridlotion on tb., Urbl.h uluoh ho 

ell, Oio Tl tiiblol, lioooUM inatcoil ofolbor 

itoWnt-HUir, the form te, an abbreviation of the . 

Akkadian d/niineafia, and nieiming primarily “ fouutlation^tonc,^ md 
here “principal point" (i. e. chief star or sign), is used.-Acud., 

Kov. 4. 
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E>ClfiT£NCE OF A COPPER AGE iN BABYLONIA/— At !i JfecentTOPeting of 
the ftcncf. den Actenm, JI, Bertliclot Qiuilu n coiiiiiiuiiication AI rout ifoniO' 
objects of copper diflCDccrc<l by M. t^ttracc in llie course (*i' bis excava¬ 
tions in Babyloniii, The auslyHiR of tliesc confirmed M. RortheiutV 
views as to tile existence of an a(|e iliirinji which pure copper wne 
used instead of broiuse, the latter bejn»; ijiiroducod aAer the rise of 
conimerce in tin, A fragment of a amuil votive figure, found anionic 
the foimdatione of an ^ii'ice more ancient than the reign of Kiii^ 
Ur-nina, was assayed for copper and chlorine by means of nitric acid. 
It contained neither buTnulh, tin, antimony, zinc, nor njAgtieRium; 
onlv traces of lead, arsenic and sulphur, and 7 1 '7 per ceuL of copj>er^ 
the hulk of the rijst consisting of nlkidinc earthy carbonates and siUcaa 
Ite comjiosition rosembha that of the statncite of the Babylonian 
King Gudea, of Telloh, and nisn. that of the Egyptian King 1‘opi I, of 
the VI dynasty, showing that in tlniae early times tin W'us not known 
in the two moat ancient homes of civilizatbo,—Jentf.. Feb. 18, 

FATHER SCHEIL’S INVeSTIGATIONS,—AfPOrding to the JJerntd^ 

the Rev. Father i^cheil, u Dominican, liaa for the last three months 
bt»n employed in catalnguing the Assyrian and Chaldican antiquities 
of the Imjtcrial Museum at Constantinople, lie has deciphered soiiio 
cuneiform inscriptions. He is shortly to leave, with Beilri Bey of th& 
Atuscum, for Ahou Haba, the old Sij.ijara, As this site in in ihcCrown 
domains, the Sultan contributes to the eijicnee of ilio explomtioiifl,— 
ilnrir 14. 


BABYLON-E4f|LY Name OF The CiTV,^— ll^y. C. J, Bal] EkJirJ Prof, HoJn- 
mel have publishtnl ikjme notei in the /Voc, of the .Sw, of /ffif. .Jrr/t 
on the early names of Babylon and Bureippa, which enable us to trace 
the liiatory of Bahyleii l ack uf the timer when Haminurabi and his 
dynasty gave it the nnuie and rank by whieh we know it. The old 
naiEi! of Babylon was Gns^iaj.uA, and thntof Borsippa Kissra, or Kin- 
Unir. Gisgalla nnsma '' door ” and Ki-nir *' place of the lower.” Au 
inacriiition qf LVlian (c. 37fitJ) pnn’cs the cjiistence of Gisgnlk= 
Babylon at this early time as a holy plact The insciiptiona of the 
early king or pntesi of Sirgurla ll-nnna-dv mention immediately ifter 
Uruk the city of GishgoHa. A later pntesi, KnAmiTina, Inis “To'the 
god Luijal^Gte/iffalla (King of GisfoiJIn or Babel), I built the palace of 
his town Gudea, also King of Siri.urla, mentions Du-ri- 

*unb, lady of Ki-nu mr. os his goddets; so that wo nuiy temdude that 
his great prince iH^essed also BaUI and Borsipi^ Some centuries 
before Haum.urab,, Kiug Sm-idina of Larea built a eaual from fjirsa 
to Gwhgallaand In-aku (Kirmtiin) before hia overthrow hy Ilammn* 
rabi, “rebuilt Ginhyatla-li of the gocldeas lla-aig-dug” — a striking 
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UluBtnitioti for the timo for tho vassftlship of Amrtiphel bj L^vt^a the 
days,of Ariokh. A feir ycare lator Haumurabi ovtrthrew his fomior 
patron and rebuilt iho temples of Lorsn. A seal publiKhetl in tlarzee's 
Dfaiuperteii fpl. 30 bw, h* 11), gives the name £'’iTi-r«p«/-bi (of nrpns- 
<u), King of Gishgalhi, %vhicli is cqriouifly like Kimtu-rapashtu, the 
other nanip nf Iluiiiiiiurabi, 

TELLOH.-aii.vEH Vme. — ^ r. Heuscey ii'rite:? to the A<iad. des /n^rr., June 
1 ?^ iJiot, tLonke to KjiintJy-bey, director uf the Miiaeuti] !it Uon- 
et 4 intino[de. he has been ahlo to Hludy the rctoarkabie siilver vaae 
found by M. de Sanee in the excavation? at Tellah, (rh old Eta. Hy the 
side of the insscrlptinnt whieli eonUiiiii^ the nmne of the Entena^ 

there b found a deeorntion lineiy iurisod represeutins ia oue Kone an 
eagle with bead pert-bed U|iuii two walking lioTia, Thb desip^n 

b repenteil four times, ns if it were the artnoriul ijearinga of tills 
ancient Ltyniiitty+ Aihove tide* lone is a narrower- one, on which arij 
rE]ire>»eiUe<i heifere at rii^L This b the inoet [ineieut o:sam]de of 
cle<x>nition showing supcr[ 4 <wiiil of fliiimals, a type which con¬ 

tinued for eentnricfl, and piiSde<l into the early milages of Greek ceramic 
art— ArcL, July-Ang.t 

P'ERSlA.^VALefli^iN Sapqh —The in Farb hm 

recently aeijiured a caintJO* of large wiie and of the wnrkmiin- 

ship, sliowing a duel on boiycback between a basaanid king and a 
Homan empCK^r M. BiLbelon. ttfco keeper of the department nf coiufl, 
recognlEca in the subject a truilittoiial reprt^ciitatinn of the eayiturc of 
Valerian on the field of battle ly StiiKjf I (a. Il i 50 >.—dead,, June 1 ?. 

ASSYRIA. 

KINO ADAD-NIRAR.— At the meeting of the ActuL dcj* Listr.^ on ^luy 
9 j il- Op^iert began tlie rcailing of a db:^ertatioa on an Assyrian 
inflf ription of the King Adad-idrar. The text, wliic li caniiot kr kler 
ttian 1421 b. c., contains, btwidca the titles and genealogy of th^ 
prince, the account of tlio realomtion nf a tcm]ik of the go,! As^wliur 
cm theTigrb. Uppart deplorca tine little progress made during the 
past forty yeans in the interpretutirm of euueifonn texts. Ho notis 
that this text uientioii>i u }>toplo cnllcAl Quti or Gutip whom lie identb 
lies with the Germanic natiun of the Goths [I]— Ardi^j July- 
Aug., iSf^S, p^ 114 . 

A BIUNQUAL VANN1C AND ASSVRIAN IWSCFimTION —Pl*cf tfayce wriU*^! 

I hare a [.Ibeovcry to annotmee uf conHiderablo philolugicai iinport- 
anee- It b nothing than that nf a bilingual Veinuic and Ai^syriau 
inscription. The fortunate discuvertT \b M. de Morgon, the director 
of the Egyptian Service of Ajitiquititw, who obtained squeez^t-a of the 
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two texts at tlie risk of his life. These have jast been jtablislied by 
the Ilev, fr. Scbcil in the Reeueii df Tfavav^ T*eiiii!/jr i fa PMnkgif el H 
I'ArrAi^kffie iffjfptifnnei it OAs^nennei, xiv. 3, 4. 1'be fact that they are 
tninslatiotis one of the other has, hnwovtT, escaped his notice. The 
inseriptions are found nn the two faces of a blue stone cctlnmn in the 
juLSH of Kct-i^hin Sidek. The Vaivtiie text is a duplicate of one on 
another stone column in the poas of KeM-Bhin Ushiiei, which I have 
published in my Memoir on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Von. No. 
LVi. As .M. rle Morgan states that the latter stone is now destroyod, 
the cast which was made of it for me, and which I have sent to the 
Ash molten Museum, ociquiree an additional value. All three texts 
are shockingly mutilated, which nccounle for the fact that Pr. Scheil 
did not notice that the Aiayrian our] Vaniiic veraiops corres{>oud line 
by line with one another. Nevertheless, the AssjTian vetwon throws 
a good deal of light on the Vonnic vwiabulary and grammar. 

The inseriptions were onetletl hy .Menuas, who ruled over the Van- 
nic kingdom in the viii century n. c., The Assyrian version shows 
that the city called by the Assyrians Mutsatsir was duse to the pass 
of Kd-i-shin i^idek. In the Vaiiniu version it ia called the City of 
Artlinis, **the Sun-god;” anti I conclude, therefore, that Mntsatair 
was a name of purely Assyrian origin, signifying “ Uie pdace from 
which the sentent issues.” The aeal of the last king of Muisa-tair 
contains a reference to the Citr or “scrpAit ” (Sayce, i,vn.). I should 
add tliat the Vanidc version seems to allude to an early king of Van 
olherwiae unknown, rat lei i tSar?) duiozans.—Arod.. Aug. 5. 

STRIA. 

TADUKH£r>A>S DOWRV.—Major Cornier has a Dfde in the October 
□mnlwrof the Rni, Erpl. Fund, and vvhilenot feeling ready to accept 
his reaiiinga unquestioned, we here qnote from him, as the subject is 
very interesting for the history' of an unknown section of the ancient 
art of tV'estcni Asia. 

“Tliw Hat of preaeiiLa aetil tu Egyytt with the bride of .4n]enophU 
III Is highly iniportnnt, iii+ indiratiiig the civilization of the xv cen¬ 
tury It c., extending to Armenia, and indicating tnido with Central 
Asia. It ia con tamed in the tablet numben^d b ti6 of tiie Tell Amarna 
collection.... At Hie bottom of t.lie left-hand column at tlm back 
{lines-M to 5(1) the foUnwing paamize occurs: 'These are the (treas¬ 
ures?) of the female slaves, all the things that Dusrattji, King ijf 
Mihini, gives to Aiiienophia III, King of Egypt, his hrothcr, hLi reia- 
iion ly nuirrioge... for Tadukhepa. his daughter, to the hind of 
Egyjit, to Ainenophis 111 for niarrkgo, when he gives her he gives 
them.' The list begins with a pair uf hoises and a chariot, the whole 
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plate«J with gold and set with BOme kind of preciou? aton^, and with 
silver, with shafte and crofisbats of gold, the wdgiit of which ia attited 
and the details deacrilnd, with the omaineiite of the holes' harness. 

A litter for cornels flippcare to follow, adorned in similar style, and 
cloths of purple and many rolora, and are worked with gold, with a 
girdle fringed with gold, and rings of gold. Ohjeets of bronze and of 
gold follow, and possibly a headdress adorned with gold, and other 
garments. A (crescent?) of ruhiea, emeralds, and other precious 
stones, and an arni*hand of gohl and gems follow. A saddle for a 
hon?e is adorned with eagles of gold and precious atones, apparently 
Inchtding turquoises. In the next column is eniimemted a necklace 
of gold and gems, a hmedet of in»n and gold, with gems, an anklet 
of gold, and another ornament with twenty-five emeralds. Eyes of 
gold and rings of the same, and n collar in six rows, with othw arti¬ 
cles of gold and gems, including emeralds. The dreascs include one 
of purjilc, apparently of Phceniciau work, and another Grom the city 
Kfi'it; another which was green, and a Hard dyed crimsoii. Orna¬ 
ments of jirocious Stones, including emeralds, follow, and a carved 
throne, giltled and veueercfl witli woi)d supposeil to bo ebony, and a 
bracelet of silver and vessels of cop[jer with gold hantllea. The fiiwil 
objects aiipeor to he chests to hold the presents—of atone. 

“ On the hack of the tablet some object of jade is noticed, and leitvea 
of silver and gold, with cloths for beds (or sealH). A number of 
objects of hronze (or copper) are then enumerated, aome of which 
belonged to a chariot; and on tho righldianfl column of the back 
boxts of strong wo&i (eljimy?) to hold the treasures, and some object 
aJorncNl with gold hons and set with emeralds, witli other things of 
tiiony, white wood, silver, goUl, and gems—Phceniciau robea and 
others fenii the city KJiat, and bronze objects for ho^'S. 

“Another long tablet (^ n), giving .1 similar list, appeara to be 
part of the same inventory. It is much injured on the left side, but 
the onumenxtiou includes earrings with gems and trinkets adorned 
with cnicralds and otlier gems, which Accupy the whole eoluiiiiL In 
the right-iiand t'olumn we find mention of a neckW of gold and 
gems, ami eyes of precious stones, a bracelet of gold, on anklet of gold 
and other brm^elcLs, one of iron stlomcd with gold, mid n clasp or 
brooch of gohl and cmeralda. After this, boxes to bold the treosurea 
arc ennmeratwl, one being of alaljaster and another adorned with 
gold. ObjeetB of silver foDow to the enrl of the column. 

“ At the hack of the same tablet other objects of gold and silver 
come first, including an anklet mid other adornments for the feet and 
bo<lv. On the right-baiul eolumn silver objects come first, mid horns 
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of the n ild hnll follow, adorned with gidJ, tuid other objects of ebony 
and gold* Finally bmtM'lets and anklets of gold are deserilted in 
detnil, and a * pidr of earrings of gold, with pendants of emerald and 
stars of gold/ anri as niatiy os twelve Ijracselets and eighty anklets of 
gold, and ten silver anklets for women, with Bilvor adornments, and 
twenty enrrings of gold with pendants of gems, 

t am not aware that any translation ot tbeiie tablets, or twen an 
alistract of their contents, has yet been puiJished. Those wbo are 
acquainted with the treasurfsa foiinHl at Myceine and Troy by I>r. 
Sschliernanu, in the lower (tart nf the ruins, whiL-h are suppwe<l to 1* 
as old perhaps M B. c:,, will oiwerve the resoijiVdancc Ijetween the 
art and material of the objects which he discoveixHj and those wliich 
eame from Armenia to Egypt, Wherever the precirtus metals and 
gems were found, jade eoulit only be obtained in Turkestan, and 
white jade only on the Viordurs of (.'hina.” 

RESEARCHES flv BRUNNOW AND DOMAGZEWESKJ'-Two Heidelijerif 
prufe^ors, I>r. Briinow (Oriental philology) and Dr, von DomocRe- 
Hcski (itneieut hisUiry), intenri to make a cotnmon “ Studienreisein 
Syria next winter. The chief end of their journey is the pursuit of 
arahii'ulogiea! nenrehes in the country eiiat of Lebiuion arid in ttie 
district of Edessa, where the two seholara lio|je m find vuiualilo ma¬ 
terial for the iJlustration both of ancient iiinl nicdiESval liiatorv, _ 

.deften., Aug. 5. 

THE PANAMMU INSCfKPTiON FROM SINWJRLI.—The famous Famim- 
mu inscription in Aramaic found at Sindjirli and now in the Berlin 
Museum (see Joiths.vl. vol. vii, pp. 3011-313*), iias been translated by 
Prof. Sachau in tbe MiffAnVidiym and M. Habwy in tho Revnt}S.Tfdtit^t. 
3fD. J. A. tfraig gives n translation made before seeing Hal^vy’a. It 
reads as follow!'; 

■'Thii ttBiuc BAr-IUkab tu hia l^Ltior, Pypanimu, the Mia nf fiiir-iiar Ha 

cammemoMlinDj uf the yp»r in wUi b ha t^ped [thn de-traelioa wbich itw in the 

t>f Mm iDitliEir. 

“ The gudi of the bind of .T»'di Jdlvenid him from llm dlfltflielbili whkh wai ia 
tllB hoaiM of hi* father- Ami (™-tuin i panpte ani« jtad deatnivcd O) , , The 
ewiiid^?) of dBatnictiim [they bmiijfbt] inUi the hniua nf hie ftlhiT. And they 
•lew hu fiithar, flftrJfur, aod tk-W ffBventy, 70, nf the Linitoen [Ji nf hi> fnlLsr! 

, , - And the R!«t .if the land Sill'd tbe priw™,, and tbuyculHed theeitire th*t vfpii 
laid WUI t» he wwre ouineniua thim chii«e tbst worn hitinhited. Thi-n tinika the 
godf*) (If the land nf Ja'dlJ la iha Jiniple before qig (t) Ye hnve put i 'untd tn 
mj hiHjM and ye biive elaJh ubu uf my mhu, theivfon.', wU] 1 m^ke grievanB thw 

•Wethrn pliiHid SLndjlrli In Alin Jlinur, hnC Ita cebheetion with Syrin on 
whoMi bnideiB it -S*. ku bocDm# so ovklent that It ihnuld be pbreed under that 
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d 43 dtmetibTt of the ttwoid in lund of Jm’iii, , . . PntiuniULi, the! ft>n of <lml 
^ . [And !l wns dHJtmji.nl] ILhc ^rmn mtd inEiNt and wheat und hailmj mad a half 

a mtaaum (of well I whm Mdd for a shrliel j and ^ quarter of a #Aat of T42i^L!ta.blEfl. fior 
a Ehcikat^ uxilL ull i>f wine (dii&k] fur fl ebekel. Then hr^ght nay father 

lVn[anuiiu winuj with pre^'entfl b'e the £itig of Aju^yria. And be appointed him 
k LD]^ orer the hutUti cit LiJ (hlbrr. And be implied the prljunB and eel free lllff 
captlT» of [the Jand of] Ja'di , . . and }\b set free the iFomen who wore in tho 
prisonii.. . + . [He rebudt the bolHie} of hU fattusr and made it more beautiful than 
hnfoTB. And. whimt and barley and ^ntLn and f.^orr/^A were muitiplied and there 
wtL^ food in abundance . , . iti prt[.^e w&ui dimlnhlied (?) And in ihi: day* of my 
frtthert Paitammu^ bi: apfHjSntrd men lords of and loixI& nf cLaiiuLfl and mt 

falhor, Panainmu, C!ausnd tbein to pU upijn the higbwaj(&?> of the Kinga of JlTbr 
. . + tuy father wm not a lord of fiUor and not a lord of ^old f=wiL'j. not rtob in 
BiU-or HnJ jpdd). tn hU wisdnEn and in hli rig;lit«ounniSB^ acooidln^ly [7)r he laid 
hold upon tho ikirt ^.lf hla loid, the king of Aaayna, tlte i^^renl [king. And 

the kin] 5 ] of A'lsyria appointed him over tbs pnifocti and ^o^'oniona (7) of i Iho land 
cifj Jn'dl and hia lord tho kin^ of A?s^yria made him to reJuLMover tho kinga of 
Kitt. (prehr TneaoBi kiugv of H-urrrtlinding regioiu). . . ^ In. the chariot [?) of his 
lipfd Tigliithpikywrp the king of Assyria, [he went.] HLi (Tlglatbpalaser'a] eamp 
waa pllcbed iVom the Kasl even Unto thi! >Veft - - . The four ijuarten thapnrth 
he HubduL'd^ nod the pwple of tbo Ru«t he hr<io^hE to the IVesi and the pei?ple of the 
West he bn.might U> the K»*t And my father [fought for him and be added t*> hi* 
territory] hh lotilp Tiglalhfdhwn king of A^%yrl»r dtiea fa>m the territory of Gut^ 
gum, , * . And my fatherr Papianimii, tbu *oti of Bar-Sdr. - , , And my lather., 
PfitiammEip jiWi died In the sen'See (7) of hb lord Tigbklbpllefinr, the king of AsHyria^ 
in tbci camp . - h and idl lie -canipof hia Icwd^ tbii king of Aiayria, wepE for him, 
Aud hi* lurdptha king of Aasvriai U>^^k . + , and he let up for him coverings (7) 
fora muntb and (afterwards] h* brought (the body) of my father from DamAM^uj to 
it* pLaca, All bif bouFie nioumed for him Aud, 1, (=as fur me) Bar-Hokub, Aon of 
Panammu^ lH 3 i£AUfe of ths rlgbteLnuin^ of my father and becAiiAe of my own right* 
COUinnss,. he eaujcd mo my lordp the king of A^yria (upob ths thiotie] of my 

Ikther Panammu, tba sun tif HEir-^tnrr And 1 have set up this ataEue (as a memo¬ 
rial) to my father^ Panammu, lhc*OD of Bftr-5hr. . . . And I gavei cfimmand with 
leapcet Lo prwpti and o^cringa Bpociflcd [?),.. and the presents ware brought 
befi^Tii tha grava of my father, Panammu. ... And thi* memorial iia b^iforo Hudad 
and ^1 and RekulpKl, thci lard of the huiue, and Sheiuoah and all the godtof Ja'di 
. ^ . [it Is} io thu preiflnoe: of tbo gods and in tha prcaaneo of men.^^—Aeod!., 
Apr. 22, 

the pantheon Of THE PANAMMU INSCRIPTIONS—M. JoHeph 
HLll^vJ hm issued the first number of his d'J^Jpt^apkit 

-rf d^Htuloirt ancimnr (Paris, Lcronx), which cxintuioH f-DiitmuntiunH of 
his ^Rechcrtihefl Bibliqucs,^ the secoaJ ]>art of hie article on the Ttl 
t^bAmarait biblotSt noted OQ some prctcmlcd Ilittite insciHptiuna^ mid 
flome cuneiform and Ethiopit* texts. The moet interesting essay, in 
our opinion, La that on the two Semitic ins5eri[>ticm8j discovered at 
Sindjirli {North Syria), tho origiimlfl of whieii are in the muacum of 
and pf which photographic facaimilea are noiv publljibed in 
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the £Kse. is. The ilecijJierraeiit o( Ihe^e inNeriptiion^j Is 

not particularly satisfactory as yet The mseription vrliere the king 
of Yadi, Fanatninu &m of Krl, is mentioned, is of tlie eighth century, 
and the either, where Paiiutiiniu son of liar-Tsur 15 TnoTitionodt ^ 
the seventh centuiy-; the latter \s‘m contemporary with Tiglath-I'ih'scr 
TEL* whose naine occure in the mscripLion with the Hame orthogmpUy 
as in the Bible. The goda Jneiiiioned in the inscriptions are the fol¬ 
lowing: lladnd, El, Rkb-eb Kcsticf, nnti ShetUii^b. The language c»f 
tlicfle inscriptions is either Heljrew tinged with Aramaie, or^aceofiling 
to anolhef opinion, Anmiaic tinged with Hebrew. Whieh L^emitic 
tribe was dwelling in this aortbern Cijuntry between the OronUa^ amd 
the region of Marash, callcfl in As^yriuu SaruaJ north,is fit 

present doubtM. &L Halevy thitik^^ they were Hittitesj or the Hntti 
of the AKsyriiin inscrijilions, w ho eonfic<:[Uently sjioko a Semitic dialect, 
a fact in accor^lancc with the Bible (Geneam x\\u ThtiSj accorrling to 
M. Haltvy^ the Hittite probleui m now woIvchL The inecriptiona found 
in Hamath and Aleppo, M. Halevy snys^ were written by invatlera 
coming from Anatolia. As U> tliePanibccin of the Panainn-iu inscrip¬ 
tions, El is known. Rkl>El scetna to us connected with the Jiildical 
Kechah, the founder of the Hct'habitcs (Jeremiah xxxv. and not 
with Rcchub and Chenil>, as Prof. Sachau suggests. Reshef hue boen 
recognked as a deity by M. ClermiJiit-GanneaQ in connexion witli Job 
Y. 7. Bee also 1 Chrom vil- :i5. Bhcm^b,sun/* is known.— 

Mch. 18 l ’’ 

PALESTINE. 

THE KAflNAK UST AND THE BIBLE.— A paper wna rcatl at the lueetinj^ 
of the Victoria Imlituttf on May 1, from Prof, Maaporo, embodyitiju; 
the results of his inTfstigatioiis during the past ten yean* as re^rda 
the pLioes in Southern Palestine claimed, aceonling t*> the Kartink 
recoriia,'te have been eapturod by the Egi'ptians in Uie rauipaign 
under Shesbonq (Shishalt) agaiiiat UcViolajam, I*rof, 5IiiMj,cro poinled 
out the jCTeat help that the recent surveyor PaI<»dno had been m 
dctcrinininj! the localities referred U>, and sjH’eially referred to tlie fact 
that the Ki:y]»tiim din;umcnts. rigoroualy tnuiseribed in Hebrew char- 
flctera, giivo almoet everywhere the regular Hebrew foruis in the Bible 
without change or correctiim. — AtJoti., Jlay 1. 

RAISED MAP OF FALESTINE.-.lfter (ivc work. Mr. George 

Armstroug, Assistant Secrelary to the Piiiostiuc Eajiloratiou Fund 
hjiB luudH a raLjed map of Palestino on n aoale suffidontiy iaree to 
show the relative pruimrtions of tha physical features of the country. 
It is on a scale of I in. to the mite, and measurea 7 ft, 6 in by 4 ft 
It embnieea the whole country from BaalUk to Kadcah Baruen’ 
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on tlif? His^t of Jofidm &ll Istiowti ^ ond it is 

conatnicled entirely on the basis of the sun-eye of the Fund aa 
ombodirti in the recently-iisaucd muji. The sois, 1 tikes, marshea, and 
perennial streams are in blue, the watoreouises on the plains and main 
roadfl arts marked by a grooved line, the Old and New Testament sites 
in rod, and ttie plains ami hills are in white.—i'af. ErpL fhmt, 
Oet., 189S. 

PALESTINE UNDER THE CRUSADERS.— Herr Rolirieht, well known os 
ft Btudentot'medLi'val Palestine, hiis pnblisheti a valuable compilation 
of the uautemporary docuTneuts, treating of its history ikim 1(193- 
lauil A. i)., including the letters of Po[iOS, Kings, Eniiiorore, Sultans, 
and othem, with graiita to the Church, the Military Orders, and the 
italiau tradm, and with ecelosiustical coma|juiuience from a variety 
of amiiCTjs, u uder th u title Hcffenta I le li sa added 

excellent infiexes and a gloasary of tlie peculiar Latin of the time, full 
of Xorman and Arabic words. The doenraents publhJioJ number 
1519 —fW. Expl. Fund, July, 1H93. 

PROBABLE EXCAVATIONS —The excavations carriefl on at Tell eLHesy 
(LjicUish)—first by I'rof. Flimlera Petrie, and afterwards by Mr. E. J. 

now closed j but theconiiniUee of the IMeatiiie Ex[tloTEition 
hope that they may soon obtain a tirman for excavating elsewhere. 
Movnwhile, importiuit rcsefttclios are being eondncteil along the line 
of railway now in progress between llaifu and DamaSiJUs, which 
jiaHHisj Ihroiigh tho heart uf the Kortbem kingdom of Israet. Mr. 
Bliss’s finid reijort upm his work at Tell el-Hesy will he jmblishod by 
Mesare. A. P, Watt A' Son early In die now year, under the title of 
A Mound of AWany Ciher, with npwiinls of iOi'l illustmtiona.— 

Oc't. il. 

PHILISTINE MICE AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES. -HerrSchick calls atten¬ 
tion in tho Quarterly Statement of the Pftt. Eijil. Futui [Oct., IS93,) 
to some metal figtirea of mice in the coll«‘tion of nntiquitied of Harou 
UstinijfT at Jafla. He aays: “The baron has about half-a-do 2 en 
crealurcH made from whitc-luoMiig inelal, not silver, but Larder than 
pew'ter or line. They were found by the petkfltuite in the land ut the 
Philititinfs and repf^ent mire. M'hen I saw them, at once I S<mud, 
vL 4, 5, cunie into my mind, Tlieae figures iltc not solid, but half 
relief, and iiresse^i ool from a flat pioc-e of metal. Tbey are without 
a tail, but have a hole into which a string could be fixed by which to 
hang up the figure au an amuleL The five gobleii mite which the 
Philistines put aa an atonement with the Ark of the Covenant when 
sending it back, as related in / Simtiri, vi, 4, 11, were perhaps such 
amulets." This discovery ia most interesting. 
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In the same collection were other intRrcstiTig pieces. (1) A half- 
dozen cmious fignrtifi iiiiide of hollow coppnTj rejireLHcntinj! a kind of 
flerfpciit with a dr^igon^ft hanil, with two long cars, and in ita shiirjjj 
heak-shaped month a ijilling bolL It is cast, not beatctij work, I ait no 
two wcni cast in one fp^rm or mo^lel {2) A block of rcHbiish hard 
stonCp on which is cotvxhI the figure of n woman with two win|p in a- 
recutubent po^jitiDn. The Iniiids and hjcft, instead of ending in fingera 
and tocH, cm) wit(i hah-tailH i]lose to the feet, is the wortrEYTYX HC, 
iinrl on the side: Ei’ oA^inTE, inf , + * 

ASCALDN.—A Cfiy&AOiNO AflCHJTECT-—Jiaron TJstiiiofi’ has adiletl Lo his 
cotJectioo of Eintiguitieii si JafTii e slab witli a Ijatin inscription 
brought from Asoaloii, It iwgias witli f maoihtkr filh-vs, the natiie 
of diti arohiteot: thon follows, on thp seuond line, h'la dusignuLion as 
de cammt . showing that its was oflinial nroliiteot to % a 

king who is supposed by Uaxon Ustiiiuff to bo EichimJ Cu ur tie Lion, 
On llie third line is ffj.-it futc ffjnm, whUo tho fourth gives the part of 
the fortihnations that he erenicsl, describing Ihtnn as from a point 
unknown (the inscription is broken here) up to tite gate wiiere the 
itiseriplioD was evidently placed. The instriptiuti is itrokeii away in 
the lower left-hand enmur, and the reading given is in jiart faulty, ho 
tliat the above is all 1 could decipher.—A, L, F., Jr., from Pal. Erpi. 
Fund, t)ct,, 

GAZA.— [NBCHiKnoKs,—M. Cleriuont-Ganneau, in tiie nieelings of the 
Acatt tki laser, for Apr. ii3 and 2b, 1893, read a eouiniunieiitinn on 
the inscriptions of <ja;!a, and on the diitcrinmation of the calendar 
and era of tiiis city. The inscriptionH are thirty in nuuiher, Christian 
epitaphs, exactly datal. 'I’he years are iudicaUid iiceorrling to tiie era 
of Goaa, whic lt is prov<id to have be^un on Oct 2R of tiie vciir 61 », & 
III some eases the era of Asealon L* usod, wliieb w'ould appear to liavo 
begun Oeh of the year PIS u. e. He tlien deserihod two churches 
built at {laJii by the ernaadcra. The largest has three aisles, one of 
wiiieli is an elcvatal nave, with two orders of piers, Tiie facade with 
its gsiide, its two engaged buttresses, its eentml rose window/ita finely 
scnlptured portal and well presen-sil jwreh, recalls Freucli churches 
of the II and xn centuries. One qf the aneiont columns used in the 
interior bears in relief a rei>resr-iitatiou of tile soven-branched candle¬ 
stick wilh a dedication ra Creek and Hebrew to Ananias, sou of Jaeinb 
This column is apparently from some Byzantine synagogne, iirougbt 
by sea, perhai* from Alexandria or Casarea.—^rcA Julv-4uff 
189.3, 107-HI8, 

EGVPTIAN VASE.— An elaborate vase has been found near Gaza w hich 
is commeutetl on by P. C. Pago Renouf in the Pal. Expt. Fund't Quar- 
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Irrly for JiilVt 13^^ The inacription on it {^outaJiLB three royal 
Egyptian cartouches. Tiro contain the throne name of Kiii;^ Amen- 
hotep HI, of the ISlh Diniasty, L e. Ndtmadt-R± Fficing these rings 
is that of his queen, Tin, Untler the three names nre the word^j 
“ giving life forever/’ 

JAFFA.—Tabitha GaooNCk.—Lk the garden esiet of the city ia a piece of 
high ground called Ard TiibUhn, whidi waa a large burial-ground and 
conUiincff] r(Mrk“COt tonibs^ many of which have been destroyed in 
makiDg modem “ improvements/’ On the liigliest part of it lielong- 
ing to the fluBsum Archimandrite, Mr. Schick made investlgatioDB 
which he reports in tiaa PuL ErpL Fund Eq)ort for l>ctol)cr. The rcjck- 
ent tomlie are cut in a rock not so hard as that at Jerusalem, and in a 
somewhat different stylo. Several have been cleared by the Archi- 
mandritt, wid the most important one converted into a chapel, now 
called the **tamb of Tabitha.” Ita ^^’731 or fooi/i enter Uie rock 
about fLi are t>l lb wide and 3 to S H. high at the entrance, hot 
further in become lower and more and*more narrow t they are closed 
with rnagouiy. From the find chamber a narrow passage lends to 
another with a rock support in the mifldle^ through wldeh ia an 
entrance to other tombs, dn a ntimber of epitaph stones thera were 
inscriptions, eome of which were puhUflhed by Eutiog iu the BUzung&- 
fienVAff of the Berlin Aknd^ d- for hS8o (.\xxx), Mr. Schick 

publishes Cic-rgimilefi of five inscribed Greek mscriptiona, without, 
however, attempting to roacl or explain them. Inscr. No- 1 resids: 

Z[uc.\ I Q'U VvoZ K[Xa ilroXE^faf [ dU Ifii^ToAL \ » - dv a;ii[Tap, and 
murks the tomb of Zoelos, son of Claudius FtoIemueUs.’' No. 2 ia: 

I vn^, Kpiffrn}, Xaep^ = “ iBidotf^, daiigljteT of Aristion.” 
No. -i reads: To7r<>tK4iTr(ir)ujBiwcot Hal iTL'^^wu avTi>u 

Km 'AiTF^pvav ; “ buryiiig-plaoe of Jacob of Cai>padoeia and of his wife, 
Acholia, also of Asrtcriofl.” No, 5 has merely the name of Judaa, son 
■of JannaeUB. The objects found Ijelong to the Gneco-Koman periofl. 

JERUSALEM.^ — THE SECOND WALL—HeTT^chick contributea to the July 
Quarterly Statement of the Pidt^tinf Expl Fnnd (1S9.^) a short paper 
in which lie states bin opinion ivith reference to tlie second wsdl of 
tho city, accompany mg it with a plan. He says i The line I give 
of the ficwond wall ie 2,fitXJ ft. lung, with 2 end spaces and 14 towers, and 
the spaces between tbuui give 15 diHtunces, or parts, and dividing the 
length of the wall by thhi number gives 1731 ft. for eacli/^ JoeephuB 
givra thie wall 14 lowers, and tlie average distance liotwccn the tow^erg 
of the prcflunt widi is 173 ftt wdiieh agree? with Schick's line. The 
course he gives as follows : Tlie starting-point at the present caEtlo 
was found with a loug piece of the wall going as far aa the road 
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TUnninE eastward. 182 ft, X. of tUe eoraer of the Castle wall in the 
ditrh i there it heiids N, E. N. (and the ripzap line of this str^t is the 
T«uU of the former wall with its towers) to the ™rner of the street^ 
where it bends eastward, as did the wall, U cross® Lhn^iaa street 
(eomercmams here) aad goes stmight to the Muristan, w here Ltac® 
have be-m found. There it bent norUiward and had m it a castle 
(reniains exist), which wiw defonJed hy the Jew Castor 
EomLUis,and the ditch west of which in Iruoeahle. At the cud 
/remains exist) the wall bent trastward, ami stood for a few huiid^red 
feet on a high rock-scarp, a go«l deal of which can l>c seen. This 
eeari) formed* an angle RoinR southward for about 30() ft, fDniiing a 
high rock platform id,out 35^J feet wiuare. Either from Llie N, E, or 
S E comer tlie wall went eiistward down into die valley, across it, 
and'oiiwa«l to Antonia, either along the crookwl road or more to tlie 
aoiith. There were two walls, one made hy UcMkiali, one hy Manas- 
seh. A aeries of proofs for this line fire appended* 

PHWSieUOi (NMRIPTIONB ON V^S^-HANOLES.—Oil SOtUO clay VRBO-haildltSJ 

discovered at the foot of the hi main wall nje Phteniemn uisiwiplionB, 
which are disemised by I'mf. Sayce in the tiunrterly Statement for 
Jnlv 181)3 of the Pwf. /ityf /lind. They are: (1), [L-M-L-KJ 
SH-T' (2), SH-K-H, and (3), L-M-L-K 2-PH. The 

fimt word, hi all cases, aignilies “ belonging to the ting”, or hdong- 
ins to Mdech": the preposition S ahould Ije followci by the name of 
the owner, Kow Z-PH and SH-K-H repreaent the names of two local¬ 
ities in Judidi, Zlph (2 CWi, xi. 8) and Socho (Jemfi. xi. 35). Meieoh 
(or Moloch) is the well-known title of a deity who was woTshippeal in 
Canaan as well as beyoml the Jordan, and in Meleeh Ziph and Meloch- 
Shoehoh Prof. Sayco prox««iOd tf.> Bfie tlie local mmes of a god, in the 
same way as the goil of Tyre was calltNl Malech-Qiryath=M0lkurth. 
The third name is Melech-'Shctb, and here Prof Hayce gtjes the name 
of tlio Egyptian god Seth, the god of Lha Semites in Egypt, who was 
adopted aa a Jolty hy the CkmanniU-s and worshipped witli sm ass's 
head. As an auidogons example to this coniponEid name of a divin- 
itv the eXfiiii[do of lliulad-l^iJimon Is adduced, 

CHancH OF THE CIWVBNT OF THE CflOB.—TliG plastCT on the walla of this 
church, upon which were some ancient freacoea, hna been removed. 
Among the figuris were those of fiocrates and Plato, represented an 
having prejiared the way for Cliristianity, iis ia often to lie seen on the 
walls of the ptirch® of Uyznutine chureinja, — PaL Expt. Fund, July, 

1S&3. 

CH. uF S. Maatin.—A mong the huildinp and churches existing in 
the crusading tinio at Jerusalem, whose site had nut been os yet iden- 
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tifial. is S, Martin's churcb. It wan sitiinted in the mcjdem Jcwbh 
qiiarl^T, east of the street, near the MtwtiQS tl-dmari. Hcjeentlj Ur, 
Hannuef found in one’ of the Jewish houBca in this region uoiiie col* 
uinits that to belong to this chur^'h. They were four iu 

natijljer, Hupporting cross-vaults. There were probat)ly three oislea 
and three apses, and Mr. Schick believes tiiut the central compi^* 
ment was covens I by a iloinij with a diameter of ^ ft., tlirouijli which 
the light is siljiiaiaed to have come, ufi there arc no M'indows in the 
walls,— Pal. Ejf-iiL /and, Oct,, 1S93, 

In the same review Dr. Hanaucr has a note on Tiic. Ckurfket of SL 
Martin amt ii. John Ihe Emuiidiel, Ilia iioU'h are hiatorical. He 
shows that after the expulsion of the Cniaailia'i in U3T, the ehufch of 
S. Martin was allowed to fall into ruin, and was then heught by the 
oeJebmtod Nochmanidea and turnerl into a synagogue, a, u. l'^^- 
WriUng to hie aon, then living in Spain, Nachmabidts says: ■' We 
found a very handsomu hut tleatroywl building, with marble colnmofl 
anti a lieautiful cupola, and started a collection iu order to rostote 
thb etlifice ns a aynagogue; after which we began at once to build up 
tlie flame," TliiiJ building with coluiiina ami oujiola still exiated ui 
18.13, auii was known as .If .Wiraja. Imt had laien forcibly taken from 
the Jews about the year VM. It i-s evident from the rlrawing that at 
sonic time the vaulting nollftpsed and was restor&l, aud an Arabic 
b<.ok, Umts d Mil liy fd Ufa, giva an occounL of the cireum- 

atanc® conm-etod with tii« breakdown and the restoraUon, In 14i.l 
the only awe® to n marine in tills unarbir, abutting on the syna¬ 
gogue, was bv a long narrow lane, and the Mohammedans took the 
pretext of the falling in of a house to iittcmpt to open up a new 
acL-e®. Altboogli official legislation favored the Jews, the local Mi> 
bammotlans demolisbetl the adjoimng synng^Tguo against the oolers 
of the Sultan, who had the offeudore punished, and sent a comm lesion 


to rt^buikl the ^VDfigoiiue 

S. Q,le 5 *ho S. Johs t>.e EVAKdEu^.-In the ahovo^uokHl paper by 
Dr. Hannuer, two idcntillcatioiis of medieval churches are propoiiecl. 
Just leyoiid the ^lobnmmwlun Colbge colled Ifcdressc/i et-Tmirh, la an 
archwflv spanning the Tarek BalH3s45i!sikh, and on its northeni side 
redta piirtlv on uiaasive fnigments of columns and partly on a pier of 
masonry, which hides the facade of a cniswling budding. Through a 
broad doorway hi this pier one gains aoeoBS to a large and beanti- 
fully-vaultol chamber, the roof of which is borne up by two columua 
in dlu, with mediievsl capitals, itom the sid® of which nbs run up to 
the roof. The rcx>f (vault?) evidently stretches over th ®0 walk 
northward and eastward, how far we cannot tttlL The uld doont ay is 
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undoubtoHly CYuearler?^ work, aa ia dear from the diagooal dreaeing. 
He thlnka thia Tanlt tteis once tlie weatern md of Jhe ohurch of S- Giles. 
Going eastward, on the right, in a house orectorl through a long court- 
yarclj Boino columns were dieeovered aeveral yeiira ago by Dr. Cbup- 
hiLf who believed them to belong to S. These buve now been 

removed with the exception of u boae. Between the two sections of 
the church ih a Crusadens' window, probably also bolonging to it. 

The site of the church of 15. John the Evangelist is not known^ hut 
it is conjectured^ independontly of any remains, to have 1 peen at the 
comer of the Vk DoIonMa^ IS. of the Arineiikn Catholic monasteryp 
No. 27 Ordnance Survey. Now Dr. Hanaqcr calls attention to the 
fact that just at this point, opposite tho Austrian HoapicCr there ia a 
romarkahle media?val house^two lower vaults of which are atlll entirOj 
30 ft. long and 15 fh wide, aide by aidfip and forming a platform, on 
the top or roof of which are the remains of a si nail church of which 
the chancel-arch and part of the side walls stiB remain. A ft^Jliriib or 
Moatem prayer-niche huilt in diagomlly under tlm chanccl-arcli, 
between two arched recesses that look like miniature a]> 5 e 3 , but are 
j^erhaps only walle<i-up windows, show tliat when the Mohaiiitucdans 
captured the city they turned the chutth into a mowqUH. The re- 
ixiaius are called El Jami el Ahruir—PaL ExpL Fiind^ Octe^ber, 1893. 

PHCENIGIA. 

PHtZNICIAN EPIGRAPHY.—In Siudii iT Epif^rafia Fmida (extract from 
Arfi dtlT Aecadmla di Scienze^ c Belh j^rn’ di Big* Astorre 

Pelli^iui piihlishas a series of valuable notert upon Phipnickn epi- 
graphy, and upon the Phqenician ineenptionji published by Renan m 
the**Corpus Inscriptionum Sensitiearum.^^ lu the first part of the 
work he discusses the guds^ names mentioned in the&e inscriptions^ 
and deacribea the Byatem and ideas of the Plioenicinns In erecting 
stelae, votive ftltarej. &Qu ; the form aud contents of the luseription^ are 
ako dwelt upon, and the abundant references to classical writers anrl 
other authorities prove that he has gunc to work in a careful anrl 
systematic manner. The aocond part consist chiefly of grammaljcal 
discussions upon difficnlt PhcenicLnn names and words^ and, together 
with I>r. Bloch's “ PhoenicifleheH Glossar/=^ wnl! form a useful supple¬ 
ment to Bcnan'fl magnum SepL. 10, 

ITALY. 

VETULONIA.—Recent DiscovEsies aincE 1886,—Cay, Falchi has made, 
in the Ndhie degli Sr.am (1S92, pp, 331-405, and 1893, pp, 14^161^] a 

■ Lfldi of tipuet hM made it neM^sarj to defer the pahlieflUon of the mt of tho 
Aiibw until t]i£^ ncjcl kluc. 
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repijrt on tho disco verics made ut Vetulonia since 1-586, and wpecially 
during The previous excavatious have been fully tiotieinl in 

the JouEKAL (\*'ol. rv, pp. 175-1 iiO and Sig. Falchi himself 

has treatcil very fully of the later work in his T'etutrmfa c tn aua 
Mtcropoli aiUiefiistiiaa, aocomi»tjjiied by xix plates. Already in 1886 
we spoke of the discoveries at Vetulonia as the most important for 
earlv Italiiui archieology that liad been tuadc during the p^t hfty 
years, and now they eertainly throw all otliera into the abode It will 
he noceasary to devote more than the ciisloinary space to a review of 
tlie w^ork aeeotuplished here 

In the fiat!)e way as the distwery of the primitive itfxjlcrtto an<l of 
the presenof of foreign ilepoaita amoiiy tlie well-tonilis of Toggio 
alhi Guardiu led to the findiug of the atom- eirvlea, so the exploration 
of these eireles has been tlie means of a atiU more important fiiid- 

The fliacoverics made since 188ft are due lo a fiu't nuticeil from tlie 
iKBitiuitig of the excavations in the primitive cemetery i>f Ihe 
aUn Gtmrtlia It wtie that between and as if swidwiehed 

betw'eeu the tombs with simple cinerary nms. always poor, all for tbo 
rite of crt-mallon and lacking in any iTii[ierted objrh'ls, there appcareil, 
without any cxlerual sign of their existencE, deposits which not only 
did not include any objects a|ieeifll to the Italic well-tombs, but con- 
ebted always, on the contrary, of importcil objects. These dep^ita 
were not properly toinlis, aa tliey contained no human remains either 
by creniation or iniiumation: ndther could they be technically eallcd 
toinba, because they diil not Lave any oifcn space nor any accom¬ 
panying works of isittery nor were they fnmbhed with any niL-snia 
of protection above. Still thoy must have heeu funeral deposits, 
because surrouiuled by llio tlirt of funeral jiyrea and placed in exca¬ 
vated holes, and liei'auae, strangely enough, they contained live twth 
only of the defunct, the cofoim alone, surrounded by the funenuy 
de^it. This depciait consisted invariftidy of amber, eolorwl glaBs, 
scaralis, necklaces of Iwonxo cirek's, hruiwe fibulie a miynoJlu, small 
tubes with i>endantB, ilouble-heiided cylinders, and soniflLmes objecta 
in repousse gold and silver finely worked. All sueh olyects as tliese 
had appeared in oUier Etruscan uecmpoli, almost always in the well- 
toudir with cinerary urns of Ibe \7ilkuuova tyiie, but here at Vetu¬ 
lonia tliey ate not accompanied by a single object certaiuly Italic, and 
are grouped in tliese boltss with order and symmetry around sets of 
teeth, often without tmy terracotta vase, sometimes on top of and 
about a small vase of roil eky, always broken, 

Tluise depodits. very rare among the Italic well-tombs, less so in tho 
spaces not occupied by them, appeared a little furtlier on l.munded by 
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flji Iiitt'rruptLH] cirt'lo of r«i an<l furuilisB KaneJstoneon tlie edge of the 
cen»rt-ciy of the uUa Gitarflia^ aiid theee, oltUouji'h jineiently 

pillaged, fumtilled u (|uantity of glass, fthulu' iiiid bronze 

tubcH smular to thivie lonnd in the deposits \rithout tbrdes witlilii the 
eptnrtCTT: in one of tliein was a statuette uf Beg whidi occurs in 
another tin;le, 

•Stone Ciretn .—From this moment the Htoiie circles becanie the main 
object of raenreh during the springs of IbST, I SSS, ]>*S9 tind ISIKI. 
It was found that tiirt’ went on in ever-incresising size and suniptu- 
ouanesa, no longer in interrupted segmentfi, nor made of formless 
sandstone blocks. Imt continuotis and foniiod of white slabs of calca- 
reons stone; and that they extcndeii dtiwn the whole eastern declivity 
of the pagffiit of Vctulonia in a very extensive zone, preserving the 
same style and the some enstums of the foreign nlejiCiiils. 

Of no lew imixiTtaTice was a second fact. Having ascertainod the 
existence in thePoffipa alia GaarflUi of sq^juleimd dejKjeits in complete 
antagonism with tho contents of the wcll-b>tul)s,hf tlienbcHnina h woto 
of the fiujl that even in the raicist of this cemetery', surrounded by 
these very well-tomi>3, there were on the smnmit and a little eastward, 
certain rude stones arrangetl in circle, very mucii reaemliling Ihoweof 
the Htoiic circles outside the cemetery. On examination, tliev were 
found to Ibrm similar ctrclos of exactly tlic flame (lltiicnflions, but 
instead of cunlaiiiiiig, like the others, a ccntrjil cavity, they were full of 
Italic wi'lhtonjbs, ns many fls 17 jn?r circle, with typical cinerary urns 
almost nlwav's « enjj/mna (honse-shaped), dome of which contained 
amber and glass similar to those in tlie foreign depogite but mingled 
in this case, as in nearly all the arelmic nccropoU uf Ktmria, with 
nuDTs, libuLe a ^iultctti (aliield-shaped), iiair-pina and crude rictilea 
objects that never apjHair at Velulonia in Lhc dcposits with a central 
cat ity. Cftv, Falchi regarded this exchange f)f customs and ohjeeta 
between the cin-les of crude stones with Cdiitml cavity am] tJje circles 
containing Ttslic wdl-loinh5,n.'‘ indicating Unit more intimula relations 
hrtd sprung up Iwtween the two opiHJslte peo|iles, and that some of 
the better cIobh of the well-tomb people Lad adopte-t the use uf the 
Circle; However, outside this cemetery of the J'at/ffh alia OmriUa 
no such well-tomb circlip hove been found, hut only cirelefi of white 
slaliH ofSnasovivo stono. a continuation of the il -reigii flepiwltfl I’liate 
more perfect cirt-lea begin to appear on the immediate lionler of the 
priinittve nwrupolis (F. «(&, 6’,) Bcgimnng with a dianietiT of six 
metres, they go on in increasing giae as they cxtoinl down the east 
slope until they reach a diameter of metres, and then return to 
small proportiong and to the use of rude stone's un the edge of the 
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«lone and in the pl«in. They nre pbP«l 

tiiiHa oil loir R^>iniil. Rarely is Higto any aupcrficial sipn of tli6W 

exi-.ten<ie. Tlie work iu caeli «i«lo conaiiil^ m one or more cfliitia 

malle in tlie soil without ronstmction of any sort. " 

protoetion, tillefl first with atones, then with earth- U the 

r<i}aecnt to the primitive necmpolb there is but hole is 

in tire centre, but in those further away, orthtsr the c^triJ hole a 

almost void of funerary ohjin-Ls, or lli.-re are aeverid 

i-ase the contenw «'«reasoiii value the n^rer the sutfae^^ ^Ltroved 

hence it is pe«sible that the 

thn.uah the rlispersal of their .werm? of ^r^. The ob^te 
rilwnva nirefi^llv and syiiimetrieallv arriiiigwl m th« mlea, often i 

w l”rk-bark l.ut alwavs stoned with tlie Glling-atones m order to so 

Tio human reoiaina: the only exeet>t.ons are a few ^ 

Theobjocta are of eanrtly the same cateRoncs aa are found m tfo 
forciOT ilepoaits within the primitive necropolis; aearabB, amber, glasa, 
lirat-cletB mbed fibula* of bronre and amber, a objeefe m 

Siecireles are far more sumptuoiis and eontam many other objects 
there is a Rreater abun.hmee and variety of objects m ^ 

das9 a lanior number of ftbulre, a preater profusion of gold and :,dvflr 
f.iec,^ the couatant [irraenec of the fomiahinEis for ai^ ehariota 

'ZtL vases of Lnre and crude terraooth. The ^ 

all shapi^.and sometimes of human and lower animalforips, the 
»(-anil«^pfosa enamel preserve, m some owes, hiert^lyphic 
rions and were evidently at limes uae-1 as earrings | amonR the jewelry 
are heavv t^ld bracelets with brnail iiauds, 

hhukj, necklaces and pins workeil m fibgree- Tire fumishinga 
hopres and ehariotssliow everything needful for '’JJf works 

hits heud-precua, blinders, strap, stirriiiw, wheel-tirea, lU. O 

ii, foni* V"*" 

i 2 o<Kilv niinihei-of BWonlri and of bm^ nnd m , 

^outiiiii femnis omiuuonU. CiTMiu rarle mi bai y 
hnnJIe* of «wiii “•>•1“ oni <»«»'“ pecuUar ohjecta m the form of 
LmWol'ro wooion to oil Iho riiolm, Oft fotmd for iLo Unit tiioo ot 
Voutlonio. Tho Botilo room, oW .11 ot thorn rtn.toJ ottd of htah 
lo,7chl-b.r.>l, «iU. oooir.1 tool oni if .hOB otod. and ^ry, 

oow lor™ hot ooldon. d.romto.1 «.lh riionmg rnttoml, m 

low relief, never paintiHi with human fipires. 
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Another poculiuritjr, but one which is not constant nor confined to 
the stone ciTtles, is the praejice of cerhLiu monoliths of local imiTiite 
or of 6ii®oforte stone, also unknown througbont the rest of Etrinjcim 
necTopoh, rhey are almost hemispherical, ojily slightlr pointed, 
impioiHirly caU«l cones, and are almost always of gteat sUe and 
bMuhfully worked. They weigh np to four or five ton, and am some- 
times single, sometimes m groups of two or even four per nimla, heina: 
placed on ^Ige m tb, centre of the circle on U,e filling-in slnnJ 
half-ttay betttecn the surface and the boltom of thecavitv. When 
lar^ they are procbcally immovable by hand or lever, as 'they offer 

The etbnogmijhic and chronological fleductiotis to be drawn from a 
study of thffle and n comparison with the necropolis of pwr 

l^c well-tombs arc given by Cav. Falchi In the fast tw,, ohepter. of 
hju book I r hi ,ua yKropoli i,ntich!«dr,itu One point to which 

be ca^ esii^ial attention ia that the inercoaing profnsL of wo^kH of 
^ and sdver of developed art does mit indicate any ix,creaso of 
producUve culture during the poriml of the stone dicles bmTnU. 
increase of Imnry and wealth, ^ 

The circles thus fw explored^! the time of thf- i 

2h3 Ai^pfii7ni.-.The hvfiogtnni found in the dejitliH of the 
tumulus IS importnnt not only Ibr its iirchitcrtuLl n * 
coanect it witli the construcLionl of tlie Orient an,M^ ^Hijch 

to tho ooo.mpolio or on oi “LnZ?tZ„ rT‘' "■ 

also hwaiiiflo it nisoo o iiiiJtilinic of'qocrie, nnil i.ni/l 
the que&tiLHi of the periorl of each of the rnn 

tI.ol buil. .honqof V lta.0 Zt ilnZnZ "V' 

the two atnichwea was originally related tlie rii V. t 
onmn.onB found in n 

Mow it eliould be noticed that the ]uw«i ti i- 
ancient of the stnictnrea is funned entirelv of ruin ^ 

/crte stoiu., without the n-iniixtuL n^a^ 

Btono which U exclufliveiv emrduyed in the or Sam7<ivtf 

,un.nf, lu, .ft., a- 
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tn'mely bartl: it comes from the Sossoforte Moiuitmnfl, 30 kil. fr om 
Vetulo'aia, anti k used on this site extenaivoly enough to make a vd- 
kge. The earlicat construction is covered by the spur and shoirs no 
remnant of thecoverijig which iiiUHt have existdi to protect the hyjio- 
gcum^ but it is inlercstinf: that an examination of the spur shows that 
among its sandstone Eiaba there are some weU-.iqnared wedge-ahaped 
blm'ks of Sassoforte whii:h evidently onco belonged to a liuniisphcrical 
vault. Then an exauiination of the ehamher itself shows that the 
walk are cracked ttmi hulgiHi, tiie picre of the doors broken, the inte¬ 
rior filled with fallen we«lgi>shap«l blot'ks of granite. The conclusion 
is that tbiBslrutturein jumnite blocks wils the earlii^ and only one 
existing at a Tcry early iwriod in the tumulus of Pkireraj that its 
Home fell in under the enormous weight of tliesaporint’umbeiit earth; 
that its walls and tlie spur conalructts l within it w'ere made serve 
as the foundations for another hypoReuui built above it with ehiba of 
Siiasovivo, 

As for the age of the two hypogcums, it is to he noted that among 
the few tcrnieotm fragments found- there Is not one that does not 
belong to . a very remote period: that thwe from the upfier chamber, 
except for a few decora led and colored with foliateil designs, arc 
exactly like those found in nil atoue eircIcBT tliut tlie jewelry found in 
the tomb for inhumatioD, which is in thia same tumulus, is of the 
same technique and stylo as that of the stone tdrcles. It may be con¬ 
cluded, therefore, that the earliEBTl construction lielnnpii to a remote 
age; that Uie author of both this and the Ufqter hypogeiim were the 
same ijeople, desi.-mdants of thiise w'hose enshtm it was in the Vucgiu- 
Tiing to place the tm-th of the deceased among the m<wt precious 
objects, nil imported, in a hole excavated in the mldat of tho Italic 
well-tombs of the Poggio alia Guardi a; whicli jK'opIc addcil in the 
course of time to the objectH in glass, amVtcr and gold, all Uic hamesa- 
ings for chariota and hoTsen, and surrounded the sepulchra.! area witli 
astoucoirele; that this people uswl first crematiDn and then inhuma¬ 
tion as its burial rites and ora ployed the Etruscvin a)[ihabet. 

The constructors of both hypogeums were equally expert in the art 
of building, as is shown by the regularity and exactness of the con¬ 
st ruc^oti, the perfection cibtained in the central pyramid and the 
Htructure of tho vault, made of nialetiai Hlifficult to shape and put 
together without cement. On the other hand, they are novices in 
their knowledge of local products, as is shown by tho friubiUty of the 
material used in the more ancient atructnre, which was the cause of 
the giving way of the vault notwiHistondiug the central pyramid. 
Hence it may be said that the oarliest hypogeum was the first made 
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ia Uie neeropiiHij of Vetulonia, and perhaps the only one made of 
Sa*Joforte atone that ib to be found there. Xoi* ia it to be thought that 
the fiiat btructLirQ loetiKJ any tfrcnt length of rime before it fell in. 
Still, that it was usoil as a septilehnil chamber is §(hown by tha broken 
colonnettes of piHrafetidn armnged at ihiuoI (iiatanees and symmetri- 
cully on two opposite siHles of the chamber: they cortainiy sened to 
sustain a ftzed luomimeut of which frapments remain, cnisherl bv the 
fiilling vault. No treasures in precious mclaLs were pieaetvcd here, 
but there eertaiiily were funereal articles which must have been earc- 
ftilly rttuovefl and hinldeii away in another part of the nionnd, ab 
though tiioy have not yet been discovered. In onlor to determine to 
which of the two bypogeuma the tomb with the gold omnmenta 
belonged, it is necessary to nuto that the mound wus oriumallv made 
to cover tiie fimt Lypogenm, which was about five metres higk; and 
that when the second hypogeuin, rising to a height of some ten metres, 
was erected on its ruins, tho tumulus had to be not only raised, but 
enlarged in its rlrcumferonce to hucIi an extent as to chaiige the trac- 
ing of the road, now called dd Sepolcri or ilH Pfana, which encircled 
one of its sidESH, and obliging it to make a curve, which it diii not 
originally have, os can >>fl proved by a bit of the Mirlier read tliat 
remained buried undtsr tlic cflge of the cnlargcHl mound. Neither of 
those hyjuigcuniH appears to have been, strictly sjicakitip, a tomb: 
they euiitiiincd lionuruiy intmuniente but no funerary objocls, which 
wi-m rlouljtlcfw iv>n{»fialcr| somewhere through the mound. 

There arc four tuumii of esiPWMilly huge aize ot Vetulonia, ealleij 
ddla A'rtrfni, Poffifio (M Diavotim, Pfigftia P/rpr and Potjgio S, 
dadrw. Tlie drift of thesa, which ia the one excavateil. is of r-pular 
and aluiOHt LemiiPpherir:Lili<hapc. It hoight is jdiout 14 m.; Its iliamc- 
ter Tit m.i its dnnimfcTcnce 21ti ni. After peiu traling into it Ibr 
al-iut II iiitt., it Wiis fltund that the InmuluH was fitrnu'd at ils Ir^ise 
entirely of stunf^ aL<ft in at rundum, with wide intcraticea and arraugcfl 
in irregular heaps. At a depth of ^.dt) met. a snmil cone of Sassu- 
forte, like tlicwe of the steno circles, was fmniil, and u little Is-hiw it a 
srpiarvtl stone of rfassofiute, beneath which was a heap of sandstones 
covering a rich group of sepulchral ol ijecte, laid ou the teire isirth and 
oroshctl hy the greul suporiiicutuhcnt weighL It lay in the northtnist 
of the tumulus, 17 met. from the centre, at a dejifh of met. rrom 
the fact that here also no trace of the burial was found, Falchi con- 
jeelures Uiat tbe Uniy Wiis simply pin.'ed in a trench close by and 
then stoned, aj* wiia tlie constant habit in the stone circles and all the 
except the Italic welbtemhs at Pi^nfioaBa Onardia, whicii are 
exiEuvated in hard ground ami covered witli a slab. The main objccta 
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m lh« .verc two poM bracelet., a goM ^nm.. ftii- 

nient*. of itlvpr pkt^j, fmctured aijibfr. it few ^ ^ 

surged rte. The brueekt. «iTii^kr m form and t^'cLnique 

to th« nnuiy f<miid in the stone emd«. the mam difT^nee hemg m a 
aol.l nkte amehed at the emk L,f tho brofui hand and ihemid-Jle pro- 
ioiination, anti ak' in the form nf the fintlening. , . ■ , 

(Litinuiiig the e:tearation, a gi(;antie atrueture wae found ;n the 
centre, at a depth of U nietrt^. Thin is the latt.r of the 
nomiSalT^aitlvallndetUn. Itn t auU had to i^vrtly demoli^ed at 
tmlo thne, in onier to nse ik stonn.. T].e hyitogeum insisted nf a 
control elmnjlxir. of a long corridor mid two side celk, one on t^ch 
• aide of the corriJoT, near iho entroneo to itie t hamlKir. This chambe 
k a «|Uflr.MneaHiiTinp oinet.,hiit it is eover^i hy a he.nisphcneal 
flPine vault fomietl of horimntal encircling coiinnat of slal^ of ba^o- 
forte. The vault is circular down to its very haae, nnd tlm tnuisHion 
to the s^iuare of the fliipT>orting walk was managoil by peiideiitiV es m 
the four angles, also ofSni^ovivo fllal)e. wbieh pn.^ gmdually the 

Bouarc to tho cirtokr ammgement until they fom » 
u wm which tlm vault reeU The material of the walla, of dne Sa^oni o 
etnne is in large slal^ witli a nK'an thickness? of 20 cent. The door, m 
tlie northwest wall, is quite weU preservofl. It is 2 )0 m^. ^ 

0t)0 met. wide. Cav. Falchi eixaks of its an.-lnt^rave, ft Inch he 
desi^rik^ a^ pnrhahly «semii-in uUir" in fomn The corridor is 14 
nicL longanrl l.m mrU wide, flanked with walls of large ahibs of 
sovivo I 75 met. high. It originally cxtendtHl Ui tfie w^ side of the 
tumuliiB.and was covered hy large slabs TTsting on the .idc nails, 
Tl,e iwo aide cells are plated opqioaite itn h other, and arc 1^''^'^™? 

-i*. ....L in l.!«) mnt in mdth, .nd 

a'lO nicL in depth. They were coveretl with large alahs. The L-uimi 

C(>natnitlion is met- long. , , , n 

'Hie aarpulchml chamber had evidently been more than uDce visitol, 
m lii-t bv means of the corridor, then thn-iUgh the dome. The enii^ 
tenl« of the tomb, both in precii.us and common metak and iii tlie 
coarse sti>nc (dassofetido an-l Sassofixtino) were for tha- rcrisou a mt^t 
entirclv obliterated. Tlicrt: imiHt have been at !^st font sUituti of 
nnlnral or more than natural ske, almost ot entin^ly t' ode and appall 
^nllv all female: they probably representod the ti^re of tlie der^^ 
reclining on her bark on a large slab. A nnmbcr nf fragments of 
Ihc-sc are publbhc.!. Other fragmentary pieces nf sciilptm^ 

of a capital having in rehef an animal fhon) with oixn 
routh and long mn-cd tail; a slab with the n^r part of a horse; a 
wlumn {Si5 cent high) with two affmntol rampant lioofl m rtdref, 
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i^h Gf^Ica heads, with open heaks and lontf upward curling tail 
[These sculptures art of extreme interea)^ and remind both of Aeav- 
nan and of PIi^nicL^ n>oniirneuts. We hope to notice these and the 
more recently^iwovered sculptures in detail Bhortlv.—Enl {>ther 
remmne of monuments ha^e 1 ^-cn found, prfu.i|.alh* of fuaoml l>cmd,ce 
of which there must have h^n at least four, fhev oonairt of four 

ww oolonnettes, with a piaster addtil half* 

wiiy up, hi aid in supporting a lan^e slab 

JlZ-'T "?■' Pfnetmted into a chamber liilfer- 

ont freni this one, m this mound, ami at a lower level. He Uiercfote 

n* ?'ll tbe tumulus. He fmvnd 

that tberc was here nil open space which, with the excel dion ’ 

hlliHi m with hnnamtal courses of slabs. Thus at a iler.th ,.f 11 . 

he iimnti himself at the bottom of a shclI-shuH-d well of “labs' 
Hie .solution ot the enigma wius that, larneqUi the upixr chauikT with 
wallfl of ftassoTivo stoue, there hud ofiginallv (‘xislisl an,ah/.*. " 

by Leary slnlis to &u.stain tha weight nf the sitohH I.^-t^ r^uhirly 
»» Uul,. We h.v. e^einej “ 

bml[ end W it em [iniliaLly JhIbijoI. Ae fra !l« ™"nil.^eaoi.'rnd 
™nge.^ ,,b „||, eeneiet nf «jne„) S«e„»«e 

fectly joined that thoiT junction is, hardlv fx-rccmtible Tl.™ m 
aroL.l«l met- liigh, and are inimwliatclv beneath thiMc f tl 
cbember. The cental „,.,„i,| e„™,Lta Tetall; 
griinitdj, whii-h. starting at a hnae of O.hl mot gniduidll 
«« until they »,eb . eeetion ef 75 eeut, eU^etta u Z 

met The construction could dot be more perfect ^ 

JtZ^ Meibheer edd, the f„ll„,i„g n,o,e ec 

** I must also moution that a atill richer tiT.,i , 
covery than any of his priding ones ■>- 

Ffllchi in the tumulus called of the /^iavera the I n M 
excited so mud, interest last ol^T 

Las been 60 far «pl,>red; ao that all the a|,j,.rts c^u 

yet »fel>- dtfed l.y .netae of their tapeetive aTh™ “ 

tliathavfl been ilismterred must Iw rererrwl t.. fK ^"fOuwever,. 
ta., i. n. „y, tare et tet eoev.1 SThe ,1,',™ 
tumuliteitsdt Xoneof th«,e ot.jects has been fou^i T 
aepulchral ebaniLieru which form tJie real tomb hnl ***^''® 

briiTsght to cover the tomb. The i hie/tmomst^ti 
heap of ieerferi. neer the .,.ol where the ye„ WorT^H 
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the vrell-kDOWfi neck luce itiid bracelets of fringed gold ribbon; anotber 
coUciction of hu€€hen Icaa than a yanl diataat; a hoard of precious 
objects; and a hmd of ptsira fiiidfi of natural siio and in arehaie 
style, forming part of a eeiies of sculpturea in ibis stone which are 
ooD^idered by Prof. Milan! to be a real reYclation in the higtcjiy of 
Etruscan art. Tho bucelim all ticlong to the same type as those 
obtained in 18S6 from the ao-coUed to^nba dd Dtice. They are of two 
kinds—some smooth and some with the wave ornament—and they 
conFiat for Lhe most part of cups. One is decorated with zones of ani¬ 
mals in embossed or stamped work^ and many are covered with gold 
leaf of the usual etamped omamentarion, hut of more difficult inter¬ 
pretation, Amongst the precious objects recovered must bo numborod 
'the fraguientfl of two gold bracelets of exquisite workmonabipj witli 
pendent dceomtiona representing human heo^le and figures in emtiossed 
golil leaf This pair of bracelets, of the usual fringed gold baud, 
eicceeds all others obtained from the same necropolis in its Tanirellous 
delicacy, and in tho peculiarity of its einbosaed characteristlca. K^ext 
came a necklace of seventy hollow beails or berries of gold ieaf^ ribbed^ 
wdth attached abt>ut thirty golrl pendanta in the form of small femalo 
bvi^tEi Ekdorued with breastplates, like thwo of the treasures of Palea- 
trina and Cacra Tlicre arc al«J fragments of a silver box in embossed 
work adorntd with griffins and other fanlaalit: aiiiiuala ftlie two 
rampant luiver Hons found neaxr ma 3 ^ have belonged to the lid)^ 
resembling in atyle. and form tliese of the colfer found iu the tomfia dd 
DiiCi; ttud fragmenbi of one or two armtHm, silver gilt, of a new tjrpe, 
with emhewsed human tignrESJ and Qowera. All that I have described, 
witlj the rest nf the treasure^trovo, will he added to the other objocta 
already in the Museum nf Florence, whye a full ileacriptive report of 
the whole will he published later on by Cay* Fftichi in the A'bifrw: dei 
Linc^i at Eome.*^—Aug. u. 

The EKtsTtwee of two VEniLDNiAfl.— Prof. Halbherr wrilczs to the Alh^^ 
n^m of Aug. 5: In my laaL letter 1 announced that Prof. Milani 
waa engaged in determining the real site of Yetuloma^ with a view 
to the settlement of a long debated question, and I am now iibltj 
to give the result of hia researches- For se^'erid year;^ |iast Tioscau 
Euchtcologists have been divided in opinion os to the site of the 
aucient city of Vctulonbi, some placing it mi the MU of Cnfonna di 
Buriano, in the com in one of Csu^tiglioue deUa Pescaia, and others on 
the Poggio flastiglione^ five inilcfl distant from Marittiiiia, and 

as many from the Gulf of Follonica. Tliis lUffcrence of opinion has 
been tlie oceasiou of a long controversy lietwcen f^valiere Isidoro 
Falchi, who woa for Culonna, and Prof. Dotto de^ Dauli, who was for 
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CAatigUone. ^trunj^ to Kuy, our ducovorieA [irovb tliu t'XiKh^niu? 
of two Vdtulonias, one of nioro ancient foumlfttioii thiui tbo other, so 
that Ijotii ijidea muat, in u cettLtiij uiuiiiioff bo di.'oiiiQil in be Jn the 
Ill fact, while tlie TO^t pceropolUi which liee ruuud alHiiit the 
hill of Culi>iiiia, formeil, aa it ia, altiiCKit oxcitisively of tom Ins of the 
arclmic jH‘riod, provia lluit the city to which it lidougL'd—iliueovered 
during the excavatioiifl mtHle by tlie Italiati L-oiVtimmiMit ji few yeoni Jiiio 
—ie ondoiilitedly tlie primitive AetElemcDt, dating fruui the leuth dowu 
to the eistti eentnry u, c,, tUo freeh worits uiiderhiken at Poggio Coiti- 
glioDc, under the direction of Pruf. which took for point of 

rleparturp the frugmeatn of walling previomily ol»servc(l l>y Prof. l>otto 
de’ Dauli, have ifrought to light another city, as also <if a 

necrt.>polis of a (late |htiterlur to Llie vi century, luid eontinuing in use 
down to the ii century Ji, c. After the ideiitiHcstioii of tbo eirtniit 
walls, it was an easy matter to find out the imcient roads of appmacli, 
and it Wiia on folloii'ing theae roaiis tliat tijc remaius of the new 
necTOiwlis were hood revealed. The hill enJIed Arnoino, to the und of 
IJastiglioDe, and the other hills nii the w'cet looking towanls tiie sea, 
and called Pogjsetti, are ilU literally covered with turn bn « cerrhia and 
tumuli mark(?d out ity stoneH of Alberesi*. exactly like tlirjw of the 
necropolis discover(3d by Cav. Falehi at Culunna. Twi'Kjf thesc tumgli, 
measureil at their base, were in diameter, tiio one 12.® metres and 
the other lt». Aiinttier tumulus is of enurmnus dimensions, being 
abnut 100 metres in iliametcr. All those burialH belong bj die jtetiod 
between the second half of the vj and tlic v tt:iitgrv b. o. Tlie tornhs 
bdoiiging to the v and tv centurira a. c were found cut out of the 
rork on the lljitiks of the hills in the v til Icy colled Hiotto, half hidtlen 
by bnishwoud and thickets. It must be ohswjrved that tombs of a 
later period, formed of tiica and bricks, bud alreaily Wn found in the 
sainc neighborhood a few years ago fty the peosanta of the localitv, ho 
that now we leave exauiplea of burials extending from the latter por¬ 
tion of die Vt dowo to die n century u. c. In a riHetl tomb di^oov- 
erod in die beginning of Prof. MilaniV resaircbeB a coin of Vetulonia 
was found placed with the body iis Charon’s obolus, and a coin of the 
city to which the deceased btilongcd was, when possHde, usod fgr thia 
purpose. Other objects from the gtiivcs consiat of fragments of vases 
of the III or XJ centuiy* ii. c, Tlie tomb itealf lay amongst the ruins of 
an Etrurian building attributaiib to tbo v (Jcntury b, c Now the Ihct 
of the disfiovi-ry of diia coin, taken together with the dooumontarv evi- 
dpmie, dating from the Middle Ages and going hack to Homan dines 
collected by Prof, Dotto do’ llanli, mdicatea that the name of the 
newIy-di&c^overtKl city mtiEt have hi^n Vetult>niiL 
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“The reosons given for the nomenclature of this last city do not, 
however, invalidate the identification of the former city. Prof. MUani 
has tlierefore come to the conclwion that the ancient Vetulomans, 
towards the middle of the vi or the ht^ninj? of the v century n. c., 
when the liuriala at ColoQfva ^uddcaly oeaaed, m ortler to defend their 
various commercial, mining and maritime interasta, their onpna 
home and formed a new settlement in a central poaition on the bnlt 
of FoUonica, on the hill of Castiglione. The hill of Colonna, having 
on the other hand a good strategical position, was probably reoccn- 
pieil about the ni century n. c. by tlie Romans with a coiemn, whence 
its modem name Colonna.^ 

A. L. FBorniNOHAK, Jr. 

Kovember, 1896, 
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ATHENA FROM THE ?EI3ISTRATIC GABLE. 
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